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FOREWORD 


Forestry  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  is  scarcely  over  80  years  old  in  America. 
As  a  profession,  it  is  barely  over  65.  As  a  definitive  science  it  is  about  50. 

Forestry  came  to  the  United  States  in  several  distinct  stages.  Born  as  an  idea 
in  the  minds  of  a  few  men  and  women,  it  sprang  into  adolescence  as  a  political 
movement  in  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  matured  as  it  grew 
into  a  profession  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth.  It  is  now,  as  a 
science,  just  entering  its  prime,  its  finest  years  still  ahead. 

American  forestry  grew  up  pragmatically  in  the  same  way  that  its  parent,  the 
American  political  system,  flourished.  An  idea  was  tried.  If  it  worked,  it  was 
retained.  If  it  did  not,  it  was  cast  aside.  This  trial  and  error  approach  to  national 
policy  is  uniquely  possible  in  the  United  States  because  of  the  country's  political 
structure. 

Because  the  states  of  the  Union  have  retained  large  areas  of  sovereignty  to 
themselves,  the  American  nation  is  much  like  a  network  of  great  laboratories  with 
a  wide  range  of  social,  economic,  and  political  experiments  going  on  all  the  time. 
In  no  field  has  this  "trying  and  testing"  been  more  appropriate  than  in  the  field 
of  forestry. 

Woodland  conditions  vary  so  radically  from  one  part  of  the  continent  to  an- 
other that  a  national  plan  for  forestry,  even  if  it  had  been  politically  possible, 
would  probably  have  been  impossible  technically  during  the  infant  years  of  the 
science.  Instead  the  diversity  of  political  and  physical  conditions  in  the  states  led 
to  a  healthier,  more  flexible,  and  more  appropriate  set  of  American  forest  policies 
than  any  "centralized"  approach  could  have  produced. 

Over  ten  years  ago  the  National  Association  of  State  Foresters  concluded  that 
it  was  this  aspect  above  all  else  that  made  the  development  of  U.S.  forestry 
unique.  It  is  that  story  which  this  book  attempts  to  tell  and  in  telling  it,  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  Association  that  the  volume  can  help  students  of  forestry  in  several 
ways: 

First,  it  has  been  compiled  as  a  narrative  so  that  it  can  be  read  as  a  con- 
tinuous history  of  American  forestry  as  it  evolved  in  the  States. 

Secondly,  the  chapters  have  been  arranged,  much  as  in  an  encyclopedia, 
so  that  a  student  of  forest  policies  in  any  one  state  may  find  the  history  of 
their  development  with  ease. 
It  places  greatest  emphasis  on  several  main  themes — 

•  The  forests  as  a  resource  in  each  state. 

•  The  exploitation  of  those  forests. 

•  The  evolution  of  public  forestry  policies  in  each  state  and  their  contribu- 
tion to  or  impetus  from  national  policy. 

•  The  colorful  history  of  the  men  who  made  all  this  possible. 

The  interaction  between  state  and  national  policies  occupies  a  central  place 
in  this  story  for  it  is  this  that  is  most  characteristic  and  unusual  in  American 
resource  history.  The  lessons  learned  in  the  development  of  Federal-State  forest 
policies  were  later  applied  in  such  fields  as  education,  health,  welfare,  employment, 
and  transportation  to  great  effect.  Thus,  the  contributions  which  forestry  has 
made  to  the  national  polity  rival  in  importance  the  impact  which  it  has  had  upon 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  country. 
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Introduction 


A  boundless  vision  grows  upon  us;  an  untamed  continent,  vast 
wastes  of  forest  verdure;  mountains  silent  in  primeval  sleep;  river, 
lake,  and  glimmering  pool;  wilderness  oceans  mingling  with  the  sky. 

— Francis   Parkman,    1865. 

At  first  the  trees  were  in  the  way. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  first  English  settlements,  the  woods 
were  still  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome. 

The  eastern  third  of  the  country  was  blanketed  with  a  dense,  deciduous 
forest  of  hardwoods— woods  so  redolent  that  the  early  explorers  could  smell 
them  far  at  sea  long  before  the  first  landfalls  were  sighted.  These  broadleaf 
forests,  the  most  extensive  of  their  kind  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  globe 
at  that  time,  were  dominated  by  the  oaks,  hickories,  and  chestnuts  inter- 
spersed with  birch,  beech,  and  hemlock. 

Across  the  northern  rim  of  the  continent  and  down  the  highland  spine  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  stretched  the  "North  Woods";  coniferous  spires 
of  white  pine  and  red  spruce,  balsam  fir  and  hemlock,  and  such  "northern" 
hardwoods  as  cherry,  sugar  maple,  and  beech. 

Wrapped  around  the  underbelly  of  the  Appalachians  from  Virginia  all 
the  way  across  the  Mississippi  River  marched  the  monotonous  pinelands  of 
yellow  and  loblolly,  longleaf  and  shortleaf,  together  with  occasional  concen- 
trations of  gum.  And  along  the  southern  coasts  were  legions  of  live  oak  and 
subtropical  mangroves  filled  with  cypress. 

To  the  west  came  the  vast  grasslands  of  the  prairies  and  plains  with 
woods  only  along  the  water  courses.  Up  among  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
the  Rockies  were  some  forests  even  more  magnificant;  high  forests  of 
western  and  ponderosa  pine,  white  fir,  cedar,  larch,  and  spruce.  In  the 
ranges  along  the  Pacific  seaboard  were  towering  timberlands  of  Douglas. 
white,  and  silver  fir  with,  farther  south,  the  red  fir,  western  white  pine,  and 
incense  cedar.  And,  of  course,  the  two  sequoias;  one  in  the  high  Sierra,  the 
other  along  the  foggy  coast— both  boasting  individuals  predating  most  of 
human  civilization,  remnants  of  a  family  that  once  covered  large  areas  of  the 
globe. 

One  estimate  placed  the  dimensions  of  these  virgin  forests  at  over  one 
billion  acres;  681,000,000  in  the  East,  140,800,00  in  the  montane  West.  A 
guess  at  the  amount  of  lumber  contained  in  them  came  to  5.2  trillion  board 
feet. 

To  puny  man  trying  to  make  his  way  in  this  wilderness,  the  thought  of 
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conserving  trees,  if  it  could  have  ever  occurred  to  him,  would  have  seemed 
sheer  lunacy.  In  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the  country,  even  the 
most  rudimentary  settlement  was  impossible  until  trees  were  cleared  to 
make  room  for  farm  field  and  homestead.  It  was  the  erosion  of  settlement,  as 
much  as  the  cutting  of  timber  for  other  purposes,  that  led  ultimately  to  the 
destruction  of  much  of  the  great  American  forest. 

Even  at  that,  however,  it  took  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  human 
gnawing  at  the  flanks  of  this  forest  before  man's  depredations  became 
measurable.  Only  a  century  ago  much  of  the  American  wilderness  remained 
untouched.  A  decade  before  the  Civil  War,  Henry  David  Thoreau  observed 
that  "You  only  have  to  travel  for  a  few  days  into  the  interior  and  back  parts 
of  many  of  the  old  states  to  come  to  that  very  America  which  the 
Northermen,  and  Cabot,  and  Gosnold,  and  Smith,  and  Raleigh  visited." 

Long  after  he  had  finally  made  his  mark  on  this  ocean  of  timber,  the  idea 
of  a  tree  famine  still  struck  many  a  woodsman  as  crazy.  One  camp  cook  in  a 
1909  lumber  camp  watched  foresters  unloading  seedlings  for  planting  on 
lands  that  had  just  been  logged  and  thought  "they  had  gone  bug  house." 
"Hell,  trees  is  all  I  seen  all  my  life.  If  they  was  anything  we  didn't  need 
more  of  it  was  trees",  he  later  muttered.* 

Thanks  to  those  bounteous  timberlands,  the  country's  early  economy  was 
substantially  based  on  wood.  Lumber,  spars,  ships,  pitch,  turpentine,  potash, 
and  paper  were  among  the  first  American  exports.  And  until  after  the  Civil 
War,  it  was  assumed  this  source  of  national  wealth  was  inexhaustible.  But 
after  the  war's  end,  the  American  Industrial  Revolution  began  in  earnest. 
Rising  tides  of  immigration  and  growth  pushed  wave  after  wave  of 
settlement  into  and  through  the  forest  fastnesses  and  out  onto  the  prairies 
and  plains.  In  the  space  of  40  years,  between  1860  and  1900,  the  face  of  the 
continent— or  at  least  that  portion  within  the  United  States— was  altered 
irretrievably.  Wildlife  was  decimated,  whole  species  becoming  extinct,  or 
nearly  so.  The  sea  of  grass  which  covered  the  prairies  was  plowed  under. 
And  the  trees  came  down  like  match  sticks,  fated  to  build  homes  and 
factories,  provide  ties  for  railroads,  timbers  for  mines,  charcoal  for  furnaces, 
potash  for  soap.  Giant  rafts  of  logs  choked  river  after  river  as  the  timber  was 
floated  to  mill  and  market.  As  the  loggers  exhausted  one  source  of  supply 
they  moved  on  to  the  next;  from  Bangor  to  Burlington  to  Albany  to 
Williamsport  to  Saginaw  to  Cloquet  to  Gray's  Harbor.  So  went  the  timber- 
man's  boom  and  bust. 

Farmers  and  homesteaders  contributed  equally  to  the  toll,  only  to 
discover— too  late— that  the  same  land  that  supported  trees  might  not 
support  crops.  By  the  time  this  revelation  dawned  on  a  family,  however,  it 
all  too  often  was  bankrupt— and  so  was  the  soil. 

So  the  land  was  raped  and  left  to  die.  Fires  raced  across  immense 
reaches  of  denuded  forest  country  blanking  out  the  sun  hundreds,  even 
thousands,  of  miles  away. 

*See  chapter  17  by  Stewart  Holbrook. 
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All  of  this  was  facilitated  by  the  government  itself.  Acts  of  Congress  and 
the  state  legislatures  placed  resources  and  land  in  the  hands  of  as  many 
entrepreneurs  and  settlers  as  possible  so  that  they  might  build  the  Nation 
and  move  the  country  inexorably  on  toward  its  Manifest  Destiny. 

The  Homestead  Act  of  1862,  the  Timber  Culture  Act  of  1873,  the  Desert 
Land  Act  of  1877,  the  Timber  Cutting  and  Timber  and  Stone  Acts  of  1878, 
plus  innumberable  land  grants  from  the  public  domain  to  the  railroads  and 
veterans  lured  settler  and  speculator  further  and  further  into  the  interior  in 
search  of  cheap  land  and  the  pot  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

And  then  the  bill  came  due.  Wealth  that  had  been  wasted  was  not 
inexhaustible  after  all.  Hillsides,  stripped  of  their  cover,  washed  away  in 
hideous  gullies  and  landslides,  their  silt  clogging  the  rivers  and  streams. 
With  nothing  to  hold  it  after  it  fell,  the  rain  rushed  off  the  denuded  slopes 
and  raced  down  the  clogged  stream  beds  wiping  out  the  boom  ( or  busted ) 
towns  enroute.  Fires,  fed  by  the  slashings  and  debris  left  behind,  raced 
across  the  sun-dried  land  that  had  once  lain  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  virgin 
forest.  Whole  towns  and  thousands  of  lives  were  lost  in  the  flames. 

Slowly,  like  a  giant  stupid  with  sleep,  the  young  country  began  to  bestir 
itself.  A  few  prescient  polemicists  and  philosophers  began  to  arouse  the 
country  and  articulate  the  issues  and  the  policies  that  would  eventually 
shape  American  forest  conservation  policies. 

The  grand  philosopher  of  these  forestry  pioneers  was  George  Perkins 
Marsh,  a  Congressman  and  diplomat  whose  historical  stature  still  increases 
with  each  passing  year.  Marsh  started  out  as  a  Vermont  lawyer  and 
businessman.  In  1842,  as  a  conservative,  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
Burlington.  Seven  years  later  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Turkey  by 
President  Tyler.  In,  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln  named  him  his  Minster  to  Italy. 

But  it  was  not  this  distinguished  career  which  is  responsible  for  Marsh's 
remarkable  niche  in  American  history.  Rather,  it  was  his  avocation  as  a 
natural  philosopher.  As  a  youth  Marsh  read  deeply  and  observed  the 
Vermont  life  around  him.  He  watched  the  farmers  try  to  till  the  thin  soil  of 
the  Green  Mountains.  He  watched  the  activities  of  the  logger  and  their 
effects  on  the  forest.  In  his  travels  as  a  diplomat  he  studied  the  effects  of 
man  on  nature.  And  in  1864  he  published  his  insights  in  Man  and  Nature, 
the  major  American  contribution  to  geography  in  the  1800's  and  a  book  that 
anticipated  by  a  century  the  concerns  of  the  urban  mid-twentieth  century 
about  the  ecological,  the  environmental  impact  of  man  on  his  world. 

Marsh  saw  the  natural  world  as  a  seamless  web  in  which  all  things, 
physical  and  biological,  were  interdepedent.  Disturb  one  of  these  relation- 
ships and  you  disturb  them  all. 

The  ravages  committed  by  man  subvert  the  relations  and  destroy  the 
balance  which  nature  has  established  .  .  .  ;  and  she  avenges  herself  upon 
the  intruder  by  letting  loose  her  destructive  energies.  .  .  .  When  the  forest 
is  gone,  the  great  reservoir  of  moisture  stored  up  into  vegetable  mould  is 
evaporated.  .  .  .  The  well- wooded  and  humid  hills  are  turned  to  ridges  of 
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dry  rock,  and  .  .  .  the  whole  earth,  unless  rescued  by  human  art  from  the 
physical  degradation  to  which  it  tends,  becomes  an  assemblage  of  bald 
mountains,  of  barren  turfless  hills,  and  of  swampy,  and  malarious  plains. 
There  are  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Northern  Africa,  of  Greece,  and  even  of 
Alpine  Europe,  where  the  operation  of  causes  set  in  action  by  man  has 
brought  the  face  of  the  earth  to  a  desolation  almost  as  complete  as  that 
of  the  moon.  .  .  . 

It  was  the  forest  and  mans  impact  upon  it  that  concerned  Marsh  the 
most,  if  only  because  of  their  intimate  relationship  to  watersheds : 

(Man)  is  to  become  a  co-worker  with  nature  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
damaged  fabric  which  the  negligence  or  the  wantonness  of  former  lodgers 
has  rendered  untenantable.  He  must  aid  her  in  reclothing  the  mountain 
slopes  with  forests  and  vegetable  mould,  thereby  restoring  the  fountains 
which  she  provided  to  water  them;  in  checking  the  devastating  fury  of 
torrents,  and  bringing  back  the  surface  drainage  to  its  primitive  narrow 
channels. 

In  1874,  at  the  request  of  the  government,  he  considered  the  problems  of 
providing  water  in  the  arid  West  and  he  foresaw  the  problems  that  would 
be  caused  in  that  region  if  indiscriminate  settlement  were  encouraged  with 
little  regard  for  public  control  of  the  watersheds.  In  this  he  anticipated  the 
work  of  another  remarkable  American  of  the  same  period,  John  Wesley 
Powell. 

Like  the  vast  majority  of  leaders  calling  for  an  American  land  and 
resource  policy  during  this  period,  Powell  was  not  a  professional  scientist  in 
his  chosen  field.  He  was  self-made.  But  his  explorations  of  the  arid  West 
between  1870  and  1879  added  still  more  to  the  foundations  for  an  American 
conservation  policy,  though  many  of  his  recommendations,  like  those  of 
Marsh,  have  still  not  been  adopted  today.  At  least  Powell  introduced  the 
notion  that  not  all  lands  are  suited  for  human  settlement;  that  some  lands 
should  be  farmed  and  some  should  not  be;  that  national  policy  should  try  to 
keep  people  off  lands  that  can  not  support  them. 

The  thinking  of  Marsh  and  Powell  provided  the  philosophical  underpin- 
nings for  much  of  the  early  movement  toward  forestry  in  the  United  States. 
In  1873,  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  met  to 
consider  the  awful  affects  of  forest  destruction  which  by  that  time  were 
becoming  painfully  evident.  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  a  surgeon  from 
Lowville,  New  York,  presented  a  paper  entitled  "The  Duty  of  Governments 
in  Preservation  of  Forests."  He  was  joined  by  George  B.  Emerson  of 
.Massachusetts  in  his  request  that  the  AAS  appoint  a  special  committee  on 
the  forest  problem.  The  committee  consisting  of  the  famous  botanist,  Asa 
Gray,  of  Harvard;  the  geologist,  J.  S.  Newberry;  and  anthropologist,  Lewis 
H.  Morgan;  and  E.  W.  Hilgard,  an  agricultural  chemist,  was  duly  ap- 
pointed. 

Six  months  later,  heeding  the  appeal  of  this  committee,  Congress  created 
a  Division  of  Forestry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  placed  Hough 
in   charge.    But   this   was    frosting   on    the    cake.    Despite   this    apparent 
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recognition  of  a  "forestry  problem"  and  despite  the  passionate  pleas  of  Carl 
Schurz,  the  reform-minded  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Congress  proceeded  to 
pass  the  Timber  and  Stone  Act  and  the  Timber  Cutting  Act  in  1878.  As  a 
result  depredation  in  the  forests  increased.  Fraud  and  timber  theft  were 
rampant.  After  Schurz's  departure,  the  Department  of  Interior  returned  to 
its  traditionally  incompetent  and  corrupt  operations. 

Such  abuses  raised  tempers  in  the  movement  for  forestry  still  higher. 
John  Muir,  in  California,  outraged  by  the  destruction  of  the  giant  Sequoias 
(sometimes  loggers  blasted  them  down  with  dynamite!)  began  writng  his 
masterful  articles  on  "God's  temples." 

In  1876,  he  wrote: 

Whether  our  loose-jointed  government  is  really  able  or  willing  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  matter  remains  to  be  seen.  If  our  law-makers  were  to  discover 
and  enforce  any  method  tending  to  lessen  even  in  a  small  degree  the 
destruction  going  on,  they  would  thus  cover  a  multitude  of  legislative  sins 
in  the  eyes  of  every  tree  lover.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  question 
can  only  be  intelligently  discussed  only  after  a  careful  survey  of  our  forest 
has  been  made,  together  with  the  forces  now  acting  upon  them. 

As  Congress  continued  to  ignore  the  protestations  of  the  forestry 
movement,  new  groups  formed  to  mobilize  informed  public  support  and  put 
pressure  on  the  legislators. 

In  1882,  the  first  American  Forestry  Congress  was  held  in  Cincinnati. 
One  of  the  leaders  in  that  epochal  meeting  was  Dr.  Charles  Sprague  Sargent, 
of  Harvard,  author  of  a  massive  report  on  the  forests  of  North  America  to  be 
published  two  years  later.  Sargent  predicted  a  national  timber  famine— and 
within  a  short  time.  There  was  enough  saw  timber  left  in  the  Michigan 
woods  in  1880,  he  said,  to  last  only  eight  years  at  the  existing  rate  of 
consumption. 

In  1885,  three  years  after  the  Forest  Congress,  Grover  Cleveland 
appointed  the  first  professional  forester  to  head  the  Division  of  Forestn . 
Bernard  E.  Fernow.  A  Prussian,  Fernow  had  been  trained  at  the  Mundan 
Forest  Academy  and  the  University  of  Konigsberg.  He  was  the  most 
influential  professional  forester  by  far  in  those  years— and,  remember,  all  of 
the  handful  of  foresters  in  the  United  States  at  that  time  were  Europeans. 
He  had  published  a  periodical,  the  Forest  Bulletin,  briefly  in  New  York 
where  he  had  also  taken  a  hand  in  some  of  the  forestry  concerns  of  that 
state.  He  had  taught  a  few  courses  in  forestry  at  several  colleges.  He  had 
been  active  in  the  Forest  Congress.  But  like  all  the  rest  of  the  leaders  in  the 
forestry  movement,  he  could  only  propagandize  for  better  public  policies. 
He  had  no  real  authority  over  a  single  acre  of  forest  land.  They  were  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  inept  Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  short,  in  1885  there  was  no  national  forest  policy  in  the  United  States. 
There  were  no  native  American  foresters.  There  were  no  schools  where 
Americans  could  go  in  their  own  country  to  learn  the  profession.  There  was 
no  forestry  on  our  public  or  private  lands. 

But  1885  was  the  real  beginning.  American  forest  policies  were  to  be 
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born,  not  in  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  but  out  in  the  states.  In  a  half  dozen 
states,  forestry  leaders  were  moving  toward  public  policies  that  would 
impose  forest  policies  on  the  American  land  for  the  first  time  in  any 
substantial  way. 

In  this  epochal  year  of  1885,  several  states  moved  for  the  first  time  to 
create  a  state  forest  agency.  California  set  up  the  first  such  organization,  but 
before  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  to  die,  the  victim  of  a  political  feud. 
Colorado,  in  this  same  year,  was  the  first  state  to  make  provisions  in  its 
constitution  for  the  protection  of  its  forest  lands.  Ohio  also  established  a 
state  bureau  of  forestry.  But  both  Ohio  and  Colorado's  first  venture  was  to 
die  within  a  short  time. 

Only  New  York  successfully  established  in  1885  a  state  forest  policy  that 
has  endured  down  to  the  present  day  without  interruption. 

From  1885  onward  progress  came  rapidly.  In  1890  Maine  appointed  a 
forest  commissioner  and  Indiana  formed  a  state  forestry  board.  Pennsylvania 
created  a  division  within  its  Department  of  Agriculture  and  proceeded  to 
acquire  state  forests. 

Prior  to  1898  few  colleges  taught  any  forestry  courses.  But  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish- American  War  several  were  established,  though 
there  is  some  dispute  about  whether  the  first  forestry  school  in  the  United 
States  was  organized  at  the  Biltmore  Estate  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  or 
at  Cornell  University. 

Naturally,  there  was  some  activity  in  the  states  well  before  1885.  The 
reforestation  programs  which  became  so  popular  first  caught  hold  in  1868  in 
such  diverse  states  as  Connecticut,  Minnesota,  New  York  and  throughout 
the  prairies. 

Michigan  and  Wisconsin  were  the  first  states  to  inquire  officially  into 
their  forest  conditions  with  official  commissions  established  in  1867.  Be- 
tween 1868  and  1872,  eleven  states  passed  bounty  or  tax  exemption  laws  to 
encourage  timber  planting— all  before  the  first  Federal  Timber  Culture  Act. 

Between  them  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  after  1890,  grappled  with 
the  difficult  question  of  how  forest  lands  in  the  public  domain  can  best  be 
managed  for  the  greatest  benefit. 

It  was  the  states,  therefore,  that  led  the  Nation  toward  its  first  forest 
policies.  Before  1900,  most  of  the  leadership  on  this  issue  came  from  the 
state  capitals.  After  1900,  the  national  government  finally  assumed  its 
responsibilities  and  contributed  much  in  the  ensuing  decades  to  the  de- 
velopment of  nationwide  forestry  programs.  It  is  this  unique  interaction 
between  the  two  elements  of  the  American  Federal  system  that  makes  the 
history  of  American  forestry  important  to  the  evolution  of  the  Federal-State 
relationship  in  general.  It  is  worth  scrutinizing  the  events  in  those  early 
years  for  from  them  we  can  tell  much  about  how  American  resource  policy 
has  evolved  to  fit  the  varied  conditions  of  a  highly  diverse  continent. 
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New  York:  Preserve  or  Manage? 


Between  two  rocky  arms,  we  climb  the  bank 
And  in  the  twilight  of  the  forest  noon 
Wield  the  first  axe  these  echoes  ever  heard. 

—  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "The  Adirondacks" 

It  was  in  the  Empire  State  that  the  thinking  of  George  Perkins  Marsh, 
Charles  Sargent,  Franklin  Hough,  Bernard  Fernow  and  other  early  spokes- 
men for  "forestry"  first  had  an  impact  upon  the  formation  of  public  policy 
regarding  the  woodlands. 

That  impact  became  possible  because  the  seeds  of  concern  planted  by 
Marsh  and  the  others  regarding  the  effects  of  overlogging  upon  water 
supplies  took  root  in  the  minds  of  a  number  of  very  influential  New  Yorkers 
who  were  convinced  that  the  water  supplies  for  New  York  City  and  the  Erie 
Canal  were  in  jeopardy  as  a  result  of  forest  devastation  in  the  Adirondacks 
and  Catskills.  There  were  others  equally  dismayed  at  the  sight  of  their 
favorite  wilderness  recreation  areas  being  laid  waste  by  fire  and  axe. 

By  the  1850's,  New  Yorkers  did  not  lack  visible  cause  for  such  concern. 
By  that  time  the  sawmills  had  been  eating  away  at  their  forests  for  230 
years.  About  1623,  a  sawmill  started  operations  near  the  site  of  Albany.  By 
1701,  there  were  40  up  and  down  the  Hudson  valley.  The  Earl  of  Bellmont 
who  seemed  to  be  the  forest  champion  of  his  generation,  observed  in  that 
year  that  "they  have  got  about  40  sawmills  up  in  this  province  which  I  hear 
destroys  more  timber  than  all  the  sawmills  in  New  Hampshire.  Four  saws 
are  the  most  in  New  Hampshire  in  one  mill  and  here  is  a  Dutchman,  lately 
come  over,  who  is  an  extraordinary  artist  at  those  mills.  This  man  has  made 
him  a  mill  that  went  with  12  saws.  A  few  such  mills  will  quickly  destroy  the 
woods  in  the  province  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  them." 

Erected  on  the  upper  streams,  creeks,  and  rivers,  these  early  mills 
needed  water  for  power  and  an  outlet  to  the  market,  so  they  did  not  go  far 
into  the  forest.  They  moved  to  the  timber  as  one  tract  after  another  was 
cleared.  Each  lumberman  had  to  be  a  jack-of-all-trades,  an  expert  raftsman 

♦Adapted  from  "Fifty  Years  of  Conservation  in  New  York  State."  by  Gurth 
Whipple;  New  York  State  Conservation  Department  and  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry;  1935. 
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as  well  as  a  log  jobber  and  mill  operator.  By  1768,  they  were  running  lumber 
rafts  in  the  upper  Hudson.  The  rafts  were  floated  to  Albany  and  the  lumber 
then  shipped  to  New  York  on  river  vessels.  Lumber  from  the  Catskills  and 
Western  New  York  was  floated  down  the  Susquehanna  and  Allegheny 
Rivers  to  mills  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  Log  driving  on  the  upper 
Hudson  commenced  about  1830.  A  gigantic  sorting  boom  was  constructed  at 
Glens  Falls  by  the  Hudson  River  Boom  Association. 

By  1850,  New  York  ranked  first  among  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the 
amount  of  lumber  cut  ( 1,600,000,000  board  feet  or  one-fifth  of  the  total  cut 
of  the  country ) .  And  by  1890,  although  the  lead  in  saw  timber  had  passed  to 
Pennsylvania  and  then  the  Lake  States,  New  York  led  all  others  in  the 
manufacture  of  pulp. 

In  the  beginning,  New  York  like  her  sister  States  of  Maine  and 
Pennsylvania,  was  a  white  pine  state.  These  giants,  which  dominated  much 
of  the  virgin  northeastern  forests,  generally  attained  heights  of  150  feet,  and 
in  some  cases  250  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  as  much  as  80  inches.  Before  1860 
the  lumbermen  cut  only  white  pine,  nothing  else,  not  even  spruce.  Hemlock 
was  left  standing  because  the  logs  would  not  float  unless  peeled.  The 
hardwoods  would  not  float  at  all.  But  as  transportation  improved,  hardwood 
logging  began.  Hemlocks  were  cut  and  their  bark  peeled  off  for  tanning, 
the  rest  left  to  rot.  By  1860,  two-thirds  of  the  great  forests  of  Northern  New 
York  had  been  logged  for  softwoods. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  State  to  divest  itself  of  its  forest  land  as  fast  as 
possible  and,  insofar  as  the  Adirondacks  were  concerned,  for  any  price  the 
land  would  bring.  The  forest  land  of  the  Adirondacks  was  regarded  as 
useless,  as  an  encumbrance,  and  any  amount  of  money,  however  small, 
realized  from  it  was  looked  upon  as  so  much  gain.  Besides,  theoretically, 
every  acre  sold  meant  an  increase  in  State  tax  revenue.  Every  facility  was 
offered  through  legislative  action  and  by  judicial  decision  for  their  disposal. 

A  law  to  facilitate  the  speedy  sale  of  the  unappropriated  land  within  the 
State  was  signed  May  6,  1786.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  was 
appointed  under  the  Act  and,  together  with  the  Comptroller,  practically 
controlled  the  land  policy  of  the  State  until  1833  when  land  was  withdrawn 
from  sale. 

As  a  colony,  New  York  owned  almost  the  entire  forest  area  of  the 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  regions,  but  with  a  systematized,  stupid  generosity, 
disposed  of  nearly  all  of  it.  Then,  like  the  proverbial  cat,  this  incubus  started 
coming  back  to  a  reluctant,  much  embarrassed  owner  through  tax  sales 
when  the  private  owners  failed  to  pay  taxes  and  interest  on  the  land  for  two 
years. 

As  time  went  on  it  became  almost  standard  procedure  for  loggers  to 
remove  the  species  and  sizes  of  timber  then  merchantable  and  then  allow 
the  land  to  revert  to  the  state  for  unpaid  taxes.  This  frequently  happened 
several  times  to  the  same  piece  of  land.  This  was  to  be  the  pattern 
throughout  the  country  for  the  next  half  century.   And  why  not?  The 
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immense  forests  seemed  limitless.  The  need  for  eare  in  harvesting  timber 
seemed  ludicrous.  The  native-born  American  knew  nothing  of  forest  regula- 
tion. Schooled  in  the  uninhibited  atmosphere  and  spaciousness  of  the 
frontier  he  took  what  he  needed  and  that  was  that. 

This  had  not  always  been  the  attitude  of  the  settlers.  Many  Europeans 
who  had  come  to  our  shores  earlier  knew  something  of  the  practice  of 
forestry.  They  understood  the  necessity  for  the  judicious  use  of  the  forests; 
they  had  before  them  the  convincing  examples  of  the  "denudiacs"  who 
made  barren  lands  and  desert  wastes  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  and 
many  sections  of  northern  Europe.  They  were  conversant,  to  some  extent, 
with  the  constructive  measures  employed  by  those  nations  to  retrieve  a 
vanished  forest  and  to  prevent  unrestricted  deforestation. 

Intermittently  in  Colonial  times,  the  voices  of  those  Europeans  were 
heard  urging  action  for  the  protection  of  the  American  woods.  Laws  against 
forest  fires  and  other  protective  measures  were  promulgated.  The  Earl  of 
Bellmont,  who  served  two  terms  as  Governor  between  1698  and  1700,  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  forest  protection  and  forest  production.  He  prohibited  by 
proclamation  the  cutting  of  big  pines  for  masts.  In  1723,  Governor  Cadwal- 
lader  Colden  recommended  that  white  pine  be  planted,  one  for  each  tree 
cut  down  or  dying.  The  Earl  of  Hillsboro  in  1768  wrote  Governor  Moore  of 
New  York  advising  a  survey  of  the  pine  districts  and  adoption  of  measures 
to  prevent  further  waste  or  destruction.  In  1770  an  inspector  of  His 
Majesty's  woods  and  forests  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Champlain  had  been 
appointed  and  in  1791  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul- 
ture, Arts,  and  Manufacture  recommended  to  the  State  that  a  system  of  tree 
planting  be  adopted  and  that  preserving  and  increasing  the  growth  of 
valuable  timber  be  considered.  Little  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  these 
recommendations. 

Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  forty-one  years  later,  recommended  strongly 
in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
Adirondack  forests,  largely  because  of  the  value  of  the  Adirondacks  as  a 
source  of  water  supply  to  the  canals  of  the  State.  Ebenezer  Emmons,  the 
distinguished  State  Geologist  who  made  the  first  Adirondack  survey,  ex- 
tolled the  value  of  natural  forests  and  wilderness  recreation  and  predicted  a 
diminished  water  supply  for  the  remainder  of  the  State  if  the  Adirondack 
woods  were  ever  replaced  by  pastures  or  open  fields.  Thenceforward,  water 
became  a  major  issue  in  the  discussions  which  revolved  around  the 
Adirondack  problem.  It  was  this  concern  for  water  and  recreation  that 
finally  led  to  the  public  outcry  for  forestry. 

It  started  with  letters  published  by  two  lovers  of  the  Adirondacks,  both 
well-known  clergymen  and  writers,  John  Todd  and  Joel  T.  Headley. 

As  the  extensive  cutting  of  timber  in  the  Adirondacks  continued,  this 
controversy  grew.  It  led  to  the  development  of  two  schools  of  conservation- 
ists. One  was  principally  concerned  with  the  forests  as  recreation  and  water 
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retention  areas,  the  other  felt  they  should  be  managed  as  a  commercial 
resource,  too. 

These  philosophies  found  powerful  advocates  in  Verplanck  Colvin,  an 
engineer,  who  was  chiefly  interested  in  forest  recreation,  and  Franklin  B. 
Hough,  spokesman  for  the  reasonable  utilization  of  the  Adirondack  forest 
for  commercial,  as  well  as  recreational,  purposes.  Colvin  is  said  to  have 
made  a  speech  at  Lake  Pleasant  in  Hamilton  County  in  1868  wherein  an 
"Adirondack  Park"  was  first  publicly  advocated.  Subsequently  he  headed 
the  Adirondack  surveys  from  1872  to  1900. 

Hough  regretted  that  the  word  "park"  had  ever  been  associated  with  the 
proposals  for  a  Forest  Preserve,  and,  he  said,  "with  us  no  Government,  State, 
or  Nation  will  ever  undertake  reservations  for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  done 
by  individuals  or  groups  for  their  own  amusement  but  that  is  a  matter  that 
concerns  nobody  else.  The  sale  of  these  privileges  by  government  may  be 
practicable  and  profitable  in  Europe  but  it  is  altogether  out  of  place  with  us. 
Our  taxpayers  would  never  tolerate  such  an  object  of  expense  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  word  'park'  has  ever  been  used  in  this  connection 
because  it  leads  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  expenses  are  to  be  increased  for 
the  enjoyment  of  those  who  have  time  or  money  to  spend  on  sports  or  in 
woodland  life." 

On  March  15,  1872,  State  Representative  Thomas  G.  Alvord,  responsive 
to  the  sentiment  which  had  been  growing  through  the  years  in  favor  of 
constructive  legislation  in  relation  to  the  Adirondacks,  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Assembly  creating  a  State  Park  Commission,  and  a  few  days  later  a 
memorial  was  presented  to  the  Senate  asking  for  the  preservation  of  the 
forests  and  game  in  New  York  by  creating  a  public  forest  park.  The  Act 
created  seven  Commissioners  "to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing, 
for  vesting  in  the  State,  the  title  of  the  timbered  regions  lying  within  the 
counties  of  Lewis,  Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  St.  Lawrence,  Herkimer  and 
Hamilton  and  converting  the  same  into  a  public  park,"  and  to  make  a  report. 
The  Commissioners  were  Horatio  Seymour,  Governor  in  1862,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Commission;  Patrick  H.  Agan;  William  B.  Taylor;  George 
Raynor;  William  A.  Wheeler  (Vice  President  of  the  United  States  in  1877); 
Verplanck  Colvin;  and  F.  B.  Hough. 

Their  report  was  dated  May  15,  1873.  This  report  contained  contribu- 
tions apparently  from  both  Colvin  and  Hough  and  probably  others.  The 
report  described  the  Adirondack  region  and  its  resources.  It  drew  attention 
to  the  wasteful  methods  of  lumbermen,  the  tax  situation  which  invited 
destruction  of  immature  trees,  the  too-generous  subsidy  of  State  land  to 
railroads,  the  need  for  control  of  the  water  supply,  and  the  social  reasons  for 
forest  preservation.  The  Commission  recommended  that  wanton  destruction 
of  forests  be  stopped  and  that  the  wild  land,  then  owned  by  the  State,  be 
retained  until  the  question  of  establishing  a  Forest  Preserve  was  decided. 

Colvin  submitted  an  Adirondack  survey  report  in  1874  which  carried  a 
separate  recommendation  for  a  State  Preserve.  These  reports  were  received 
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and  promptly  forgotten.  At  that  time,  there  was  still  a  deplorable  lack  of 
general  intelligence  on  the  subject  of  forest  preservation  and  the  public  did 
not  appreciate  the  necessity  of  legislative  or  other  action  looking  toward  the 
preservation  of  the  valuable  Adirondacks.  Consequently,  the  Legislature 
was  unresponsive.  These  reports,  however,  did  arouse  further  discussion  and 
year  by  year  the  facts  spread  before  the  people. 

A  few  years  preceding  1885  were  charged  with  conflicting  actions  for 
and  against  the  rescue  of  the  Adirondacks. 

Governor  John  A.  Dix,  in  his  annual  message  in  1874,  urged  the 
Legislature  to  act  upon  the  excellent  suggestions  of  the  Park  Commission. 
This  document  was  characterized  by  the  enthusiasms  of  Colvin  and  practi- 
cal suggestions  of  Hough.  Nothing  happened.  Governor  Alonzo  A.  Cornell  in 
1882  reawakened  interest  by  advising  that  steps  be  taken  to  protect  and 
save  the  Adirondacks.  Nothing  happened. 

In  1883,  Erastus  Brooks  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Assembly  asking 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  report  "some  positive  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  the  forest  and  trees  of  the  State  from  destruction."  This  bill 
failed,  but  an  outgrowth  of  it  was  a  law  withdrawing  from  sale  lands 
recommended  for  withdrawal  by  the  State  Park  Commission  ten  years 
before,  and,  in  addition,  the  State  land  in  Warren  and  Saratoga  Counties. 
An  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  for  acquisition  of  lands  in  which  the 
State  was  already  a  joint  owner.  This  was  probably  the  first  legislative  move 
to  acquire  land  by  outright  purchase. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  which,  later  on,  was  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  fight  to  establish  the  National  Forests,  was  the  pioneer 
organization  to  take  up  the  fight  for  saving  the  woods  and  waters  of  New 
York.  Morris  K.  Jessup  was  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  Committee  which 
went  to  Albany  in  1883  as  the  first  knight-errant  to  throw  a  lance  at  the 
Legislature,  which,  like  its  constituency,  had  been  stupified  by  the  legend  of 
forest  inexhaustibility. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  and  the  Brooklyn 
Constitution  Club  joined  the  ranks  of  the  militant  forest  crusaders  among 
whom  were  members  of  the  first  Park  Commission.  But  all  efforts  seemed 
futile.  The  leaders  became  discouraged  and  withdrew,  all  except  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation. 

In  1884,  the  Senate  Committee,  appointed  the  year  before,  reported  that 
State  lands  were  more  valuable  than  had  been  supposed  and  that  the 
interest  of  the  people  required  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the 
forests.  The  Legislature  authorized  the  appointment  of  another  committee 
to  outline  a  policy  of  State  control  of  the  forests. 

This  group  was  headed  by  Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent,  of  Harvard.  A 
decade  later,  Sargent,  strong  on  opinions  and  eventually  skeptical  of  forest 
management,  was  to  head  the  similar  committee  on  establishing  National 
Forest  Reserves.  His  New  York  committee  made  definite  recommendations 
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for  the  management  of  State  lands  and  submitted  more  information  on  the 
subject  than  had  ever  been  available  before. 

The  report  of  the  Sargent  Committee  was  followed  by  an  epidemic  of 
proposed  legislation.  Later  in  the  session,  they  were  modified  and  consoli- 
dated in  one  bill  drafted  principally  by  B.  E.  Fernow  and  supported  by  the 
New  York  City  Association.  This  measure  passed.  It  is  the  basic  law  of 
conservation  in  New  York. 

The  Act  was  signed  May  15  by  Governor  David  B.  Hill.  It  authorized 
the  appointment  of  three  Commissioners  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  first  appointed  were  Townsend  Cox; 
Sherman  W.  Knevals;  and  Theodore  B.  Besselin;  the  Secretary,  Abner 
Leavenworth  Train;  Assistant  Secretary,  Colonel  William  F.  Fox.  The 
forces  of  conservation  had  won  a  great  victory.  At  last  forest  protection, 
forest  production,  forest  utilization  were  subjects  of  official  concern. 

The  law  of  1885  defined  the  duties  of  the  Forest  Commission.  It  gave  the 
Commission  power  to  employ  a  forest  warden,  forest  inspectors,  a  clerk  and 
such  agents  as  they  deemed  necessary  and  fixed  their  compensations. 
Sections  7  and  8  of  the  law  established  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Forest 
Preserves  in  the  now  well-known  language,  which,  with  but  a  few  alter- 
ations, was  incorporated  later  in  Article  VII,  Section  7,  of  the  New  York 
State  Constitution: 

All  the  lands  now  owned  or  which  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  within  the  counties  of  Clinton  (excepting  the  towns  of  Altoona 
and  Dannemora),  Essex,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Herkimer,  Lewis, 
Saratoga,  St.  Lawrence,  Warren,  Washington,  Greene,  Ulster  and  Sullivan, 
shall  constitute  and  be  known  as  the  Forest  Preserve.  The  lands  now  or 
hereafter  constituting  the  Forest  Preserve  shall  be  forever  kept  as  wild  forest 
lands.  They  shall  not  be  sold,  nor  shall  they  be  leased  or  taken  by  any  person 
or  corporation,  public  or  private. 

The  Commission  was  to  have  the  care,  custody,  control  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  Forest  Preserve,  and  was  commanded  to  maintain  and  protect 
the  forest  and  to  promote  growth.  It  was  to  have  charge  of  tree  planting  and 
forest  fire  prevention.  The  law  set  up  a  system  of  fire  wardens  and  also 
designated  town  supervisors  to  perform  similar  duties  where  fire  wardens 
were  not  appointed.  The  law  also  provided  that  any  person  ordered  to  fight 
forest  fires  by  the  forest  warden,  supervisor,  inspector,  forester  or  any  other 
authorized  authority,  and  who  refused,  would  be  liable  for  punishment.  It 
empowered  the  Commission  to  bring  actions  in  the  name  of  the  people  for 
trespass,  or  injuries  to  the  Preserve  and  to  recover  for  damages  to  unlawfully 
occupied  lands. 

The  new  law  also  directed  that  railroads  operating  in  the  Preserve  must 
cut  and  burn  off,  or  remove  from  their  rights-of-way,  grass,  brush  and 
inflammable  material.  The  railroad  companies  were  ordered  to  install 
screens  in  the  stacks  of  their  locomotives  and  devices  to  prevent  escape  of 
fire  from  fire-boxes.  A  penalty  was  also  provided  for  setting  forest  fires. 
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Section  18  of  the  law  provided  that  the  Commission  should  take  such 
measures  as  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Regents,  the  Univer- 
sities and  the  Forest  Commission  might  approve  for  awakening  an  interest 
in  forestry  in  the  public  schools,  academies  and  colleges  of  the  State  and 
imparting  some  degree  of  elementary  instruction. 

Section  19  provided  that  as  soon  as  practicable  the  Commission  should 
prepare  circulars  of  information  giving  plain  and  concise  advice  for  the  care 
of  forests  on  private  lands,  and  for  the  starting  of  new  plantations  upon 
lands  denuded  by  cutting,  eroded  by  droughts  or  injured  by  fire.  These 
publications  were  to  be  furnished  without  cost  and  brought  to  the  notice  of 
persons  who  would  be  benefited.  For  the  administration  of  this  Act,  $15,000 
was  appropriated. 

This  is  the  first  comprehensive  legislative  act  to  set  aside  and  develop  a 
State  Forest  Preserve.  The  fact  that  it  also  provided  for  education  in  forestry 
indicated  that  those  who  framed  the  law  appreciated  fully  the  nature  of  the 
problem.  It  antedated  by  six  years  the  1891  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  National  Forests  and  by  twelve  years  the  law  providing  for 
their  administration. 

In  1885,  California,  Colorado,  and  Ohio  each  passed  a  law  authorizing  a 
State  Forest  agency  before  New  York.  But  their  agencies  did  not  endure. 
From  this  small  beginning  in  New  York  began  a  movement  which  spread  to 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union  and  into  the  Federal  Government  itself. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Law  of  1885,  and  before  any  plan  could  be 
formed,  the  Forest  Commission  was  confronted  by  the  inevitable  dilemma. 
There  were  advocates  of  the  laissez-faire  policy.  Some  said  that  if  the  wild 
lands  were  left  alone,  nature  would  attend  to  the  reclothing  of  the  lumbered 
and  burned  areas.  Others  argued  that  the  State  should  protect  the  forests 
from  fire  and  lumber  trespassers,  but  that  it  should  not  interfere  with  timber 
cutting.  Taxation  was  also  becoming  a  problem  where  the  State  was 
acquiring  land  and  paying  no  local  taxes.  The  feasibility  of  managing  the 
State's  forest  lands  for  growing  trees,  watershed  protection,  and  recreation 
was  pressing  for  determination.  Some  suggested  that  the  State  should 
condemn  and  take  the  land,  exercising  its  right  of  eminent  domain;  others 
that  the  State  should  acquire  the  land  by  purchase.  Even  at  this  early  date  it 
was  held  by  a  few  bold  spirits  of  constructive  imagination  that  the  State 
could  well  afford  $15,000,000  as  an  investment  in  establishing  a  Forest 
Preserve. 

The  disciples,  especially  the  vested  disciples  of  recreation,  and  also  those 
who  were  for  the  utilization  of  the  timber  of  the  Adirondacks  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  appeared  in  the  legislative  halls  and  at  Commission  head- 
quarters almost  before  the  Commission  had  settled  down  to  its  work.  They 
brought  protest.  First  were  the  groups,  associations,  and  individuals  who 
had  purchased  land  in  the  Adirondacks  or  occupied  the  woods  for  pleasura- 
ble purposes,  and  second,  the  lumbermen. 

The  number  of  private  preserves  had  increased  rapidly  from  the  time 
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agitation  for  a  Preserve  began.  Private  landholders  feared  that  the  State 
would  deprive  them  of  their  land.  The  lumbermen,  also  suspicious  that 
restrictions  would  be  imposed  upon  their  logging  methods  and  upon  their 
field  of  operations,  totally  opposed  the  Forest  Preserve  idea. 

Between  1872  and  1885  a  virtual  stampede  for  land  ensued.  One  hundred 
thousand  acres  were  recovered  from  the  State  by  former  owners  and  others 
by  attacking  the  validity  of  the  State's  tax  titles.  There  were  accusations 
against  the  lumbermen,  probably  more  or  less  well-founded,  that  they  were 
wielding  political  influence  to  recapture  control  of  the  woods.  The  alert 
public  grew  increasingly  bitter  as  the  lumber  lobbies  had  their  way  in 
Albany.  The  last  straw  finally  came  in  1893  when  the  new  Forest  Commis- 
sion was  authorized  to  sell  timber  in  the  Forest  Preserve.  The  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  and  a  special  committee  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Constitutional  Club  fought  the  bill  bitterly. 

When  they  lost  and  the  lobbies  won,  they  there  and  then  concluded  that 
the  forests  could  be  preserved  only  behind  the  sacrosanct  protection  of  the 
State  Constitution  itself.  There  may  have  been  other  factors  at  work,  too. 
Russell  M.  L.  Carson  speculated:  "It  is  said  on  the  one  hand  that  it  was  to 
kill  off  an  unholy  alliance  between  grafting  politicians  and  unscrupulous 
lumbermen;  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  rumors  that  the  amendment 
was  secretly  inspired  by  a  railroad  company  to  prevent  a  rival  from 
extending  its  line  into  the  Adirondacks." 

Alfred  L.  Donaldson,  in  his  History  of  the  Adirondacks,  states  that, 
following  the  unavailing  efforts  of  the  forest  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Transportation  and  the  special  committee  of  the  Brooklyn 
Constitution  Club  which  appealed  to  Governor  Flower  not  to  sign  the  bill  to 
permit  the  cutting  of  timber  on  the  Forest  Preserve,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
New  York  City  and  as  it  was  breaking  up,  Frank  S.  Gardner,  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  commented:  "I  am  convinced  that 
the  forests  will  never  be  safe  until  they  are  put  in  the  Constitution."  It  was  a 
"sigh  that  proved  an  inspiration  and  became  the  casual  genesis  of  Article 
Vll-Section  7,  making  Mr.  Gardner  the  father  of  that  vastly  important 
amendment,"  Donaldson  wrote. 

Others  undoubtedly  figured  in  this  effort  to  close  the  Adirondacks 
against  the  harvesting  of  timber;  most  particularly,  the  private  preserve 
owners  and  members  of  private  clubs  represented  on  the  various  boards 
from  New  York.  Water  supply,  also,  must  have  been  considered.  All  of  this, 
fired  by  a  loss  of  faith  in  the  Legislature,  infused  the  breath  of  life  into  a 
well-nigh  desperate  measure. 

Gardner's  remark  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  secure 
Constitutional  protection  for  the  Preserve.  Edward  P.  Martin,  Frank  S. 
Gardner,  and  Peter  F.  Schofield,  prominently  identified  with  the  forestry 
law  of  1885,  formed  a  triumvirate  of  crusaders. 

Gardner  and  Schofield  wrote  the  first  draft  of  the  proposed  measure. 
This  first  draft  authorized  the  leasing  of  campsites.   The   document  was 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  David  McClure,  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  then  in  session.  A  conference  with  Elihu  Root  and  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  President  of  the  Convention  and  with  other  leading  members, 
followed.  At  the  close  of  this  conference,  Choate  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"You  have  brought  here  the  most  important  question  before  this  Assembly. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  only  question  that  warrants  the  existence  of  the  Conven- 
tion." 

Choate  created  a  special  committee  and  appointed  as  chairman,  Colonel 
McClure,  a  Democrat,  when,  according  to  precedent,  the  chairmanship 
should  have  gone  to  a  Republican. 

McClure  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  in  an  eloquent  address 
and  stated  that  "it  is  necessary  for  the  health,  safety,  and  general  advantage 
of  the  people  that  the  forest  lands  now  owned,  and  hereafter  acquired  by 
the  State,  and  the  timber  on  them  should  be  preserved  intact  as  a  Forest 
Preserve  and  not  be  sold." 

The  debate  on  this  report  brought  out  strong  arguments  for  preserving 
the  integrity  of  the  Adirondacks  and  stressed  more  than  ever  the  recreation- 
al advantages  of  the  Northern  Forests. 

William  P.  Goodell,  of  Syracuse,  proposed  the  addition  of  the  single 
word  "destroyed"  which  made  the  last  clause  of  the  amendment  read  "nor 
shall  the  timber  therein  be  sold,  removed,  or  destroyed."  Without  this  vital 
word,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  and  thought  that  had  been  lavished  on 
the  amendment,  there  would  have  been  no  prohibition  covering  the 
destruction  of  trees  by  any  means.  The  cutting  of  trees  would  have  been 
permitted. 

The  amendment  was  unanimously  adopted  by  a  vote  of  122  to  0  and  was 
the  first  amendment  to  be  so  honored,  before  or  since,  in  a  New  York 
Constitutional  Convention. 

It  became  effective  January  1,  1895.  But  before  that  time  could  arrive, 
there  were  attempts  to  subvert  its  provisions.  Certain  members  of  the  Forest 
Commission  maneuvered  to  grant  a  right-of-way  to  the  Adirondack  Railway 
Company  from  North  Creek  to  Long  Lake,  a  conspiracy  foiled  at  the  last 
moment. 

Almost  immediately  attempts  were  made  to  amend  the  new  law.  In 
1897,  and  in  1898,  the  plan  to  practice  forestry  in  the  Forest  Preserve  was 
revived  by  the  Commission  which  declared  that  the  State  was  in  a  position 
to  base  the  management  of  these  forests  on  conservative  methods  and  to  see 
them  carried  out.  This  argument  had  been  handed  down  from  the  first 
report  of  the  Forest  Commission.  The  first  recommendation  of  the  report  of 
1900  also  was  to  amend  the  Constitution,  and  again  the  practice  of  forestry 
was  advised  by  the  Superintendent  of  Forests.  He  reiterated  his  plea  in  1901 
to  no  avail.  A  resolution  that  would  have  legalized  the  sale  of  lands  outside 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Parks  passed  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1903,  and  was  up  again  for  passage  in  1904,  but  failed. 

Thus,  the  section  has  remained  inviolate  to  this  day,  much  to  the  delight 
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of  wilderness  and  park  advocates  on  one  hand  and  the  consternation  of  the 
practical  forester  on  the  other.  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  first  American  trained  as 
a  forester  who  picked  up  some  of  his  earliest  working  experience  in  the 
early  1890's  roaming  the  woods  of  the  Adirondack^,  put  it  in  blunt  and  salty 
language  before  a  meeting  of  wealthy  New  York  gentlemen  farmers : 

For  ten  years,  we  have  been  trying  to  provide  suitable  protection  and 
management  for  the  State  Forest  Preserves.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  we  find 
ourselves  reduced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  very  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
give  up  all  hope  of  a  sound  and  profitable  management  and  simply  content 
ourselves  with  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  guardians  of  the  forest  to 
do  it  any  harm.* 

Pinchot's  lecture  notwithstanding,  the  people  of  New  York  had  made 
their  decision  and  they  have  not  seen  fit  to  change  it.  In  that  decision,  a 
basic  issue  in  American  forest  conservation  was  born.  The  sometimes  heated 
differences  between  the  advocates  of  wilderness  and  the  practicing  forester, 
born  in  those  early  days  in  New  York  before  American  forestry  was  even 
out  of  the  womb,  continue  down  to  the  present  day  unabated. 

'Breaking  New  Ground,  Gifford  Pinchot,  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Company,  New 
York,  1951. 


CHAPTER  2 


Maine:  Paul  Bunyan's  Classroom 


A  high  land  full  of  venj  thick  forests,  the  trees  of  which  were  pine, 
cypresses,  and  such  as  grow  in  cold  regions. 

— Giovanni  da  Verrazano,   1524 

While  the  conservationists  were  schooling  themselves  in  New  York,  the 
loggers  were  schooling  themselves  in  Maine. 

The  bountiful  abundance  of  majestic  white  pine  first  brought  Europeans 
into  those  woods.  Captain  George  Weymouth  landed  on  the  coast  in  1605 
and  carried  back  with  him  to  England  samples  of  the  pine  he  found  growing 
there.  What  he  had  seen  represented  a  supply  of  naval  timbers  that  would 
gladden  the  heart  of  any  Royal  Navy  man. 

Two  years  later  the  Popham  Colonists  landed  on  a  headland  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River;  first  to  seek  a  permanent  home  in  the  Maine 
wilderness.  In  a  short  time  they  had  constructed  the  first  ship  to  be  launched 
in  the  New  World  by  an  English-speaking  people. 

Although  the  Popham  colony  was  abandoned  after  only  two  years,  others- 
soon  followed.  And  with  them  came  the  inevitable  sawmills.  There  is  some 
disagreement  over  the  location  of  the  first  one;  some  say  York  in  1623,  others 
claim  South  Berwick  around  1632.  In  any  case,  by  1634  a  mill  had  been  built 
on  the  Piscataqua  River  in  South  Berwick.  It  milled  the  first  lumber  to  be 
exported  from  the  United  States.  Two  years  earlier  the  State's  first  commer- 
cial shipyard  was  established  on  Richmond  Island  in  the  Kennebec  River. 
The  two  enterprises,  sawmilling  and  shipbuilding,  grew  hand-in-hand  and 
for  200  years  the  Maine  shipbuilding  industry  thrived.  By  1855,  when  the 
United  States  boasted  the  world's  largest  Merchant  Marine,  more  than  half 
its  ships  had  been  built  "Down  East."  Many  of  these  vessels  carried  lumber 
from  the  state's  saw  mills  to  all  major  ports  of  the  world. 

From  its  beginnings  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State,  the  lumber 
industry  moved  north  and  east  along  the  river  waterways  that  drained  some 
o(  the  finest  pine  forests  in  the  country.  Eventually  it  worked  its  way 
eastward  to  the  Penobscot  River  which  became  the  heart  of  the  industry 
during  the  state's  most  prosperous  lumbering  days.  At  one  time,  the  city  of 
Bangor,  located  50  miles  from  the  ocean  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Penobscot,  shipped  out  more  lumber  than  any  other  port  in  the  world, 

On  a  visit  to  Bangor  in  1846,  Henry  David  Thoreau  noted  that  there 
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were  250  sawmills  or  the  Penobscot  and  its  tributaries  above  Bangor,  "the 
greater  part  of  them  in  the  immediate  neighborhood." 

Outdoorsmen  of  Thoreau's  gentle  nature  were  far  outnumbered  in  the 
Bangor  of  1846  by  the  more  boisterous  and  exuberant  lumberjacks.  Stewart 
Holbrook,  one  of  the  best  chroniclers  to  ever  write  about  these  men  is 
convinced  they  made  their  first  appearance  in  the  Maine  Woods: 

No  historian  has  been  able  to  say  just  when  the  logger  or  lumberjack  as  we 
know  him  appeared.  The  early  American  hewers  and  sawyers  of  wood  were 
called  "lumberers."  It  did  not  matter  whether  they  worked  in  the  forest  or  in 
the  sawmill;  most  of  them  did  both,  in  winter  making  trees  into  logs  and  in 
summer  sawing  the  logs  into  deals  (boards)  or  timbers.  Yet  the  professional 
woodsman,  the  logger,  the  man  who  would  work  in  the  timber  or  at  nothing 
at  all,  was  sighted  as  early  as  1801  by  a  visiting  Englishman. 

"His  habits  in  the  forest,"  observed  E.  A.  Kendall,  "and  his  voyage  (the 
river  drive)  all  break  up  the  system  of  persevering  industry  and  substitute 
one  of  alternate  toil  and  indolence,  hardship  and  debauch;  and  in  the 
alternation,  indolence  and  debauch  will  inevitably  be  indulged  in  the 
greatest  possible  proportion." 

Fifty  years  later  on  a  tour  of  Maine,  a  Mr.  C.  Lanman  took  a  perceptive 
look  at  the  loggers  there.  He  found  them  to  be  a  young  and  powerfully  built 
race  of  men,  mostly  New  Englanders,  generally  unmarried,  who  though 
"rude  in  their  manner"  were  "quite  intelligent."  Alas,  they  were  also 
"intemperate."  They  seemed  to  the  visitor  "to  have  a  passion  for  their  wild 
and  toilsome  life";  and  they  had  a  fine  eye  for  the  fantastic;  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  he  reported,  they  were  "wearing  two  red  flannel  shirts." 

Maine  was  to  become  the  first  great  lumber-producing  region,  and 
Maine's  Bangor  was  the  first  city  of  size  whose  entire  energies  were  given 
over  to  the  making  and  shipping  of  lumber  and  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
loggers  who  cut  the  trees.  Both  the  state  and  the  city  contributed  things  and 
styles  and  techniques  and  even  attitudes  that  were  to  follow  the  timber  line 
west  to  the  Pacific.  They  contributed  men  too. 

Bangor  begins  the  chronology  of  the  great  and  classic  centers.  In  turn 
came  Glens  Falls,  New  York,  and  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania;  then  Saginaw 
and  Muskegon,  both  in  Michigan,  Marinette,  Ashland,  La  Crosse,  and  Eau 
Claire  vied  with  one  another  in  Wisconsin.  In  Minnesota,  Stillwater,  named 
for  the  Penobscot  town  in  Maine,  Minneapolis,  Cloquet,  Duluth,  and 
Bemidji  were  noted  sawdust  cities.  In  the  Far  West,  Portland,  Seattle,  and 
Tacoma  ruled  the  Douglas  fir  region,  although  the  port  of  Grays  Harbor, 
Washington,  often  shipped  as  much  as  1,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  a 
season.  Spokane,  Washington,  and  Coeur  d'  Alene,  Idaho,  sawed  western 
white  pine.  Bend,  Oregon,  sawed  ponderosa  pine.  The  great  center  of 
California's  redwood  production  was  Eureka  on  Humboldt  Bay. 

In  any  one  of  these  towns  you  could  always  find  men  from  Maine  and 
often  other  Maine  influences.  Five  western  lumber  states  had  a  Bangor  each; 
at  least  three  had  a  Stillwater.  The  idea  of  a  cooperative  sorting  boom  to 
handle  logs  for  associated  companies  originated  in  1825  with  the  Penobscot 
Boom  Company,  and  it  was  copied  again  and  again  on  western  rivers.  In 
possibly  a  dozen  western  cities  there  was  a  "Penobscot  Building." 
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It  was  a  Maine  blacksmith,  Joe  Peavey  of  Stillwater,  who  invented  the 
improved  cant  dog  that  bears  his  name,  which  is  as  well  known  in  Oregon 
and  California  as  in  his  native  country.  Old  Peavey  went  on  to  contribute  the 
Peavey  Hoist,  for  raising  the  gates  of  driving  dams,  and  a  hay  press,  by 
which  loose  hay  could  be  baled  into  small  tight  bundles  for  easy  transporta- 
tion into  the  logging  camps. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  log-branding  hammer  or  ax  originated  in 
Maine.* 

The  bigness  of  the  Maine  woods  is  reflected  in  the  stature  and  exploits  of 
the  legendary  lumberjacks  of  which  Paul  Bunyan  was  the  most  famous. 
Owner  of  the  great  Blue  Ox,  Babe;  boss  of  the  biggest  lumbercamps,  log 
drives,  and  woods  crews  of  all  times  .  .  .  and  some  say  the  inventor  of 
logging  itself.  .  .  .  Paul  Bunyan  is  a  manifestation  of  the  pioneer  woodsman's 
feeling  of  insignificance  in  the  immensity  of  the  untamed  woods,  and  of  his 
determination  to  conquer  them  in  spite  of  his  size. 

Paul's  exploits  were  common  knowledge  in  the  lumber  camps  long 
before  the  general  public  came  to  know  of  his  feats.  The  stories  of  his  life 
and  times  are  said  to  have  originated  among  the  predominantly  French- 
Canadian  woodsmen  of  the  Lake  States  not  long  after  Paul  had  passed  that 
way  on  his  journey  west  from  Maine.  His  place  of  birth  is  still  debated.  But 
the  signs  of  his  presence  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Pine  Tree  State. 

For  example,  the  waves  caused  by  the  rocking  of  his  floating  baby  cradle 
still  send  mammoth  tides  surging  into  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  The  landscape 
of  Maine  is  dotted  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  lakes  and  ponds  which 
are  nothing  more  than  the  flooded  footprints  of  Babe  the  Blue  Ox,  and  famed 
Moosehead  Lake  was  caused  when  Babe  lay  down  to  rest  one  day.  The 
sandpile  where  Paul  played  as  a  boy  is  still  evident,  rising  above  the 
spruce-fir  forests  of  central  Maine.  It  has  been  given  the  name  "Mount 
Katahdin"  and  as  the  highest  point  in  Maine  and  northern  terminus  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail,  has  become  one  of  the  state's  most  popular  hiking  and 
camping  areas. 

So  although  Paul  and  his  legendary  crew  followed  the  lumbering  boom 
westward  in  the  late  1800's,  it  was  in  the  pine  and  spruce  woods  of  Maine 
that  he  developed  the  style  that  was  to  write  logging  history  in  song  and 
story  across  the  country. 

White  pine  was  the  unchallenged  monarch  of  the  lumbering  trade  until 
about  1850,  when  red  spruce  began  to  appear  on  the  mill  carriages.  By  1861. 
areas  which  had  been  cut  once  for  white  pine  were  made  to  yield  another 
crop:  this  time,  spruce. 

In  1868  a  new  era  in  the  forest  economy  of  the  state  began.  In  the 
basement  of  a  sawmill  in  Topsham,  paper  was  manufacturered  from  wood. 
By  1880  a  pulp  and  paper  industry  was  in  full  swing.  It  sustained  itself  on 


*Yankee  Loggers,  A  Recollection  of  Woodsmen,  Cooks,  and  River  Drivers,  by 
Stewart  H.  Holbrook,  International  Paper  Company,  New  York.  1961.  By  permission 
of  the  International  Paper  Company. 
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the  hitherto  untouched  stands  of  spruce  and  fir  which  covered  the  interior  of 
the  State.  The  industry  grew  rapidly  and  eventually  overshadowed  all  other 
forest  industries.  In  1890,  Maine  led  the  nation,  manufacturing  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  nation's  paper.  It  still  accounts  for  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
State's  manufacturing  output. 

In  1639,  Maine  was  defined  in  a  charter  granted  by  the  English  King  to 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  as  all  land  east  and  north  of  the  Piscataqua  River. 
The  territory,  known  as  the  Province  of  Maine,  was  governed  by  Gorges  as 
Lord  Proprietor.  In  1674,  however,  the  proprietorship  reign  over  the 
Province  of  Maine  was  broken.  The  Massachusetts  Colony  had  won  the 
favor  of  the  English  King  and  the  Maine  territory  was  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  as  the  "District  of  Maine."  Not  until  1820,  was 
Maine  finally  separated  from  Massachusetts  to  become  a  sovereign  state  in 
its  own  right.  The  confusion  of  boundary  lines  and  land  policies  which 
inevitably  followed  did  much  to  shape  Maine's  early  forest  history. 

While  Maine  was  still  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  its  wild  lands,  covered  at 
that  time  with  unbroken  forests,  had  been  recognized  as  a  valuable  financial 
resource  which  could  keep  the  State  afloat  economically.  Grants  of  land 
were  used  instead  of  cash  payments  in  the  settlement  of  state  debts.  In  fact, 
the  lack  of  ready  money  often  made  it  necessary  for  Massachusetts  to  offer 
grants  of  land  in  the  District  of  Maine  for  almost  every  conceivable  purpose 
of  trade.  Schools  and  academies  were  endowed  with  acres  of  forest  land, 
and,  in  such  cases,  whole  townships  were  laid  out  in  the  wilds  of  Maine. 
State  improvements,  such  as  roads,  the  building  of  mills,  and  the  promotion 
of  other  enterprises  were  often  financed  by  selling  lands  in  this  wilderness 
region.  So  firmly  fixed  had  this  custom  become  that  in  later  years,  when 
Maine  became  a  separate  State,  the  public  treasury  and  the  citizenry  as 
well,  depended  upon  revenue  from  the  wild  lands. 

For  years  the  new  State  relied  heavily  upon  sales  of  land  and  timber  for 
money  to  pay  current  expenses.  Public  institutions,-  such  as  schools  and 
colleges,  were  endowed  with  lands.  When  the  State  Capitol  was  construct- 
ed, twelve  townships  of  land  were  sold  by  the  legislature,  the  proceeds  used 
for  the  erection  of  the  building. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  these  activities  required  supervision.  To 
provide  this,  the  Legislature  in  1820>  authorized  the  Governor  and  Council 
to  appoint,  jointly  with  the  Executive  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, or  separately  on  the  part  of  Maine,  if  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
declined  to  act  on  the  appointment,  one  or  more  agents  to  perform  such  acts 
and  duties  relating  to  the  public  roads  and  the  care  and  preservation  of  the 
timber  on  the  public  lands  as  might  be  prescribed  by  the  Governor. 

Massachusetts  apparently  did  not  care  to  join  in  the  appointment  of  land 
agents,  however,  so  a  resolve  approved  February  6,  1822,  repealed  the 
earlier  one,  and  authorized  the  Governor  and  Council  to  appoint  one  or 
more  agents  "whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  perform  all  such  acts  and  duties 
relating  to  the  preservation  of  the  timber  and  grass  on  the  public  lands,  or 
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any  part  thereof,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  Governor 
and  Council."  These  agents  were  to  receive  reasonable  compensation,  which 
was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  lands  and  timber.  On 
February  8,  1823,  another  resolve  authorized  the  Governor  and  Council  to 
appoint  agents  to  preserve  the  timber  and  grass  on  the  public  lands,  and  to 
sell  to  settlers  lands  not  to  exceed  500  acres  per  settler.  The  first  really 
comprehensive  act  "to  promote  the  sale  and  settlement  of  public  lands"  was 
passed  on  February  25,  1824.  This  Act  provided  in  some  detail  for  the  sale 
of  cultivatable  land  to  settlers,  and  for  the  sale  of  timber  lands  unfit  for 
settlement  and  cultivation.  The  disposition  of  public  lands  under  this  act 
both  shaped  and  was  shaped  by  the  pattern  of  land  ownership  in  Maine. 

As  the  sawmills  and  logging  operations  expanded  eastward  during  the 
late  18th  and  19th  Centuries,  settlements  sprang  up  with  them.  Fishing  and 
shipping  centers  grew  at  the  mouths  of  major  rivers  and  in  harbors  along  the 
coast.  Agricultural  communities  and  manufacturing  plants  developed  where 
settlers  cleared  and  planted  the  land.  As  a  result,  organized  communities 
were  carved  out  of  the  forest  in  southern  Maine. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vast  northern  spruce-fir  forests,  far  from  the 
channels  of  commerce,  and  unwanted  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  paper 
industry,  attracted  few  but  the  occasional  lumberman  in  search  of  pine  and 
spruce.  Where  the  timber  had  little  value,  the  land  was  worth  even  less  to 
the  settler.  Instead  of  a  pattern  of  small  ownerships  and  organized  towns, 
the  wildlands  were  bought  and  sold  by  the  thousands  of  acres.  These  large 
ownerships  were  to  become  the  basis  of  supply  for  Maine's  extensive  pulp 
and  paper  industry.  They  make  up,  today,  that  vast  forested  interior  of  the 
State  which  is  almost  entirely  owned  by  the  pulp  and  paper  companies. 

This  curious  dual  pattern  of  land  ownership  was  bound  to  have  an 
impact  upon  the  evolution  of  public  forestry  in  Maine.  First  of  all,  because 
99  per  cent  of  the  State  had  been  placed  in  private  hands  as  a  matter  of 
deliberate  public  policy,  public  forest  ownership  was  precluded.  Inevitably 
whatever  pressures  developed  to  bring  about  State  forestry  in  Maine  had 
their  genesis  in  the  need  for  protecting  privately-owned  timber  from  fire 
and  disease.  This  is  precisely  what  happened  as  logging  proceeded  apace, 
baring  more  and  more  of  the  forest  floor  to  the  drying  effects  of  the  sun  and 
wind. 

The  first  large  fires  of  which  records  exist  occurred  in  southern  Maine  in 
1761  and  1762.  Other  fires  burned  periodically  throughout  the  subsequent 
seasons,  but  it  wasn't  until  1795  that  another  fire  of  large  enough  proportions 
to  merit  historical  comment  took  place.  Accounts  place  this  burn  in  the 
Penobscot  River  drainage,  one  such  report  saying  that  an  estimated  two 
hundred  square  miles  of  timber  burned  in  an  area  lying  along  both  banks  of 
the  river. 

By  all  accounts  the  most  destructive  of  the  pre-1900  fires  was  the  burn  of 
1825,  covering  an  area  lying  largely  in  central  Maine's  Piscataqua  County. 
Locally  the  blaze  was   called   the   "Mirimichi   fire"   although    it    had    no 
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connection  with  the  even  larger  fire  that  was  burning  at  the  same  time  in 
the  Mirimichi  River  area  of  New  Brunswick.  Concerning  the  Maine  fire,  one 
historian  says,  "Clearing  fires  were  probably  the  center  of  the  conflagration. 
Proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  fire  sprung  up  in  so  many  places  at  once.  It 
was  in  several  towns  the  same  night  and  men  found  it  all  about  them  when 
they  turned  out  to  fight  it.  So  strongly  were  they  impressed  by  this  feature  of 
it  and  so  impossible  was  it  to  either  quench  or  curb  that  the  fire  was 
attributed  in  the  minds  of  the  superstitious  to  supernatural  origin.  Men 
thought  the  fire  rained  down." 

Winds  of  gale  force  were  blamed  for  giving  the  fire  its  start,  and  even 
after  the  wind  died  down,  the  fire  had  gained  such  force  that  it  continued  to 
burn,  "ravaging  the  timberlands  unhindered  for  weeks"  until  rain  finally 
extinguished  it.  Territory  covered  by  this  fire  is  estimated  at  1,300  square 
miles,  much  of  it  prime  timberland. 

Another  of  the  big  fires,  this  one  in  1837,  is  of  interest  because  it  was 
reportedly  set  by  a  State  land  agent.  The  fire  burned  some  150,000  acres  of 
prime  pine  timberland  east  of  Mount  Katahdin,  land  on  which  poachers 
had  been  stealing  state-owned  timber.  The  local  land  agent  came  across 
some  fields  of  mown  hay,  used  as  stock  feed  by  the  poachers.  Thinking  that 
loss  of  the  hay  would  slow  down  the  timber  trespass,  Chase,  the  agent,  set 
fire  to  the  hay  stacks.  He  barely  escaped  the  ensuing  fire  with  his  life.  In 
1884  a  blaze  reportedly  started  by  fishermen  to  drive  away  mosquitos  swept 
over  some  twenty  thousand  acres  of  timber  and  logging  slash  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Mount  Katahdin. 

As  fires  of  this  proportion  occurred  periodically,  the  need  for  forest 
protection  laws  became  apparent.  The  first  forest  legislation  aimed  at  fire 
control  pre-dated  the  creation  of  a  forestry  department  by  36  years.  In  1855, 
a  law  was  passed  making  it  unlawful  to  kindle  a  fire  on  the  land  of  another 
without  the  owner's  permission,  except  that  river  drivers  could  kindle 
warming  fires  so  long  as  they  assumed  responsibility  for  any  fires  which 
escaped  control.  For  the  record,  it  should  be  noted  that  as  early  as  1631,  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  passed  an  ordinance  establishing  liability  and 
punishments  for  the  setting  of  destructive  woods  fires,  a  measure  designed 
to  "prevent  damage  by  firing  ye  woods,  etc."  The  ordinance  was  further 
broadened  by  amendment  in  1639  and  again  in  1652  when  the  death 
penalty  was  prescribed  for  anyone  convicted  of  willfully  setting  fires.  Maine 
woods  historian  P.  T.  Coolidge  points  out  that  these  measures  were  proba- 
bly not  legally  applicable  to  Maine  since  the  Bay  Colony  did  not  take  over 
the  area  until  the  late  1600's,  but  they  do  show  early  appreciation  of  the 
need  for  forest  protection. 

By  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  Century,  the  fire  problem  in  Maine  had 
reached  such  proportions  that  in  1891,  the  legislature  passed  an  Act  creating 
a  Forest  Commission.  Newspaper  accounts  and  legislative  records  reveal 
little  of  the  behind-the-scenes  activity  or  public  opinion  that  led  to  the 
introduction  and  passage  of  the  bill.  In  reading  back  over  the  rather  meager 
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reports  that  accompanied  the  birth  of  the  Maine  Forest  Service,  one  gets  the 
impression  that  this  was  no  crusade  inspired  by  a  band  of  flag-waving, 
clamoring  citizens.  There  was  no  great  rash  of  fires  in  the  months  immedi- 
ately preceding  enactment  of  the  bill,  and  although  Governor  Burleigh 
mentioned  the  need  for  forest  conservation  legislation  in  his  inaugural 
address,  the  point  was  not  stressed  and  he  made  no  specific  suggestions  as  to 
what  form  the  legislation  should  take.  Forestry  came  to  Maine  in  unspectac- 
ular fashion,  more  than  likely  a  behind-the-scenes  proposal  of  the  big  timber 
owners  of  the  interior  who  needed  state  help  to  protect  their  lands  from  fire. 
In  addition  to  creating  a  forestry  commission,  the  law  provided  that:  ( 1 ) 
the  state  Land  Agent  be  designated  also  as  Forest  Commissioner,  (2)  select 
men  were  also  to  serve  as  fire  wardens  in  organized  towns,  (3)  county 
commissioners  were  to  appoint  fire  wardens  in  the  unorganized  towns  of  the 
interior  and,  (4)  the  teaching  of  forestry  was  to  be  initiated  at  the 
University  of  Maine. 

While  the  Land  Agent  now  found  himself  with  the  added  title  of  "Forest 
Commissioner,"  he  was  given  practically  no  money  and  even  less  real  fire 
control  authority.  His  major  responsibility  was  to  keep  fire  records,  develop 
reports  on  the  forest  resource,  and  send  suggestions  regarding  forest 
protection  to  the  Governor  and  his  Council.  The  legislature,  it  seems,  was 
hesitant  to  exert  any  authority  on  privately-owned  lands.  Not  until  1903,  did 
it  put  enough  teeth  in  the  forest  protection  program— in  terms  of  money  and 
power— to  do  any  good.  And  the  method  of  financing  was  a  Maine 
innovation— the  cost  of  protection  was  apportioned  among  the  big  forest 
land  owners  and  towns. 

Much  of  the  department's  work,  judging  from  the  reports  of  the  forest 
commissioners  between  1891  and  1904,  was  directed  toward  the  encourage- 
ment of  better  forest  practices  and  studies  of  the  timber  resources  of  the 
State.  Cyrus  Packard,  the  first  Forest  Commissioner,  was  apparently  quite 
aware  of  the  need  for  public  education  in  getting  a  real  forest  protection 
program  underway.  His  first  annual  report  opened  with  an  admonition  to 
the  "average  citizen"  on  the  great  costs  of  forest  fire. 

The  field  force  of  newly-named  wardens  apparently  shared  his  feelings. 
One  of  them  almost  coined  a  phrase  that  in  later  years  would  be  the  battle 
cry  of  fire  prevention  education  when  he  wrote  in  his  report  that  there  was  a 
need  to  "impress  upon  the  people  the  benefit  of  keeping  the  forests  green." 

Although  untrained  in  forestry,  Packard  was  far  from  being  just  a 
fireman  and,  though  his  lack  of  training  embarrassed  him,  he  knew  that 
there  was  more  to  good  forestry  and  forest  protection  than  fire  control  alone. 
Appended  to  the  official  section  of  his  first  report  were  a  series  of  papers, 
written  at  his  request  by  qualified  men  in  the  forestry  field  covering 
reforestation,  recreation  as  it  affected  forest  protection,  and  the  conservation 
of  the  forest  resource  through  wise  and  proper  cutting  practices.  The  prac- 
tice was  continued  in  subsequent  reports  by  the  Forestry  Department  for 
another  two  decades. 
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It  was  not  until  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  however,  that  Maine's 
new-born  Forest  Service  received  the  support,  political  and  financial,  to 
address  itself  to  even  its  number  one  problem  in  the  forests :  fire. 

Nonetheless,  the  woods  of  Maine  gave  major  shape  to  the  American 
forest  industry  in  those  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  ...  an  impress  that 
moulded  much  of  the  forest  history  to  come. 


CHAPTER  3 


Pennsylvania:  The  Crusaders 


We  observed  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  be  so  close  to  one  another  for 
many  miles  together,  that  there  is  no  seeing  which  way  the  clouds 
drive  nor  which  way  the  wind  sets,  and  it  seems  almost  as  if  the  sun 
had  never  shone  on  the  ground  since  creation. 

— John  Bartram,  on  a  trip  through 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  in  1743 

It  is  a  long  trek  across  Black  Log  and  Shade  Mountains  from  the  village 
of  McVeytown  to  the  tiny  settlement  of  Academia  on  the  other  side— 15 
miles  as  the  crow  flies,  20  if  you  count  the  ups  and  downs.  But  the  walk  is 
worth  it. 

From  the  top  of  the  hills,  the  view  stretches  out  across  the  ridges  and 
you  can  see  the  Alleghenies  arrange  themselves  for  the  sweep  to  the  south. 
Not  until  these  weathered  and  ancient  mountains  enter  Pennsylvania  from 
the  northeast  do  they  get  straightened  out.  Tumbling  down  out  of  Maine 
and  New  England  into  New  York's  Catskills,  the  Appalachians  are  a  mass  of 
complicated  ranges  and  broken  peaks.  But  then,  as  they  pass  through  Penn's 
Woods,  they  smooth  into  echelons  of  parallel  ridges  arcing  from  southwest  to 
south  as  they  head  for  their  summits  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  Smokies  and 
Cumberlands  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 

To  the  east  and  south  of  the  mountains  lies  the  fertile  Pennsylvania 
Piedmont.  To  the  north  and  west  lie  the  forests  of  the  Allegheny  plateau. 
This  is  Penn's  Woods  and  in  the  1850's  young  Joseph  Rothrock  got  a  "feel" 
for  these  forests  on  his  way  from  his  home  in  McVeytown  across  Black  Log 
Mountain  to  the  little  preparatory  school  at  Academia  in  the  Tuscarora 
Valley. 

Forest  conservation  first  came  to  some  states,  such  as  New  York,  through 
the  determined  efforts  of  groups  united  in  protest  against  the  devastation  of 
the  woodlands  around  them.  In  others,  like  Maine,  it  arose  quietly  at  the 
urging  of  economic  interests  with  a  stake  in  the  timber  resource.  But  in 
Pennsylvania,  one  man,  Joseph  Trimble  Rothrock,  deserves  almost  sole 
credit  for  awakening  his  State  to  the  many  dangers  of  forest  destruction. 

Rothrock  belongs  among  that  small  band  of  a  dozen  or  so  who  endowed 
America  with  a  "conservation  conscience"  at  a  time  when  its  physical  wealth 
had  been  sorely  ravaged,  first  by  the  unbridled  expansion  of  the  frontier, 
then  by  the  insatiable  hungers  of  industrialism.  He  matured  in  the  night  of 
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the  Industrial  Revolution,  but,  in  1839,  when  he  was  born,  Pennsylvania's 
Appalachians  were  still  almost  "frontier."  Only  the  farmer  had  made  signifi- 
cant inroads  upon  the  lush,  dense  forests  of  the  Quaker  Commonwealth.  As 
a  boy,  Rothrock  got  to  know  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  those  forests  well 
and  grew  to  love  them. 

In  her  name,  Pennsylvania  alone  among  the  states  has  preserved  a 
memory  of  the  primeval  wilderness  which  once  stretched  from  the  sea 
across  the  mountains  to  the  prairie.  From  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  where 
the  tides  of  the  Atlantic  are  felt,  all  the  way  across  the  mountains  and 
Allegheny  plateau  to  Lake  Erie,  Penn's  province  once  lay  buried  under  a 
dark  woodland  mantle.  Forests  had  covered  that  land  since  time  immemori- 
al. Even  the  forests  of  prehistory,  in  the  form  of  coal  and  oil,  were  to  play  an 
essential  role  in  the  building  of  industrial  Pennsylvania. 

Up  on  the  plateau  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  were  forests  of  white 
pine  and  hemlock  much  like  those  of  New  York  and  Maine,  mixed  with  the 
northern  hardwoods— cherry,  beech,  sugar  maple.  In  the  southern  half  of  the 
province  were  woods  of  white  oak,  black  walnut,  and  chestnut. 

When  the  Philadelphia  botanist,  John  Bartram,  saw  these  forests  for  the 
first  time,  he  compared  them  to  an  ocean  rolling  on  to  infinity. 

This  endless  sea  of  trees  provided  the  timbers  for  the  first  American  log 
cabin,  invented  and  built  by  the  Finns  and  Swedes  on  Tinicum  Island  in 
the  Delaware  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  Century.  William  Penn  himself 
recognized  what  a  great  commercial  asset  these  forests  could  be.  Shortly 
after  arriving  in  his  new  Province  in  1681,  he  wasted  no  time  in  telling  the 
Free  Society  of  Traders  of  the  great  value  of  hemlock  bark  for  tanning.  But 
Penn  had  an  instinct  for  preserving  his  resources,  too.  In  his  Charter  of 
Rights  to  the  settlers,  he  admonished  that  "in  clearing  the  ground  care  be 
taken  to  leave  one  acre  of  trees  for  every  five  cleared." 

The  Royal  Navy  noted  with  delight  the  giant  stands  of  white  pine  and, 
in  the  name  of  the  King,  began  marking  the  best  of  them  for  spar  timbers. 
Superlative  wood  so  close  to  the  sea  soon  made  Philadelphia  the  biggest 
ship-building  center  in  the  Colonies.  Only  eight  years  after  Penn  had 
arrived,  William  Rittenhouse  had  established  the  country's  first  paper  mill 
on  Wissahickon  Creek  just  outside  of  Philadelphia.  More  mills  followed  as 
Philadelphia  became  a  flourishing  publishing  center. 

Despite  Colonial  incursions  on  the  forest,  however,  the  woods  of  Penn- 
sylvania's interior  remained  remarkably  unscathed  until  the  Civil  War.  Even 
in  the  heavily-farmed  Piedmont,  there  was  a  kind  of  religious  respect  for  the 
land  among  the  German  settlers  from  the  Palatinate  who  first  immigrated  to 
the  immensely  fertile  limestone  valleys  of  that  region.  The  wise  use  of  the 
land  is  practiced  to  this  day  among  the  descendants  of  those  frugal  pioneers. 

The  intellectual  climate  in  the  cities  further  sanctified  regard  for  the  rich 
land  into  which  the  Europeans  had  moved.  In  Philadelphia,  the  cultural  as 
well  as  political  capital  of  the  Colonies,  a  sizeable  scientific  community 
existed  and  it  revered  the  wonders  of  nature.  Ben  Franklin  and  his  "Junto," 
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later  to  become  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  frequently  concerned 
themselves  with  scientific  matters  related  to  the  natural  world  of  earth, 
forest,  and  sky.  Franklin  published  some  of  John  Bartram's  early  work  on 
the  botany  of  American  forests.  Bartram,  and  his  son,  William,  were  the  first 
to  sort  out  and  classify  the  new  plants  and  wildlife  in  the  American 
woodlands.  In  back  of  the  Bartram  house  in  Philadelphia,  the  nation's  first 
botanical  garden  was  established. 

Gradually,  however,  the  old  reverence  for  nature  was  displaced  by  a 
new  ethic  which  consumed  nature  as  it  moved  across  the  landscape.  When 
the  Industrial  Revolution  came  to  Pennsylvania,  it  came  with  a  vengeance. 
The  forests  fell  quickly  before  the  axes  of  farmer  and  logger.  The  rivers  ran 
rife  with  the  wastes  of  factory  and  mine— and  heavy  with  the  soil  of 
upstream  hillsides  stripped  of  their  forest  cover.  A  pall  of  smoke  hung  over 
Philadelphia  (which  Penn  had  hoped  would  become  a  "greene  countrie 
towne" ) ,  Pittsburgh  ( "hell  with  the  lid  off"  in  Dickens'  phrase ) ,  and  a  dozen 
smaller  industrial  cities  which  dotted  the  Keystone  State. 

Even  as  a  boy,  young  Rothrock  could  see  these  changes  taking  place  in 
his  own  home  valleys.  The  blue  Juniata,  on  the  banks  of  which  he  had  been 
born,  whittles  its  way  through  range  after  range  of  the  Appalachians 
providing  an  easy  corridor  from  the  cities  of  the  seaboard  to  Pittsburgh,  the 
Ohio  Country,  and  beyond.  Five  years  before  Rothrock  was  born,  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal  opened.  It  was  Pennsylvania's  answer  to  New  York's 
Erie  Canal  and  it  followed  the  torturous  courses  of  the  Juniata  through  the 
mountains.  McVeytown  was  a  way  station  on  the  route. 

Branches  of  that  canal  brought  coal  out  of  the  highlands  where  the 
miners  wrought  forest  havoc  in  their  search  for  timbers  to  brace  under- 
ground ceilings  and  walls.  The  canal  brought  iron  out  of  innumerable  side 
valleys  where  little  charcoal  furnaces  operated.  But  change  came  swiftly, 
even  in  those  days.  By  the  time  Rothrock  was  attending  school  in  Academia, 
the  canal  was  bankrupt,  swallowed  up  by  the  railroad  which  had  put  it  out 
of  business.  Gone,  too,  were  the  little  iron  furnaces,  having  exhausted  the 
nearby  supplies  of  timber  they  needed  for  making  furnace  charcoal.  In  their 
place  had  come  the  open  hearth  and  Bessemer  mills. 

The  frontier  atmosphere  was  fast  disappearing  from  the  Alleghenies. 
The  forest  was  fast  melting  away.  A  hundred  miles  north  of  McVeytown,  on 
the  plateau,  the  booming  Pennsylvania  logging  industry  was  in  full  swing.* 

By  1850,  a  great  logging  boom  had  been  constructed  at  Williamsport  on 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  The  center  of  American  logging 
shifted  from  Maine  and  New  York  into  Pennsylvania.  Huge  rafts  of  white 
pine  were  used  to  float  oak  and  other  timber  out  of  the  forests  and  down  the 
Susquehanna  and  Allegheny  to  the  mills.  On  the  Ohio,  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  see  combined  rafts  covering  nearly  two  acres  of  surface  and  containing 


*The  editor  is  indebted  to  Paul  A.  W.  Wallace,  author  of  "Pennsylvania.  Seed  of 
a  Nation,"  Harper  &  Row,  1962  for  the  material  on  Pennsylvania's  tree  logging 
industry. 
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nearly  a  million  and  a  half  board  feet  of  lumber  when  measured  and  sold  at 
Cincinnati  or  Louisville.  On  the  lower  Delaware,  great  raft  ships  were 
constructed  and  sent  across  the  Atlantic  under  sail  to  be  dismantled  in 
Europe,  their  timber  auctioned  off. 

The  era  of  the  raftsmen  inspired  some  of  the  best  Pennsylvania  folk 
legends  and  tall  tales.  Womenfolk  along  the  river  routes  of  the  rafters  would 
bake  all  night  in  order  to  feed  the  passing  crews.  The  arrival  of  a  big  raft  in 
the  logging  towns  of  Williamsport,  Lock  Haven,  or  Jersey  Shore  was  a 
community  event  and  the  whole  town  went  down  to  the  waterfront  to 
welcome  the  ungainly  vessels. 

As  might  be  imagined,  the  profession  was  not  without  its  hazards  in  the 
rocky  and  shallow  Susquehanna.  Many  a  rafter  was  lost  as  his  craft  slammed 
against  some  rock  or  obstacle  and  he  was  tossed  under  the  rampaging  logs. 
Danger  spots  have  retained  the  names  with  which  they  were  endowed— 
Rocky  Bend,  McCrackens  Dead  Water,  Big  Stepping  Stones,  Ninety  Foot 
Gap,  Salt  Lick  Landing,  Coalbar  in  the  Channel,  Pilot  in  the  Riffles,  Hollow 
Rock. 

The  amount  of  timber  brought  out  of  Penn's  Woods  in  those  few  brief 
years  is  staggering.  Between  1840  and  1870,  the  value  of  Pennsylvania's 
timber  production  had  increased  from  a  little  over  $1  million  to  nearly  $29 
million.  Between  1860  and  1870,  the  State  outstripped  all  others  in  its 
production  of  saw  timber. 

But  the  notion  of  conserving  the  raw  material  on  which  the  forest 
industry  depended  was  alien.  Even  if  the  loggers  had  thought  about  it,  the 
idea  would  have  seemed  impractical.  The  limitless  frontier,  the  seemingly 
inexhaustible  virgin  forests  to  the  West,  discouraged  wisdom  in  cutting  the 
immemorial  forests  of  the  East.  And  suddenly  the  timber  was  gone.  Gone, 
too,  was  the  raftman.  R.  Dudley  Tonkin,  the  chronicler  of  their  story, 
marked  their  memory  in  1955  with  a  monument  in  the  little  settlement  of 
Cherry  Tree: 

All  People  That  On  Earth  Do  Dwell 

Speak  Softly— Tread  Lightly 
To  Honor  the  Raftmen— The  Loggers 
Their  Mothers  and  Wives 
of  Penn's  Woods 
Carry  On 

Behind  them,  the  loggers  left  scenes  of  unbelievable  devastation.  In  vast 
reaches  of  northern  Pennsylvania  where  once  a  green  mantle  of  hemlock 
and  white  pine  shadowed  the  forest  floor  scarcely  a  sapling  stood.  Blazing 
fires  raged  at  frequent  intervals  across  this  sun-dried  landscape  and  hillsides 
disintegrated,  bearing  the  deep  gashes  and  scars  of  erosion.  Wildlife 
virtually  disappeared.  A  vast  region  of  north  central  Pennsylvania  became 
known  as  the  "Pennsylvania  Desert."  A  few  feeble  voices  cried  out  in  horror, 
but  with  little  effect.  A  leader,  a  spokesman  with  authority,  was  needed. 
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Thanks  to  two  French  botanists,  Andre  and  Francois  Michaux,  Joseph 
Trimble  Rothrock  was  to  become  the  voice.* 

Andre  Michaux  traveled  extensively  in  North  America  from  1785  to  1794 
collecting  some  60,000  specimens  for  an  arboretum  at  Rambouillet,  France. 

At  one  time,  it  was  intended  that  he  make  what  was  to  be  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  across  the  Continent  to  the  Pacific,  but  President  Jefferson, 
led  to  suspect  Michaux's  complicity  with  the  French  Government,  dropped 
the  plan.  During  the  next  half  century,  Michaux's  son,  Francois,  made  sev- 
eral expeditions  through  American  forests  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  silviculture.  Both  men  published  several  excellent  volumes  on 
North  American  Silva.  Their  great  interest  in  American  forests  probably 
arose  from  the  fact  that  only  24  kinds  of  trees  occur  naturally  in  France  and 
only  85  are  known  in  all  Europe,  outside  Russia,  whereas  there  are  more 
than  1,000  different  species  in  the  United  States. 

In  his  writings,  Francois  commented  upon  the  dangers  of  unrestricted 
forest  exploitation  and  presented  a  sound  plea  for  forest  preservation  and 
management.  He  observed  that  neither  federal  nor  state  governments  were 
safeguarding  the  nation's  future  economy  by  reserving  forest  lands. 

As  the  crowning  act  of  his  life,  Francois  on  September  4,  1855,  gave  two 
legacies  in  his  will:  one  to  the  Society  of  Agriculture  and  Arts  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  other  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Massachusetts  legacy  apparently  was  soon  expended  in  grants  for 
the  botanical  garden  of  Harvard  University  and  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

The  Philadelphia  legacy  remained  invested  in  French  funds.  One-half 
the  income,  about  $300  annually,  established  the  Michaux  Grove  of  Oaks  in 
Fairmount  Park,  and  in  recent  years,  the  Michaux  Querecetum  in  the  Morris 
Arboretum,  both  in  Philadelphia. 

The  income  from  the  remainder  of  the  legacy  financed  a  15-year  series  of 
lectures  (1877-1892)  by  Joseph  Rothrock. 

At  the  time,  Rothrock  was  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

After  attending  Freeland  Seminary  (Ursinus  College),  in  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania,  Rothrock  had  enrolled  at  Harvard.  There  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Asa  Gray,  the  great  American  botanist,  who  at  times 
visited  McVeytown  to  collect  botanical  specimens  of  that  region.  Although 
Rothrock  attributed  his  strong  liking  for  botany  to  the  influence  of  his 
mother,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gray  encouraged  and  guided— and 
probably  inspired— his  ardent  pupil. 

His  course  at  Harvard  was  interrupted  by  the  Civil  War.  Rothrock 
enlisted  and  was  seriously  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  Later 


*The  material  which  follows  is  excerpted  from  "Origins  and  Objectives  of  the 
American  and  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associations,"  by  K.  B.  Pomeroy,  in  "Pennsyl- 
vania Forests,"  Summer,  1959  and  from  "Joseph  Trimble  Rothrock;  Father  of 
Forestry  in  Pennsylvania,"  by  George  H.  Wirt,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters. 
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he  returned  home  and  organized  Company  "E"  of  the  20th  Cavalry  and 
became  its  captain. 

From  the  Army  he  went  back  to  Harvard  and  in  1864  was  graduated 
from  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 

During  1864-1865  he  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, breaking  into  the  course,  however,  to  join  an  exploring  party  going  to 
British  Columbia  and  Alaska  in  connection  with  a  proposed  telegraph  line 
from  the  United  States  to  Russia  by  way  of  the  Bering  Strait.  Rothrock's 
accurate  description  of  the  resources  of  Alaska  was  probably  one  of  the 
determining  factors  which  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  the  territory  by  the 
United  States. 

In  1867  he  graduated  from  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  That  fall  he  went  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania 
(State  College)  and  for  two  years  was  Professor  of  Botany  and  Human 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.  He  was  also  Sanitary  Officer  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Internal  Government. 

Shortly  thereafter  he  moved  to  Wilkes-Barre  to  practice  medicine, 
making  surgery  his  specialty.  Though  established  in  a  busy  practice,  he 
maintained  contact  with  the  great  out-of-doors  and  at  the  same  time 
demonstrated  his  belief  in  the  recuperative  powers  of  life  in  the  open  by 
starting  the  "North  Mountain  School  of  Physical  Education."  This  was  a 
boy's  camp  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ganoga,  probably  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
this  country. 

Again,  in  1873,  Rothrock  gave  up  the  comforts  of  home  and  the  profits 
from  his  growing  medical  practice,  to  do  more  botanical  research  and  to 
experience  the  hardships  of  the  explorer.  He  accepted  appointments  as 
surgeon  and  botanist  in  the  Wheeler  expeditions  west  of  the  100th  Meridian 
in  1873,  1874  and  1875.  He  found,  described,  and  named  many  plants  in  the 
Rockies. 

Back  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1876  as  Professor  of  Botany,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Shortly  thereafter 
that  Society  chose  him  to  be  Michaux  Lecturer  for  the  promotion  of  forest 
botany  and  forestry. 

By  happenstance,  in  that  same  year,  the  first  professionally  trained 
forester  arrived  in  the  United  States:  Bernard  Eduard  Fernow.  He  came  to 
see  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition  and  stayed  to  blaze  a  forestry 
trail  for  others  to  expand  and  develop.  Ironicallv  a  young  fellow  named 
Gifford  Pinchot  was  brought  by  his  father  from  Milford  in  upstate  Pennsyl- 
vania to  see  the  Exposition  at  about  the  same  time.  The  elder  Pinchot,  with 
a  deep  interest  in  forestry,  found  it  odd  that  among  all  the  exhibits,  not  one 
was  devoted  to  forestry  despite  the  fact  that  America  had  become  the 
richest  forest  country  on  earth.  And  he  said  so  to  his  boy.  Twenty  years 
later,  that  lad  became  the  first  native-bom  American  forester. 

Shortly  after  Fernow's  arrival  in  America,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Rossiter  W.  Raymond,  an  outstanding  New  York  mining  engineer.  Raymond 
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traveled  widely  and  as  early  as  1870  began  writing  about  the  "wanton 
destruction  of  timber  in  mining  districts."  Later  he  supplied  Fernow  with 
much  of  his  practical  information  about  Western  mining  and  forestry 
conditions.  But  initially  he  gave  Fernow  an  opportunity  for  first  hand 
knowledge  of  American  forest  conditions  by  placing  him  in  charge  of  the 
Lehigh  Furnace  near  Slatington,  Pennsylvania.  Fernow  managed  this  15,000 
acre  forest  property  from  1879  to  1887.  This  activity  also  brought  Fernow  in 
contact  with  John  Birkinbine,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  United  States 
Association  of  Charcoal  Iron  Workers.  Soon  Fernow  began  writing  about 
American  forestry  conditions.  Birkinbine  became  a  staunch  supporter  of 
forestry  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 
He  served  as  President  of  that  Association  and  later  as  editor  of  its  publica- 
tion, Forest  Leaves. 

Meanwhile,  Rothrock  went  to  Germany  and  enrolled  as  a  student  of  the 
world-famous  botanist,  DeBary,  at  the  University  of  Strasburg.  While  there 
he  must  certainly  have  made  a  close  study  of  the  scientifically  managed 
forests  of  that  country  as  a  part  of  his  preparation  for  his  duties  as  Michaux 
Lecturer.  At  the  same  time  he  demonstrated  to  the  foreign  scientists  of 
Europe  for  the  first  time  the  triple  stain  in  microscopic  botany  which  he 
had  developed  in  America. 

Rothrock's  lectures  on  botany,  forest  geography,  forest  influences,  and 
forest  management  were  part  of  a  growing  literature  on  the  interdepend- 
ence of  man  and  his  environment  that  had  its  roots  in  the  seminal  work  of 
George  Perkins  Marsh.  Industrial  man  could  already  see,  all  about  him, 
what  indiscriminant  and  ignorant  abuse  of  his  natural  surroundings  could 
mean.  First  in  the  universities,  then  among  general  citizens  across  the 
country,  concern  was  mounting  over  what  industrial  society  was  doing  to 
itself  and  future  generations.  Nowhere  was  it  easier  to  observe  the  impact  of 
man  upon  his  world  than  in  the  forest.  The  effects  of  forest  destruction  upon 
watersheds  and  climate,  as  well  as  upon  wildlife  and  the  national  timber 
supply,  became  a  matter  of  central  concern. 

In  Cincinnati,  those  who  saw  what  lay  ahead  gathered  in  1882  at  the 
First  American  Forest  Congress.  Rothrock,  Birkinbine,  and  Fernow  all 
played  important  roles  in  that  historic  meeting. 

Just  how  much  effect  the  1882  Congresses  at  Cincinnati  had  on  organiza- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  is  not  known.  Birkinbine, 
Rothrock  and  Fernow  were  well  acquainted  with  the  actions  of  the 
Congresses  and  all  three  played  leading  roles  in  the  formation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association.  But  as  is  often  the  case  in  any  crusade,  it 
remained  for  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  to  take  the  initial  action.  They  began 
to  discuss  forest  preservation  and  the  replanting  of  waste  lands  at  a  meeting 
in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Brinton  Coxe.  After  a  few  other  private  meetings,  the 
ladies  arranged  for  a  public  meeting  on  May  26,  1886,  in  the  hall  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia,  and  for  an  address  "by  Dr. 
Rothrock.  His  presentation  resulted  in  the  temporary  organization  of  the 
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Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  and  his  election  as  temporary  President. 

By  the  fall  of  1886,  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
was  completed  with  its  objective : 

"To  secure  and  maintain  a  due  proportion  of  forest  area  throughout  the 
State."  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  "dissemination  of  information" 
and  "securing  the  enactment  of  legislation."  Later  at  the  first  formal  meeting 
of  the  Association,  November  30,  1886,  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Rothrock  was  elected  the  first  President. 

In  1889,  the  American  Forestry  and  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associations 
held  a  joint  conference  in  Philadelphia.  At  that  time,  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association  urged  creation  of  a  State  Division  of  Forestry,  acquisi- 
tion of  land  for  State  forests  and  parks,  control  of  fires,  and  reforestation  of 
denuded  hillsides. 

The  next  year  steps  were  taken  which  rapidly  crystallized  Pennsylvania's 
forest  policy:  "Earnest  efforts  resulted  in  securing  as  general  secretary, 
Professor  J.  T.  Rothrock,  who  gave  up  his  active  work  in  the  biological 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  represent  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association. 

"Professor  Rothrock  will  by  his  best  efforts  exite  the  interest  of  the 
people  throughout  the  State  in  forestry,  and  secure  the  cooperation  of  our 
citizens  in  the  Association's  efforts  to  preserve  and  protect  such  forests  as  we 
now  have  and  encourage  the  propagation  of  new  growth  of  timber."  Thus 
read  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

For  this  program  of  education  in  a  new  field,  Dr.  Rothrock  provided 
himself  with  two  horses,  a  buckboard,  and  a  camera.  From  his  pictures, 
lantern  slides  were  made  and  used  with  a  limelight  projector.  The  slides 
protraying  the  destruction  of  forests  and  its  results  forcefully  emphasized  his 
comments.  Through  all  kinds  of  weather  and  under  all  kinds  of  conditions 
he  travelled  into  the  most  remote  valleys  of  Pennsylvania  preaching  the 
value  of  forests  and  the  necessity  for  protecting  and  using  them  properly. 
He  talked  to  audiences  of  one  and  of  many,  but  no  matter  how  many 
listened,  most  of  them  went  away  remembering  what  they  had  heard  and 
seen. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  these  efforts,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  took 
effective  action  in  1893,  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  study  the  forest  resources  of  the  State  and  to  report  back  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1895.  Dr.  Rothrock  was  appointed  as  the  botanist  member  of  the 
committee  and  wrote  most  of  the  ensuing  report. 

The  Legislature  of  1895  responded  immediately  by  establishing  a  Bureau 
of  Forestry  in  the  new  Department  of  Agriculture.  Logically,  Dr.  Rothrock 
was  appointed  the  first  Commissioner  of  Forestry.  The  1897  Legislature 
enacted  authority  for  two  fundamental  forest  policies.  First  was  acceptance 
of  responsibility  for  the  extinguishment  of  forest  fires  which  were  doing  tre- 
mendous damage  all  over  the  State.  The  second  was  establishment  of  State 
Forest  Reserves  at  the  headwaters  of  the  three  large  rivers  of  the  State. 
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Much  of  the  land  denuded  by  abusive  logging  in  the  northern  mountain 
areas  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  abandoned  as  worthless  by  its  former 
owners  and  stood  delinquent  on  the  tax  rolls.  The  first  State  forest  was 
established  on  some  of  this  devastated  acreage  in  1898.  Approximately 
40,000  acres  were  set  aside  in  Clinton  County  for  the  purpose.  As  the  years 
passed,  the  total  would  grow  to  nearly  2,000,000  acres.  These  reservations 
were  to  serve  as  demonstration  areas  for  the  practice  of  forestry  as  Dr. 
Rothrock  and  others  had  seen  it  practiced  in  Europe.  For  the  future  they 
were  to  furnish  timber,  a  protected  water  supply,  and  recreation  areas  for 
the  health  of  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

Ineffective  administration  under  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  did  not 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  forest  work  resulted  in  a  move  to  have  the 
forestry  work  given  Cabinet  status,  and  in  1901,  a  Department  of  Forestry 
was  established.  Dr.  Rothrock  was  appointed  head  of  the  new  Department, 
the  first  State  Commissioner  of  Forestry  in  the  United  States  to  be  a  member 
of  a  Governor's  Cabinet.  He  retained  the  position  until  June,  1904,  when  he 
resigned  because  of  ill  health. 

By  the  end  of  the  1800's,  Rothrock  had  directed  the  course  of  Pennsylva- 
nia forestry  down  a  road  different  from  that  taken  by  New  York.  In  contrast 
to  the  Empire  State's  commitment  to  the  "preserve"  or  "wilderness"  concept 
of  managing  her  state-owned  forests,  Pennsylvania  was  launched  upon  a 
policy  of  "management,"  a  policy  which  recognized  the  commercial  as  well 
as  other  benefits  of  forest  conservation. 

Although  the  "multiple  use"  philosophy  yielded  few  economic  returns  up 
until  the  1950's  in  Pennsylvania,  the  divergence  in  approach  between  New 
York  and  the  Keystone  State  foreshadowed  what  was  to  come  in  the 
management  of  Federal  lands.  The  National  Park  Service  in  its  devotion  to 
"preservation"  is  the  direct  descendant  of  those  early  days  in  New  York 
when  the  Adirondacks  were  "locked  up"  and  timber  management  prohib- 
ited. The  United  States  Forest  Service  is  the  inheritor  of  the  same  manage- 
ment policies  promulgated  for  Pennsylvania's  State  Forests  by  Joseph 
Rothrock.  The  interplay  between  state  and  Federal  policy  in  the  field  of 
forestry  affords  one  of  the  best  case  histories  of  how  American  Federalism 
works,  the  sovereign  states  and  the  National  Government  constantly  rein- 
forcing and  influencing  each  other. 

When  Rothrock  and  his  colleagues  in  other  states  were  sounding  the 
alarm,  warning  what  the  future  held  in  store  should  the  rape  of  the  nation's 
woodlands  continue,  there  still  was  no  true  Federal  program  for  managing 
the  forests.  In  later  years,  the  National  Government  would  profoundly 
influence  the  course  of  state  forestry,  but  in  the  last  decades  of  the  19th 
Century  the  future  national  forest  policy  was  being  shaped  largely  by  what 
was  happening  in  the  states. 


CHAPTER  4 


Ohio:  An  Idea  Before  Its  Time 


We  got  just  one  hearing  before  a  legislative  committee,  got  snubbed 
two  or  three  times,  got  weary  and  quit. 

— Dr.  Dan  Milliken,  Member  of  Ohio's 
first  Board  of  Forestry. 

Already  we  have  seen  how  a  small  coterie  of  leaders  across  the  country, 
sharing  a  common  concern  for  the  future  of  America's  forests,  had  succeed- 
ed in  bringing  forth  an  embryonic  movement  for  both  national  and  state 
forestry  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  active  members  of  that  small  band  was  Dr.  John  A. 
Warder,  of  Cincinnati,  who,  like  his  colleagues,  Franklin  Hough  and  Joseph 
Rothrock,  was  a  physician.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  Warder  could  have 
looked  back  with  satisfaction  on  what  his  labors  on  the  national  scene  had 
brought  forth,  but  in  his  home  State  of  Ohio  the  off-spring  of  his  efforts  was 
still-born. 

Dr.  John  Axton  Warder  was  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  with  a  special  interest 
in  pomology,  horticulture,  agriculture,  and  scientific  forestry.*  A  member  of 
several  influential  organizations  and  President  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  he  wrote  frequently  for  horticultural  and  botanical  journals.  Upon 
being  appointed  United  States  Commissioner  to  the  International  Exhibition 
in  Vienna,  he  carefully  reviewed  German  forests  and  forestry  practices. 

On  September  10,  1875,  Dr.  Warder  met  with  three  dozen  friends  in  the 
Ladies'  Ordinary  of  a  Chicago  hotel.  Their  stated  purpose  was  "the  fos- 
tering of  all  interests  of  forest  planting  and  conservation  on  this  Conti- 
nent." The  results  of  this  unlikely  meeting  was  the  American  Forestry 
Association. 

For  the  next  half  dozen  years,  Warder  came  to  know  most  of  the  men 
who  were  to  bring  professional  forestry  to  America.  Oberforester  Richard 
von  Steuben,  a  descendant  of  the  great  General  Baron  von  Steuben  of 
Revolutionary  War  fame,  was  invited  to  the  Yorktown  Centennial  celebra- 
tion in  1881.  A  stimulating  conversation  with  Judge  Warren  Higley,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, about  German  forestry  and  the  necessity  for  protecting  American 
forests  from  the  deprivations  of  man  and  fire  prompted  the  latter  to  suggest 


•The  editor  is  indebted  to  the  American  Forestry  Association  for  permission 
to  use  substantial  portions  of  the  text  of  an  editorial  contained  in  the  August,  1963 
issue  of  American  Forests. 
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holding  a  forest  congress.  Soon  an  organization  was  formed  in  which  Dr. 
Warder  took  a  very  active  part. 

These  efforts  resulted  in  the  first  American  Forestry  Congress,  certainly 
the  largest  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  forestry  gatherings  ever 
held. 

As  planned  by  Dr.  Warder,  Judge  Alfonso  Taft,  Alfred  Springer  and  Col. 
William  L.  DeBeck,  all  of  Cincinnati,  this  Congress  was  probably  the  most 
widely  attended  affair  of  its  kind  in  history.  Planned  to  coincide  with  Arbor 
Day,  the  five-day  congress  centered  around  a  gigantic  tree  planting  cere- 
mony. 

To  quote  from  Frank  Leslies  Illustrated  Newspaper,  "Twenty-five  thou- 
sand persons  gathered  in  Eden  Park  to  witness  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
planting  of  trees  in  memory  of  many  famous  men.  The  public  schools  were 
closed  and  thousands  of  children  were  among  the  spectators.  A  procession 
marched  from  the  city  to  the  park  and  as  it  entered  the  grounds,  a  salute  of 
13  guns  was  fired." 

In  this  colorful  setting,  2000  prominent  men  and  women  met  in  Cincin- 
nati's famous  Springer  Music  Hall  to  merge  ideas  and  interests  and  forge  a 
program  of  action.  Out  of  these  considerations  came  the  merging  of  the 
Congress  and  The  American  Forestry  Association  in  order  to  form  "one 
society  for  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  common  to  both."  Dr.  George  B. 
Loring,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
close  friend  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  was  elected  president.  Bernard 
Fernow,  became  secretary  and  spearhead  of  the  merged  group.  Forest 
conservation  in  America  was  on  its  way. 

This  Congress  frequently  is  referred  to  as  the  real  beginning  of  conserva- 
tion in  America  because  it  stimulated  an  active  organized  movement  that 
survived  subsequent  periods  of  public  apathy.  At  times  the  membership  fell 
to  less  than  100  but  a  handful  of  dedicated  people  continued  to  champion 
the  cause  even  when  referred  to  as  "tree  planters." 

A  year  after  the  Cincinnati  Congress,  Dr.  Warder  was  instrumental  in 
forming  the  Ohio  Forestry  Association. 

Much  of  the  program  of  the  1883  meeting  of  the  new  Association  cen- 
tered around  what  became  known  as  the  "Ohio  Plan"  to  organize  "Forestal 
Experiment  Stations."  The  Forestry  Association  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Cincinnati  Forestry  Club  and  played  a  key  role  in  preparing  a  bill  entitled 
"An  act  to  encourage  forest  culture  in  Ohio  and  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  state  forester." 

At  the  same  time,  bills  providing  for  appointment  of  a  forestry  commis- 
sion and  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  Forestal  Experiment  Station  at 
the  Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus  were  introduced  in  the  House.  None 
of  this  legislation  passed,  but  a  substitute  bill  was  finally  approved  in  1885 
establishing  a  "State  Forestry  Bureau."  Thus  Ohio,  along  with  New  York, 
California,  and  Colorado  became  one  of  the  first  states  to  establish  a  forestry 
agency. 
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In  addition  to  providing  for  a  three-man  board  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,  the  act  charged  the  Bureau  to 
"thoroughly  inquire  into  the  character  and  extent  of  the  forests  of  the  state; 
to  investigate  the  causes  which  are  in  operation  to  produce  their  waste  or 
decay;  to  suggest  what  legislation  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  a 
rational  system  of  forestry;  and  to  establish  a  forestry  station  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Ohio  State  University." 

An  early  report  by  J.  Wilbur  O'Byrne  reported  that  "after  the  Ohio  State 
Bureau  of  Forestry  was  founded,  interest  in  the  Ohio  State  Forestry 
Association  waned  and,  due  to  internal  discord  and  jealousy,  finally  disband- 
ed." Some  individuals  retained  their  interest  and  came  together  again  in  the 
town  of  Delaware  on  December  11,  1903  to  organize  the  Ohio  State  Forestry 
Society. 

Meanwhile  Horace  Wilson,  Leo  Weltz  and  John  B.  Peaslee  had  been 
appointed  members  of  the  Ohio  State  Forestry  Bureau.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  Board  was  held  on  June  5,  1885  and  Professor  Adolph  Leue,  of 
Cincinnati,  who  had  reputedly  received  some  forestry  training  in  Europe, 
was  employed  as  permanent  secretary  of  the  Bureau  and  directed  to  devote 
July  and  August  to  a  survey  of  the  "forests  of  the  State  and  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  their  destruction."  He  was  to  receive  $150  per  month  and 
expenses  and  was  to  report  his  findings  to  the  Bureau  by  November  1,  1885. 

Professor  Leue  worked  diligently  on  his  assignment.  Judging  from  the 
volume  of  data  he  collected,  his  lengthy  questionnaire  must  have  been  well 
received  by  the  county  and  township  officials  and  persons  interested  in 
forestry  to  whom  it  was  sent.  The  main  body  of  the  report,  even  allowing  for 
some  inaccuracies,  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  It  shows 
the  area  of  land  in  cultivation,  woodland  and  pasture  by  townships,  counties 
and  seven  districts.  There  are  no  figures  on  total  timber  volume,  but  the 
species  of  trees  and  the  general  condition  of  the  woods  are  recorded  in  some 
detail. 

Leue's  questionnaire  asked,  "Should  the  tax  on  woodland  be  reduced?  If 
so,  to  what  extent?"  Most  of  those  having  an  opinion,  favored  a  reduction  of 
fifty  per  cent  although  many  thought  there  should  be  no  reduction  especially 
on  land  held  by  speculators.  There  was  about  the  same  diversity  of  opinion 
on  the  effect  of  forest  removal  on  climate,  water  supply,  and  soil.  Many 
thought  the  extremes  of  temperature  had  increased,  or,  as  one  person  put  it, 
"It  made  the  cold  colder  and  the  hot  hotter."  There  were  many  reports  on 
the  alarming  rate  of  soil  erosion  and  the  lessening  flow  of  streams.  One 
township  in  Adams  County  had  lost  four  grist  and  saw  mills  because  long 
periods  of  low  water  had  made  operation  unprofitable.  There  were  many 
reports  of  springs  which  had  stopped  flowing  after  the  timber  had  been 
removed  from  the  watersheds. 

Another  point  mentioned  in  the  first  report  of  the  Bureau  was  the  need 
for  a  school  of  forestry.  Cornell,  Yale,  and  Minnesota  Universities,  had 
recognized  the  future  need  for  men  trained  in  the  field,  but  nearly  20  years 
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were  to  pass  before  permanent  forestry  schools  were  finally  established  in 
the  United  States. 

Annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  appeared  regularly  until  1890  and  rep- 
resented the  bulk  of  the  work  actually  accomplished.  The  Bureau  died  in 
1900  upon  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  its  members.  Dr.  Dan  Milliken,  one 
of  the  last  Board  members,  reflects  the  consideration  accorded  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Bureau:  "We  cooked  up  some  plans  for  the  purchase  of 
ruined  hills  and  their  reforestation  as  an  object  lesson.  We  desired  to 
establish  some  little  nurseries  as  a  beginning.  We  got  just  one  hearing  before 
a  legislative  committee,  got  snubbed  two  or  three  times,  got  weary  and 
quit." 

Official  forestry  died  for  lack  of  public  interest.  Without  painstaking 
educational  efforts  like  those  of  Joseph  Rothrock  in  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
Warder  and  his  colleagues  inevitably  failed  to  establish  an  enduring  agency 
for  forestry  in  Ohio.  Other  states  were  to  make  the  same  mistake.  Years  were 
to  pass  before  the  attempt  would  be  made  again  in  the  Buckeye  State. 
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CHAPTER  5 

Horse  Loggers  and  Buffalo  Chips* 

Show  me  that  man  total. 

— Joe  Sherrete,  Log  Hauler 

The  Erie  Canal  opened  in  1825.  Immigrants  flooded  west  through  the 
Mohawk  Valley  into  the  land  around  the  Great  Lakes  and  northern  prairies. 
Michigan  became  a  state  in  1837.  But  the  tide  of  immigration  passed  most  of 
the  Michigan  peninsula  by  in  favor  of  the  rich  soils  of  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Iowa,  and  South  Dakota. 

This  preference  for  the  open  prairies  was  not  surprising.  Clearing  land 
by  hand  is  hard  work  and  very  few  of  the  prospective  farmers  of  those  days 
possessed  equipment  capable  of  clearing  a  tract  with  a  lot  of  trees  on  it. 
Moreover,  some  early  government  surveyors  who  had  been  sent  up  north  to 
establish  corners  on  all  "round  sections"  were  entirely  unable  to  locate 
Lansing  and  reported  back  that  the  country  was  composed  almost  entirely 
of  morass  and  swamp  and  "unfit  either  for  man  or  beast." 

It  is  doubtful  that  settlement  of  Michigan  ever  would  have  gotten  under- 
way had  it  not  been  for  a  legendary  letter  written  by  the  wife  of  a  Swede 
named  Olaf  Peterson  who  had  homesteaded  a  quarter  section  in  South 
Dakota.  Mrs.  Peterson  wrote  back  east  that  she  could  put  up  with  living 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  that  she  did  not  seriously  object  to  heating  her 
pitiful  habitation  with  twisted  marsh  hay  but  that  she  did  draw  the  line 
at  roasting  her  meat  over  buffalo  chips  and  that  she  was  going  back  home 
to  mother  unless  the  fuel  situation  improved. 

Mrs.  Peterson  started  a  fad,  for  soon  many  of  the  wives  in  the  Mid-West 
prairies  began  to  insist  on  living  above  ground  and  this,  as  well  as  possibly 
also  the  disappearance  of  the  buffalo,  resulted  in  an  enormous  demand  for 
Lake  States  wood. 

So  Paul  Bunyan,  and  his  pals  of  the  1840's,  50's  and  60's  tramped  into 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  to  harvest  an  over-ripe  timber  crop. 

By  1860,  there  were  forty  sawmills  in  Wisconsin's  Sheboygan,  Mani- 
towoc, and  Kewauness  Counties  alone.  Most  of  the  lumber  produced  went 
by  boat  to  the  fast-growing  cities  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 

Sawmills  inched  up  the  Wisconsin  River.  The  sawed  lumber  was  piled 


♦The  editor  is  indebted   to  T.   E.   Daw,   State  Forester   of  Michigan,   and   John 
Eeale,  State  Forester  of  Wisconsin  for  gathering  this  material. 
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into  "cribs,"  then  lashed  together  into  rafts  and  floated  down  the  Wisconsin 
and  the  Mississippi  Rivers  as  far  as  St.  Louis.  Sturdy  raftsmen,  singing  the 
ballad  of  the  Little  Eau  Pleine,  strained  against  fifty-foot  oars. 

The  wealth  of  pine  floated  down  the  Wisconsin,  the  Black,  the  Chippe- 
wa and  the  St.  Croix  into  the  Mississippi  provided  the  settlers  on  the  tree- 
less prairies  with  the  wood  they  needed  to  build  their  homes  and  towns. 

Meanwhile,  logs  were  coming  down  the  Menominee,  the  Peshtigo  and 
the  Oconto  to  provide  raw  material  for  the  mills  supplying  lumber  to  the 
Great  Lakes  ports.  The  choice  pine  of  the  Wolf  River  and  the  Embarrass 
made  Oshkosh  the  "Sawdust  City."  One  plant  turned  out  fifteen  thousand 
doors  in  a  single  day.  Sheboygan  for  half  a  century  was  known  for  the 
manufacture  of  chairs. 

By  1870  Wisconsin's  sawmills  alone  were  producing  more  than  a  billion 
board  feet  of  lumber  annually  but  that  was  not  enough.  Bigger  and  faster 
mills,  band  saws,  "shotgun"  feed  and  steam  "niggers"  for  turning  logs  in  the 
carriage  speeded  production.  Transport  by  logging  railroads  superseded  the 
sleigh  haul  and  river  driving.  By  1899  Wisconsin  was  producing  3,330,000,- 
000  board  feet  annually  and  leading  the  world  in  lumber  production. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  Great  Lakes  loggers  was  Michigan's 
Con  Culhane,  certainly  by  far  the  most  colorful  and  capable;  and  one  of  the 
very  few  that  made  any  money  lumbering  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
from  Grand  Marais  to  Whitefish  Point. 

He  began  his  lumbering  operations  along  the  Little  Two  Hearted  River 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  Luce  County.  In  his  first  lumbering  operations  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  this  swash-buckling  Irishman  was  a 
so-called  "horse  logger."  He  skidded  and  hauled  the  logs  to  the  bank  of  the 
Little  Two  Hearted  River  with  horses,  rolled  them  into  the  river  and  drove 
them  to  Lake  Superior.  There  they  were  placed  in  a  boom  and  rafted  to 
Muskegon. 

After  a  year  or  two  Con's  wife  purchased  a  logging  railroad  for  him.  The 
equipment  was  loaded  on  barges,  towed  by  a  tug,  and  unloaded  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  A  railroad  was  built  from  the  shore  inland  running 
parallel  with  the  Little  Two  Hearted  River,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  The 
lumberjacks  called  the  locomotive  "Ma's  Machine."  Years  later  it  backed 
over  Culhane  and  killed  him. 

On  one  occasion  he  moved  his  railroad  equipment  from  the  Little  Two 
Hearted  River  to  the  Tahquamenon  River  where  he  had  taken  a  new  job. 
No  one  gave  him  a  chance  of  getting  his  railroad  equipment  to  the  new 
location.  There  were  several  miles  of  bog  marsh  in  the  way.  But  he  pulled 
up  his  steel  and  ties  behind  him,  and  by  felling  long  trees  across  the  frozen 
marsh  and  laying  his  ties  and  steel  on  them  he  got  across  to  high  land.  This 
stretch  of  railroad  was  only  used  to  get  his  equipment  to  the  new  location. 
For  the  new  operation,  a  railroad  trestle  was  built  by  Con's  lumberjacks 
across  the  river  from  hand  hewn  timbers  and  logs.  Years  later,  about  1935,  a 
modern  lumber  company  with  an  engineer  and  skilled  workers  attempted  to 
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build  another  railroad  trestle  near  the  old  location  and  gave  it  up  as  "too 
expensive." 

Reputedly  logs  could  not  be  driven  over  the  Tahquamenon  Falls  since 
they  would  break  up  and  splinter  in  the  sheer  drop  over  the  rocks.  But 
during  low  water  in  August,  Con  anchored  men  with  ropes  around  their 
waists,  and  with  crude  iron  chisels  and  sledges  beveled  the  rocks  at  the  Falls 
so  that  logs  would  "shoot"  over  and  not  drop  straight  down.  After  this  the 
logs  could  be  unloaded  from  the  cars  on  the  trestle  located  about  six  miles 
above  the  Falls  and  driven  over  the  Falls  and  down  the  river  to  the 
Chesborough  Mill  at  Emerson.  It  has  been  estimated  that  he  drove 
approximately  one  hundred  million  board  feet  of  logs  over  the  falls  and 
down  the  river  to  the  sawmill. 

At  one  time  in  his  horse  logging  days,  Con  installed  in  his  office  a 
"bucking  board;"  today  it  would  be  called  a  bulletin  board.  On  it  were  listed 
the  names  of  all  the  teamsters  and  the  number  of  board  feet  each  hauled 
per  day,  week  and  month.  A  purse  of  money  or  clothing  was  given  the 
teamster  hauling  the  greatest  number  of  board  feet  for  the  month.  The 
rivalry  was  keen.  A  Canadian  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Joe  Sherette,  a 
great  teamster  and  log  hauler,  had  worked  his  horses  so  hard  you  could  see 
their  ribs  and  hip  bones,  but  still  he  hauled  more.  At  night  he  would  come  in 
the  office  and  study  the  board  for  an  hour  ( he  could  barely  read  and  had  to 
spell  out  the  words).  At  last  Con  said,  "Joe  you  have  done  pretty  well, 
haven't  you?"  "Yes,"  he  said,  "but  by  God  show  me  that  man  Total!" 

With  logging  like  that  Con  Culhane,  Joe  Sherette  and  their  colleagues 
just  about  exhausted  the  "inexhaustible  forests"  of  the  Lake  states  in  about 
fifty  years.  From  the  peak  year  of  1899,  the  production  of  lumber  gradually 
dwindled.  Wisconsin  sawmills  accounted  for  about  9.7  per  cent  of  all  the 
lumber  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1899,  but  only  1.4  per  cent  of  the 
national  lumber  production  30  years  later. 

Northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan's  peninsula  had  been  devastated. 
Fires  raged  across  vast  unbroken  areas  of  slash  left  by  the  loggers.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  fire  prevention  or  control.  Unless  life  or  limb 
threatened,  the  destruction  was  received  with  public  indifference.  As  early 
as  1864  the  St.  Croix,  Black,  Chippewa,  Wisconsin,  and  Wolf  River  pineries, 
as  well  as  Barron,  Kewaunee,  and  Manitowoc  Counties,  were  reported  to  be 
"a  raging  sea  of  flame."  In  1871  the  lumber  town  of  Peshtigo  was  destroyed 
with  the  greatest  loss  of  life  ever  reported  for  one  forest  fire.  Between  1,200 
and  1,500  lives  were  lost  and  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  acres  of 
forest  land  burned  over  in  this  rampaging  blaze  set  the  same  night  Mrs. 
O'Leary's  cow  put  Chicago  to  the  torch.  Again  in  1874,  1880,  1887,  1891, 
1894,  1897,  and  1898,  fire  raged  throughout  Wisconsin.  The  fires  of  1887  all 
but  destroyed  the  town  of  Marshfield;  the  Comstock  fire  of  May  1891 
burned  over  64,000  acres  in  Barron  County;  and  the  Phillips  fire  of  July 
1894,  burned  over  100,000  acres  in  Price  County  costing  13  lives. 

By  the  early  1880's  the  logging  towns  began  to  die.  But  even  this  caused 
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little  immediate  concern  for  "the  plow  would  follow  the  axe"  and  there 
would  be  a  "farm  on  every  forty."  Why  not?  Both  the  State  and  Federal 
governments  and  the  agricultural  colleges  as  well  as  private  land  holding 
companies,  were  doing  everything  possible  to  encourage  agricultural  settle- 
ment on  cut-over  acres  with  little  regard  for  the  suitability  of  the  land  for 
farming.  "Get  the  land  on  the  tax  roll."  That  was  the  thing— the  assumption 
of  course  being  that  it  would  stay  there.  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  both 
maintained  offices  in  New  York  City  and  other  eastern  seaports  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  encouraging  newly  arrived  immigrants  to  settle  indiscriminately 
on  the  cut-overs. 

Railroads— the  largest  land  holders  after  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments—also were  in  the  land  selling  business.  Witness  the  following  adver- 
tisement of  the  Jackson,  Lansing  and  Saginaw  Railroad  in  1875: 

Lands  timbered  with  maple,  beech,  bassvvood  and  ash  are  everywhere 
regarded  as  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  A  large  part  of  these 
lands  are  of  this  character.  In  other  parts  the  soil  is  more  sandy.  Plains 
quite  free  from  timber,  and  nearly  ready  for  the  plow,  are  also  to  be  found. 
These  lands,  though  offered  at  low  prices  possess  the  same  qualities  of 
soil  as  some  of  the  best  lands  of  England  and  the  United  States,  and 
wherever  lands  of  this  kind  have  been  subjected  to  an  intelligent  husbandry 
adapted  to  their  character,  they  have  produced  well,  and  with  less  labor 
than  the  heavier  soils.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  lands  are  adapted 
to  all  the  crops  grown  in  this  latitude. 

Specimens  from  these  lighter  soils  have  been  subjected  to  numerous 
examinations  by  eminent  agricultural  chemists  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining their  productive  ingredients,  and  in  every  case  an  abundance  of 
lime,  feldspar,  and  mica  as  well  as  silica  or  common  sand  have  been 
found  to  exist.  As  these  last-named  minerals  contain  a  large  percentage 
of  potash,  the  only  thing  which  this  variety  of  soils  seems  to  lack  is  vege- 
table matter.  A  good  supply  of  this  latter  will  make  it  exceedlingly  fertile, 
and  can  be  easily  supplied  by  cloving  or  turning  under  blue  grass  sod. 

The  "plains"  referred  to  were  highly  arid  sandy  areas  of  glacial  outwash 
not  at  all  comparable  in  fertility  to  the  prairie  country  of  the  Mid- West. 

Attracted  by  the  low  price,  speculators  bought  up  large  tracts,  advertised 
their  new  acquisitions  widely,  and  the  land  boom  was  on.  But  a  good  bit  of 
it  could  never  be  farmed.  Many  settlers  went  broke  or  survived  only  by 
working  in  the  woods  and  mills.  As  the  large  lumber  companies  cut  out  and 
moved  away,  many  communities  were  left  stranded.  Unemployment  and  tax 
delinquency  became  a  major  problem.  Efforts  by  the  States  to  get  this  land 
into  agriculture  were  intensified.  Land  dealers  and  speculators  helped.  The 
States  were  versatile  and  the  slogan  of  "Get  the  land  on  the  tax  roll"  was 
changed  to  "Get  the  land  back  on  the  tax  roll."  These  efforts  must  have  been 
effective  because  some  parcels,  including  abandoned  farms,  went  through 
the  reversion  wringer  four  consecutive  times.  But  finally  as  reversion  con- 
tinued to  exceed  land  sales  and  a  vast  "new  public  domain"  began  to 
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mushroom,  the  obvious  became  apparent.  Much  of  this  acreage  could  never 
be  farmed. 

In  1867  the  legislatures  of  both  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  created  special 
Conservation  Commissions  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  "injurious  effects 
of  clearing  land  of  forests"  and  "the  best  method  of  preventing  the  evil  effects 
of  their  destruction."  These  were  the  first  such  investigations  to  be  organized 
by  any  of  the  states.  I.  A.  Lapham  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin 
commission,  together  with  J.  G.  Knapp  and  H.  Crocker.  In  its  report  pub- 
lished the  same  year,  the  commission  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
forests  of  Southern  Wisconsin  "no  longer  yield  a  supply  adequate  for  the 
wants  of  the  present  inhabitants;  and  the  forest  of  the  northern  regions, 
heretofore  considered  the  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  wood  for  the  adjoining 
treeless  districts,  will  soon  be  reduced  that  the  people  must  look  elsewhere 
for  their  supplies."  No  steps,  however,  were  taken  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Only  Minnesota,  of  the  three  Great  Lakes  states  was  able  to  get  an 
active  state  forestry  program  under  way  before  the  19th  century  had  come 
to  a  close. 


CHAPTER  6 


Minnesota:  Fire  at  Hinckley 

We  seek  only  the  crumbs  from  the  lumbermen's  table. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1894,  a  blue-gray  smoke  hung  over  the  village 
of  Hinckley,  Minnesota.  Brush  and  stumps  in  the  cut-over  region  surround- 
ing the  town  had  been  smoldering  and  burning  unheeded  all  summer,  but 
no  one  was  much  concerned  about  them.  They  were  accustomed  to  smoke 
in  the  air.  There  had  been  so  little  rain. 

But  on  this  Saturday  the  smoke  became  more  dense,  and  by  noon  it  was 
so  dark  that  lights  had  to  be  turned  on.  People  began  to  get  uneasy.  Fires 
which  had  been  smoldering  suddenly  blazed  and  raced  toward  farms  and 
homesteads.  Sparks  and  burning  embers  set  the  lumber  afire  in  the  mill  yard 
at  Hinckley.  The  dry  swamp  to  the  west  of  the  village  caught  fire.  As  the 
wind  rose,  other  fires  began  to  run  and  the  Hinckley  fire  department  raced 
to  put  out  a  dozen  fires  closing  in  on  the  town.  They  quickly  realized  that 
the  conflagration  was  beyond  control  and  that  the  town  was  doomed. 

The  wind  increased  to  tornadic  proportions  and  uprooted  pines  as  they 
burned.  Fires  which  had  already  destroyed  the  towns  of  Brook  Park, 
Pokegama,  and  Mission  Creek  converged  on  Hinckley.  About  120  persons 
who  attempted  to  escape  along  the  old  post  road  to  the  town  of  Sandstone 
did  not  reach  it.  Sandstone  itself  was  burnred.  Of  the  130  persons  who 
sought  refuge  in  the  swamp  near  the  edge  of  Hinckley  not  one  remained 
alive.  Even  those  who  took  refuge  in  the  Grindstone  River  perished  as  the 
flames  swept  over  them.  Only  those  who  reached  the  water  in  an  old  gravel 
pit  were  saved.  In  desperation  people  sought  refuge  in  wells  and  root  cellars. 
They,  too,  turned  into  death  traps.  A  single  well  yielded  the  bodies  of  18 
suffocated  people. 

The  real  heroes  were  the  train  crews.  Two  trains  coming  into  Hinckley, 
one  a  local  freight  and  the  other  a  passenger  train,  were  coupled  together. 
Since  both  of  them  had  been  heading  south,  engineers  Ed  Barry  and 
William  Barry  made  the  run  northward  in  reverse— three  boxcars,  five  pas- 
senger coaches  and  a  caboose— with  a  locomotive  at  each  end.  The  train 
waited  in  the  Hinckley  yard  until  the  whole  town  was  burning  and  then 
backed  away  over  burning  ties  and  across  tottering  bridges  bringing  to 
safety  at  Duluth  and  Superior  the  476  refugees  it  had  picked  up. 

Another  train,  the  St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  was  due  in  Hinckley  at  4:05  P.M. 
It  was  piloted  by  James  Root,  a  Civil  War  veteran  who  had  been  engineer 
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on  General  Sherman's  train  during  part  of  the  famous  march  to  the  sea. 
When  he  saw  the  army  of  refugees  running  up  the  smoldering  track  toward 
the  train,  he  stopped  and  picked  them  up  and  then  backed  toward  Skunk 
Lake.  The  explosive  force  of  the  fire  shattered  the  cab  window  and  Root  was 
badly  cut  by  flying  glass.  By  the  time  he  got  the  train  rolling,  fire  was  racing 
ahead  of  it  on  both  sides  of  the  track.  He  fainted  several  times  but  each 
time  the  fireman,  Jack  McGowan,  threw  water  on  him  and  he  revived.  By 
the  time  it  reached  Skunk  Lake,  the  whole  train  was  on  fire  and  as  the  last 
passengers  left,  it  burst  into  flames,  consumed  where  it  stood.  Skunk  Lake 
was  not  much  of  a  lake,  merely  a  slimy  marsh  about  18  inches  deep,  but  in  it 
the  survivors  of  the  fire  found  refuge. 

Several  months  after  the  fire  an  official  list  of  the  dead  was  published: 
418  had  perished. 

The  State  legislature  met  the  following  year,  1895.  The  Hinckley  Fire 
was  there  to  haunt  it  in  the  person  of  General  Christopher  Columbus 
Andrews.  Both  the  face  and  the  plea  of  General  Andrews  were  all  too 
familiar  to  the  law  makers.  Ever  since  the  late  1870's,  the  good  General  had 
been  telling  people  all  over  Minnesota  that  they  had  better  look  to  their 
forests  or  this  great  source  of  state  wealth  would  soon  be  gone  forever.  After 
the  catastrophe,  the  Legislature  had  no  choice;  it  had  to  listen.  General 
Andrews  appealed  for  public  control  of  the  forests,  asked  for  better  fire 
protection,  urged  a  restoration  program. 

The  legislature,  with  the  charred  remains  of  Hinckley,  Sandstone, 
Pokegama,  Brook  Park,  and  Mission  Creek  still  visible,  took  the  easy,  but 
politic,  way  out:  it  created  the  illusion  of  action  by  passing  a  law,  but  it  kept 
the  pocketbook  tightly  clenched  in  its  fist. 

The  State  auditor  was  made  forest  commissioner— without  increase  in 
salary— and  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  competent  deputy  with  the  title  of 
Chief  Fire  Warden  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  year.  The  warden  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  new  law  which  had  been  passed  "for  the 
preservation  of  forests  of  this  State  and  for  the  prevention  and  suppression 
of  forest  and  prairie  fires."  He  was  also  required  to  investigate  the  extent  of 
the  state's  forests,  together  with  the  amounts  and  varieties  of  timber,  the 
causes  of  fires,  methods  which  could  be  used,  if  any,  to  promote  the  re- 
growth  of  timber  and  any  other  important  facts  relating  to  maintaining  the 
forests  of  Minnesota. 

The  new  statute  also  made  the  supervisors  of  towns,  the  mayors  of  cities, 
and  the  presidents  of  village  councils  fire  wardens,  with  authority  to  act  on 
their  own  for  the  prevention  or  suppression  of  fires.  Each  fire  warden 
received  for  his  services  two  dollars  per  day,  two-thirds  of  which  was  paid 
by  the  county  and  one-third  by  the  State.  Suppression  costs  were  also  to  be 
paid  in  the  same  ratio.  No  fire  warden  could  be  paid  in  any  one  year  for 
more  than  ten  days'  service  in  extinguishing  fires,  nor  more  than  five  days' 
service  in  posting  notices  or  making  reports.  No  person  employed  by  the  fire 
wardens  to  assist  in  extinguishing  or  preventing  forest  fires  could  be  paid 
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for  more  than  five  days'  service  and  counties  were  limited  to  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $500.  The  penalty  for  the  malicious  setting  of  a  forest  fire 
where  the  property  or  life  of  another  was  destroyed  was  a  fine  of  not  over 
$500  or  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for  a  term  of  not  over  10  years  or 
both.  Railroad  companies  were  required  to  equip  all  their  engines  with 
efficient  spark  arresters  and  to  keep  their  rights  of  way  clear  of  all  com- 
bustible material. 

The  amount  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  fighting  fire  was  $5,000. 
Not  a  cent  was  provided  for  permanent  employees,  outside  of  the  chief  fire 
warden.  The  418  human  lives  lost  in  the  great  Hinckley  fire  seemed  to  have 
been  sacrificed  in  vain. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  General  Andrews  would  be  appointed 
Chief  Fire  Warden.  His  primary  duties  were  to  take  charge  of  the  fire 
wardens,  to  instruct  them  in  their  duties,  and  to  receive  their  reports.  The 
1,282  fire  wardens  organized  that  first  year  were  none  too  efficient,  but  at 
least  it  was  a  beginning. 

In  the  regions  where  there  were  hundreds  of  logging  camps,  thousands 
of  settlers  clearing  land,  mineral  prospectors,  timber  cruisers  and  timber 
thieves,  Forest  preservation  was  a  complex  proposition.  Adding  to  the  fire 
danger  were  many  miles  of  logging  railroads  with  poor  equipment  which 
set  fires  in  the  combustible  material  strewn  along  their  rights  of  way.  They 
were  slow  in  complying  with  the  law  requiring  spark  arresters  and  there  was 
no  law  to  compel  the  disposal  of  slash  resulting  from  logging  operations. 

Incomprehensible  though  it  may  seem,  there  was  a  popular  doubt,  too, 
whether  Minnesota  need  have  any  concern  about  the  pine  forests  in  the 
remote  northern  part  of  the  State  or  about  prairie  fires  that  the  farmers 
could  suppress  by  cooperating  with  their  neighbors.  There  was  actually  an 
attempt  during  the  legislative  session  of  1897  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1895. 
Rumors  circulated  that  the  office  of  chief  fire  warden  had  been  created  as  a 
reward  for  the  "brave  old  general,"  a  cruel  judgment  on  the  efforts  Andrews 
had  put  forward  for  nearly  two  decades  on  behalf  of  Minnesota's  forests. 

In  June  of  18695  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  had  appointed  Andrews 
Minister  to  Sweden  and  Norway.  During  his  eight  and  a  half  years  as 
Minister,  he  studied  the  Swedish  forestry  system  and  made  a  comprehensive 
report  on  it.  What  first  attracted  his  attention  were  the  numerous  checker- 
board patches  of  forest  with  their  trees  in  various  stages  of  growth.  His 
report  was  included  by  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  foreign 
relations  documents  of  1872-73.  When  he  later  returned  to  Minnesota, 
Andrews  encouraged  the  application  of  these  Swedish  forest  practices  in 
the  woods  of  Minnesota. 

The  General  was  born  on  October  27,  1829,  in  Hillsboro,  New  Hamp- 
shire. A  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  he  practiced  law  in  Massa- 
chusetts before  joining  the  migration  of  settlers  to  Kansas  in  1859.  From  Fort 
Leavenworth,  he  wrote  letters  to  northern  newspapers  encouraging  free- 
state  immigration.  After  six  months,  he  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the 
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Treasury  Department  in  Washington,  D.  C.  by  his  friend,  President  Frank- 
lin Pierce.  In  1856,  Andrews,  restless,  again  went  West,  this  time  to 
Minnesota.  In  1857,  he  began  to  practice  law  in  St.  Cloud.  Law  led  to 
politics  and  in  1859  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  Two  years  later  he 
helped  found  the  newspaper,  The  St.  Cloud  Union,  but  because  of  the 
pro-slavery  views  of  his  associate,  S.  B.  Lowry,  he  withdrew  from  the 
partnership. 

In  the  Civil  War,  he  fought  at  Murfreesboro  with  the  Third  Minnesota 
Volunteer  Infantry.  The  Colonel  of  his  regiment  surrendered  to  General 
Forrest  over  Andrews'  vigorous  protest.  During  his  three  months  in  a 
southern  prison,  Andrews,  now  a  captain,  had  leisure  to  read.  He  studied 
Shakespeare  and  Plutarch  and  wrote  a  book,  "Hints  to  Company  Officers  on 
Their  Military  Duties."  After  he  was  freed  in  an  exchange  of  prisoners  he 
became  a  Brigadier  General  and  led  a  decisive  charge  at  Fitzhugh  Woods  in 
1864.  In  1865,  he  returned  to  Minnesota  and  resumed  his  law  practice  in  St. 
Cloud  eventually  becoming  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  convention  which 
nominated  General  Grant  in  1868.  The  following  year  President  Grant 
appointed  him  to  the  Ministerial  post  which  took  him  to  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

Upon  conclusion  of  his  term  as  Minister,  General  Andrews  moved  to  St. 
Paul  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  city.  He  began  his  sermons 
on  the  need  for  forestry  in  Minnesota.  In  1880,  he  read  a  report  before  the 
St.  Paul  Chamber  of  Commerce  recommending  a  memorial  to  Congress 
asking  a  grant  of  land  to  endow  a  school  of  forestry  in  St.  Paul.  The 
memorial  and  the  bill  which  accompanied  Andrews'  report  were  presented 
in  Congress  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  the  last  that 
was  ever  heard  of  them.  More  than  20  years  were  to  elapse  before  a  school 
of  forestry  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  was  actually  established. 

At  the  First  American  Forest  Congress  in  Cincinnati  in  1882,  General 
Andrews  delivered  a  paper  on  forestry.  He  persisted  in  his  studies,  writings, 
and  addresses  on  better  forest  policies,  but  in  his  home  state  his  words  made 
little  impression.  Twelve  years  were  to  go  by  before  the  Hinckley  fire 
returned  him  to  the  active  fight  for  forestry  in  Minnesota  once  more. 

But,  after  Hinckley,  with  his  appointment  as  Chief  Fire  Warden, 
Andrews  was  able  to  push  matters  forward  and  progress  came  steadily.  An 
appropriation  of  $3,000  was  made  to  the  Minnesota  State  Forestry  Associa- 
tion by  the  legislature  of  1897.  The  Association  was  a  private  organization 
established  in  1876.  It  had  struggled  valiantly,  but  with  not  too  much 
success,  to  bring  about  a  forestry  program  in  the  State.  The  appropriation 
was  made  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  raising  forest  trees  for 
planting  on  open  prairies  and  for  forest  and  water  conservation  throughout 
the  State.  It  also  provided  for  the  free  distribution  of  forest  seeds  and  plants 
for  trial  plantings  and  for  the  dissemination  of  information  concerning  tree 
planting  in  general. 

In  General  Andrews'  first  annual  report,  he  indicated  the  great  extent  of 
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Minnesota's  forests.  He  had  made  careful  estimates,  compiled  from  various 
sources,  of  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  timber.  He  estimated  11,890,000  acres 
of  forest  lands-24,790,575,000  board  feet  of  timber.  Of  this  total,  18,476,475,- 
000  feet  was  pine,  mostly  white  pine.  At  this  time,  the  average  annual  cut  of 
pine  for  the  preceding  three  years  had  been  1,500,000,000  board  feet.  In 
1899,  it  reached  a  peak  of  2,341,619,000  board  feet,  a  cut  surpassed  only  by 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

Andrews  estimated  that  in  20  years  practically  all  of  Minnesota's  pine 
would  have  been  cut.  He  did  not  propose  to  prevent  its  cutting.  Persons  who 
had  lawfully  bought  the  timber  or  acquired  the  land,  he  reasoned,  had  a 
perfect  right  to  cut  it  as  the  market  demanded.  By  1920,  this  annual  cut  had 
fallen  to  576,000,000  board  feet,  or  two-thirds  of  the  State's  annual  consump- 
tion. Between  1837  and  1927— just  90  years— over  75  billion  board  feet  of 
pine  had  been  taken  out  of  the  North  Woods.  The  face  of  Minnesota  had 
been  transformed. 

Of  the  total  land  area  of  51,749,120  acres  embraced  by  Minnesota  when  it 
first  became  a  State  in  1856,  about  33,000,000  acres  were  originally  forested. 
To  some  of  the  early  settlers,  these  forests  were  Minnesota's  greatest 
blessing,  to  others  they  were  just  in  the  way.  The  settlers  needed  the  land 
cleared  to  raise  their  crops.  Timber  was  something  they  had  to  get  rid  of 
and  they  needed  it  to  build  their  houses. 

Although  the  open  prairie  was  not  far  beyond,  the  pioneers  at  first 
preferred  the  hardwood  forest  region  of  south  central  Minnesota.  It  was  so 
much  like  the  land  to  the  east  from  which  they  had  come,  and  they  felt  at 
home  here.  Moreover,  it  was  the  only  part  of  the  State  which  had  been 
acquired  from  the  Indians.  The  Sioux  were  still  guarding  the  western 
prairies  from  invasion  by  the  white  man.  Furthermore,  there  was  a  strange 
belief  that  prairie  land  was  not  good  for  growing  grain— that  it  was  infertile. 
The  great  pine  woods  in  the  northern  half  of  the  State  were  impenetrable 
wilderness  to  most  of  these  early  arrivals. 

All  building  material  used  by  the  early  settlers  had  to  be  hewn  with  an 
ax  or  sawed  with  a  whipsaw  by  hand.  The  first  sawmill  was  constructed  by 
the  government  in  1821  at  St.  Anthony  Falls  to  supply  timbers  for  Fort 
Snelling  which  had  been  established  two  years  before  at  the  junction  of  the 
Minnesota  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers.  In  1839,  the  first  commercial  mill  was 
built  to  saw  white  pine  lumber  at  Marine-on-the-St.  Croix,  and  it  continued 
to  operate  there  for  many  years. 

Not  until  1847  was  a  commercial  sawmill  finally  established  at  St. 
Anthony  Falls,  the  present  location  of  Minneapolis.  The  logs  for  this  mill 
were  cut  on  Dutchman's  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rum  River.  The  first 
year  the  mill  stood  idle  because  the  boom  that  held  the  logs  had  burst  in  the 
spring  flood  and  most  of  the  timber  floated  down  the  Mississippi  to 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  points  even  farther  south.  Since  all  the  other  timber 
ivailable  on  the  river  belonged  to   the   Indians,   the   mill  owner  had   to 
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negotiate  with  Chief  Hole-in-the-Day  for  timber  to  supply  the  mill.  The 
astute  old  Indian  demanded  half  a  dollar  for  every  white  pine  tree  cut. 

By  the  1870's,  lumbering  was  moving  out  of  the  over-cut  woods  of 
Maine,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  into  the  Great  Lakes  region.  While  the 
hardwood  forests  of  Minnesota— "The  Big  Woods"— were  for  settlement,  the 
forests  of  pine— "The  North  Woods"— were  for  logging.  And  the  loggers  from 
Maine  moved  in. 

At  first  they  lacked  a  market.  But  with  the  rafting  of  logs  and  lumber 
down  the  St.  Croix  River,  down  the  Mississippi,  to  points  in  Iowa,  St.  Louis, 
and  other  centers  of  prairie  settlement,  opportunity  knocked. 

In  1862,  the  first  railroad  reached  the  Mississippi  at  Prairie  du  Chien 
(Wisconsin).  By  1870,  it  had  pushed  as  far  north  as  Duluth.  After  that  the 
lumber  from  the  north  could  come  south  to  Minneapolis  instead  of  going 
east  by  steamer  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Although  Duluth  was  an  ideal 
place  from  which  to  ship  lumber,  it  was  difficult  to  assemble  logs  there.  So 
many  logs  were  broken  up  at  the  Falls  in  the  Cloquet  River  and  so 
many  log  jams  occurred  that  the  mills  were  established  above  the  falls— at 
the  site  of  Cloquet.  Cloquet  thus  became  a  great  lumber  manufacturing 
center  and  still  is. 

As  early  as  1859,  a  mill  at  St.  Anthony  Falls  manufactured  paper  from 
rags.  The  spruce  forests  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  paper  industry 
and  the  first  wood-using  paper  mill  was  built  at  Cloquet  in  1898.  Others 
followed  at  International  Falls,  at  Brainerd,  Grand  Rapids,  Sartell,  Little 
Falls  and  Cloquet.  For  many  years,  nothing  but  newsprint  was  manufactured 
from  ground  spruce  and  balsam.  Later,  sulphite  mills  were  built  at 
International  Falls  and  Cloquet,  and  the  use  of  other  woods  and  the 
manufacture  of  other  products  became  possible.  This  made  a  market  for  the 
smaller  material  of  many  species,  such  as  black  spruce,  white  spruce,  jack 
pine  and  aspen,  not  well  suited  for  lumber. 

By  the  mid-1870's  with  the  logging  industry  of  the  Lake  States  in  full 
swing,  a  dim  apprehension  began  to  dawn  concerning  the  future  of 
Minnesota's  woodlands.  At  first  no  one  had  paid  much  attention  to  the 
disappearance  of  Minnesota's  forests.  But  when  sawmills  were  dismantled  in 
increasing  numbers  and  the  logging  towns  began  to  die  and  the  uselessness 
of  the  cut-over,  burned  over  territory  had  become  evident,  some  Minneso- 
tans  led  by  General  Andrews  started  getting  worried— justifiably. 

In  1877,  the  legislature  prohibited  the  State  from  selling  any  more 
acreage  in  the  pine  woods  of  the  north  until  the  land  agent  had  estimated 
the  amount  of  timber  and  its  value.  The  first  law  pertaining  in  any  way  to 
forestry  in  Minnesota  was  the  tree  bounty  law  passed  in  1871.  While  the 
cutting  of  timber  continued  in  the  north,  this  law  provided  for  the  payment 
of  a  bounty  for  the  planting  of  trees  on  the  prairies.  Many  farm  woodlots 
and  windbreaks  were  thus  encouraged.  This  bounty  continued  for  many 
years.  It  amounted  to  $2.50  per  acre  for  six  successive  years,  not  exceeding 
$25.00  to  any  one  person  in  any  one  year. 
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In  1891,  the  legislature  set  aside  the  first  timber  acreage  for  public 
purposes.  It  established  Itasca  State  Park.  This  was  a  piece  of  land  five  by 
seven  miles  in  area,  surrounding  Lake  Itasca  which,  it  had  been  determined 
in  1832,  was  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Park  was  a  crazy  quilt  pattern  of  various  ownerships— lumber  companies, 
land  companies,  railroad  companies,  and  individuals,  as  well  as  State  and 
government  lands. 

Then  on  August  3,  1892,  Congress  granted  to  Minnesota  all  government 
lands  within  Itasca  State  Park,  amounting  to  6,956.92  acres.  A  provision  of 
the  grant  was  that  the  land  ".  .  .  be  perpetually  used  by  the  State  as  and  for 
a  public  state  park;  provided  that  the  land  granted  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States,  together  with  all  the  improvements  thereon,  if  at  any  time,  it 
shall  cease  to  be  exclusively  used  for  a  public  state  park,  or  if  the  state  shall 
not  pass  laws  to  protect  the  timber  thereon." 

The  Legislature  of  1893  accepted  the  grant,  its  terms  and  stipulations 
and  provided  penalties  for  destruction  of  the  timber.  It  was  under  the 
administration  of  a  board  composed  of  the  governor,  the  state  auditor  and 
the  attorney  general.  The  establishment  of  Itasca  Park  constituted  the  first 
positive  step  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  preserve  a  part  of  its  forestry 
domain.  Although  a  large  part  of  its  area  had  been  logged,  magnificent 
stands  of  Norway  and  white  pines  remained,  and  to  this  day  are  a  reminder 
of  the  grandeur  of  Minnesota's  virgin  forests. 

Once  the  Hinckley  fire  had  moved  the  legislature  to  more  concrete 
action,  the  creation  of  a  genuine  state  forestry  agency  was  not  long  in 
coming.  The  first  forestry  board,  designated  as  the  Minnesota  State  Forestry 
Board,  was  created  in  1899.  The  Board  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
prevention  and  suppression  of  forest  and  prairie  fires.  Its  authority  was 
limited  to  the  development  and  management  of  all  tracts  of  state  lands  "as 
shall  be  set  aside  by  the  legislature  for  forestry  purposes  or  granted  to  the 
state  by  the  United  States  government  for  forestry  purposes  or  which  may 
be  given  to  the  state  for  such  purposes  by  any  person."  It  also  authorized 
persons  who  deeded  land  to  the  state  for  such  purposes  to  designate  as 
beneficiary  any  public  education  institution  in  the  state  to  receive  two- 
thirds  of  the  income  derived  from  the  land. 

The  Board  consisted  of  nine  members:  the  chief  fire  warden  as  ex-officio 
member;  the  head  of  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  as  ex-officio  member;  three  persons  recommended  by  the  regents 
of  the  University,  one  to  be  selected  on  account  of  his  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  planting,  cultivation  and  preservation  of  forest  trees  and 
prairie  groves;  one  to  be  selected  on  account  of  his  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  the'  best  methods  for  the  preservation  of  the  natural  forests  of 
the  State  and  the  reforesting  of  denuded  lands;  and  the  third  to  be  selected 
on  acount  of  his  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  protecting 
the  sources  of  supply  of  the  several  river  systems  of  the  State;  and  four 
persons,  one  recommended  from  each  of  four  associations:  the  Minnesota 
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State  Forestry  Association,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Minnesota  State 
Agricultural  Society,  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  State 
Game  and  Fish  Commission. 

Under  the  Legislative  Act  of  1899,  Ex-Governor  John  S.  Pillsbury  on 
November  20,  1900,  tendered  to  the  Minnesota  State  Forestry  Board  for 
forestry  purposes,  990.55  acres  of  cut-over  pine  lands  in  Cass  County,  and  it 
became  the  first  forest  reserve  to  be  established  in  Minnesota.  The  forestry 
board  accepted  the  offer,  but  Pillsbury  died  before  he  could  complete  the 
conveyance  of  the  land  to  the  State.  His  widow,  Mahala  F.  Pillsbury, 
however,  upon  acquiring  title  to  the  lands,  gave  a  deed  to  the  State  on  May 
17,  1902,  and  designated  the  University  of  Minnesota  as  the  beneficiary  to 
receive  two-thirds  of  all  income  ever  to  be  derived  from  the  lands. 

In  President  Cross'  address  to  the  Forestry  Board  at  its  meeting  in 
November,  1900,  appears  the  first  reference  to  a  forest  policy: 

We  as  a  Board  are  to  be  more  concerned  about  developing  the  people's 
forest  tracts  near  their  homes,  rather  than  the  large  and  more  extensive  forest 
parks  for  their  recreation  and  health,  though  these  are  not  to  be  discour- 
aged, but  to  be  encouraged,  especially  around  the  headwaters  of  our  water 
courses  and  systems,  for  such  forest  reserves  are  especially  named  in  the  law 
creating  this  Board. 

We  are  not  to  hamper  but  to  facilitate  the  lumbering  interests,  for  the 
lumbermen  have  purchased  the  forests  for  their  purposes  and  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  industries  of  the  State,  employing  thousands  of  men.  We  are  to  try 
and  prolong  not  to  shorten  and  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  great  and 
pioneer  interest. 

We  seek  only  the  crumbs  from  the  lumbermen's  table,  the  worthless  of 
the  cutover  lands. 

General  Andrews,  on  his  own  meanwhile,  as  Chief  Fire  Warden, 
proceeded  to  outline  a  program  of  forest  restoration:  first,  forests  should 
occupy  only  lands  not  suitable  for  agriculture,  such  as  rocky,  hilly,  or  sandy 
land;  second,  a  forest  should  be  perennial,  its  annual  cuttings  equal  to  its 
annual  growth;  third,  forests  should  be  harvested  in  strips  or  blocks  so  as  to 
promote  reseeding  from  neighboring  trees;  and,  fourth,  a  new  forest  should 
be  planted  thick  and  should  be  thinned  as  it  grows.  He  advocated  forests 
also  for  clothing  wasteland  with  beauty,  for  recreation,  and  to  check  run-off 
of  rain  and  melting  snow. 

In  his  awareness  of  the  proper  uses  for  each  kind  of  soil  and  terrain, 
General  Andrews  owed  much  to  the  brilliant  work  of  John  Wesley  Powell, 
whose  explorations  west  of  the  hundredth  meridian  had  led  him  to  conclude 
that  the  arid  plains  and  basins  of  the  American  West  could  be  settled  and 
exploited  only  with  proper  regard  for  what  the  land,  water,  and  other 
resources  would  support. 

Andrews,  like  Powell,  had  a  hard  time  being  heard  in  the  stampede  for 
settlement,  homesteading,  and  industrialization. 


PART  III:  PRAIRIES  AND  PLAINS 

CHAPTER  7 

Nebraska:  The  Tree  Planters 


Other  Holidays  Repose  Upon  the  Past; 
Arbor  Day  Proposes  for  the  Future. 

— J.  Sterling  Morton 

In  1854,  a  young  man  from  Detroit  named  J.  Sterling  Morton  and  his 
bride  migrated  westward  to  the  Nebraska  Territory  to  seek  their  fortunes. 
Their  first  land  holding  was  a  pre-emption  consisting  of  160  acres,  filed  upon 
in  1855,  where  Morton  built  a  four-room  house.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  land 
was  occupied  by  Indians  and  had  been  described  as  a  treeless  prairie  with 
no  sign  of  settlement. 

The  Mortons  were  nature  enthusiasts  and  their  new  house  was  soon 
adorned  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  In  1858,  an  orchard  was  planted 
along  with  other  trees  and  ornamental  plantings.  Arbor  Lodge,  the  name 
given  to  the  homestead,  represents  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  home 
landscaping  on  the  prairies  and  plains. 

A  journalist  by  profession,  Morton  soon  became  the  editor  of  Nebraska's 
first  newspaper  and  zealously  spread  his  pet  enthusiasm.  His  pioneer 
readers,  used  to  the  forests  of  the  East  and  plenty  of  wood  and  shade, 
grasped  eagerly  for  the  advice  Morton  provided  particularly  with  respect  to 
tree  planting  and  the  cultivation  of  orchards. 

Along  with  Robert  W.  Furnas  and  others,  Morton  was  responsible  for 
what  grew  eventually  into  the  great  commercial  orchard  section  of  eastern 
Nebraska.  Morton  went  further,  however,  in  advocating  individual  tree 
planting.  He  urged  schools,  civic  organizations  and  groups  of  every  kind  to 
take  up  the  practice.  It  was  he  who  suggested  that  trees  be  planted  to 
commemorate  visits  of  various  notables;  special  events  such  as  the  dedica- 
tion of  public  buildings,  and  for  memorials.  With  ideas  instead  of  seeds,  he 
became  a  Johnny  Appleseed  of  the  Western  prairies. 

Just  before  the  Civil  War,  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Nebraska  Ter- 
ritory and  used  the  opportunty  to  stress  the  importance  of  agriculture  and 
the  value  of  rural  life.  In  a  speech  at  the  first  Territorial  Fair  held  at 
Nebraska  City  in  1859,  he  urged  the  farmers  in  his  audience  "to  be  proud  of 
their  calling,  for  in  it  there  was  no  possibility  of  guile  or  fraud."  Speaking  at 
die   dedicatory   ceremonies   of   the   University   of   Nebraska   in    1871,    he 
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reminded  his  listeners  that  "one  of  the  grandest  of  material  labors  is  the 
reduction  of  untried  land  to  tillage." 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Omaha  in  1858,  a  Board  of  Agriculture  was  formed 
with  Robert  W.  Furnas  a  Brownville  orchardist  and  nurseryman  as  its 
President.  Increasing  interest  in  the  fruit  business  prompted  formation  of  a 
State  Horticultural  Society  in  1869. 

In  1871,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  Morton  was  appointed  to  "write  and 
publish  an  address  to  the  people  of  Nebraska  setting  forth  all  important 
facts  for  fruit  growing  in  the  state."  He  closed  his  address  with  one  of  his 
best  expressions  in  praise  of  tree  planting.  "There  is  beauty  in  a  well  ordered 
orchard,  which  is  a  joy  forever.  Orchards  are  missionaries  of  culture  and 
refinement.  If  every  farmer  in  Nebraska  will  plant  and  cultivate  an  orchard 
and  a  flower  garden,  together  with  a  few  forest  trees,  this  will  become 
mentally  and  morally  the  best  agricultural  state  in  the  Union." 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Society  in  Lincoln  on  January  4, 
1872,  Morton  read  his  famous  fruit  address.  On  the  same  day,  while 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  also  in  Lincoln,  he 
presented  his  Arbor  Day  resolution,  calling  for  an  annual  tree  planting  day 
to  be  known  as  "Arbor  Day."  Prizes  were  offered  to  counties  and  individuals 
for  properly  planting  the  largest  number  of  trees  on  this  special  day.  Not  too 
surprisingly  a  million  trees  were  planted  on  the  first  Arbor  Day. 

On  March  31,  1875,  Furnas,  who  had  become  Governor,  issued  the  first 
Arbor  Day  proclamation : 

Whereas,  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  January  meeting, 
1874,  adopted  the  following  resolutions:  Resolved,  that  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  April  of  each  year  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  designated,  dedicated, 
and  set  apart  as  "Arbor  Day"  for  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  that  the 
agriculturists  of  Nebraska  be  requested  to  petition  the  legislature  to  make 
said  Arbor  Day  a  legal  holiday.  That  until  so  made  a  holiday,  the  governor 
be  requested  to  call  attention  to  said  "Arbor  Day"  by  proclamation  and 
request  the  whole  people  of  the  state  to  observe  it,  by-planting  forest,  fruit, 
or  ornamental  trees. 

And  WHEREAS,  I  have  been  officially  notified  by  the  president  of  said 
Board,  and  by  him  requested  to  comply  therewith. 

Now,  THEREFORE,  I,  Robert  W.  Furnas,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  aforesaid  transactions  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  both  respectfully-  and  urgently  recommend  that  the  day 
designated,  viz.,  the  8th  day  of  April,  1874,  be  observed  by  the  people  of 
this  state,  as  desired  and  expressed  in  the  resolution  herein  referred  to. 

IN  TESTIMONY  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
the  great  seal  of  the  state  of  Nebraska  to  be  affixed  on  the  31st  day  of 
March,  A.D.  1874. 

Robert  W.  Furnas 
In  1885,  the  legislature  declared  Arbor  Day  a  legal  holiday  and  named 
April  22,  Morton's  birthday,  as  the  permanent  date.  Few  are  the  laymen  in 
America  who  know  what  the  science  of  forestry  is  all  about,  but  nearly  all, 
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from  school  children  on  up,  know  Arbor  Day.   Tree  planting  became   a 
national  movement  ignited  by  the  passions  of  J.  Sterling  Morton. 

He  wrote  in  the  Omaha  Daily  Herald  on  the  first  Arbor  Day: 

"How  enduring  are  the  animate  trees  of  our  planting!  They  grow  and 
self-perpetuate  themselves  and  shed  yearly  blessings  on  our  race.  These  are 
the  monuments  I  would  have.  The  cultivation  of  flowers  and  trees  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  noble  in  man." 

The  American  Forestry  Congress  endorsed  and  fostered  the  Arbor  Day 
movement.  Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  states  have  followed  Nebraska  in 
adopting  an  annual  tree  planting  day  and  the  foreign  countries  that  observe 
Arbor  Day  now  include  England,  Canada,  Australia,  British  West  Indies, 
South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  France,  Mexico,  Norway,  Russia,  Japan  and 
China. 

Unfortunately,  a  good  many  misguided  flings  at  tree  planting  ended  in 
failure,  particularly  on  the  plains,  and  the  tree  planting  movement  led  to 
some  ill-conceived  notions  about  the  direction  American  forestry  would 
have  to  take,  but  that  was  not  Morton's  fault.  He  conclusively  demonstrated 
his  know-how  by  his  extensive  plantings  on  his  own  land  near  Nebraska 
City.  Several  of  his  farms  contained  large  orchards,  mostly  surrounded  by 
pine  tree  borders,  and  he  began  a  fine  arboretum  at  Arbor  Lodge  where 
over  160  species  and  varieties  are  growing  today.  The  Lodge  is  now  a  state 
park.  The  Morton  arboretum  at  Lisle,  Illinois,  has  over  700  species  of  woody 
plants,  including  about  all  of  the  American  trees  and  shrubs  as  well  as  most 
of  the  exotics. 

On  the  memorial  monument  at  Arbor  Lodge,  dedicated  by  President 
Grover  Cleveland  in  1905,  is  this  inscription: 

Other  Holidays  Repose  upon  the  Past 
Arbor  Day  Proposes  for  the  Future. 

In  the  full  flush  of  the  tree  planting  enthusiasm,  the  Nebraska  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  resolution  that  the  state  be  known  as  the  "Tree  Planters 
State."  Not  until  1945  was  a  new  slogan,  "The  Cornhusker  State,"  adopted. 

It  was  no  accident  either  that  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Arbor  Day 
Movement,  the  Timber  Culture  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  in  Washington 
in  1873.  The  Act,  forerunner  of  the  Homestead  Act  required  that  a  settler 
plant  at  least  40  acres  of  a  quarter  section  ( 160  acres )  to  trees  and  cultivate 
them  for  eight  years  in  order  to  secure  patent  to  the  land.  The  law  was 
amended  in  1874  reducing  the  required  40  acres  to  ten.  The  act,  motivated 
by  the  best  intensions,  broke  more  men  than  it  made.  Too  little  was  known 
about  species  and  planting  on  the  treeless  plains  for  the  average  settler  to 
have  much  success. 

But  in  Nebraska,  after  50  years  of  one  of  the  most  concerted  planting 
programs  in  the  country,  the  story  came  out  far  more  happily.  Thanks  to  the 
early  enthusiasm  of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  eastern  Nebraska  plantings  have 
taken  away  the  lonesome  look  of  a  lot  of  treeless  prairie. 


CHAPTER  8 

Kansas:  Forests  on  the  Prairie 

Send  us  trees  with  more  life  in  them. 

When  Kansas  became  a  State  in  1861,  the  tide  of  settlers  dramatically 
increased.  Those  who  came  from  the  well-timbered  states  to  the  east  or  from 
the  forest-minded  countries  of  Northern  Europe  had,  despite  their  plow 
land  and  prairie-pasture  hunger,  a  strong  desire  to  have  trees,  too.  The 
planting  of  new  trees,  rather  than  the  conservation  of  those  already  extant, 
was  further  encouraged  by  state  and  federal  policies  devised  in  the  full  flush 
of  the  national  movement,  particularly  strong  on  the  prairies,  to  plant  trees 
everywhere. 

In  1865,  the  State  Legislature  passed  an  act  providing  a  bounty  of  50 
cents  an  acre  for  anyone  planting  and  cultivating  five  or  more  acres  of  trees, 
for  wood  crops  and  collateral  water— wind  damage  control,  to  be  paid 
annually  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  county  in  which  the  planting  was 
located. 

The  State  bounty  was  to  be  paid  for  a  term  of  twenty-five  years 
beginning  two  years  after  the  trees  were  planted.  An  amendment  in  1868 
raised  the  bounty  to  two  dollars  per  acre,  and  also  provided  a  two  dollar 
bounty  for  each  half  mile  of  trees  planted  not  more  than  a  rod  apart  along 
any  public  highway  and  cultivated  and  protected  for  three  years.  Still  fur- 
ther, an  amendment  in  1872  required  that  plantations  include  at  least  160 
trees  per  acre.  This  Act  was  repealed  in  1874,  a  year  after  the  Timber  Claim 
Act  was  passed  by  Congress. 

Settlement  of  the  open  prairie,  whether  under  provisions  of  the  Home- 
stead Act,  the  Timber  Claim  Act,  or  other  acts,  or  by  outright  purchase 
created  a  general,  if  not  united,  movement  in  Kansas  for  tree  planting.  By 
1908,  a  total  of  175,023  acres  had  been  planted  to  trees. 

Early  reports  of  transactions  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  Horticultural  Society  record  a  good  many  speeches  and  papers 
urging  the  necessity  for  more  tree  plantings  and  making  dire  predictions  if 
people  did  not  mend  their  ways  and  develop  a  higher  regard  for  the  value 
of  forests.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  need  of  trees  for  protecting  land 
from  wind  and  water  erosion.  There  was  frequent  speculation,  too,  that  trees 
were  needed  to  modify  the  harsh,  dry  climate  of  Kansas  and  prevent  it  from 
becoming  the  "Great  American  Desert,"  a  point  which  sparked  considerable 
dispute. 

A  further  practical  argument  emphasized  the  necessity  of  planting  trees 
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to  prevent  the  rapid  depletion  of  timber  supplies.  In  1872,  R.  S.   Elliot, 
speaking  before  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  declaimed: 

The  present  population  of  the  State  will  soon  consume  all  the  timber  in  it. 
The  same  process  is  going  on  in  other  states.  If  we  are  to  have  no 
reproduction,  here  or  elsewhere,  there  must  soon  be  a  general  want  without 
supply.  The  natural  increase  of  our  own  people,  and  the  immigration  that 
will  continue  to  come,  will  hasten  the  period  of  destitution. 

The  hardwood  timber  of  Kansas  can,  at  best,  last  but  a  few  years,  if  we 
are  to  have  no  reproduction  in  the  old,  nor  planting  in  new  forests. 

And  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  of  Ohio,  using  Kansas  as  an  example  of  reck- 
less timber  depletion  in  the  same  year  wrote: 

Such  is  the  destruction  of  forests  going  on  everywhere,  that  the  present 
supply  would  end  in  twenty-five  years.  The  railroads  of  Kansas  have  con- 
sumed every  stick  of  timber  on  their  lines.  The  timber  of  our  domain  is 
scant,  and  only  sufficient  for  the  immediate  localities. 

Although  the  railroads  in  Kansas  were  busy  cutting  the  State's  timber, 
they  were  also  the  first  corporations  to  give  serious  attention  to  forest 
planting  in  the  State.  The  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  started  several  experi- 
mental nurseries  but  abandoned  them  early.  The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  Fe,  starting  a  little  later,  went  further.  C.  H.  Longstreth  and  S.  T. 
Kelsey  were  hired  by  the  road  to  encourage  tree  planting  and  to  establish 
experimental  plantings  in  order  to  determine  species  adaptability.  They 
commenced  planting  in  1873  at  Hutchinson  in  east-central  Kansas  and 
worked  westward.  They  continued  planting  until  1879  when  the  railroad 
ordered  the  work  discontinued.  By  1879,  the  railroad  believed  it  had  fully 
demonstrated  that  trees  would  grow  even  in  the  extreme  western  limits  of 
Kansas  when  planted  intelligently.  A  State  Forestry  law  of  1887  allowed 
county  commissioners  to  make  adjustments  in  taxes  for  tree  planting,  but 
practically  no  applications  were  made  under  this  law. 

In  1887,  the  first  state  forestry  organization  was  created  by  the  State 
Legislature.  This  was  "An  act  to  establish  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Forestry,  and  prescribing  the  powers  thereof,  and  to  encourage  the  planting 
and  growing  of  forest  trees  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  making  appropriation 
therefore."  The  Commissioner  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of 
two  years.  The  first  to  be  appointed  was  S.  C.  Robb. 

The  initial  duty  of  the  Commissioner  was  to  procure,  through  donation, 
two  suitable  tracts  of  land  of  not  less  than  160  acres  each,  at  points  not  to 
exceed  three  miles  from  a  station  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  and  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  The  first  tract  he  located  was  a 
quarter  section  one  mile  west  of  Ogallah  on  the  Union  Pacific.  For  a  second 
tract,  the  people  of  Dodge  City  offered  to  buy  him  any  tract  of  land  within 
the  three-mile  limit.  Robb  soon  located  160  acres  two  and  one-half  miles  east 
of  Dodge  City,  purchased  by  the  city  at  a  cost  of  $3,200. 

Both  of  these  tracts  were  devoid  of  improvements  and  Robb  proceeded 
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to  sink  wells,  break  sod,  and  fence  the  tracts.  A  horse  barn  was  also  built  at 
each  station.  Robb  took  up  residence  in  a  house  built  at  the  Ogallah  Station. 
The  budget  was  tight  and  he  was  unable  to  save  enough  to  build  a  house  at 
the  Dodge  City  Station.  Commenting  on  this  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
Governor,  Robb  stated:  "The  foreman  is  now  living  in  the  small  building 
built  for  a  horse  barn,  which  is  uncomfortable  and  altogether  too  small  for 
the  purpose."  The  main  purpose  of  the  two  stations  was  to  grow  tree 
seedlings  and  get  them  distributed  to  the  public.  The  tree  stock  was  free 
except  for  any  shipping  charges  incurred  if  the  applicants  could  not  pick  up 
the  stock  at  one  of  the  stations. 

In  1888,  the  first  year  seedlings  were  available  for  distribution,  1,014 
applications  were  received.  However,  1888  was  also  one  of  the  driest  years 
since  the  settlement  of  the  country  (12.05  inches  of  rainfall  in  the  first 
eleven  months)  and  this,  combined  with  a  number  of  exceptionally  heavy 
wind  storms,  resulted  in  high  seedling  mortality. 

This  was  Robb's  recommended  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1890: 

Salary  of  Commissioner  $1,200 

For  the  purchase  of  seeds,  trees,  etc.  800 

For  labor,  help,  etc  4,000 

For  traveling  expenses  of  Commissioner  200 

TOTAL     $6,200 

The  second  Commissioner  taking  over  in  1889  had  his  problems,  too.  In 
his  report  to  the  Governor,  Martin  Allen  complained  of  one: 

Another  very  awkward  feature  that  has  been  a  continual  source  of  worry  and 
vexation  to  us,  ever  since  it  fully  developed  itself,  is  that  my  predecessor 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  his  term  closed,  had 
spent  $4,622.23  of  the  working  fund  and  only  leaving  for  the  remaining 
three  months  of  the  year  $377.67,  and  the  work,  much  of  it  that  ought  to 
have  been  done,  left  undone. 

The  first  Commissioner  insisted  upon  persons  having  their  freights 
guaranteed  before  the  trees  were  shipped.  This  presented  some  problems,  so 
his  successor  decided  to  "guarantee  all  myself  and  take  the  chances."  The 
following  letter  demonstrates  the  chances  he  took.  Five  hundred  trees  were 
shipped  to  each  of  the  two  parties  involved. 

To  the  Hon.  Martin  Allen — Dear  Sir:  The  freight  records  show  that  you  sent 
a  bundle  of  trees  to  Carl  Strickert  and  J.  O.  Starr,  but  we  find  only  two  little 
trees  with  card  attached  to  Carl  Strickert,  and  a  card  and  a  small  fraction  of 
a  bundle  of  trees  to  J.  O.  Starr.  They  were  no  doubt  lost  while  transported. 
We  both  want  trees,  and  send  us  each  our  share  to  one  address  to  save 
frieght  cost.  Try  and  send  us  trees  with  more  life  in  them  than  some  that 
were  received  here. 
Yours  truley, 
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J.  O.  Stan- 
Carl  Strickert 
P.S. — Of  course  we  paid  no  frieght  charges  as  we  received  no  trees.  S. 

And  so  it  went.  The  third  Commissioner  in  his  two  years,  1891-92  de- 
livered 4,230,000  trees. 

In  1897,  the  post  of  Commissioner  of  Forestry  was  changed  to  a 
Commissioner  of  Forestry  and  Irrigation  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  tree  distribution  pro- 
gram of  the  Ogallah  and  Dodge  City  stations  was  continued  and  experi- 
ments in  irrigation  were  started  at  Ogallah. 

The  new  Commissioner,  E.  D.  Wheeler,  in  his  1899  report  on  forestry  to 
the  Governor  stated: 

The  demand  for  seedling  trees  is  as  great  as  at  the  time  when  a  large  number 
of  timber  claims  were  being  planted.  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  people  have  learned  that  the  windbreak  is  not  only  a  luxury,  but  a 
necessity,  if  they  would  grow  fruit  trees  successfully.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  what  the  trees  that  have  been  furnished  by  the  State  in  the  last 
few  years  are  better  adapted  to  the  country,  and  are  better  cared  for  than 
formerly,  when  they  were  usually  abandoned  within  a  short  time. 

Commenting  on  the  progress  of  forestry  in  Kansas  up  to  1899,  Wheeler 
reported: 

Thousands  of  homes  in  central  and  western  Kansas  have  been  rendered  more 
homelike,  and  the  people  have  been  greatly  aided  in  the  solution  of  the  most 
important  problems  of  methods  and  species;  and  in  eastern  Kansas  many 
owners  of  timber  land  have  become  interested  in  their  management  and  are 
attempting  to  find  out  what  they  can  do  to  make  their  forests  more 
profitable,  while  a  few  others  are  actively  engaged  in  the  work. 

We  have  not  accomplished  all  that  should  have  been  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  twelve  years  since  the  work  commenced;  but  when  we  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  management  has  been  changed  every  two  years, 
sometimes  without  good  reason,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  the  results 
are  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

Under  the  circumstances,  about  the  most  sanguine  conclusion  a  reason- 
able man  could  reach. 


CHAPTER  9 


North  Dakota:  The  Treeless  Plains 

There  is  more  timber  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  place,  and  on  the 
Missouri,  as  far  below  as  the  White-Earth  River,  than  on  any  other 
part  of  the  Missouri  on  this  side  of  the  Cheyenne:  the  timber  consists 
principally  of  cottonwood,  with  some  small  elm,  ash,  and  box-elder. 
On  the  sandbars  and  along  the  margin  of  the  river  grows  the  small- 
leafed  willow;  in  the  low  grounds  adjoining  are  scattered  rosebushes 
three  or  four  feet  high,  the  redberry,  the  serviceberry ,  and  redwood. 
The  higher  plains  are  either  immediately  on  the  river — in  which  case 
they  are  generally  timbered,  and  have  an  undergrowth  like  that  of 
the  low  grounds,  with  the  addition  of  the  broad-leafed  willow,  goose- 
berry, chokeberry,  purple  currant,  and  honeysuckle,  and  for  the  most 
part  without  wood  or  anything  except  large  quantities  of  wild  hyssop; 
this  plant  rises  about  two  feet  high  and  is  the  favourite  food  of  the 
buffalo,  elk,  deer,  grouse,  porcupine,  hare,  and  rabbit. 

— Lewis  and  Clark,  April  26,  1805, 

describing  the  country  along  the  Missouri  in 
northwestern  North  Dakota  near  Williston. 

Even  if  it  did  happen  to  be  spank  in  the  middle  of  the  Continent,  the 
Dakota  Territory  was  a  place  where  most  westwardbound  settlers  decided 
to  just  "keep  going"  when  the  early  wagon  trains  were  finding  their  way 
west.  This  northern  slice  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  first  set  aside  as  a 
territory  by  President  Lincoln,  embraced  the  two  Dakotas,  Wyoming,  and 
most  of  the  Montana  we  know  today.  It  just  seemed  too  raw,  too  open  to  the 
terrible  violence  of  the  elements,  too  unfamiliar  in  its  aspect  to  make  them 
want  to  call  it  "home"  at  first.  Greener,  kinder  pastures  beside  the  Willa- 
mette in  Oregon  or  in  California's  fertile  valleys  beckoned  them  on  across 
the  Rockies.  Those  early  pioneers  had  no  notion  of  the  rich  loam  which 
lay  hidden  beneath  the  prairie  sod.  Even  if  they  had,  they  had  no  tools  to 
help  them  break  through  the  sod  in  order  to  farm. 

Beyond  the  mountains  there  were  forests,  water,  minerals,  and  a  milder 
climate.  Survival,  if  those  high,  forbidding  ranges  were  once  crossed, 
seemed  a  better  gamble  closer  to  the  Pacific.  The  "Flickertail"  area  seemed 
bleak  and  treeless.  There  were  some  exceptions,  of  course.  A  few  cattlemen 
took  their  herds  to  graze  in  the  Northern  Plains  once  the  Civil  War  had 
ended.  There  was  a  scattering  of  small  trading  posts  along  the  major  rivers 
and  an  occasional  Army  Outpost  supposed  to  keep  the  Plains  Indians  in 
check.  But  otherwise,  Dakota  was  lonely  country  until  the  70's  began. 
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Then  the  railroads  and  the  metal  windmill  and  new  farm  implements 
capable  of  breaking  the  plains  made  it  possible  to  bring  a  good  supply  of 
water  up  from  below  ground  and  to  prepare,  seed,  and  harvest  many  more 
acres  of  crop.  The  establishment  of  reservations  for  the  Indians;  the 
Homestead  Act;  and  new  rail  supply  lines  running  to  the  settled  East  all 
made  the  Great  Plains  seem  somehow  more  hospitable  for  settlement. 

In  just  the  20  years  between  1870  and  1890,  immigration  into  the 
Dakota's  increased  40  times  over.  The  new  settlers  came  from  the  Lake 
States  and  from  Northern  Europe.  And  the  first  thing  they  missed  was  trees. 
Only  one  acre  in  every  175  supported  timber.  And  those  early  pioneers  were 
used  to  trees— for  wood,  as  windbreaks,  as  a  source  of  shady  comfort  on  a  hot 
day.  They  were  struck  dumb  by  the  power  of  Plains'  weather.  Surely  they 
thought,  the  sweeping  winds,  winter  blizzards,  and  driving  sun  of  summer 
could  be  tempered  if  there  were  only  trees  on  the  land. 

They  planted  windbreaks.  They  planted  wood  lots.  All  the  time,  of 
course,  cutting  what  little  timber  there  already  was  for  wood  to  build  their 
new  homes  and  railroads.  Most  of  the  plantings  failed— they  had  picked  the 
wrong  species,  planted  incorrectly,  knew  nothing  about  how  to  nurture  the 
saplings  through  the  angry  seasons. 

By  the  time  they  were  ready  to  carve  a  new  sovereign  state  out  of  the 
Dakota  Territory,  these  hardy  pioneers  had  their  minds  set  on  one  thing, 
however;  to  plant  more  trees  and  plant  them  successfully.  When  the 
Constitutional  Convention  met  in  1889  they  inserted  a  provision  in  the  new 
governing  charter  providing  for  "a  School  of  Forestry  or  other  institution  as 
the  legislative  assembly  may  determine." 

The  State  entered  the  Union  as  North  Dakota  that  same  year.  Then  in 
1891,  the  new  legislature  created  the  office  of  "State  Superintendent  of  Irri- 
gation and  Forestry"  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  proper  tree  culture 
throughout  North  Dakota.  The  school  was  to  offer  courses  generally  equiva- 
lent to  technical  or  vocational  training  at  the  high  school  level. 

On  November  6,  1894,  a  referendum  decided  that  the  North  Dakota 
School  of  Forestry  should  be  located  at  Bottineau.  Three  years  later,  in  1897, 
the  legislature  officially  authorized  establishment  of  the  school,  one  of  the 
first  authorized  in  the  U.S.,  athough  the  first  building  was  not  to  be 
constructed  until  1907.  A  nursery  was  built,  a  greenhouse  constructed,  and  a 
program  for  providing  trees  and  shrubs  for  North  Dakotans  began  func- 
tioning. 

Scarcity  is  the  mother  of  forestry.  In  the  East,  forestry  came  into  being 
when  the  vast  reserves  of  timber  had  come  close  to  total  destruction.  On  the 
Plains,  it  was  born  because  there  were  all  too  few  trees  in  the  first  place. 
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PART  IV:  THE  WEST 


CHAPTER  10 

Colorado:  Mountain  Forests, 
Mountain  Water 


Bell  of  Colorado  declared  that  the  people  of  his  state  wanted  no 
buffalo  pastures  and  hunting  preserves  for  rich  Easterners.  He  sub- 
mitted a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation who  asserted  that  there  was  not  a  livestock  association  that 
wasn't  opposed  to  (establishing  the  forest)  Reserves,  which  were 
usually  set  aside  on  the  petition  of  the  American  Forestry  Association 
with  headquarters  in  some  codfish  district  of  Massachusetts  or  Maine. 
And  Shafroth  of  Colorado  backed  him  up. 

— Gifford  Pinchot  in  Breaking  New  Ground 

The  forests  of  Colorado  are  important  to  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  her 
neighboring  states.  This  is  where  most  of  their  water  comes  from.  The  Rio 
Grande,  the  Colorado,  the  Arkansas,  the  Platte  roll  of!  the  Continental 
Divide  in  Colorado's  Rockies  and  water  the  most  arid  quarter  of  the  nation. 

No  wonder  then,  that,  with  California,  Colorado  was  one  of  the  states 
west  of  the  100th  Meridian  to  evince  concrete  interest  in  her  forests  before 
1900.  In  fact,  she  was  the  first  to  place  any  provisions  affecting  her  forests 
into  her  Constitution.  And  in  1885,  together  with  California,  New  York,  and 
Ohio,  she  was  the  first  to  establish  a  state  agency  with  authority  to  act  in 
forestry  matters.  This  feat  was  all  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the 
powerful  hostility  with  which  forest  conservation  was  regarded  by  nearly  all 
the  potent  economic  interests  in  the  western  states.  Yet,  as  in  Ohio  and 
California,  Colorado's  effort  would  die  a-borning.  As  in  Ohio,  laws  had  been 
passed  without  any  popular  base  of  support. 

In  1875,  Colorado  was  drafting  a  Constitution  for  admission  into  the 
Union.  Frederick  J.  Ebert,  a  German  immigrant  and  a  professional  forester, 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  He  drew  up  an  elaborate 
forestry  program  for  Colorado  and  submitted  it  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Convention.  The  niceties  of  German  forestry  were  a  pretty  strong  dose  for 
Coloradans  of  that  time  but  a  few  of  his  recommendations  were  accepted 
nevertheless.  When  he  had  noted,  for  example,  that  the  Committee  appoint- 
ed to  recommend  matters  for  inclusion  in  the  new  Constitution  had 
overlooked  any  mention  of  the  forests,  he  requested  the  appointment  of  a 
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committee  of  three  on  "Forest  Culture."  His  request  was  granted  and  he  was 
elected  Chairman.  With  the  Committee  as  a  vehicle,  he  was  able  to  get 
language  of  some  consequence  into  the  Constitution.  He  had  proposed  a 
program  that  provided  for  "The  establishment  of  forest  nurseries,  modifica- 
tion of  tax  laws  relating  to  forest  plantations,  and  the  regulation  of  timber 
cut  commensurate  with  the  calculated  growth  of  timber,  all  under  a  State 
Bureau  of  Forestry."  What  he  succeeded  in  getting  was  covered  in  Sections 
6  and  7  of  Article  XVIII,  as  follows: 

SECTION.  6 — Preservation  of  Forests — The  General  Assembly  shall  enact 
laws  in  order  to  prevent  the  destruction  of,  and  to  keep  in  good  preservation, 
the  forests  upon  the  lands  of  the  state,  or  upon  lands  of  public  domain,  the 
control  of  which  shall  be  conferred  by  Congress  upon  the  State. 
SECTION  7 — Land  Exempt  from  Increase  Tax — The  General  Assembly  may 
provide  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  private  lands  caused  by  the  planting 
of  hedges,  orchards,  and  forests  thereon,  shall  not,  for  a  limited  time  to  be 
fixed  by  law,  be  taken  into  account  in  assessing  such  lands  for  taxation. 

These  were  the  first  articles  ever  drafted  into  a  state  constitution  in  the 
United  States  which  recognized  the  need  for  forestry  and  authorized  the 
enactment  of  laws  for  the  preservation  of  forests. 

As  in  most  of  other  public  domain  states  at  that  time,  there  was  increas- 
ing disenchantment  with  the  national  government  because  of  its  nearly  com- 
plete failure  to  administer  the  vast  forest  acreages  under  its  dominion.  In 
1876,  the  Colorado  General  Assembly  memorialized  Congress  requesting 
state  control  over  the  Federal  public  lands  in  the  state.  While  taking  this 
step,  the  Legislature  failed  to  enact  any  laws  which  would  have  imple- 
mented Ebert's  recommendations  to  limit  timber  cutting  and  control  fire. 

Then,  in  1881,  the  first  Colorado  forest  law  was  passed  providing  that  in 
order  to  encourage  tree  planting  lands  planted  with  trees  should  not  be 
appraised  at  a  higher  amount  because  of  the  planted  trees  for  a  period  of 
ten  years.  The  law  also  stated  that  a  premium  of  two  dollars  per  one- 
hundred  trees  planted  was  to  be  paid  to  the  owner.  But  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  premiums.  Nevertheless,  a  great  many  trees 
were  planted  in  Colorado  and  elsewhere.  The  tree  planting  movement, 
which  got  its  first  impetus  in  Nebraska,  was  in  full  swing. 

By  1884,  as  a  result  of  continued  forest  destruction,  a  few  Coloradans 
were  finally  aroused  to  action  led  by  Colonel  Edgar  T.  Ensign  of  Colorado 
Springs.  His  articles  entitled  "Forestry  in  Colorado"  appearing  in  the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette,  prompted  support  from  many  citizens  and 
newspapers  and  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Colorado  Forestry  Association 
at  a  convention  in  the  State  House  in  Denver  in  November  of  1884.  It  was 
the  first  citizen  forestry  movement  in  the  State. 

Congress  was  again  urged  to  give  the  control  of  the  Public  domain 
Forests  in  Colorado  to  the  state.  The  Association  argued  that  if  Congress 
refused,  it  must  provide  the  necessary  protection  to  the  forests  itself.  Then 
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the  Legislature  was  requested  to  pass  several  forest  conservation  laws.  The 
Legislature  relented  and  created  the  Office  of  Forest  Commissioner.  Since 
Colonel  Ensign  was  the  only  apparent  candidate  for  the  position  at  that 
time,  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  on  April  6,  1885  by  Governor 
Benjamin  H.  Eaton  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  Legislature  had  failed  to 
provide  for  the  Commissioner's  salary,  an  assistant,  or  traveling  expense,  but 
there  was  no  detectable  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Colonel;  he  accepted 
the  position  and  tackled  the  work  with  zest— free  of  charge. 

But,  alas,  in  1891,  with  the  establishment  of  the  first  Federal  Forest 
Reserves  by  President  Harrison,  the  Colorado  Forest  Commissioner  disap- 
peared from  the  scene.  Most  of  Colorado's  forests  were  under  Federal 
control  and  once  the  National  Government  moved  to  protect  them,  Colorad- 
ans  saw  little  need  for  a  State  Forest  Commissioner. 

The  White  River  Forest  Reserve,  forerunner  of  the  five  Colorado  Na- 
tional Forests  of  today,  was  among  the  first  of  the  National  Reserves  to  be 
set  aside.  Some  forest  administration  was  tried  on  the  Reserve  in  1897,  but 
not  until  1905  did  forest  management  finally  come  to  Colorado,  and  that  by 
way  of  the  Federal  Government. 


CHAPTER  11 

California:  Politics  and  Trees* 

Bring  Me  Men  To  Match  My  Mountains 

Through  the  long  centuries  there  was  just  the  pleasant,  rich  land,  the 
sunshine  and  rain,  and  the  Indians  who  required  little  of  the  bounty  around 
them  for  their  simple  sustenance.  And  there  were  the  animals,  countless 
thousands,  probably  in  greater  numbers,  it  has  been  said,  than  the  world 
had  ever  supported  elsewhere.  The  Indians  hunted  and  trapped.  Others 
fished.  And  most  went  to  the  oak  forests  to  gather  acorns  for  food.  A  few 
depended  upon  seeds  as  a  staple. 

The  forests  grew.  Trees  matured,  became  old,  and  fell  to  rot  and  return 
their  bodies  to  the  forest  soil.  Young  trees  stretched  into  the  open  forest 
canopy  and  grew  to  maturity.  It  was  a  quiet  world.  There  was  little  in  the 
deep  forest  to  attract  the  Indians.  Sometimes  there  was  fire,  generally 
caused  by  rare  lightning  storms,  but  occasionally,  by  carelessness  or  design, 
the  Indians  themselves  set  the  woodland  ablaze. 

The  mysterious  and  unknown  land  of  California  might  have  been  an 
island;  or  it  might  have  been  where  El  Dorado,  the  Golden  Man,  dwelt;  or 
more  important,  it  might  have  been  where  the  coveted  Strait  of  Anian  met 
the  Pacific  Ocean  after  it  had  bisected  the  North  American  continent. 
Europe  did  not  know.  But  the  Imperial  Court  of  Spain  laid  claim  to  it 
without  much  awareness  of  the  wealth  which  lay  hidden  there. 

When  the  Spanish  did  arrive,  it  was  with  a  deep  respect  for  the  high 
forest.  They  were  a  dry  land,  Mediterranean  people.  They  knew  the 
importance  of  those  forests  to  their  water  supply.  Wood  had  never  been 
abundant  in  Spain  either,  so  they  knew  how  to  make  minimum  demands 
upon  the  forest.  The  Spanish  and  Mexican  Governments  in  California 
exhibited  more  official  concern  for  the  forests  of  their  public  domain  than 
ever  did  the  early  Americans  who  were  to  come  later  from  the  seemingly 
endless  woodlands  of  the  humid  East. 

The  first  fire  control  regulation  in  Alta  California  was  proclaimed  by 
Governor  Arrillaga  in  1793.  Writing  from  Santa  Barbara  on  May  31st  of  that 
year  to  Father  President  of  Missions  Lasuen,  the  Governor  said: 

Because   of  various   complaints  that  have   reached   me   about   the   serious 
damage  that  results  from  the  fires  that  are  set  each  year  in  the  pastures  by 


♦Excerpted  from  C.  Raymond  Clar's  "California  Government  and  Forestry  from 
Spanish  Days  to  1927";  State  of  California,  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
Sacramento,  1959. 
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Christian  and  Gentile  Indians,  and  having  been  informed  not  only  by 
various  officials  but  also  by  different  mission  fathers  that  the  aforesaid 
damage  is  true,  I  have  taken  measures  to  publish  the  enclosed  proclamation 
which  I  am  passing  into  your  hands  with  the  entreaty  and  charge  that  you 
please  inform  all  the  mission  fathers  that  they  are  to  contribute  for  their  part 
to  the  observance  of  such  a  just  proclamation  not  only  by  warning  the 
Christian  Indians,  and  particularly  the  old  women,  not  to  become  liable  for 
such  offense,  but  also  by  threatening  them  with  the  rigors  of  the  law,  trying 
in  cases  of  fire  to  clear  the  way  for  corporals  of  the  guard  to  have  Christian 
Indians  help  them  to  cut  off  with  all  possible  determination  the  fire  that  may 
threaten  their  vicinity,  to  which  end  I  authorize  to  the  comandantes 
whatever  may  be  expedient  in  carrying  out  this  order. 

Mission  Santa  Barbara,  May  31,  1793 

Jose  Joaquin  de  Arrillaga 

Possibly  Spanish  stockmen  engaged  in  some  burning  of  chaparral.  But 
there  was  little  inducement  to  extend  rangeland  by  this  method.  A  scarcity 
of  browse  was  more  likely  to  have  been  alleviated  by  slaughtering  the  wild 
horses. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  first  white  man  to  use  California  lumber  was 
Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1597  when  he  landed  to  repair  his  ship  the  Golden 
Hind  before  braving  the  Pacific  crossing.  Sebastian  Cermeno,  in  from  the 
Philippines,  landed  at  Drake's  Bay  just  16  years  later  to  do  the  first  prefab 
assembly  work  in  California.  His  vessel  was  wrecked  there  and  the  crew 
assembled  preshaped  planks  into  a  launch  for  emergency  use. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  old  Spanish  California  architecture  thinks  of 
sun-baked  adobe  and  crudely  fashioned  tile  roofing.  Nevertheless,  rafters 
and  ceiling  beams,  lintels  and  door  frames  were  of  wood.  Oak,  pine,  and 
red  wood  were  certainly  the  most  sought  out  species  for  this  purpose 
although  such  species  as  sycamore  and  even  cotton  wood  served  at  times. 
Sometimes  the  length  of  an  available  beam  dictated  the  dimensions  of  a 
large  room. 

Naturally,  the  most  readily  available  logs  or  lumber  were  utilized. 
Sometimes  that  meant  import  by  sea,  even  from  foreign  ports.  This  was 
especially  true  in  later  years  when  the  demand  was  for  well-finished 
products  such  as  window  and  door  frames  or  furniture.  But  around  most  of 
the  ranchos  and  missions,  tree  growth  could  be  found.  If  not,  wood  material 
was  dragged,  carried,  or  carted  in  or  transported  by  ship  along  the  coast. 

The  vicinity  of  Presidio  San  Diego  was  naturally  short  of  easily  available 
construction  timbers.  So  when  the  fort  at  Point  Guijarros  was  built  between 
1795  and  1800  near  the  entrance  of  San  Diego  Bay,  timbers  from  the 
mountains  around  Santa  Barbara  and  Monterey  were  shipped  down. 

The  industrious  Russians  at  Fort  Ross  and  Bodega,  from  1812  to  1841, 
were  far  better  craftsmen  than  the  Spanish  and  eventually  the  latter  found 
it  expedient  to  trade  a  little  with  the  intruders.  The  Russians,  aided  by 
Aleut  hunters  brought  down  from  Alaska,  and  local  Porno  Indians,  built 
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some  remarkably  comfortable  houses  as  well  as  a  chapel  and  stockade.  They 
worked  redwood  trees  as  large  as  20  feet  in  diameter  according  to  the 
French  visitor  Auguste  Duhaut-Cilly  in  1827.  Said  he  in  part: 

We  went  with  M.  Shelikof  to  see  his  felling  of  wood.  Independently  of  the 
needs  of  the  establishment,  he  cuts  a  great  quantity  of  boards,  small  beams, 
thick  planks,  etc.  which  he  sells  in  California,  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
elsewhere:  he  has  entire  houses  built  which  may  then  be  transported  taken 
apart.  The  trees  he  cuts  are  almost  all  firs  of  various  species  and,  in 
particular,  one  called  "palo  Colorado".  ...  It  is  the  largest  tree  I  have  ever 
seen. 

Joseph  Chapman  is  remembered  as  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  citizen  of 
Pueblo  Los  Angeles.  And  he  was  also  very  probably  the  first  sawmill  builder 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Chapman  had  been  second  officer  on  one  of  two  Buenos  Aires  privateers 
engaged  in  the  revolt  against  Spain  in  the  New  World.  Captured  in  a 
looting  sortee,  he  was  brought  to  Los  Angeles  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  or  pirate, 
or  possibly  a  deserter.  The  plaza  church  was  under  construction  and 
foundation  timbers  were  needed.  Chapman  had  been  a  logger,  shipwright 
and  carpenter  in  his  State  of  Maine,  so  he  was  sent  into  the  Arroyo  Seco 
with  a  crew  of  mission  Indians.  There  in  Millard  Canyon  on  the  west 
shoulder  of  Mt.  Lowe,  they  felled  and  hewed  trees  and  rolled  them  into  the 
canyon.  One  day's  work  consisted  of  fighting  off  a  sharp  attack  of  local 
Indians.  Chapman  distinguished  himself  in  the  fighting  and  in  supervising 
the  work  crew.  He  married  and  settled  into  the  Mexican  community  most 
happily. 

In  1821,  Chapman  was  sent  up  to  Mission  Santa  Ynez  to  construct  a 
water  power  grist  mill.  At  that  time  he  was  still  apparently  regarded  as  a 
prisoner.  Then  in  1822,  or  sometime  later,  he  was  recalled  to  San  Gabriel  to 
build  a  grist  mill  there.  In  combination  with  the  grain  grinding  machinery, 
he  established  some  type  of  lumber  cutting  saw. 

Thomas  Oliver  Larkin  was  the  only  United  States  consul  accredited  to 
the  Province  of  Alta  California.  He  was  apparently  well  liked  and  highly 
respected,  and  in  trade  and  business  ventures  he  seemed  to  meet  no  ob- 
stacles. Larkin  entered  early  into  the  lumber  business.  He  was  hiring  gangs 
of  whipsawyers  in  1834  to  saw  redwood  lumber  in  the  Sur  River  country, 
and  keeping  meticulous  accounts  of  their  labor  and  credit  purchases  at  his 
store. 

John  B.  R.  Cooper,  half-brother  of  Thomas  Larkin,  was  also  a  trader  in 
California  as  well -as  a  ship  captain.  He  had  arrived  from  England  about 
1823.  Unlike  Larkin,  he  sought  Mexican  citizenship,  married  the  sister  of 
General  Vallejo,  and  was  given  several  grants  of  land.  Larkin  and  Cooper 
jointly  engaged  in  numerous  trading  ventures  including  the  transportation 
and  sale  of  lumber  up  and  down  the  coast  and  with  the  Sandwich  Islands 
(Hawaii).  Cooper  constructed  in  1834  what  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
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commercial  sawmill  built  in  California  at  his  "El  Molino"  Rancho  in  present 
Sonoma  County. 

About  the  time  Cooper's  mill  went  into  production,  the  government  of 
Monterey  reacted  to  the  increasing  incursions  of  Anglo-Saxons  upon  the 
forests.  It  imposed  a  tax  on  harvested  timber.  Nevertheless,  the  tempo  of 
forest  exploitation  continued  to  quicken. 

In  1839,  Minister  of  Interior  Romero,  of  Mexico,  issued  a  paper  in  which 
he  pointed  out  the  evil  results  of  repeated  droughts.  Harvests  had  failed  and 
cattle  had  died.  Said  he,  tradition  and  experience  indicate  that  devastation 
of  the  forests  and  denudation  of  hills  and  mountains  are  influential  causes  of 
drought.  Therefore,  said  Romero,  cutting  of  forests  should  be  restricted; 
replanting  of  trees  should  begin. 

At  this  time,  the  municipal  council  at  Santa  Barbara  adopted  a  decree 
forbidding  the  cutting  of  timber  in  neighboring  woods  without  a  permit.  In 
1841,  the  government  at  Monterey  again  reminded  owners  of  sawmills 
(sawpits),  "Mexican  as  well  as  foreigners,"  that  payment  of  cutting  fees 
must  be  made  into  the  municipal  fund  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  they 
worked. 

The  first  known  formal  request  to  cut  timber  on  the  public  domain  came 
from  San  Gabriel  under  date  of  February  24,  1839.  On  December  18th,  the 
Governor  granted  an  exclusive  20-year  cutting  privilege. 

The  old  Mojave  Trail  over  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  was  improved 
enough  to  be  used  as  a  skid  road,  and  timber  felling  was  begun  on  the 
summit  at  the  head  of  Devil's  Canyon  in  the  vicinity  of  what  has  since  been 
known  as  Saw-Pit  Canyon.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  claim  that  here,  in  1841, 
began  the  first  substantial  lumbering  operation  in  Ponderosa  Pine  in 
California,  if  not  in  the  entire  Pacific  Coast  region.  Logs  were  snaked  down 
the  old  Mojave  Trail  by  oxen  and  slid  into  Cable  Canyon  where  they  were 
loaded  on  carretas  for  further  transportation. 

And  then,  in  August  of  1847,  began  the  construction  of  the  fateful 
lumber  mill  at  Coloma  by  that  quixotic  empire-builder,  John  August  Sutter. 
In  a  way,  Sutter  was  the  most  prominent  lumberman  of  the  Mexican  era 
although  his  later  role  in  the  great  gold  rush  has  tended  to  obscure  his  full 
part  in  California  history.  He  did  not  deal  in  quantities  of  lumber,  as  did 
Larkin  or  Cooper  and  many  of  the  Santa  Cruz  producers.  In  fact,  his  own 
lumber  requirements  were  so  great  that  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  sold  a  single 
board.  But  he  did  range  over  northern  Alta  California  from  Fort  Ross  to  San 
Jose,  from  Redding  to  the  Mokelumne  River,  sending  out  his  whipsawyers 
and  oxcarts  to  make  and  bring  lumber  to  New  Helvetia  (Sacramento). 
Sawyer  gangs  were  sent  into  the  Oakland  Hills  to  make  redwood  boards  for 
transport  by  launch  up  the  Sacramento  River. 

Beginning  in  1840,  his  men  tried  unsuccessfully  to  raft  logs  down  the 
Sacramento  and  American  Rivers  for  collection  at  the  fort. 

In  July  of  1846,  American  Military  Forces  occupied  Alta  California  and 
three  and  one-half  years  of  "occupation"  began.  But  the  military  government 
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disintegrated  into  near  chaos  after  the  gold  discoveries.  No  attention  was 
paid  to  making  or  observing  conservation  laws.  Wherever  private  property 
was  coveted  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  squatters,  the  government,  in 
practically  every  case,  yielded  or  was  corrupted  into  favoring  the  force  of 
numbers.  Lumber  cutting  increased  at  a  rapidly  expanding  rate  to  meet 
demands  from  the  mines  and  the  growing  settlements.  Shake  splitters  of 
unpleasant  memory  wandered  through  the  Sierra  and  coastal  forests  select- 
ing perfect  sugar  pines  and  wasting  the  near-perfect.  The  languid  Spanish- 
Mexican  era  had  come  abruptly  to  an  end.  The  distant  respect  for  the  high 
forest  was  no  longer  in  evidence.  In  1849,  a  State  Constitutional  Convention 
was  convened.  Nine  months  later  Congress  accepted  California  as  a 
full-fledged  state  of  the  American  Union. 

The  local  need  for  lumber  increased  rapidly.  Sawpits  and  makeshift  saw- 
mills sprang  up  where  they  could  most  conveniently  find  logs.  Ownership 
of  land  was  hardly  a  deterrent  to  any  woods  operation.  If  the  land  was 
unclaimed,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  was  actually  a  law  prohibiting  use  of  its 
resources.  Upon  the  granted  lands,  the  old  landlords  were  powerless. 
"Squatters  rights"  was  a  formidable  political  battle  cry  in  the  early  days  of 
California  statehood. 

The  inauguration  of  a  new  State  government  into  this  vast  and  isolated 
land  would  have  been  difficult  enough  without  the  mass  pressures  of 
immigration  and  near-hysteria  of  the  gold  rush  to  compound  the  confusion. 
To  what  extent  the  Federal  Government  should  or  could  have  aided  or 
controlled  these  developments  is  an  unresolved  question.  The  great  areas  of 
original  Spanish  Crown  land  were  (and  still  remain)  in  possession  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  disposition  of  the 
public  lands,  as  well  as  in  its  management  of  those  lands,  the  record  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  a  sorry  one  in  those  early  years. 

In  the  actions  of  Congress,  as  well  as  in  the  language  of  the  California 
Constitution,  the  primary  tenet  of  public  land  disposition  appeared  to 
encourage  the  settlement  of  the  land  by  the  family  homesteader.  This 
well-meaning  policy  contained  a  vital  practical  weakness.  Much  of  the  arid, 
mountainous,  forested  West  could  not  be  settled  and  exploited  economically 
in  small  land  parcels.  In  a  pioneer  society,  at  a  time  when  industrial  expan- 
sion was  passionately  desired  and  rugged  individualism  was  a  solid  virtue, 
such  a  paradoxical  situation  quite  naturally  led  to  fraud  in  the  procurement 
or  exploitation  of  much  of  the  public  lands. 

Congress  repeatedly  rejected  two  propositions:  first,  that  agricultural 
lands  could  be  segregated  and  set  aside  within  the  public  domain  for  family 
settlement;  and  secondly,  that  forest,  grazing,  and  mineral  resources  could 
be  harvested  without  separating  the  land  itself  from  government  control. 
Prior  to  the  provision  for  the  assignation  of  forest  reserves  by  executive  order 
which  was  enacted  belatedly  and  somewhat  circuitously  in  1891,  the 
Congressional  procedure  for  disposing  of  the  public  domain  was  through 
laws  sincerely  intended  to  prevent  private  land  monopolies.  The  monumen- 
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tal  exception  to  this  policy  was,  of  course,  enormous  land  grants  for 
railroads,  canals  and  roads  which  represented,  in  national  total,  an  area 
twice  the  size  of  California.  As  for  management  or  protection  of  forested 
public  lands,  the  current  opinion  held  that  the  government  was  powerless  to 
accomplish  such  a  huge  task. 

During  this  entire  period,  except  for  the  local  distribution  of  timbered 
state  lands  (such  as  the  school  lands)  and  whatever  sales  the  railroad 
companies  may  have  conducted,  there  was  no  legal  manner  in  which  a  large 
timber  operator  could  take  possession  of  mature  timber  growing  upon  a 
sizeable  area.  The  public  domain  was  locked  up.  The  forest  upon  it  was  far 
from  locked  up,  however. 

Great  quantities  of  timber  from  the  public  domain  were  simply  cut  and 
used  locally  or  sold  in  the  market  without  any  pretense  of  obtaining 
legitimate  title  to  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  occurred  to  anyone  that  such  timber 
was  stolen  property.  Even  when  the  operations  were  conducted  on  a  large 
scale  for  commercial  purposes,  there  was  no  public  outcry.  Years  went  by 
before  it  occurred  to  more  than  a  few  that  this  was  theft,  theft  which  robbed 
generations  of  Californians  to  come. 

By  1852,  the  population  of  the  State  had  risen  to  225,000.  San  Francisco 
and  the  East  Bay  flats  were  rapidly  growing  into  cities.  Redwood  City 
became  the  main  lumber  center  on  the  Peninsula  below  San  Francisco. 
Although  loggers  were  still  nibbling  at  the  edges  of  the  great  redwood 
forests  of  the  Russian  River  and  its  tributaries,  the  Contra  Costa  Hills  were 
already  intensively  logged. 

Reported  the  California  Daily  Chronicle,  of  San  Francisco,  on  April  13, 
1854: 

Soon  the  whole  neighborhood  will  be  cleared  of  growing  timber.  Already  the 
fairest  and  largest  trees  have  fallen  before  fire,  axe  and  saw.  Those 
magnificent  pillars  which  form  so  strange  a  crown  to  the  mountains,  when 
seen  from  San  Francisco  and  the  bay,  are  slowly  disappearing. 

In  his  Inaugural  Address  on  January  10,  1862,  Governor  Leland  Stanford 
had  something  to  say  about  all  this.  In  the  mountains  of  California  that  year, 
there  were  167  steam  sawmills  and  162  water  power  mills  busily  cutting 
166,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  28,000,000  shingles.  Even  as  the  Governor 
spoke  his  interest  must  have  been  upon  the  Railroad  Act  which  was 
approved  by  Congress  a  few  months  later.  Under  this  law,  Stanford  and  his 
associates  received  a  tremendous  land  grant  as  encouragement  for  the 
development  of  a  transcontinental  railroad. 

Said  Leland  Stanford: 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  attention  of  those  familiar  with  the  timber 
regions  of  this  State,  that  there  is  a  great  and  unnecessary  waste  of  our 
stately  forests.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  lands,  or  the  timber  upon  them, 
can  ever  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  General  Government.  In  consider- 
ation of  the  vast  importance  to  our  State  that  the  timber  should  be  preserved 
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from  waste,  if  deemed  desirable,  it  would  not,  I  believe,  be  asking  too  much 
of  the  General  Government,  to  solicit  from  her  the  cession  of  those  lands.  I, 
therefore,  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Legislature,  for  consideration,  the 
propriety  of  petitioning  the  National  Government  for  the  cession  of  its 
proprietary  rights  in  those  lands,  the  proceeds  of  which,  when  sold,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  fostering  of  education  and  the  support  of  eleemosynary 
institutions  and  works  of  internal  improvement. 

Here  was  no  glimpse  of  state  or  national  forests  to  come,  simply  an 
assertion  that  the  Federal  Government  had  no  claim  to  the  public  domain 
under  any  circumstances  after  a  State  was  duly  created.  Stanford's  solution 
to  the  "waste"  of  timber  was  to  collect  a  little  revenue  from  the  exploiter.  On 
April  27,  1863,  however,  he  signed  into  law  an  Act  prohibiting  the  cutting 
down,  destroying  or  carrying  away  of  timber  upon  land  granted  to  the  State. 
The  largest  redwoods  of  the  Sierra  provoked  enough  respect  and  awe  to 
cause  a  few  official  gestures  toward  preserving  them.  On  June  13,  1864, 
President  Lincoln  approved  a  Congressional  Act  authorizing  a  grant  of  land 
to  the  State  of  California  which  embraced  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the 
Mariposa  Big  Trees  Grove.  The  law  contained  certain  terms  regarding  the 
care  and  supervision  of  the  area  for  public  recreation.  On  April  2,  1866, 
Governor  Low  signed  into  law  an  Act  of  acceptance  and  agreement  with  the 
Federal  conditions.  Thus  Yosemite  Valley  became  the  first  State  Park  in  the 
Nation  and  probably  the  first  such  dedication  of  land  in  the  world. 

The  Governor  and  eight  men  appointed  by  him  were  to  become  "The 
Commissioners  to  Manage  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Mariposa  Big  Trees 
Grove."  They  were  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management, 
improvement,  and  preservation  of  the  area.  They  could  appoint  a  resident 
guardian  who  could  be  paid  not  in  excess  of  $500  per  year.  Annual  reports 
were  to  be  transmitted  through  the  Governor  to  the  Legislature. 

The  Commission  was  roundly  condemned,  as  the  next  few  years  passed, 
for  its  alleged  failure  to  properly  care  for  the  Park.  United  States  Cavalry 
was  used  to  patrol  the  area  from  1881  until  1914.  By  1906,  upon  the  urging 
of  John  Muir  and  others,  the  area  was  returned  to  the  Federal  Government. 
In  1914,  the  Department  of  Interior  assumed  supervision  and  two  years  later 
passed  management  on  to  the  newly  created  National  Park  Service. 

Had  the  management  of  Yosemite  been  properly  conducted,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  area  would  have  been  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  newly  created  State  Board  of  Forestry  in  1905  and  might,  still  today,  be 
a  State  Park. 

In  the  early  70's,  California  was  conscious  of  its  advancing  stature 
within  the  victorious  Union.  It  could  boast  a  population  of  600,000.  The 
Capitol  was  practically  completed.  Travelers  could  travel  to  and  from  the 
East  by  railroad.  The  first  permanent  buildings  at  the  University  of 
California  were  finished.  And  in  the  first  legislative  session  of  the  decade,  a 
State  Forester  and  a  State  Forestry  Commission  were  almost  established.  By 
his  failure  to  take  action  on  legislation  passed  by  the  Assembly,  however, 
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Governor  Newton  Booth  allowed  the  first  bill  to  create  a  California  State 
Forester  and  Board  of  Forestry  to  die  in  his  pocket. 

However,  in  1883,  a  more  successful  effort  at  forest  conservation  was 
attempted— for  the  beautiful  forest  area  around  Lake  Tahoe  in  the  Sierra  on 
the  California-Nevada  border. 

Assemblyman  James  V.  Coleman  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for 
"appointment  of  a  Commission  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  preservation  of  the 
forests  on  the  California  shore  of  Lake  Bigler"  (now  known  as  Tahoe). 

The  Lake  Bigler  Forestry  Commission  was  duly  established  and  issued  a 
7000-word  report  recommending  establishment  of  a  State  Forest  or  Park  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake.  Although  its  recommendations  came  to  nothing  it  was 
the  true  forerunner  of  the  eventual  State  Board  of  Forestry. 

The  year  of  the  great  breakthrough  came  in  1885.  A  State  Forest  Com- 
mission was  created  by  statute.  Twin  bills  were  entered  to  create  the 
Board  of  Forestry.  Senator  Lynch  of  San  Francisco  introduced  the  Senate 
Bill  and  Assemblyman  James  V.  Coleman  presented  the  bill  in  the  Assem- 
bly. The  latter  was  passed  by  both  Houses  with  practically  no  opposition 
and  was  signed  by  Governor  Stoneman  on  March  3,  1885.  The  Act  provided 
that  there  should  be  three  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  serve 
four-year  terms  on  the  Board  of  Forestry.  The  fixed  term  for  the  Commis- 
sioners, instead  of  the  usual  "pleasure  of  the  Governor"  tenure,  was  no  doubt 
a  deliberate  move  to  assure  reasonable  life  for  any  Board  appointed. 

The  Board  could  hire  a  secretary  and  pay  him  not  more  than  $125  per 
month.  Other  assistants  could  be  hired,  and  printed  biennial  reports  were  to 
be  issued.  Five  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  two  years 
beginning  April  1,  1885.  The  Board  was  authorized  to  collect  and  dissemi- 
nate statistics,  information  on  tree  culture  and  to  make  investigations.  It 
could  "assist  in  enforcing  and  carrying  out  all  national  and  State  forestry 
laws,  as  far  as  practicable;  to  act  with  a  special  view  to  the  continuance  of 
water  sources  that  may  be  affected  in  any  measure  by  the  destruction  of 
forests  near  such  sources."  The  first  Commission  included  Coleman,  sponsor 
of  the  legislation;  Dr.  Albert  Kellogg,  like  so  many  early  forestry  advocates, 
a  physician  with  a  passion  for  botany  ( the  native  black  oak  is  named  after 
him);  Charles  M.  Chase;  and  Sands  W.  Forman.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Commission  was  held  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on  April 
1,  1885.  Later  in  the  year,  Chase  resigned  and  Abbott  Kinney,  of  San 
Gabriel,  was  named  in  his  stead. 

Abbott  Kinney  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  ever  to  serve  upon  a 
California  Board  of  Forestry.  He  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1850,  from  a 
line  of  distinguished  early  American  ancestors.  He  went  to  California  in 
1880  for  his  health  and  soon  became  active  in  civic  affairs,  real  estate,  and 
orange  growing  near  Pasadena.  Prior  to  this  he  traveled  about  the  world, 
sometimes  on  government  business.  In  California,  Kinney  was  commissioned 
to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  was  active  in  the  creation  of 
Yosemite  Reserve,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Yosemite  State  Park  Commis- 
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sion  in  1897.  He  founded  the  Pasadena  Free  Library  and  wrote  half  a  dozen 
books  and  many  articles.  The  Federal  tariff,  local  government,  irrigation, 
eucalyptus  planting,  and  forest  conservation  were  some  of  his  preoccupa- 
tions. He  conducted  a  small  publishing  business.  But  he  also  found  time  to 
write  books  on  education,  morals  and  proper  living,  religion  and  the  rearing 
of  children. 

Kinney  was  closely  associated  with  the  conservation  work  of  John  Muir 
and  later  on  advised  Governor  Pardee  in  forestry  matters.  In  1900,  he 
published  a  thoroughly  sound  book  entitled,  Forest  and  Water.  At  that  date, 
Kinney  was  Vice  President  of  the  American  Forestry  Association;  President 
of  the  Southern  California  Forest  and  Water  Society;  and  President  of  the 
Southern  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 

His  superb  service  on  the  California  Board  of  Forestry  was  to  end  in  one 
of  the  sorriest  episodes  to  be  found  in  State  forest  history. 

On  May  19,  1886,  at  a  Board  meeting  in  the  Palace  Hotel,  Abbott  Kinney 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "one  of  the  most  important  acts  to  be  done 
by  the  Board,  should  be  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  forest  map  of 
the  entire  State,  showing  the  amount  and  kind  of  timber  standing  in  the 
different  counties,  and  its  commercial  uses  and  value."  As  staff  for  such  an 
undertaking,  the  Board  hired  two  engineers,  there  being  no  such  thing  as  a 
trained  American  forester  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Hubert  Vischer,  a  civil  engineer  and  Luther  Wagoner,  a  mining  engi- 
neer, were  hired  for  the  purpose.  Vischer  spent  three  and  one-half  months 
on  the  north  coast.  He  assembled  an  amazing  amount  of  general  and 
statistical  information  upon  the  geography,  climate  and  distribution  of  flora 
in  the  area  as  well  as  potentials  for  timber  production.  Vischer  was 
particularly  concerned  with  forest  fires.  He  recommended  blocking  out  the 
forest  in  firebreaks  so  that  sections  of  timber  should  be  "separated  by  strips 
of  waste  land  wide  enough  to  insure  no  spread  of  fire  from  one  belt  to 
another." 

The  Board  never  succeeded  in  eliciting  favorable  official  reaction  to 
repeated  proposals  for  timber  management  on  State  land.  In  its  FIRST 
BIENNIAL  REPORT,  the  Board's  plea  was  extended  to  include  the  Federal 
domain.  It  was  declared : 

In  our  opinion,  no  more  sales  should  be  made  of  Government  or  State  timber 
land  not  fit  for  agriculture.  Such  lands  should  be  permanently  reserved  from 
sale  and  the  control  of  cutting  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  national  or  State 
forestry  officers.  The  cost  of  license  to  cut  timber  should  at  least  cover  the 
cost  of  supervision  and  care  of  the  forests  by  its  guardians. 

Another  subject  that  prompted  the  Board's  attention  was  the  relationship 
between  vegetative  cover  and  Southern  California's  water  supply.  There 
seems  never  to  have  existed  among  the  early  American  settlers  in  the  lower 
San  Joaquin  Valley  any  idea  but  that  the  perpetuation  of  a  cover  of  vege- 
tation upon  the  precipitous  mountains  was  vitally  necessary  to  ensure  a 
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flow  of  increasingly  valuable  water.  The  lowly  chaparral,  so  bitterly 
despised  elsewhere,  was  obviously  appreciated  for  its  soil  holding  capacity 
although  it  is  probable  that  the  high  forest  was  regarded  as  being  much 
more  valuable  for  the  "production"  of  water.  The  situation  was  summed  up 
as  follows: 

This  brush,  together  with  the  trees,  also  preserves  the  country  from  the 
formation  of  destructive  torrents  and  floods,  and  modifies  the  desert  winds, 
which  are  already  at  times  detrimental  to  vegetation.  These  brush  lands 
nearly  all  belong  to  the  Government,  the  State  or  the  railroad,  and  being  of 
little  direct  value  will  probably  long  remain  their  property.  Every  year 
disastrous  fires  sweep  off  vast  areas  of  this  mountain  covering.  These  owners 
set  no  watch  and  take  no  heed  of  their  property,  and  the  fires  run  into  and 
destroy  timber  as  well  as  the  brush.  This  careless  and  wasteful  destruction  of 
the  forests  is  injuring  the  climate,  the  agriculture  and  the  future  prospects  of 
Southern  California. 

The  Board  of  Forestry  was  also  enthusiastic,  undoubtedly  at  Kinney's 
urging,  about  the  planting  of  hardwoods  and  especially  eucalyptus.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  claimed  that  since  extensive  plantings 
had  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Delano,  the  hospitalization  of  railroad 
workers  because  of  malaria  had  been  greatly  reduced.  The  absorption  of 
excess  surface  water  by  this  tree  may  have  been  a  happy  deterrent  to  the 
breeding  of  mosquitos.  Probably  that  is  just  what  occurred.  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  such  an  idea  prevailed  in  1885.  The  mosquito  was  not  suspect 
until  around  1900.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  long  been  an  accepted  fact  that 
the  "odors  of  eucalyptus"  counteracted  the  "poisonous  miasma"  arising  from 
swampland. 

The  California  Board  of  Forestry  recognized  the  scarcity  of  trained  men 
as  a  practical  difficulty  confronting  the  advance  of  forestry.  It,  therefore, 
announced  that  it  had  persuaded  the  University  of  Southern  California  to 
inaugurate  a  forest  school.  The  Board  was  ever  hopeful.  It  said,  "If  this 
school  is  carried  on  as  it  has  been  planned,  it  will  be  of  great  value,  and  will 
be  the  one  complete  forest  school  in  the  United  States.  We  hope  that  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  will  advance  the  great  interest  of 
forestry  in  the  same  way." 

Despite  its  hopelessness,  however,  the  Board  was  headed  for  change  and 
trouble.  In  1887,  major  changes  occurred.  The  esteemd  scholar,  doctor,  and 
botanist,  Albert  Kellogg,  died  at  age  74.  In  November,  James  Coleman 
decided  that  his  many  business  interests  required  more  of  his  time,  so  he 
resigned  from  the  Board  of  Forestry  after  three  and  a  half  years  of  service. 
THE  SECOND  BIENNIAL  REPORT  of  the  Board  referred  to  him  as  the 
"Father  of  Conservation  on  the  Pacific  Coast,"  and  with  considerable  justifi- 
cation. Abbott  Kinney  remained  as  the  active  and  influential  Chairman. 
Among  his  major  concerns  between  1887  and  1893  were  propagation  and 
reforestation. 
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Experimental  planting  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  species  of 
trees  could  be  successfully  introduced  into  the  several  climatic  regions  of 
California  was  given  high  priority.  A  major  goal  was  the  establishment  of 
plantations  of  high  trees  on  the  grasslands  and  chaparral-covered  mountains 
because  of  the  accepted  belief  that  trees  improved  climate  and  assured 
increased  natural  water  production. 

Two  tree  nurseries  were  established  at  Chico  and  Santa  Monica,  possibly 
the  first  such  nurseries  in  the  U.S.,  and  several  other  test  planting  sites  were 
contemplated.  There  was  a  growing  interest  at  this  time  in  the  introduction 
of  exotic  tree  species.  While  unquestionably  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
practical  research  in  arboriculture  that  was  worthwhile,  the  strange  notions 
of  the  day  shaped  much  of  the  program.  For  instance,  tree  planting  hinged 
upon  the  conceit  that  about  one-fifth  of  any  broad  geographical  area  must 
be  tree  covered  or  a  successful  agricultural  industry  could  not  be 
maintained.  Some  authorities  were  certain  that  trees  caused  rain  to  fall 
(And  why  not?  Where  the  heaviest  forest  grew,  there  was  measured  the 
highest  rainfall!).  Nearly  all  were  certain  that  a  high  forest  watershed 
guaranteed  an  increased  water  production  over  a  chaparral-covered  moun- 
tain range.  And  already  in  these  early  years  the  dwellers  on  the  Southern 
California  flat  lands  were  becoming  restive  about  obtaining  a  permanent 
and  adequate  water  supply. 

But  political  storm  clouds  were  gathering  for  California  forestry.  Abbott 
Kinney  was  the  strong  man  of  the  Board.  Possibly  because  of  that  fact, 
Governor  Waterman  and  Kinney  came  to  a  fork  in  the  political  trail  in  the 
early  spring  of  1889.  Their  parting  was  unpleasant.  Now  for  the  first  time 
the  meaning  of  the  law  providing  for  appointments  of  four-year  duration  to 
the  Commission  was  tested  and  rejected.  At  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor, 
Kinney  was  relieved  of  his  commission  in  office. 

The  Act  of  1885  had  clearly  specified  that  each  Board  of  Forestry 
member  "shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  until  his  successor 
shall  be  qualified."  Kinney  had  been  appointed  in  May  of  1886  by  Democrat 
Stoneman.  Kinney  was  certainly  interested  in  politics  and  probably  was 
publicly  recognized  as  a  prominent  member  of  the  Democratic  Party.  It  is 
very  doubtful,  however,  if  he  ever  indulged  in  the  petty  partisan  sniping 
which  might  have  irritated  any  professional  politician.  The  object  of 
Republican  Governor  Waterman's  executive  pleasure  was  another  Democrat 
and  a  powerful  one.  This  was  State  Senator  Frank  J.  Moffitt,  of  Oakland,  a 
political  gadfly,  not  yet  30  years  of  age.  Moffitt  seems  to  have  had  his  hand 
on  a  pretty  effective  shutoff  valve  for  the  Governor's  flow  of  favors  when 
names  of  proposed  appointees  were  presented  for  Senate  confirmation. 
Despite  his  appointment  to  the  Board  of  Forestry,  however,  Moffitt's  politi- 
cal tractability  did  not  increase.  He  and  Waterman  grew  increasingly  an- 
tagonistic. The  last  bitter  insult  was  flung  when  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
painting  of  the  Governor's  portrait  was  allowed  to  fall  by  the  wayside, 
presumably  for  lack  of  the  Moffitt  blessing.    The  Governor  was  unable  to 
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remove  Moffitt  from  the  Board  before  he  left  office  and  politics,  probably 
with  considerable  personal  relief,  at  the  end  of  1890. 

The  technicians  of  the  Board  of  Forestry  apparently  carried  on  their 
work  with  enthusiasm  in  spite  of  the  brawling  going  on  around  them  during 
most  of  1889.  Demands  for  planting  stock  from  the  nurseries  exceeded 
anything  anticipated.  The  rapidly  increasing  recreation  value  of  much  of 
California's  mountains  impressed  them.  ("Our  State  is  fast  becoming  a 
world-famed  center  for  tourist  travel  and  both  winter  and  summer  resort," 
said  the  report.)  The  Board  was  pleased  to  report  that  lumbermen  were 
practicing  better  timber  usage  and  were  "unsparing  and  self-sacrificing"  in 
their  efforts  to  suppress  forest  fires.  The  firewarden  system  inaugurated  by 
the  State  of  New  York  at  this  time  aroused  the  envy  of  the  California  Board. 
But  15  years  were  to  elapse  before  a  realistic  attack  on  the  problem  was 
actually  launched.  The  Board  let  it  be  known  that  "our  best  energies  have 
been  enlisted  in  the  effort  to  induce  some  action  from  the  General 
Government  tending  to  a  proper  administration  of  their  timber  lands  within 
this  State,  as  much  a  matter  of  public  policy  as  of  equitable  relief  to  our 
people  and  your  Board,  upon  whom  is  now  imposed  the  onus  of  combating 
the  destructive  agencies  at  present  tolerated  upon  federal  territory." 

From  far  off  Cincinnati  came  a  plea  for  California  to  set  its  forestry  affairs 
in  order.  A  resolution  from  the  American  Forest  Congess  was  directed  to 
the  California  Governor  and  Legislature  in  September,  1890. 

Such  a  plea  from  such  a  body  would,  indeed,  indicate  that  things  were  in 
a  sorry  mess  at  Sacramento.  Perhaps  they  were.  Yet  it  is  probably  more  than 
a  circumstantial  peculiarity  that  Abbott  Kinney  was  among  the  few  dele- 
gates from  California  attending  this  first  national  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  Association. 

The  Resolution  "Regarding  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  of  California" 
declared  that: 

WHEREAS  it  has  been  suggested  that  political  considerations  may  lead  to  a 
discontinuance  of  said  board,  or  to  such  a  reduction  of  appropriation  ...  as 
must  necessarily  hamper  its  work  or  curtail  its  usefulness  .  .  .  the  Council  and 
Members  of  the  American  Forestry  Association  .  .  .  view  with  alarm  the 
possible  occurrence  of  such  a  contingency  .  .  .  and  while  this  Association 
does  not  desire  to  pass  judgment  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  ...  of  the  work 
of  said  board,  we  earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  any  discontinuance  or 
limitations  ...  if  contemplated,  will  find  vigorous  opposition  from  every 
fair-minded  legislator,  and  that  efforts  for  an  extension  ...  in  this  and 
foremost  American  forest  administration  will  alone  meet  with  success. 

No  comment  or  recognition  of  this  Resolution  is  known  to  have  been 
expressed  in  the  State  of  California. 

In  the  session  of  1891,  three  bills  appeared  in  the  California  Legislature 
for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  Board  of  Forestry.  Senate  Bill  Number  294 
was  very  simple.  It  declared:  "The  Act  of  1885  is  hereby  repealed."  None  of 
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these  bills  of  abolishment  advanced  far  in  the  Legislature.  However,  they 
certainly  justified  the  fears  of  the  American  Forestry  Association. 

Then,  Henry  H.  Markham  became  Governor.  A  fellow  townsman  of 
Abbott  Kinney  and  sponsor,  just  a  few  years  earlier,  of  a  bill  on  Federal 
lands  inspired  by  Kinney,  Markham  was  born  in  New  York.  He  was  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Civil  War  and  was  wounded  during  Shermans  famous  march. 
He  moved  to  Pasadena  because  of  his  health.  There  he  eventually  became  a 
successful  attorney,  banker  and  respected  citizen,  was  elected  to  Congress 
as  a  Republican  and  was  so  generally  popular  that  no  Democratic  opposi- 
tion was  entered  against  him  at  his  reelection.  He  decided  to  run  for  a 
third  term. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  his  administration  as  Governor,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Markham  took  any  interest  one  way  or  another  in  the  forestry 
situation.  For  a  resident  of  Southern  California  this  seems  unusual.  There 
was  no  lull  in  the  propaganda  emanating  from  that  region  against  watershed 
fires,  destructive  logging,  and  the  intensive  sheep  grazing  within  and  around 
the  federal  reserves.  Frank  Moffitt  was  no  longer  in  the  State  Senate  but  he 
was  still  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Forestry.  His  activities  were  apparently 
so  routine  as  to  escape  the  public  and  official  records.  His  interest  was 
turning  more  to  personal  business. 

It  would  seem  that  Markham,  the  popular  new  Republican  Governor, 
could  have  injected  new  political  life  into  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  if 
necessary  by  insisting  upon  a  complete  change  of  membership.  Markham's 
biennial  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1893,  clearly  indicated  that  he  did  not 
choose  to  assume  the  slightest  leadership  in  what  had  no  doubt  come  to  be  a 
politically  unpopular  cause: 

I  urge  each  member  of  your  honorable  bodies  to  read  the  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry,  in  which  they  speak  at  length  of  the  utter  futility  of 
employing  fire  agents  to  preserve  the  forests.  They  say  that  the  number  of 
agents  which  their  appropriation  has  permitted  them  to  employ  is  'necessari- 
ly absurdly  inadequate.' 

Both  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board  and  the  Board  recommend  that  a 
law  be  enacted  providing  for  fire  wardens  in  each  county,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  who  shall  be  paid  by  the  day  for  the  time  they  are 
actually  employed,  and  who  shall  have  power  to  call  upon  the  citizens  for 
assistance  in  fighting  fires. 

Whether  the  system  suggested  by  the  honorable  board  is  a  feasible  one, 
is  a  question  that  you  must  decide.  But  whether  you  adopt  this  plan  or  not,  it 
is  evident  from  their  report  that  an  appropriation  for  fire  agents  to  be 
employed  by  the  present  board  is  a  waste  of  money. 

If  in  your  wisdom  you  should  adopt  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Board,  or 
should  provide  some  other  method  of  endeavoring  to  preserve  our  forests 
from  the  ravages  of  fire,  I  then  see  no  good  reason  for  continuing  the 
existence  of  the  Board  of  Forestry,  as  the  experiment  stations  can  be  placed, 
and  very  properly,  under  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
University.  In  the  event  that  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  State  supervision  is  a 
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necessary  feature  of  the  plan  you  may  adopt,  I  think  the  Fish  Commission  is 
the  proper  body  to  take  charge  of  the  matter,  and,  in  fact,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Forestry  had  suggested  this  course  to  me. 

The  reference  to  the  waste  of  money  for  inefficient  "fire  agents"  is  hardly 
a  proper  subject  for  a  Governors  public  biennial  message  unless  he  is  ready 
to  prescribe  a  remedy,  or  unless  perhaps,  he  wished  to  use  it  as  a  conve- 
nient political  tool. 

Pacific  Rural  Press  issued  a  long  editorial  in  its  February  18th  issue: 

Thus  the  Forestry  Commission  came  into  the  halls  of  the  legislature  with  the 
death-damp  on  its  brow — in  most  fit  condition  for  burial,  one  would  think. 
Though  something  has  been  done  looking  toward  the  obsequies,  the  funeral 
director  has  not  yet  been  chosen  and  the  corpse  lies  in  state  in  Sacramento. . . 

Now,  though  the  forestry  work  of  the  State  has  fallen  into  such  hard 
times,  we  do  not  lack  faith  in  State  Forestry.  The  work  was  well  con- 
ceived. .  .  . 

The  fall  of  the  Forestry  Commission  carries  down  with  it  all  these 
measures  and  interests  .  .  .  unless  the  legislature  makes  some  provision  for 
continuance.  The  forestry  stations  will  lapse  into  ruins.  .  .  . 

We  think  the  legislature  owes  it  to  the  people  that  some  better  solution 
of  the  question  should  be  brought  forward  than  has  thus  far  appeared.  .  .  . 

This  is  certainly  a  painful  and  ignominious  end  for  a  great  State 
undertaking. 

Senate  Bill  No.  199,  introduced  into  the  Assembly  proposed  simply  to 
extinguish  the  Board  of  Forestry.  All  51  Assemblymen  and  all  but  two  of  the 
31  Senators  voted  for  the  bill.  Governor  Markham  signed  it  on  March  23, 
1893.  The  law  was  brief  and  final. 

An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  entitled:  "An  Act  to  create  a  State  Board  of 
Forestry,  and  to  provide  for  the  expenses  thereof,"  approved  March  3,  1885, 
and  the  Act  amendatory  thereof,  approved  March  7,  1887,  and  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  property  of  the 
said  Board  of  Forestry. 

With  that  epitaph,  California  forestry  fell  into  a  death-like  coma  from 
which  it  would  not  revive  until  well  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 


PART  V:  THE  SOUTH 


CHAPTER  12 

Live  Oaks  and  Pine* 

By  SAMUEL  T.  DANA 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  "land  lookers"  were  turning  their  eyes  from  the 
heavily  logged  woods  of  the  Northeast,  Great  Lakes,  and  Pacific  Northwest  to  the 
as  yet  untapped  pineries  of  the  South.  Here  in  a  great  sweep  from  North  Caro- 
lina all  the  way  to  East  Texas  was  one  massive  arc  of  pine  woods — rapidly  grow- 
ing and  fiat,  with  none  of  the  usual  topographic  hazards  to  be  overcome  in  the 
harvesting.  The  pines  stretched  from  horizon  to  horizon  except  where  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  jutted  into  them  like  a  giant  finger  bringing  the  lush  deciduous 
and  coniferous  forests  typical  of  the  territory  further  north  into  the  heart  of  the 
South.  And  around  its  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  edges  the  pine  country  was 
fringed  with  a  sub-tropical  flora  of  which  the  Everglade  and  Mangrove  swamps 
are  best  known. 

Ironically,  although  the  pineries  were  to  become  the  basis  for  a  major  wood- 
using  economy  in  the  20th  century,  forestry  first  came  to  the  South  outside  the 
pinelands — first  on  the  coastal  periphery,  then  in  the  Appalachian  highlands. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  preserve  tracts  of 
timber  from  exploitation  began  in  1827  near  Pensacola  when  the  Santa  Rosa  Forest 
Reserve  of  Live  Oak  was  established  as  a  source  of  timber  for  ship  frames. 

The  Live  Oak,  which  grows  along  the  coasts  of  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Ala- 
bama, as  well  as  Florida,  was  in  great  demand  in  the  age  of  wooden  ships  and 
the  Santa  Rose  experiment  to  preserve  the  sources  of  this  timber  was  a  landmark 
in  American  forest  history. 

— Ed.  Note 

For  nearly  a  century  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  there  was  no 
general  legislation  dealing  with  the  enormous  area  of  forest  land  included  in 
the  public  domain.  Until  1878,  the  only  legal  way  to  acquire  either  timber  or 
timberlands  from  the  Federal  Government,  except  incidentally  in  the  case 
of  lands  primarily  valuable  for  agriculture,  was  under  the  various  acts 
providing  for  auction  sales. 

The  need  to  build  up  a  strong  navy  resulted  in  special  legislation  to 
assure  adequate  supplies  of  timber  for  this  purpose.  Following  authorization 
in  1794  for  the  construction  of  six  frigates,  and  the  establishment  of  the 


*From  "Forest  and  Range  Policy,  Its  Development  in  the  United  States,"  by 
Samuel  T.  Dana,  McGraw  Hill,  1956,  used  by  permission  of  the  McGraw  Hill  Book 
Company. 
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Navy  Department  in  1798,  Congress  in  1799  appropriated  $200,000  for  the 
purchase  of  timber  or  of  lands  on  which  timber  suitable  for  naval  construc- 
tion was  growing  and  for  the  preservation  of  such  timber  for  future  use. 

At  this  time  the  Navy  Department  was  particularly  interested  in  live 
oak,  which  was  regarded  as  the  best  species  for  the  construction  of  hulls  and 
the  supply  of  which  on  lands  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  was 
becoming  scarce.  Two  islands  aggregating  1,950  acres  and  containing  fair 
amounts  of  live  oak  were  promptly  purchased  off  the  coast  of  Georgia  at  a 
cost  of  $22,500.  No  further  purchases  were  made,  presumably  because  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  and  more  particularly  the  Florida  purchase,  placed 
under  Federal  ownership  large  areas  containing  considerable  quantities  of 
live  oak.  Concern  continued  to  be  felt,  however,  for  the  adequacy  of  the 
future  supply. 

Congress  reacted  in  1817  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  to  reserve  from  sale  public  lands  containing 
live  oak  and  red  cedar  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying  timber  for  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States.  The  unauthorized  removal  of  any  timber  from  such 
reservations  or  of  any  live  oak  or  red  cedar  from  any  other  public  lands  was 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  and  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  six  months.  Administration  of  the  reserves  was  placed  under  the  Navy 
Department,  while  administration  of  the  other  public  lands  remained  in  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Thus  did  the  United  States  embrace  the  principle  of  Great  Britain's 
hated  Broad  Arrow  policy.  The  kind  of  trees  and  the  regions  involved  were 
different,  but  the  underlying  philosophy  that  government  has  the  right  to 
exercise  absolute  control  over  the  use  of  public  lands  was  identical.  The 
American  government  went  even  further  in  its  restrictions  than  the  British 
by  reserving  not  only  particular  species  but  entire  areas  from  unauthorized 
use.  White  pine  could  not  have  been  reserved,  even  if  there  had  been  fears 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  mast  supply,  since  the  entire  stand  in  the 
Northeast  was  on  state  or  private  lands;  but  all  live  oak  and  red  cedar  were 
specifically  protected  from  illegal  cutting  on  all  lands  which  the  Federal 
government  did  own  and  all  kinds  of  trees  on  areas  set  apart  as  reservations. 
These  provisions  materially  stengthened  the  general  prohibitions  against 
entry  on  the  public  lands  embodied  in  the  anti-trepass  act  of  1907. 

Nevertheless  the  frontier  spirit  in  the  South  differed  little  from  that  of 
pre-Revolutionary  days  in  the  North.  Government,  whether  its  headquarters 
were  in  London  or  in  Washington,  was  regarded  as  a  distant  and  unreason- 
able despot  whose  edicts  were  to  be  evaded  whenever  they  conflicted  with 
the  interests  of  those  who  were  undergoing  the  dangers  and  hardships  of 
conquering  the  wilderness.  That  the  mere  placing  of  a  law  on  the  statute 
books  would  effectively  put  a  stop  to  illegal  cutting  was  not  to  be  expected. 

In  a  letter  to  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  in  1827,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Southard  stated  that  on  February  29,  1820,  the  President  had 
reserved  19,000  acres  of  live  oak  lands;  that  efforts  to  protect  these  and 
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other  public  lands  from  trespass  had  been  ineffective;  and  that  the  most 
valuable  and  accessible  timber  had  been  removed  from  the  whole  coast.  The 
Secretary  declared  that  the  value  of  this  kind  of  timber  made  it  necessary 
"to  use  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  obtain,  preserve,  and  increase  it."  He 
therefore  recommended  the  purchase  of  particularly  valuable  tracts  of  tim- 
ber; the  creation  of  additional  reservations  in  Florida  and  Louisiana;  the 
planting  of  trees  on  government  land;  and,  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate 
immediate  supply  in  case  of  war,  the  purchase  and  storage  of  large 
quantities  of  timber. 

As  a  result  of  the  Secretary's  letter,  Congress  on  March  27,  1827, 
reinforced  the  act  of  1817  by  authorizing  the  President  to  take  proper 
measures  to  preserve  the  live  oak  timber  growing  on  lands  of  the  United 
States  and  to  reserve  from  sale  such  public  lands  as  might  be  found  to 
contain  live  oak  or  other  timber  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  it  valuable 
for  naval  purposes.  Several  additional  reservations  were  soon  established  in 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Florida.  Of  these,  the  most  interesting  both 
silviculturally  and  politically  was  the  Santa  Rosa  Reserve  adjacent  to 
Pensacola,  Florida. 

Henry  M.  Brackenridge,  Federal  judge  for  West  Florida,  occupied  a 
piece  of  land  within  the  boundaries  of  this  reserve  and  had  ambitions  to 
supplement  his  judicial  activities  by  becoming  its  superintendent.  In  sup- 
port of  his  candidacy,  he  indicated  his  technical  qualifications  for  the 
position  in  a  letter  of  June  1,  1928,  to  Secretary  Southard  which  was  later 
published  under  the  title  "On  the  Cultivation  of  Live  Oak."  No  doubt  Judge 
Brackenridge's  obvious  familiarity  with  the  subject  was  in  part  responsible 
for  his  receiving  the  desired  appointment,  which  was  accompanied  by 
instructions,  apparently  originating  with  President  Adams,  himself  an  en- 
thusiastic tree  planter,  to  undertake  experimental  plantings  of  live  oak 
acorns.  The  Santa  Rosa  Reserve  thus  became  America's  first  forest  experi- 
ment station. 

Now  it  happened  that  within  the  area  was  a  tract  of  some  1,400  acres 
owned  by  Judge  Brackenridge  and  Colonel  Joseph  M.  White,  Florida's 
delegate  to  Congress,  which  they  desired  to  sell  to  the  government.  A 
somewhat  delicate  situation,  with  obvious  political  implications,  was  created 
by  the  attempt  of  a  Federal  judge  and  a  member  of  Congress  to  sell  the 
United  States  a  piece  of  land  within  a  reservation  for  the  existence  of  which 
they  were  largely  responsible.  Secretary  Southard  consequently  took  the 
precaution  of  presenting  the  facts  to  Congress,  which  in  March,  1828, 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  not  more  than  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of 
such  lands  as  the  President  might  think  "necessary  and  proper  to  provide 
live  oak  and  other  timber  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States."  Of 
this  amount  $9,000  was  actually  spent  to  buy  the  Brackenridge-White  lands 
and  a  few  other  small  parcels. 

Early  in  1829,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Branch,  Secretary  Southard's 
successor,  directed  Judge  Brackenridge  to  suspend  all  operations  on  the 
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plantation  until  further  orders,  and  about  a  year  later  instructed  him  to 
terminate  reforestation  activities  on  the  reserve  by  January  18,  1831.  In  his 
annual  report  to  Congress  in  December,  1830,  he  called  attention  to  the 
orders,  which  he  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  natural  supply  of  live  oak 
was  adequate  to  make  its  artificial  propagation  or  culture  unnecessary. 

This  action  brought  a  vigorous  reaction  from  Colonel  White,  who 
succeeded  in  having  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  instructed  to 
investigate  the  entire  naval-timber-reserve  program.  The  resulting  report 
expressed  doubt  as  to  the  necessity  of  growing  oaks  from  acorns,  but 
declared  extensive  reservation  to  be  imperative,  with  accompanying  mea- 
sures to  encourage  and  facilitate  growth  of  the  young  live  oaks.  The  one 
positive  recommendation  of  the  Committee  was  that  existing  legislation  for 
the  preservation  of  live  oak  and  red  cedar  timber  should  be  strengthened  by 
extending  its  penalties  to  timber  on  any  lands  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  for 
naval  purposes.  Congress  went  even  further  in  this  respect  than  the 
Committee  had  recommended  by  passing  the  important  antitrespass  act  of 
March  2,  1831,  which  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter. 

In  1831  Secretary  Branch  was  succeeded  by  Levi  Woodbury  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  soon  found  not  only  Santa  Rosa  but  the  whole  naval- 
timber-reserve  policy  on  his  desk.  As  to  Santa  Rosa,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  wise  for  a  few  years  to  continue  to  destroy  the 
annual  growth  of  other  wood  injurious  to  young  live-oak  trees  and  to  trim 
and  train  the  thriftiest  new  ones  appearing— in  other  words,  to  practice 
improvement  cuttings  and  prunings.  By  December,  1833,  the  "nursery"  so 
treated  covered  225  acres  and  included  over  600,000  trees.  Judge  Bracken- 
ridge  was  relieved  of  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  the  reserve  in  1832, 
and  these  duties  were  assigned  to  the  commander  of  the  Pensacola  Navy 
Yard,  under  whose  direction  the  enterprise  languished. 

With  respect  to  the  naval  timber-reserve  system  as  a  whole,  Secretary 
Woodbury  viewed  the  situation  seriously  but  without  alarm.  Because  of  the 
"great  abundance  of  our  public  lands,  on  which  the  live  oak  tree  spontane- 
ously thrives,"  he  could  see  no  occasion  to  make  additional  purchases  of 
private  lands  or  to  carry  further  the  artificial  cultivation  of  live  oak  on  any 
of  the  public  lands.  He  also  felt  that  the  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand  would  induce  private  owners  to  protect  and  even  to  produce 
adequate  supplies  of  live  oak  whenever  it  became  profitable  to  do  so. 
Somewhat  incidentally,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Navy  used 
three  times  as  much  wood  of  other  species  such  as  white  oak,  pine,  larch, 
cedar,  locust,  and  elm  as  it  did  of  live  oak,  which  was  used  only  in  the 
frames  of  ships,  and  suggested  the  possible  desirability  of  more  general  res- 
ervation of  public  lands— a  suggestion  embodied  nearly  sixty  years  later  in 
the  Forest  Reserve  Act  of  1891. 

Despite  his  optimism,  Secretary  Woodbury  believed  in  playing  safe.  He 
therefore  recommended  not  only  continuing  but  expanding  the  naval-timber 
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reserves.  In  order  to  determine  the  area  needed  he  went  through  much  the 
same  calculation  that  a  modern  forest  owner  would  use  in  finding  the  area 
required  to  support  a  plant  of  given  capacity.  On  the  basis  of  past  experi- 
ence he  estimated  the  Navy's  needs  for  live  oak  at  62,286  cubic  feet  per 
year.  At  50  cubic  feet  per  tree  this  meant  an  annual  consumption  of  1,245 
trees.  With  an  average  of  20  trees  per  acre,  these  would  be  harvested  from 
62  acres.  A  rotation  of  seventy-five  years  would  then  give  4,640  acres  as 
the  total  area  required  to  put  the  supply  on  a  sustained-yield  basis.  Finally, 
to  make  assurance  much  more  than  doubly  sure,  he  multiplied  this  figure  by 
a  safety  factor  of  35  and  came  out  with  160,000  acres  as  the  total  area  that 
should  be  set  aside  as  reservations.  To  reach  this  goal  would  require  nearly 
doubling  the  existing  reserve  area  of  86,000  acres. 

The  total  area  actually  reserved  from  the  public  domain  was  reported  by 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Gideon  Welles  in  1868  as  follows: 

State  Acres 

Florida 210,540 

Alabama    221 

Mississippi 25,849 

Louisiana 27,840 

Total 264,450 

Somehow  the  Navy  continued  to  obtain  the  timber  it  needed  in  spite  of 
heavy  cutting  much  of  it  in  trespass  by  "the  unprincipled  of  all  nations,"  and 
interest  in  the  reserves  gradually  waned.  Legislation  in  1843  opened  to 
settlement  certain  reservations  of  live  oak  lands  in  Louisiana,  and  from  then 
on  the  area  continued  to  dwindle.  Iron  and  steel  began  to  come  into  use  for 
shipbuilding  in  the  1850's,  and  the  destruction  of  the  wooden  ships  of  the 
Federal  fleet  by  the  Confederate  ironclad,  the  "Merrimac,"  in  the  battle  of 
Hampton  Roads  in  1862,  marked  the  end  of  wood  as  an  indispensable 
material  in  ship  construction. 

In  1879,  the  bulk  of  the  reservations  in  Florida,  where  most  of  them  were 
located,  were  restored  to  the  unreserved  public  domain,  and  in  1895  the 
same  action  was  taken  with  the  remaining  area  in  Florida,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi.  Reservation  of  the  last  remnant  of  the  reserves— 3,000  acres  in 
Louisiana,  almost  completely  covered  by  private  claims— took  place  in  1923. 

The  naval-timber  episode,  transitory  as  it  was,  constituted  an  important 
landmark  in  the  development  of  this  country's  forest  policy.  It  emphasized 
the  then  indispensability  of  wood  in  the  vital  task  of  building  up  an  effec- 
tive navy  and  merchant  marine.  It  recognized  the  value  of  the  public  lands 
as  a  source  of  timber  supply  and  the  right  of  Congress  to  exercise  com- 
plete control  over  those  lands  in  the  national  interest.  It  demonstrated 
the  impossibility,  under  frontier  conditions,  of  effectively  preventing  tres- 
pass on  a  natural  resource  publicly  owned  and  generally  regarded  as  in- 
exhaustible. It  initiated  the  first  Federal  experiment  in  reservation,  timber 
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culture,  and  forest  management.  It  paved  the  way  for  the  present  system  of 
national  forests. 

o    $    o    #    * 

But  setting  aside  reserves  of  timber  is  not  forestry  in  the  true  sense. 
Forestry  means  management.  And  there  was  precious  little  timber  manage- 
ment in  the  South— or  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  for  that  matter— as  the  20th 
century  was  born.  And  there  were  only  a  few  "foresters"  to  be  found 
throughout  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  this  vast  continent.  The  few  that 
were  here  were  mostly  Europeans,  except  for  one  young  sprat  named 
Giford  Pinchot  and  a  pal  named  Henry  Graves. 

These  two  youngsters  had  gone  to  school  in  Europe  to  learn  the  trade. 
They  came  back  in  the  early  1890' s,  first  to  practice  in  the  woodlands  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  But  Pinchot  got  his  first  real  chance  to  test 
practical  forestry  under  American  conditions  in  the  southern  Appalachians 
high  up  in  Western  North  Carolina. 

With  that  experiment  American  forestry  was  born  and  professional 
forestry  in  America  got  underway. 
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PART  I:  THE  SOUTH 

CHAPTER  13 

North  Carolina:  Birth  at  Biltmore* 

By  GIFFORD  PINCHOT 

Biltmore  Forest  became  the  beginning  of  practical  Forestry  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  the  first  piece  of  woodland  in  the  United  States  to  be  put 
under  a  regular  system  of  forest  management,  whose  object  was  to 
pay  the  owner  while  improving  the  forest. 

GlFFORD    PlNCHOT 

North  Carolina  was  not  the  first  state  by  any  means  to  establish  a  public  for- 
estry program.  Yet  it  might  lay  just  claim  to  being  the  cradle  of  practical  forestry 
in  America.  North  Carolina's  far-sighted  state  geologist,  J.  A.  Holmes,  hired  one  of 
the  first  state  forestry  employees  in  the  country,  W.  W.  Ashe,  who  conducted 
some  of  the  first  state  forest  surveys  ever  published. 

But  more  importantly  both  Ashe  and  Holmes  spent  much  time  with  Pinchot  at 
the  Biltmore  estate  high  up  in  the  Great  Smokies  at  Asheville  in  the  midst  of  some 
of  the  most  superlative  temperate  hardwood  forests  in  the  world.  The  estate  had 
been  established  by  George  W.  Vanderbilt  and  by  a  stroke  of  good  fortune,  Van- 
derbilt  had  retained  the  renowned  landscape  architect,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  to 
design  the  estate. 

Instrumental  in  first  convincing  Abraham  Lincoln  to  set  aside  Yosemite  as  a 
national  preserve,  designer  of  New  York's  Central  Park  and  other  equally  impor- 
tant urban  preserves,  Olmsted  now  seized  still  another  bold  opportunity;  he  de- 
cided that  Biltmore  was  to  have  a  scientifically  managed  forest — 7000  acres  of  it. 
And  he  asked  Gifford  Pinchot  to  take  the  job.  Here  was  a  first  class  opportunity 
for  Pinchot  to  prove  that  forestry — forestry  for  profit — could  mean  something  in 
America. 

He  turned  down  B.  E.  Fernow's  offer  of  a  spot  as  his  assistant  at  the  Forestry 
Bureau  in  Washington  and  went  to  Asheville. 

— Ed.  note 

It  was  Mr.  Olmsted  who  was  responsible  for  the  plan  to  make  Biltmore 
Estate  the  nest  egg  for  practical  Forestry  in  America.  I  was  able  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  him  because  I  had  already  made  myself  familiar  with  the 
need  and  conditions  at  Biltmore.  Moreover,  my  father  and  Mr.  Olmsted 
were  old  friends.  Both  facts  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  my  being  invited 


♦From  Breaking  New  Ground  by  Gifford  Pinchot,  copyright,  1947,  by  Harcourt, 
Brace,  and  World,  Inc.  and  reprinted  by  their  permission. 
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to  take  charge  of  Biltmore  Forest.    It  happened  on  December  6,  1891,  just 
under  a  year  after  I  got  home. 

Work  in  the  woods  looked  better  to  me  than  work  in  any  office. 
Accordingly  I  notified  Dr.  Fernow  that  I  would  not  go  into  the  Forestry 
Division  as  his  assistant,  a  plan  to  which  neither  of  us  was  committed,  but 
take  to  the  forest  instead.  His  reply  referred  to  the  work  at  Biltmore  as  "an 
impracticable  fad." 

I  agreed  to  make  working  plans  for  the  management  of  Biltmore  Forest 
and  the  larger  area  afterwards  called  Pisgah  Forest  and  to  carry  them  out, 
with  such  assistance  as  might  be  necessary.  Part  of  my  contract,  also,  was  to 
prepare  an  exhibit  of  Biltmore  Forest  for  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  of  1893.  I 
was  to  give  whatever  time  was  necessary,  beginning  in  February  1892,  and 
to  get  $2,500  a  year  and  subsistence  while  on  the  job. 

Here  was  my  chance.  Biltmore  could  be  made  to  prove  what  America 
did  not  yet  understand,  that  trees  could  be  cut  and  the  forest  preserved  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  I  was  eager,  confident,  and  happy  as  a  clam  at  high 
tide. 

But  to  me,  as  I  set  down  at  the  time,  what  was  worth  almost  more  than 
the  opportunity  to  work  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Olmsted  took  my  profession 
seriously,  and  took  with  equal  seriousness  the  assumption  which  he  made 
that  I  was  able  to  practice  it.  I  have  never  forgotten  what  it  meant  to  a 
youngster  just  getting  started  to  be  treated  to  some  extent  as  an  equal,  and  I 
shall  always  hold  myself  deep  in  his  debt  for  what  he  did  for  me. 

Thus  Biltmore  Forest  became  the  beginning  of  practical  Forestry  in 
America.  It  was  the  first  piece  of  woodland  in  the  United  States  to  be  put 
under  a  regular  system  of  forest  management  whose  object  was  to  pay  the 
owner  while  improving  the  forest.  As  Dr.  Fernow  wrote  me  on  July  20, 
1893,  "forest  management  has  not  been  put  into  operation  on  any  other  area 
in  this  country  except  Biltmore." 

Biltmore  Estate  covered  a  little  over  7,000  acres  of  rolling  hills  and 
bottom  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  French  Broad  River.  Half  of  it  was 
woodland.  It  had  been  put  together  from  small  impoverished  farms,  the 
forest  on  which  had  been  burned,  slashed,  and  overgrazed  until  it  was  little 
more  than  the  shadow  of  its  former  self.  In  Europe  I  had  seen  nothing  like 
it,  but  millions  of  acres  east  of  the  Mississippi  were  its  brothers  and  sisters. 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  Brandis*  that  "if  forest  management  is  successful  in 
producing  a  profit  off  this  land  it  will  do  so  on  almost  any  land  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  more  I  work,  the  more  I  know  of  the  conditions,  the  more 
thoroughly  satisfied  I  am  that  if  Biltmore  Forest  is  a  success  I  need  not  fear 
to  undertake  the  management  of  any  piece  of  forest  land  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  United  States." 

Fernow,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  me  "if  you  can  make  forestry 
profitable  under  the  conditions  at  Biltmore  within  the  next  ten  years,  I  shall 


*Sir  Dietrich  Brandis,  Pinchot's  former  forestry  teacher  at  the  French  Forest 
School  at  Nancy. 
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consider  you  the  wisest  forester  and  financier  of  the  age."  Which  could 
scarcely  be  called  encouraging. 

Biltmore  Forest  lay  in  Western  North  Carolina  on  the  great  continental 
tableland  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Its 
general  altitude  was  a  little  over  2,000  feet.  It  was  made  up  mainly  of  oaks 
and  other  broadleaf  trees,  most  of  them  very  young,  with  Pines  scattered 
among  them  by  single  trees,  or  here  and  there  by  pure  stands  in  old  fields. 
Of  the  broadleaf  trees,  the  White  Oak  was  in  all  respects  first.  Next,  but  less 
valuable  in  quality,  came  the  Black,  Scarlet,  and  Spanish  Oaks,  and  next 
came  the  Shortleaf  Pine  and  Chestnut,  with  some  Yellow-poplar. 

The  forest  was  exceptionally  rich  in  kinds  of  trees.  Indeed  this  general 
region  is  the  richest  in  species  in  the  whole  United  States.  Reproduction 
was,  for  the  most  part,  good.  But  the  Biltmore  stands  were  broken  and 
irregular,  and  varied  greatly  in  density,  size,  and  condition.  The  soil  was 
poor,  and  the  percentage  of  valuable  kinds  in  the  mixture  greatly  reduced. 
The  better  trees  had  been  cut  out,  and  the  worse  remained  to  perpetuate 
their  kinds.  Worse  still,  old  spreading  trees,  mostly  unsound,  were  endanger- 
ing or  suppressing  the  next  generation. 

My  work  in  Biltmore  Forest  began  February  3,  1892.  First  of  all  I  had 
to  get  acquainted.  So  I  set  out  to  describe  the  forest,  using  squares  of  5.7 
acres  into  which  a  topographical  survey  had  divided  the  Estate.  When  that 
was  done,  I  had  a  complete  card  catalogue  description  of  the  whole  forest, 
and  I  knew  it  like  the  back  of  my  hand.  But  as  I  look  back  now,  I  think  the 
description  by  such  small  sections,  in  spite  of  the  praise  it  received  from 
European  authorities,  was  largely  a  waste  of  time. 

So  far  as  future  management  was  concerned,  the  forest  was  mainly  of 
two  kinds.  In  one  of  them  trees  of  all  ages  were  more  or  less  completely 
present  in  all  parts.  In  the  other,  one  age  class  predominated,  usually 
composed  of  saplings  and  low  poles,  over  which  the  remaining  old  trees 
spread  their  widening  crowns. 

What  was  needed  before  a  permanent  working  plan  could  be  prepared 
was  to  harvest  the  old  trees  that  were  going  back  themselves  and  at  the 
same  time  shading  out  the  young  growth.  A  series  of  improvement  cuttings 
would  remove  these  older  trees,  leaving  the  young  growth  to  develop. 

No  improvement  cutting  could  be  made  where  the  young  trees  were 
very  far  from  thick  enough  to  protect  the  soil,  and  none  that  would  cost 
more  than  it  would  bring  in.  A  period  of  six  years  was  tentatively  set  for 
carrying  out  the  improvement  cuttings  and  beginning  the  permanent 
working  plan. 

Besides  the  improvement  cuttings,  which  would  bring  about  a  more 
valuable  mixture  of  species  and  a  healthier  and  more  uniform  forest,  cattle 
had  to  be  excluded,  and  fire  must  be  kept  out.  I  got  my  first  taste  of  fire 
fighting  on  Biltmore  Forest.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  fire,  but  the  smoke  and  the 
heat,  the  aching  muscles  and  stinging  eyes,  gave  me  some  realizing  sense  of 
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the  enormous  labor  and  acute  physical  suffering  that   fire   fighters   must 
sometimes  undergo. 

Based  on  the  detailed  description  of  squares  above  mentioned,  the  forest 
was  next  divided  into  compartments,  ninety-two  of  them,  of  about  forty-two 
acres  each,  and  these  were  grouped  in  three  blocks,  as  the  larger  units  of 
management.  On  this  foundation  improvement  cuttings  were  laid  out  for  the 
first  period  of  six  years. 

During  the  first  year,  while  woods  crews  were  being  trained  and  we 
were  getting  our  feet  under  us,  the  cost  of  the  improvement  cuttings  had  to 
be  kept  down.  The  roads  were  bad— how  permanently  bad  you  will  perhaps 
realize  when  I  tell  you  that  the  deed  for  one  of  the  farms  George  Vanderbilt 
bought  gave  a  certain  corner  of  the  boundary  as  "at  a  mud  hole  in  the  road." 
In  wet  weather  they  were  awful.  Therefore  the  haul  had  to  be  short.  Yet  the 
cost  of  hauling  had  to  be  more  or  less  equalized  from  year  to  year.  Also  we 
must  cut  first  where  improvement  cuttings  were  needed  most. 

Work  was  begun  at  a  point  near  Biltmore  Village  where  the  old  trees 
were  numerous  enough  and  the  younger  growth  vigorous  enough  to  justify 
cutting  and  to  make  it  pay.  The  quality  of  the  old  trees  and  the  lack  of  a 
sawmill  within  hauling  distance  forced  us  to  cut  nothing  but  cordwood  and 
railroad  ties,  for  which  the  brickworks  at  Biltmore  Village  and  the  branch 
line  to  Biltmore  House  gave  a  steady  and  profitable  market. 

The  old  way  of  lumbering  at  Biltmore,  and  everywhere  else,  was  to  cut 
out  of  the  way  all  the  young  growth  that  would  interfere  with  cheap  and 
easy  logging,  and  leave  desolation  and  a  firetrap  behind.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  break  this  habit  and  train  the  loggers  to  respect  all  small  trees  of 
valuable  species,  no  matter  how  much  they  stood  in  the  way  of  chopper  or 
sawyer. 

To  fell  timber  where  it  would  do  the  least  harm  to  the  future  of  the 
forest  was  a  new  idea  and  required  an  entirely  novel  point  of  view.  It  had  to 
be  drilled  first  into  young  Whitney,  son  of  an  Adirondack  woodsman,  who 
was  my  assistant;  next  into  the  foreman,  and  then  they  had  to  drill  into  their 
crews. 

Whitney  was  a  simple  soul,  but  he  had  his  lucid  moments.  One  day  after 
we  had  ridden  together  for  an  hour  or  two  in  silence  he  broke  out,  "Say, 
there's  a  lot  of  good  reading  in  the  Bible,  ain't  there?"  And  in  that  he  was 
everlastingly  right. 

By  keeping  at  it,  we  found  that  large  trees  surrounded  by  a  dense 
growth  of  smaller  trees  could  be  logged  with  surprisingly  little  injury  to  the 
young  growth,  and  that  the  added  cost  of  taking  care  was  small  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  result.  To  establish  this  fact,  which  at  first  no  lumbermen 
would  admit,  was  of  immense  importance  to  the  success  of  Forestry  in 
America. 

Before  any  trees  were  cut  they  were  first  carefully  chosen  by  myself  or 
my  assistant.  Each  tree  was  then  blazed  breast  high  and  at  the  ground,  and 
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each  blaze  stamped  with  the  marking  hatchet.    The  stump  of  every  tree 
felled  had  to  show  the  Circle  V  brand  of  the  hatchet. 

Each  market  tree  was  notched  with  an  ax,  under  the  direction  of  the 
foreman,  and  then  thrown  by  the  loggers  as  nearly  as  might  be  where  it 
would  do  the  least  harm  to  young  growth.  A  sound  straight  tree  can  be 
thrown  in  any  direction  ( when  the  wind  isn't  blowing ) ,  a  sound  leaning  tree 
anywhere  in  a  half-circle,  but  you  must  throw  an  unsound  tree  where  you 
can.  There's  generally  plenty  of  choice. 

Each  trunk  was  then  sawed  into  cordwood  lengths,  and  the  sawyers  went 
on  to  the  next,  leaving  the  splitting  by  wedge  and  mallet  to  another  gang, 
which  also  cut  the  tops  into  cordwood  and  unsalable  piles  of  brush.  The 
wood  was  next  piled  and  measured,  hauled  by  mule  teams  to  a  sidetrack  on 
the  railroad  which  connected  Biltmore  Village  with  the  site  of  Biltmore 
House  and  there  loaded  on  cars  and  shipped. 

With  my  only  technical  advisers  3,000  miles  away  across  the  ocean,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  after  many  a  hard  day  in  the  woods  I  spent  anxious  hours 
over  my  French  and  German  textbooks,  when  I  ought  to  have  been  in  bed. 
But  it  was  hard  to  get  much  light  from  the  writings  of  men  who  had  never 
seen  a  forest  such  as  I  had  to  handle. 

We  were  very  careful  not  to  cut  too  heavily  at  first.  There  was  no 
previous  cutting  like  this  to  check  against  anywhere  in  this  country. 
Moreover,  the  thinness  of  the  forest,  and  the  unpredictable  amount  of 
damage  to  young  growth  which  might  be  done  by  the  old  trees  in  falling, 
kept  us  on  the  anxious  seat.  In  the  end  our  mistake  was  in  cutting  too 
lightly,  but  at  least  it  was  a  mistake  on  the  right  side. 

The  lumbering  for  saw  logs,  which  came  a  little  later  and  in  denser 
forest,  was  more  complicated.  Trees  to  be  cut  had  to  be  selected  with  even 
greater  care,  roads  had  to  be  built  and  kept  roughly  in  order  from  rollways 
to  the  sawmill.  After  the  better  parts  of  the  trunks  had  been  cut  into  logs, 
and  as  much  of  the  rest  as  possible  into  shingle  bolts,  logs  and  bolts  were 
skidded  by  mules  to  the  roads,  loaded  on  wagons,  and  hauled  to  the  mill. 
We  used  drays  or  go-devils  in  the  skidding. 

The  mill  was  a  small  portable  circular  with  a  52-inch  saw,  run  by  a 
twenty  horsepower  steam  engine.  Considering  the  quality  of  the  logs  and 
the  mill,  the  lumber  was  excellent.  From  the  saw  it  went  to  the  lumberyard, 
where  it  was  stacked  in  piles  until  called  for.  After  the  available  logs  about 
the  mill  had  been  sawed  up  the  engine  was  used  to  run  a  shingle  mill,  and 
when  all  the  bolts  had  been  disposed  of  the  whole  plant  was  moved  to 
another  site. 

The  lumber  was  Oak,  Pine,  and  Poplar.  Pine  and  Poplar  shingles  were 
sawed  out  of  slabs  and  defective  logs  as  well  as  from  shingle  bolts,  so  that 
the  waste,  always  very  large  in  a  portable  circular  mill,  was  kept  down. 
After  the  lumbering,  we  cut  cordwood  from  what  was  left  on  the  ground. 

At  Biltmore,  in  those  days,  labor  was  cheap.  Wages  ran  from  90  cents  to 
$1.00  a  day.  Mule  hire  was  75  cents.  Wood  delivered  on  the  cars  brought 
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$2.00  a  cord,  Oak  lumber  from  $8.00  to  $25.00  a  thousand,  Pine  from  $4.00 
to  $14.00  and  railroad  ties  30  cents  a  piece. 

Because  we  had  ready  market  for  our  cordwood  and  sawed  lumber,  the 
first  year's  work  showed  a  balance  of  $1,220.56  on  the  side  of  practical 
Forestry— conservative  lumbering  that  left  a  growing  forest  behind  it.  To 
that  extent  we  made  it  pay. 

Thus  the  balance  sheet  of  Biltmore  Forest  for  the  first  full  calendar  year 
(1893)  was  at  least  hopeful.  If  the  6,708  cords  of  wood  on  hand,  for  which 
we  were  getting  $2.00  on  cars,  had  been  credited  at  $1.50  instead  of  $1.00 
the  balance  would  have  covered  also  my  salary  and  expenses,  with 
something  left  over.  It  could  have  been  worse. 

Out  of  all  the  vast  expenditure  at  Biltmore,  the  great  and  lasting 
contribution  of  what  the  natives  called  "Vanderbilt's  Folly"  came  from 
Biltmore  Forest.  Its  demonstration  that  forest  management  was  something 
more  than  an  "impracticable  fad"  was  permanently  worth  while. 

Forestry  at  Biltmore  had  no  relation  to  that  ancient  and  deceitful  saying, 
"Plant  a  tree  for  every  one  cut  down."  Nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago, 
in  the  Colony  of  New  York,  Lord  Bellmont  knew  better  than  that.  He  urged 
the  passage  of  an  act  "obliging  everybody  who  cuts  down  a  tree  to  plant 
four  or  five  young  trees  in  its  stead." 

Therein  he  was  ahead,  both  in  time  and  in  theory,  of  Governor 
Cadwallader  Colden,  also  of  New  York,  who  in  1723  recommended  that 
"white  pines  be  planted  one  for  each  tree  cut  down  or  dying."  Five  trees  are 
five  times  better  than  one. 

To  find  this  hoary  superstition  embalmed  far  back  in  American  history 
is  of  very  real  interest.  Every  now  and  then  I  hear  it  still.  And  perhaps  this 
is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard, 
there  is  no  such  practice  in  Forestry  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  there  never 
has  been  and  never  could  be. 

A  forest  crop  ready  for  the  ax  may  number  a  hundred,  two  hundred,  or 
possibly  three  hundred  trees  to  the  acre.  To  replant  that  acre  after  clean 
cutting  would  require  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  young  trees— and  more 
often  two,  three,  or  four  thousand. 

One  seedling  set  out  for  each  mature  tree  cut  down,  or  even  two  for  one, 
might  result  in  an  open  park  of  branching  shade  trees.  It  never  could 
reproduce  an  old  forest  of  clean  trunks  fit  for  logs  and  lumber. 

Nevertheless,  this  quack  prescription  remains  even  yet  the  easy  wisdom 
of  too  many  good  friends  of  the  forest,  who  firmly  believe  that  it  covers  the 
whole  duty  of  the  forester  and  summarized  the  practice  of  Forestry  in 
Germany  and  France.  Biltmore  Forest  knew  better. 

Biltmore  Forest  made  also  another,  although  an  indirect,  contribution  to 
the  progress  of  Forestry  in  America  that  thoroughly  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

Professor  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  at  that  time  State  Geologist  of  North 
Carolina,  was  one  of  the  best  men  I  ever  ran  across.  He  and  I  were  holding 
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a  session  on  things  in  general  and  Forestry  in  particular  around  the  fire  at 
the  Brick  House  one  night  in  the  winter  of  '92  or  '93,  I'm  not  sure  which.  In 
the  course  of  it  he  suggested  that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  buy  a 
big  tract  of  timberland  in  the  Southern  Appalachians  and  practice  Forestry 
on  it. 

It  was  a  great  plan,  and  neither  he  nor  I  ever  let  it  drop.  Nearly  twenty 
years  later,  the  Weeks  Law  was  passed,  Holmes'  dream  came  true,  and 
today  Eastern  and  Middle  Western  National  Forests  which  cover  eighteen 
millions  of  acres  owe  their  origin  to  his  brilliant  suggestion. 

The  first  real  chance  to  get  the  facts  about  Biltmore  Forest  to  the  people 
was  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  of  1893.  To  prepare  that  exhibit  was  part  of 
my  contract.  But  such  exhibits  were  among  the  extremely  numerous  things 
that  I  knew  little  or  nothing  about.  So  in  May,  three  months  after  taking 
charge  at  Biltmore,  I  went  abroad,  partly  to  find  out,  partly  to  submit  my 
plans  for  handling  Biltmore  Forest  to  Dr.  Schlick,  Dr.  Brandis,  Forstmeister 
Meister,  Professor  Landolt,  and  many  others,  who  one  and  all  approved 
them. 

The  Biltmore  Forest  Exhibit  at  Chicago  was,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first 
exhibit  of  practical  Forestry  ever  made  in  the  United  States.  It  showed  by 
greatly  enlarged  photographs  what  the  forest  was  like,  and  what  had 
already  been  done  to  improve  it  while  making  it  pay.  It  showed  by  models 
of  well-managed  European  forests,  prepared  under  the  eye  of  Professor 
Hartig,  what  was  planned  for  the  future.  And  it  showed  by  maps  the 
division  of  the  forest  into  compartments,  the  succession  of  cuttings,  the  lines 
of  transportation,  and  other  practical  details. 

A  pamphlet,  written  in  the  sweat  of  my  brow  for  free  distribution  at  the 
exhibit,  described  the  work  in  words  and  pictures,  gave  the  figures  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  first  year,  and  showed  a  small  balance  to 
the  credit  of  Forestry. 

Friendly  comment  came  not  only  from  visitors  to  the  Fair,  and  from 
friends  of  Forestry  all  over  America,  but,  also,  and  most  cordially,  from  the 
newspapers,  to  thousands  of  which  the  pamphlet  had  been  sent.  Forestry 
was  gaining  ground  not  only  in  the  woods  but  also  in  print  and  conservation. 

The  plan  for  Biltmore  included  from  the  start  not  only  the  Estate  around 
Biltmore  House,  but  also  a  great  game  preserve  and  camping  ground  in  the 
higher  mountains.  In  August  of  '92,  my  first  job,  after  casting  an  eye  over 
what  had  been  done  to  Biltmore  Forest  in  my  absence  and  finding  it  good, 
was  to  look  over  the  Pink  Beds,  a  magnificent  tract  of  20,000  acres  in  the 
main  range  of  the  Appalachians  that  George  Vanderbilt  was  thinking  of 
buying.  It  was  a  great  bowl  with  mountains  for  the  rim,  and  in  the  middle, 
in  their  seasons,  the  white  and  rosy  blossoms  of  impenetrable  thickets  of  the 
Laurel  and  Rhododendron  which  gave  the  place  its  name. 

The  forest  in  the  Pink  Beds  country  was  superb,  where  fire  had  not 
destroyed  or  depressed  it.  It  was  a  virgin  stand  of  Yellow-poplar,  Oak, 
Hemlock,  Hickory,  Black  Walnut,  and  Beech.  But  fire  and  cattle  together 
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had   left   a   superb   body   of   seed-bearing   trees    almost   entirely   without 
successors.  As  to  young  growth,  there  practically  wasn't  any. 

Poplar  was  the  chief  lumber  tree,  with  the  Oaks  and  Chestnut  next.  I 
figured  a  sustained  yield  for  all  merchantable  species  of  about  a  million  feet 
a  year,  but  I  knew  so  little  about  how  to  secure  the  necessary  natural 
reproduction  that  I  advised  no  cutting  at  that  time.  As  a  game  preserve  and 
outing  ground,  however,  the  Pink  Beds  left  practically  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

It  was  hard  to  visualize  a  forest  as  exciting  in  its  variety  and  beauty  as 
this  one.  Biltmore  Forest  had  nearly  seventy  different  kinds  of  trees.  The 
higher  lands  of  Pisgah  Forest,  some  of  which  rose  into  the  region  of  Spruce 
and  Balsam,  had  many  more.  The  whole  effect  was  enough  to  keep,  and  it 
did  keep,  a  certain  northern-bred  forester  in  a  state  of  continuous  wonder 
and  exclamation. 

High  mountains,  long  smooth  slopes  running  steeply  down  to  clear  swift 
streams  that  watered  rich  coves  full  of  great  trees,  Yellow-poplar,  Red  Oak, 
Cherry,  Walnut,  and  a  host  of  others.  Here  the  Northern  and  Southern 
forests  met  and  mingled.  Nowhere  else  in  America  were  there  so  many 
kinds  of  trees,  nowhere  else  in  the  East  mountains  so  high,  forests  so  gor- 
geous, trees  so  huge  as  in  this  Southern  Appalachian  region. 

All  these  desirables,  however,  lay  in  a  region  whose  people  knew  nothing 
of  game  preserves  and  but  little  of  property  rights.  On  the  contrary,  they 
regarded  this  country  as  their  country,  their  common.  And  that  was  not 
surprising,  for  they  needed  everything  usable  in  it— pasture,  fish,  and 
game— to  supplement  the  very  meager  living  they  were  able  to  scratch  from 
the  soil  of  their  little  clearings,  which  often  were  no  clearings  at  all,  but 
mere  "deadenings,"  filled  with  the  whitening  skeletons  of  trees  killed  by 
girdling. 

By  immemorial  custom  and  by  law,  the  cattle  and  the  long-legged  hogs 
ran  free  over  ridge  and  slope  and  bottom.  You  had  to  fence  them  out,  not  to 
fence  them  in.  They  were  kept  some  sort  of  track  of  by  feeding  the 
razorbacks  a  little  corn  now  and  then,  and  by  hanging  bells  on  the  necks  of 
the  cattle. 

As  the  story  of  Biltmore  Forest  got  about  young  men  began  to  ask 
about  Forestry  as  a  career.  Most,  of  these  youngsters  I  discouraged  on  the 
ground  that  if  a  boy  had  the  stuff  in  him  to  make  a  good  forester  he  would 
keep  at  it  anyhow.  I  told  them  Forestry  meant  hardship  and  hard  work, 
much  responsibility  and  small  pay,  which  was  the  cold  fact.  They  could 
come  and  study  at  Biltmore  at  their  own  expense,  but  they  must  count  on  a 
year  or  two  in  Europe  before  their  training  would  be  complete. 

Although  I  was  not  conducting  a  forest  school  at  Biltmore,  applications 
from  aspiring  forest  students  became  so  numerous  that  a  form  letter  was 
required  to  answer  them.  Meantime  Biltmore  Forest  had  broken  into  the 
news  abroad,  and  trained  foresters  from  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland 
asked  about  openings.  These  also  I  discouraged,  but  much  more  vigorously, 
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for  they  knew  nothing  about  American  conditions.  Work  for  foresters  was 
scarce,  and  what  there  was  must  be  used  to  train  young  Americans. 

When  the  Biltmore  Forest  enterprise  was  on  its  feet  and  going  strong, 
and  the  work  in  Pisgah  Forest  was  in  the  offing,  I  began  to  chafe  at  carrying 
the  growing  routine  alone.  Besides,  the  work  in  my  New  York  office  and 
elsewhere  was  increasing  even  faster  than  the  work  in  North  Carolina.  It 
was  evident  that  I  was  going  to  need  help,  and  George  a  resident  forester. 
But  no  American  foresters  were  to  be  had— there  weren't  any.  All  I  could  do 
was  to  try  for  the  best  available  foreigner. 

As  usual,  I  turned  to  Dr.  Brandis,  and  asked  him  to  recommend  a  man 
to  work  under  my  eye.  He  chose  a  highly  trained  and  energetic  young 
German  named  Alvin  Schenck,  whom  I  had  come  to  know  on  the  Coopers 
Hill  excursion.  But  even  Schenck  had  very  much  to  learn. 

Schenck  came  in  the  spring  of  1895.  I  did  my  best  to  break  him  in,  but 
never  quite  succeeded.  Being  a  German  with  official  training,  he  had  far 
less  understanding  of  the  mountaineers  than  he  had  of  the  mountains  and 
the  woods.  He  thought  of  them  as  peasants.  They  thought  of  themselves  as 
independent  American  Citizens— and,  of  course,  they  were  right. 

The  Prussian  point  of  view  dies  hard.  After  two  years  it  prevailed  with 
me,  and  after  four  years,  with  Vanderbilt,  who  let  Schenck  go  in  1899. 

Meanwhile,  Schenck  had  established  the  Biltmore  Forest  School.  He 
began  to  take  forest  students  in  1896,  opened  the  school  in  1897,  and  kept  it 
going  until  1913,  whereby  he  made  a  genuine  contribution  to  Forestry  in 
America. 

In  the  spring  of  1894  I  made  the  first  of  several  trips  to  look  over  a  tract 
of  eighty-odd  thousand  acres  adjacent  to  the  Pink  Beds,  which  George 
Vanderbilt  was  thinking  of  buying.  It  was  a  superb  region  of  sharp  ridges, 
steep  slopes,  and  narrow  valleys.  In  its  coves  Chestnut  (the  most  numerous 
species),  Red  Oak,  White  Oak,  and  Yellow-poplar  were  the  principal 
lumber  trees.  The  high  percentage  of  mature  timber  offered  a  fine  chance 
for  profitable  Forestry. 

I  recommended  the  purchase.  "To  say  that  I  am  delighted  with  the 
whole  area  is  to  put  it  mildly."  Early  in  1895  G.W.V.  took  it  over  and  named 
it  Pisgah  Forest. 

The  total  amount  of  Yellow-poplar  in  the  whole  tract  I  estimated  at 
40,000,000  feet.  On  Big  Creek,  in  a  deep  valley  directly  under  Mt.  Pisgah, 
the  highest  peak  in  the  Vanderbilt  purchase,  8,000,000  feet  of  it  grew  in 
heavy  stand  of  mature  trees  already  going  downhill.  Under  them  were  many 
young  seedlings,  where  light  enough  reached  the  ground.  Much  study 
convinced  me  that  good  natural  reproduction  would  follow  fairly  heavy 
cutting  in  this  Big  Creek  stand,  if  damage  from  cattle  and  fire,  which  was 
conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  tract,  could  be  kept  down. 

It  was,  you  will  perhaps  remember,  the  common  belief  of  the  woodsmen 
of  those  days  that  whatever  trees  they  were  logging  would  never  grow 
lumber  again.  In  spite  of  much  young  growth  scattered  about,  not  seldom  in 
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small  pure  stands,  none  of  the  lumbermen  I  knew  in  Western  North 
Carolina  believed  that  Yellow-poplar  once  cut,  would  ever  come  back.  But  I 
thought  I  new  better,  and  the  event  proved  I  was  right. 

In  January  of  1895  I  recommended  cutting  the  Big  Creek  Poplar  under 
Forestry.  In  June,  after  prolonged  consideration,  George  decided  to  go 
ahead.  Logging  was  to  begin  in  the  fall,  a  splash  dam  was  to  be  built,  and 
the  logs  were  to  be  driven  down  Big  Creek,  Mills  Rivers,  and  the  French 
Broad  Lumber  Company,  which  was  bought  for  that  purpose. 

I  figured  that  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  feet  of  Poplar  could  be 
cut  the  first  season.  Actually  about  3,000,000  feet  was  cut.  In  addition,  as  an 
experiment,  we  girdled  a  number  of  Chestnut  trees  to  make  them  light 
enough  to  be  driven  with  the  Poplar  a  year  later,  and  I  believe,  a  few  Red 
Oaks  also. 

The  estimated  cost  of  rough  lumber  at  the  mill  would  be  about  $8.75  per 
thousand.  Prices  at  Asheville  ran  from  $10.00  for  culls,  $16.50  for  No.  1 
common,  $24.50  for  1-inch  firsts  and  seconds,  up  to  $28.50  for  4-inch 
squares. 

The  product  of  Biltmore  Forest,  although  sold  at  competitive  prices,  was 
taken  almost  entirely  by  the  Estate.  Big  Creek's  product  was  to  be  sold  in 
the  open  market.  So  far  as  I  knew  then,  or  know  today,  Big  Creek  was  the 
first  successful  attempt  in  America  to  secure  the  natural  reproduction  of  a 
particular  tree  by  commercial  lumbering  under  forest  management. 

When  it  was  undertaken  I  knew  little  more  about  the  conditions 
necessary  for  reproducing  the  Yellow-poplar  than  a  frog  knows  about 
football.  My  observation  was  all  I  had  to  go  on,  but  it  was  easy  to  make  sure 
that  this  tree  was  intolerant  of  shade.  I  could  see  that. 

Natural  reproduction  was  good  in  the  little  openings  of  the  forests, 
where  already  numerous  seedlings  from  one  to  two  or  three  years  old  gave 
promise.  Most  fortunately,  too,  for  planting  a  single  acre  would  have  cost 
the  price  of  ten  to  twenty  acres  of  fully  stocked  forests. 

Here  was  a  marvelous  opening.  As  I  wrote  Dr.  Brandis,  there  was 
nothing  that  I  wanted  so  much  as  to  undertake  the  management  of  a  large 
tract  of  forest  for  revenue.  And  that  in  spite  of  the  business  depression  then 
going  on. 

The  word  to  start  on  Big  Creek  came  so  late  that  it  nearly  rushed  us  off 
our  feet.  This  was  no  case  of  applying  a  maturely  considered  system.  On  the 
contrary,  we  had  to  reach  our  decisions,  make  our  plans,  perfect  our 
methods,  build  our  dams,  and  train  our  men  as  we  went  along.  We  did  it, 
and  not  so  badly  for  a  first  attempt.  But  it  could  have  been  better. 

Work  began  in  October.  With  much  searching  of  our  souls,  the  Poplar 
trees  to  be  felled  were  carefully  chosen  and  marked,  breast  high  and  on  the 
stump,  with  the  Circle  V  Stamp.  Then  they  were  thrown  with  great  care  not 
to  smash  the  long  smooth  trunks  or  destroy  the  young  poplars  already  on  the 
ground.  The  logs  were  skidded  to  the  rollways  on  the  bank  of  Big  Creek 
below  the  dam,  and  the  brush  was  disposed  of. 
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As  I  wrote  Dr.  Brandis,  I  was  disappointed  because  so  much  damage 
was  done  by  the  logging.  However,  after  a  thorough  inspection,  I  was  forced 
to  conclude  that  it  was  a  good  job  after  all,  considering  the  difficulties  of 
working  with  new  men,  the  size  of  the  timber,  and  the  necessity  of  getting 
every  tree  down  without  breaking  it. 

When  we  were  ready  for  the  drive,  the  drive  went  through.  The  logs 
held  in  our  boom  of  the  French  Broad  were  sawed,  and  well  sawed,  in  our 
mill,  and  the  lumber  sold.  The  first  year  showed  a  profit.  Unfortunately, 
later  years  did  not.  Whether  the  fact  that  I  had  turned  to  other  work  had 
anything  to  do  with  it,  I  cannot  say.  But  if  the  financial  side  of  this  first 
American  attempt  on  a  commercial  scale  to  reproduce  the  forest  and  make 
it  pay  from  the  very  start  left  something  to  be  desired,  in  the  long  run  it  was 
a  shining  success. 

Forty  years  afterward  I  ramped  down  from  Pisgah  Ridge  through  the 
old  Big  Creek  operation.  The  Poplar  reproduction  we  had  tried  for  was 
there  in  great  abundance.  I  was  profoundly  delighted,  as  I  had  a  right  to  be, 
with  the  stand  of  young  Poplar  that  dated  from  our  marking  and  cutting.  It 
proved  that  our  method  was  right. 


PART  II:  THE  EAST 

CHAPTER  14 

New  York:  Looking  for  Foresters 


Whether  or  not  scientifically  educated  foresters  are  needed  is  not  a 
practical  question.  They  cannot  be  obtained  and  this  fact  obviates  a 
waste  of  time  searching  for  them. 

— Second  Annual  Report,  New  York  Forest  Commission 

New  York  needed  foresters  in  1885  when  the  New  York  Forest  Commis- 
sion was  first  established.  But  there  were  none  available.  As  late  as  1908,  the 
state  was  combing  the  country  for  technical  men  without  much  luck. 

When  Gifford  Pinchot  came  back  from  Europe  in  1890  he  took  on  as  one 
of  his  early  jobs  preparation  of  management  plans  for  several  New  York 
Tracts  while  writing  The  Adirondack  Spruce.  In  the  process  he  met  the 
young,  aggressive  Governor  of  New  Yrork  —  a  certain  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
They  Indian  wrestled.  "I  almost  knocked  the  future  President  of  the  United 
States  off  his  pins,"  Pinchot  wrote  later.  Little  did  he  realize  how  much  that 
meeting  would  mean  to  the  development  of  American  conservation. 

New  York  did  have  some  luck  in  recruiting,  thanks  to  the  fact  that 
Cornell  University  had  established  the  first  college  forestry  school  in  the 
country.  The  first  two  professional  foresters  to  be  employed  by  any  state 
were  hired  by  New  York  in  1900— Abraham  Knechtel  and  Ralph  C.  Bryant. 

Bryant,  the  first  alumnus  of  an  American  forestry  school,  graduated  in 
Cornell's  first  class.  E.  A.  Sterling,  another  forester,  was  appointed  in  May 
1902,  but  resigned  in  the  fall.  Then  Clifford  R.  Pettis  was  retained.  They  all 
held  just  field  jobs.  The  state  forestry  executives  were  all  non-professional. 
All  the  foresters  except  Knechtel  and  Pettis,  resigned  after  brief  periods  to 
join  Pinchot  in  the  fledgling  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Knechtel  finally  resigned  in 
1907,  too.  With  such  attrition,  it  was  not  until  1908  that  the  state  was  able 
to  put  the  Forest  Preserve  under  professional  management. 

Then  Austin  Cary,  a  self-educated  forester  of  almost  legendary  influence 
in  forestry  annals  became  the  first  professional  Superintendent,  though  he 
wearied  of  the  job  rather  quickly. 

Thanks  to  the  Cornell  school,  the  loss  this  time  was  not  disastrous. 


•Excerpted  in  part  from  "Fifty  Years  of  Conservation  in  New  York  State,"  by 
Gurth  Whipple;  New  York  State  Conservation  Department  and  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry;  1935. 
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The  School  was  formed  in  1898  under  the  direction  of  Bernard  Femow 
who  had  resigned  after  12  years  as  chief  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  to  assume  the  post.  Fernow, 
despite  yeoman's  service  in  getting  before  the  public  the  details  of  forest 
destruction,  had  failed  to  preside  over  the  application  of  practical  forestry 
on  any  American  lands,  public  or  private.  His  ultimate  replacement, 
Pinchot,  argued  that  Fernow's  Prussian  training  was  alien  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  woodlands.  But  in  assuming  leadership  at  Cornell,  Fernow's 
service  to  his  adopted  country  was  probably  just  as  great  as  it  had  been  in 
Washington.  For  until  a  continuous  supply  of  professional  foresters  could  be 
generated,  any  serious  application  of  scientific  forestry  on  the  Nation's 
timberlands  was  impossible.  Cornell  was  the  first  American  University  to 
establish  a  professional  school  of  forestry,  though  Dr.  C.  A.  Schenck's  private 
school  at  Biltmore  had  started  just  a  few  months  earlier. 

The  school  at  Cornell  was  endowed  with  an  area  of  30,000  acres  of  forest 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Axton,  New  York,  immediately  south  of  Upper 
Saranac  Lake:  It  built  the  first  forest  tree  nurseries  in  New  York  at  Axton  in 
1898  and  set  out  the  first  forest  tree  plantations  made  by  technically  trained 
foresters.  All  this  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  in  1903  when  the  school  was 
closed.  The  nurseries  were  taken  over  by  the  State  and  the  Axton  forest 
became  part  of  the  Forest  Preserve. 

In  1910  a  bill  passed  the  Legislature  re-establishing  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  but  this  time  to  be  located  at  Syracuse.  Governor 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  failed  to  sign  the  bill,  but  the  same  year  the 
Department  of  Forestry  in  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca  was  authorized.  The  following  year  Governor  John  A.  Nix  signed  into 
existence  the  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse. 

Meanwhile,  forest  management  principles  were  developing  progressive- 
ly. One  of  the  first  examples  in  the  United  States  of  practical  forestry  put 
into  effect  on  privately  owned  forest  lands  under  a  forest  management  plan 
prepared  by  a  technically  trained  forester  was  inauguarated  at  Ne-ha-sa-ne, 
on  the  property  of  W.  Seward  Webb  in  1898  under  the  general  supervision 
of  Pinchot  and  his  side  kick  Henry  Graves.  Subsequently  extended  to  an 
adjoining  private  preserve  owned  by  William  C.  Whitney,  the  work  done 
here  had  a  marked  influence  in  various  ways  on  future  forestry  in  New 
York.  Here  are  the  rules  for  timber  management  prescribed  by  Graves  and 
Pinchot: 

Cutting  Rules  for  Ne-ha-sa-ne  Forest* 

1.  Only  trees  marked  by  the  forester  must  be  cut,  and  each  tree  marked 
must  be  cut'  unless  a  reason  satisfactory  to  the  forester  can  be  given  for 
leaving  it. 

2.  No  timber  outside  the  line  of  a  road  shall  be  used  for  corduroy,  culverts, 


♦Quoted  from  Gifford  Pinchot,  "Breaking  New  Ground";   Harcourt,  Brace,  and 
Company,  New  York,  1947. 
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or  other  road  purposes,  until  all  timber  cut  for  the  clearing  of  the  road  has 
been  utilized;  and  when  more  timber  is  necessary,  all  available  trees  of  other 
kinds  within  reach  must  be  used  before  any  Spruce  is  taken. 

3.  All  lumber  roads  must  be  marked  out  by  the  contractor  with  the 
co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  forester. 

4.  As  a  protection  against  fire,  all  tops  must  be  cut  or  lopped  so  that  the  thin 
branches  will  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  ground  by  the  weight  of  the 
winter's  snow. 

5.  Extreme  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  fire.  No  fire  must  ever  be  lighted 
where  it  can  get  into  a  rotten  log  or  into  the  duff. 

6.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  young  growth  in  felling  timber,  or 
to  bark  valuable  young  trees  in  skidding. 

7.  Felled  trees  must  be  cut  into  logs  at  once,  to  release  young  growth 
crushed  by  their  fall,  unless  a  reason  satisfactory  to  the  forester  can  be 
given  for  some  other  course. 

8.  Any  young  growth  bent  over  by  felled  trees  must  be  released  and  allowed 
to  straighten  without  delay. 

9.  Provision  for  carrying  out  these  regulations  should  be  made  in  all 
contracts  with  lumbermen,  and  fines  should  be  imposed  by  the  contracts  for 
failure  to  comply  with  them. 

Another  early  management  project  of  importance  was  a  forest  manage- 
ment plan  for  Township  40,  the  Raquette  Lake  area  of  the  Forest  Preserve. 
This  was  completed  in  1900.  Its  purpose  was  to  demonstrate  how  conserva- 
tive cutting  might  be  applied  to  that  section  of  the  Adirondacks.  The  field 
work  was  supervised  by  Ralph  S.  Hosmer,  who  eventually  became  head  of 
the  Forestry  School  at  Cornell. 

Progress  came  rapidly  once  the  forestry  schools  had  been  firmly  estab- 
lished and  technical  foresters  had  set  to  work. 

Fire  was  the  first  problem  to  be  tackled. 

The  Law  of  1885  had  given  New  York  the  first  opportunity  to  organize  a 
cohesive  fire  fighting  force.  The  law  made  the  Forest  Commission  responsi- 
ble for  the  "care,  custody,  control  and  superintendence  of  the  Forest 
Preserve,"  but  its  fire  responsibilities  covered  the  forests  of  the  entire  state. 
The  Commission  was  empowered  to  employ  a  forest  warden,  forest  inspec- 
tors and  other  assistants,  and  could  appoint  one  or  more  fire  wardens  in  each 
of  the  234  towns  of  the  counties  in  the  Forest  Preserve.  Compensation  of  the 
fire  wardens  at  two  dollars  a  day  had  to  be  approved  by  their  respective 
town  boards. 

In  1888  the  extension  of  the  railways  into  the  Forest  Preserve  was 
regarded  as  a  calamity  and  the  first  Commission  declared  that  "it  would  be 
most  expedient  to  put  a  check  upon  their  future  encroachment  by  proper 
legislation."  The  report  went  on:  "one  thing  is  certain;  railroad  building  in 
the  forests  must  be  stopped."  Eight  years  later  in  1903,  the  railroads  caused 
the  nearly  complete'  incineration  of  the  Adirondacks.  Fires  broke  out  with 
alarming  frequency  along  the  lines  of  the  New  York  Central,  New  York  and 
Ottawa,  and  the  Saranac  and  Lake  Placid  railroads.   At  first  the  wardens 
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were  able  to  extinguish  them.  But  the  locomotives,  like  salamanders  casting 
firebrands  in  scattered  powder,  continued  to  belch  sparks  from  stacks  and 
throw  live  coals  from  fire  boxes  starting  fresh  fires  faster  than  the  small  force 
of  men  could  put  them  out. 

Hundreds  of  blazes  sprang  up  in  the  wake  of  every  railroad  train.  The 
railroad  rights-of-way  were  infernos;  the  wind  blew  steadily  and  gained  in 
velocity  during  the  month  of  April.  Sparks  and  burning  branches  were 
carried  on  long  flights  and  intense  heat  rendered  approach  to  burning  areas 
extremely  difficult  and  dangerous.  Smoke,  ashes  and  flames  assumed  volcan- 
ic proportions.  The  cut-over  lands  with  their  piles  of  dead  tree  tops,  limbs, 
and  brush  fed  the  fires  until  they  whirled  across  the  Adirondacks  like 
flaming  tornadoes.  Freight  trains  were  ultimately  divided  into  two  sections, 
lessening  the  load  on  the  engines  and  thereby  decreasing  the  force  of  the 
exhaust  which  threw  the  sparks. 

Additional  forces  were  brought  into  the  woods,  but  it  was  tough  to  hold 
on  to  the  help  because  the  workers  had  to  wait  months  for  their  pay. 
Governor  Benjamin  B.  Odell  finally  remedied  this  situation  by  placing 
815,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission.  The  1903  fire  season  came  to  a 
close,  after  approximately  500,000  acres  had  been  burned  and  $80,000 
worth  of  timber  destroyed.  More  than  6,000  men  performed  77,000  days' 
work  in  combating  the  fires  at  a  cost  of  $153,000  to  the  State. 

The  Commission's  report  of  1903  apologized  for  the  condition  in  which 
the  lumbermen  had  left  cut-over  lands,  stating  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
any  law  passed  to  control  brush  disposal  would  work  and  adding  that  "the 
lumberman  cannot  convert  his  tops  and  limbs  into  money."  The  State, 
however,  under  the  urging  of  another  Commission,  thought  otherwise  and 
did  pass  a  law  requiring  that  the  tops  of  conifers  be  lopped. 

Though  fishermen  and  hunters  were  increasingly  responsible  for  many  of 
the  fires  the  railroads  continued  to  set  the  largest  number  of  fires.  By  1908 
the  weather  had  made  the  woods  ripe  for  fire  once  more.  More  than 
$800,000  in  forests  and  property  were  again  lost.  The  New  York  Central  was 
forced  to  abandon  its  service,  sections  of  its  line  destroyed  in  the  fire.  The 
population  of  Long  Lake  West  was  rescued  in  the  nick  of  time  by  a  New 
York  Central  train,  just  before  flames  swept  over  the  hamlet  leaving  nothing 
except  bare  rocks,  the  parched  bones  of  the  soil. 

After  this  catastrophe  Commissioner  James  S.  Whipple  decided  to 
abolish  the  old  system.  It  was  perfectly  plain  that  something  drastic  must  be 
done  to  save  the  Forest  Preserve.  The  scale  of  the  1908  conflagration  clearly 
indicated  that  if  the  dry  spell  continued  the  whole  heart  of  the  Adirondacks 
was  in  jeopardy.  The  lumbermen  were  alarmed.  So  were  the  big  camp 
owners  and  clubs.  They  united  in  their  call  for  better  protection. 

On  December  29,  1908  Whipple  called  a  meeting  in  his  office.  Forty 
men  attended  representing  nearly  all  of  the  business  and  recreational 
interests  of  the  Forest  Preserve.  The  need  for  better  fire  control  was 
thoroughly  aired  and  Whipple  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  recom- 
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mendations.  The  plan  included  observation  towers,  the  burning  of  oil  for 
fuel  in  locomotives,  a  paid  patrol  of  railroad  properties  under  State 
supervision,  more  stringent  laws  to  curb  careless  users  of  fire,  and  executive 
power  to  close  the  Forest  Preserve  to  hunters  and  fishermen  in  case  of 
emergency. 

These  recommendations  were  enacted  into  law  and  the  first  observation 
tower  of  the  new  system  was  erected  on  Mt.  Morris,  near  Big  Tupper  Lake, 
in  1909  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Earnest  Johnson,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Forests.  The  first  steel  tower  was  erected  at  Belle  Ayre 
Mountain,  Pine  Hill,  New  York.  This  tower  had  been  used  for  observation 
purposes  and  was  purchased  by  the  Commission  in  1909.  By  1910,  twenty 
towers  were  in  operation. 

As  part  of  the  new  program  of  fire  prevention  Whipple  petitioned  the 
Public  Service  Commission  to  compel  the  railroads  in  the  Forest  Preserve  to 
burn  oil  as  fuel  in  their  locomotives.  He  selected  one  of  the  youngest 
attorneys  in  the  legal  department  of  the  Forest  Commission,  Ellis  J.  Staley, 
to  represent  his  case.  The  railroads  brought  in  expert  lawyers  to  confuse  and 
confound  the  State's  representatives.  But  the  petition  was  granted  and 
railroads  operating  in  the  Forest  Preserve  were  ordered  to  burn  oil  from 
April  15  to  October  31. 

In  1909  the  Forest  Preserve  was  divided  into  four  fire  districts;  a  district 
supervisor  was  placed  in  charge  of  each  district.  The  districts  were  again 
divided  into  patrol  sections  each  overseen  by  a  patrolman.  This  was  the 
new  paid  fire  patrol.  The  law  of  1909  also  changed  the  system  of  paying  fire 
bills  by  arranging  for  the  State  to  first  advance  the  full  amount  of  fire  bills 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  render  a  bill  to  the  towns  for  their  share  of  the 
expense.  This  insured  prompt  payment  of  accounts.  The  law  also  fixed  the 
rate  of  compensation  for  persons  called  to  fight  fires  at  fifteen  cents  an  hour. 
This  disposed  of  the  inducement  to  set  forest  fires  in  order  to  obtain  work. 

The  State  could  not  escape  at  once  from  the  results  of  its  earlier 
misguided  land  policies. 

Between  1885  and  1893  the  State  lost  title  to  123,980  acres  through 
cancellations  and  redemptions  granted  by  the  Comptroller.  These  were 
serious  losses.  Some  were  thickly  timbered  with  virgin  forests  and  contained 
large  and  beautiful  lakes.  The  .loss  of  lands  through  misrepresenta- 
tion was  virtually  stopped,  however,  by  a  judicial  decision  in  1897.  The 
Supreme  Court  held,  in  effect,  that  the  owner  of  the  land,  who  defaulted  in 
payment  of  taxes  under  the  State  laws,  already  had  had  his  day  in  court, 
and  that  the  application  for  cancellation  could  be  made  only  by  the 
purchaser  at  the  tax  sale,  which  did  not  take  place  until  the  owner  failed  to 
pay  his  taxes  for  two  years.  This  prevented  further  serious  losses  by  the 
State  through  redemptions. 

The  first  appropriation  for  the  acquisition  of  land  in  the  Adirondacks 
came  in  1883  when  $10,000  was  made  available  for  the  purchase  of 
undivided  interests  of  certain  parcels  in  the  Adirondacks  in  which  the  State 
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was  the  joint  owner  and  which  were  sold  under  judgment  for  partition. 

The  backers  of  the  Law  of  1885  strongly  urged  the  Legislature  to 
appropriate  one  million  dollars  to  buy  forest  land  for  watershed  protection. 
The  request  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  Lands  at  that  time  could  have  been 
obtained  at  fifty  cents  an  acre  or  even  less.  The  next  appropriation  for 
buying  lands  came  in  1890  when  $25,000  was  made  available  by  the 
Legislature.  The  price  to  be  paid  was  limited  to  $1.50  an  acre.  The  first 
purchase,  under  this  appropriation,  occurred  December  8,  1891.  The  State 
could  employ  any  one  of  three  methods  in  obtaining  land:  by  purchase,  by 
foreclosure  proceedings  on  loans  on  United  States  deposit  fund  mortgages, 
and  by  gift.  About  10,000  acres  were  acquired  through  loan  foreclosures. 

In  1895,  five  years  after  the  passage  of  the  law  establishing  the  Forest 
Preserve,  $600,000  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  limit 
of  $1.50  an  acre  was  removed.  Up  to  that  time  it  looked  as  though  the 
preservation  of  the  forests  would  have  to  be  done  by  the  private  owners  who 
were  acquiring  preserves  and  camp  sites  rapidly. 

In  1897  the  Forest  Preserve  Board  was  created  to  oversee  the  acquisition 
program.  This  Board  was  authorized  to  pass  on  land  for  purchase  in  the 
Forest  Preserve  without  approval  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office. 

In  the  year  the  Forest  Preserve  Board  was  formed  one  million  dollars  set 
up  in  a  "Forest  Preserve  Fund"  was  made  available  and  large  scale 
acquisition  began.  Between  1892  and  1900  the  area  of  the  Forest  Preserve 
was  doubled  from  the  original  676,000  acres,  though  not  without  attendant 
allegations  of  scandal.  "Another  scandal  for  Governor  Black!"  cried  the  New 
York  World:  "Purchase  of  Adirondack  land  suspicious.  Nearly  $1,000,000 
gone.  Acres  bought  at  double  the  price  they  were  worth.  State  had  given 
land  away  and  now  buys  it  back  after  lumber  has  been  stripped  off.  Much 
more  property  ready  for  market  as  soon  as  appropriations  are  ready."  The 
story  hinted  that  the  Board  had  gone  on  a  luxurious  junket  complete  with  a 
handsomely  appointed  steam  yacht  and  servants. 

In  1909  recommendations  were  made  by  the  Commissioner  that  the 
State  acquire  one  million  acres  in  the  Adirondack  Preserve  and  400,000 
acres  in  the  Catskill  Preserve. 

Governor  Charles  Evans  Hughes  recommended  a  bond  issue  in  1910  in 
order  to  make  possible  a  permanent  and  progressive  policy  of  extending  the 
Forest  Preserve  instead  of  adhering  to  appropriations  which  were  always 
uncertain  and  many  times  caused  the  State  to  lose  excellent  bargains  in 
forest  land.  Unfortunately  no  action  was  taken  on  this  recommendation  until 
1916. 

Generally,  today  the  Forest  Preserve  consists  of  the  lands  owned  by  the 
State  within  the  Forest  Preserve  Counties. 

There  are  16  Forest  Preserve  Counties,  12  in  the  Adirondacks,  four  in  the 
Catskills.  Within  these  counties  lie,  respectively,  the  Adirondack  and  the 
Catskill  Parks.  The  outside  boundaries  of  these  Parks  are  shown  on  official 
state  maps  by  "Blue  Lines."  All  lands  purchased  by  the  State  as  additions  to 
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the  Forest  Preserves  have  been  located  within  the  Parks,  i.e.  inside  the  Blue 
Lines.  A  little  less  than  half  of  the  area  of  the  Adirondack  Park,  2,145,733 
acres,  constitutes  the  Adirondack  Forest  Preserve. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  parcels  otherwise  classified,  the 
remainder  of  the  area  within  these  two  "Parks"  is  privately  owned.  Some  of 
this  private  land  is  in  towns  and  villages.  The  rest  is  owned  by  individuals, 
clubs  and  associations,  or  by  lumber  and  pulp  and  paper  companies.  It  is 
expected  that  eventually  three-quarters  or  more  of  the  entire  Park  area, 
within  the  Blue  Lines,  may  come  into  the  possession  of  the  state  as  Forest 
Preserve  lands. 

But  it  takes  more  than  public  ownership  to  restore  a  ravaged  timber 
resource. 

New  York  conservationists  began  to  get  enthused  about  reforestation 
around  1900.  Tree  nurseries,  planting  trees,  growing  trees— all  seemed  to 
inspire  the  creative  instincts  of  New  Yorkers,  young  and  old.  The  Law  of 
1885  recommended  forest  culture,  but  no  money  was  appropriated  for  this 
purpose.  The  Forest  Commission,  however,  in  1888  recommended  that  the 
state  acquire  forests  land  by  purchase  and  engage  in  a  system  of  tree 
planting  and  forest  culture.  The  Commission  argued,  and  very  logically,  that 
New  York,  with  all  its  wealth,  could  certainly  afford  to  take  the  lead  in 
forest  culture. 

There  was,  however,  no  planting  in  the  Adirondacks,  nor  anywhere  else, 
until  1899  when  the  earliest  plantations  were  established  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Forestry  at  Axton.  The  first  coniferous  tree  nurseries  were 
established  the  same  year  by  the  School.  These  nurseries,  in  1901,  furnished 
the  stock  for  the  State's  Catskill  plantation  of  Norway  spruce,  white  pine, 
and  Scotch  pine.  The  initial  plantations  created  by  the  Commission  were 
both  in  the  Catskills  in  Ulster  County.  Holes  were  made  with  pick  axes  and 
grub  hoes;  trees  were  placed  six  to  eight  feet  apart. 

Before  this,  there  were  private  plantations  in  the  Adirondack  region.  The 
first  planting  by  a  lumber  company  was  done  by  the  Santa  Clara  at  Tupper 
Lake.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  the  first  railroad  to  build  a 
nursery,  built  one  at  Wolf  Pond  in  1904.  A  nursery  was  located  at  West  Point 
Military  Academy  and  another  was  started  by  Archbald  Rogers  at  Hyde 
Park  about  this  time.  The  earliest  plantings  on  a  municipal  watershed 
occurred  in  Rochester  around  Hemlock  Lake  in  1902. 

In  1901  the  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission  drew  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  planting  of  trees  and  advised  the  establishment  of  a  small  tree 
nursery  under  a  professional  forester  and  recommended  that  seeds  be 
gathered  from  local  forests  in  order  to  reforest  the  waste  lands  of  the  Forest 
Preserve.  A  year  later  the  Commission  planted  a  large  area  of  land  near 
Lake  Clear  Junction,  with  white  pine,  Scotch  pine,  Norway  spruce,  Douglas 
fir,  European  larch  and  blacklocust.  This  was  the  first  plantation  in  the 
Adirondacks  set  out  by  the  Commission.  Abraham  Knechtel  and  Clifford  R. 
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Pettis  supervised  the  planting.  E.  A.  Sterling  remained  at  the  Axton  nursery 
where  he  prepared  transplants  for  shipment. 

The  first  Commission  tree  nursery  was  located  in  the  Catskills  in  1902, 
one  mile  south  of  Brown's  Station  in  Ulster  County.  This  was  a  combination 
hardwood-softwood  nursery  of  four  acres.  The  site  for  the  Saranac  Inn 
Station  nursery,  the  first  coniferous  nursery,  about  seven  acres,  was  also 
selected  in  1902  and  Pettis  was  placed  in  charge.  This  included  an  area 
nearby  devoted  to  cooperative  experimental  work  by  the  State  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  Here  Pettis  evolved  the  nursery  practice  for  New  York  State. 
The  results  of  his  research  were  adopted  by  other  states  and  the  Federal 
Government  for  growing  conifers  in  nurseries. 

In  1904  the  first  collection  of  white  pine  seed  was  made  from  the  forests 
in  the  Adirondacks  near  Willsboro,  Essex  County.  The  State  was  now  ready 
for  large  scale  reforestation. 

The  second  large  plantation  to  appear  in  the  Adirondacks  was  known  as 
the  Paul  Smith  plantation.  Five  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  trees  were 
set  out.  The  Chubb  Hill  and  Ray  Brook  plantations  between  Saranac  Lake 
and  Lake  Placid  followed.  (Chubb  Hill  was  designated  as  the  "Clifford  R. 
Pettis  Memorial  Forest"  in  1929.)  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad 
furnished  transportation  for  tree  planters  on  these  projects.  The  nursery  in 
the  Catskills  was  abandoned  in  1906  and  the  Axton  and  Waubeek  nurseries 
in  1908. 

Ud  to  this  time  only  State  land  had  been  involved  in  large  scale 
reforestation.  The  private  owner,  except  the  railroad  companies  who  estab- 
lished their  own  nurseries,  showed  very  little  interest  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  getting  trees,  but  in  1908  the  foundation  was  laid  upon  which 
New  York  surpassed  all  other  states  in  the  planting  of  trees  by  private 
owners.  Commissioner  Whipple  obtained  authority  from  the  Legislature  to 
distribute  nursery  stock  at  cost  to  private  owners.  He  urged  the  production 
of  thirty  million  trees  annually  and  vigorously  championed  the  cause  of 
reforestation  in  one  hundred,  public  addresses  that  year.  Thereafter  refores- 
tation of  private  land  increased  rapidly.  In  1910,  two  years  after  the  law 
went  into  effect,  private  owners  set  out  2,733,000  trees.  Before  that  there 
had  been  nothing. 

New  York's  efforts  were  to  inspire  the  rest  of  the  states.  Many  of  her 
accomplishments  in  fire  protection,  re-forestation,  and  nursery  management 
served  as  models  for  most  of  the  other  states  in  the  years  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  15 

Connecticut:  Scattering  the  Seeds 

By  AUSTIN  HAWES* 

Forestry  has  this  in  it,  that  it  gives  even  more  to  the  future  than  the 
present.  It  is  typical  of  what  we  are  all  anxious  to  do;  typical  of  the 
kind  of  life  that  looks  more  to  what  we  shall  leave  for  our  children  in 
the  way  of  resources  than  what  we  shall  use  up  and  enjoy  ourselves. 
— President   Arthur   Hadley   of  Yale, 

before   the   Connecticut   Forestry   Association,    1907 

Professional  forestry  bloomed  in  America  during  the  decade  1900  to 
1910.  And  the  fellow  who  scattered  most  of  the  seeds  was  Gifford  Pinchot. 

Born  at  his  mother's  home  in  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  Pinchot  had  been 
gently  urged  into  the  unheard  of  profession  of  forestry  by  his  father  James 
W.  Pinchot,  one  of  the  early  leaders  in  the  19th  century  movement  to  bring 
forest  conservation  into  the  American  woods.  It  was  the  elder  Pinchot  who 
exposed  young  Gifford  to  the  opinions  of  other  leaders  in  the  fight.  It  was 
the  elder  Pinchot  who  saw  the  need  for  a  profession  dedicated  to  the  wise 
use  of  the  forests  for  all  the  purposes  they  could  serve  in  the  interest  of  men. 
He  was  a  principal  in  the  formation  of  the  first  "Forest  Congress."  But  his 
greatest  contribution  to  conservation  was  the  wise  counsel  and  guidance  he 
gave  his  boy.  "My  father's  foresight  and  tenacity  were  responsible,  in  the 
last  analysis,  for  bringing  Forestry  to  this  continent."  Gifford  Pinchot  wrote 
later.  "That  being  true,  he  was  and  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  called  the  Father 
of  Forestry  in  America." 

It  did  not  take  Pinchot  long  to  recognize  that  more  than  one  man  was 
needed  to  bring  forestry  to  a  continent. 

He  got  hold  of  Henry  Solon  Graves,  a  Yale  classmate  and  friend,  who 
was  teaching  during  the  winter  of  1892-3  in  King's  School  in  Stamford, 
Connecticut.  He  talked  Graves  into  becoming  the  second  American  trained 
in  forestry.  Graves  sailed  over  to  Europe  for  a  year  and  a  half  of  field 
studies  and  came  back.  Between  the  two  of  them  Pinchot  and  Graves  then 
began  to  build  an  American  forestry  profession. 

The  first  thing  to  get  started  was  a  school  which  could  turn  out  a  steady 
supply  of  well-trained  foresters.  Pinchot  and  Graves  prevailed  upon  Pin- 
chot's    parents    to   provide    an    endowment    of    $150,000,    later    raised    to 

♦These  excerpts  are  from  an  unpublished  autobiographical  manuscript. 
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$300,000,  to  initiate  a  Forestry  School  at  Yale.  The  school  was  set  up  in  the 
residence  of  a  former  Yale  faculty  member  and  a  summer  field  school  was 
established  at  the  Pinchot  estate,  "Grey  Towers,"  in  Milford,  Pennsylvania. 

In  order  that  Graves  could  get  the  school  at  Yale  started,  Pinchot  gave 
up  Graves  as  his  right  hand  man  at  the  Forestry  Bureau  in  Washington. 
Pinchot  had  just  become  chief  replacing  Fernow  who  had  gone  to  Ithaca  to 
run  the  Cornell  school.  In  1910,  Graves  went  back  to  Washington  to  run  the 
Forest  Service.  From  that  time  on,  until  1940,  the  heads  of  the  Forest 
Service  were  Yale  graduates.  And  a  good  many  Yale  alumni  went  on  to 
direct  other  new  forestry  schools  around  the  country.  By  1905,  there  were  11 
such  schools  teaching  forestry  in  the  United  States;  by  1910  there  were  17; 
by  1915  there  were  25.  The  professionals  had  arrived. 

Meanwhile,  events  were  moving  toward  the  inception  of  forestry  in 
Connecticut.  In  fact,  in  1895,  in  Pinchot's  birthplace,  Simsbury,  the  Connec- 
ticut Forestry  Association  was  formed  at  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Horace 
Winslow,  "a  lover  and  planter  of  trees."  There  were  30  signers  of  the 
Association's  first  charter.  Its  objectives  were  to  give  the  citizens  of  the 
Nutmeg  State  a  greater  appreciation  of  their  forests  and  inform  them  of  the 
new  "science  of  forestry,"  "secure  the  passage  of  laws"  which  would  preserve 
woodlands  in  the  state  and  nation,  "forward  the  establishment  of  state  and 
National  Parks  and  the  introduction  of  forest  management  in  these  lands," 
and  "encourage  the  study  of  forestry  and  kindred  topics  in  the  schools." 

The  Association's  goals  moved  quietly  toward  realization  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Shortly  after  the  turn  of 
the  cenesry,  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  received  a 
legacy  usea  f°  establish  what  was  to  be  known  as  the  Lockwood  Fund.  With 
these  funds  the  Station  Director,  Dr.  Edward  H.  Jenkins,  purchased  a  tract 
of  bnidhland  near  Poquonock  known  as  Mundy  Hollow;  and  an  area  of  sand 
plain  above  Rainbow,  christened  Lockwood  Field,  both  in  Windsor. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Station  Board  of  Control  on  January  15,  1901,  Dr. 
Jenkins  announced  these  purchases  and  said  that  Mr.  Walter  Mulford  had 
been  engaged  as  Forester  of  the  Experiment  Station  to  carry  on  forestry 
work  for  a  salary  of  $1000  per  year.  Mulford  was  one  of  the  earliest  grad- 
uates of  the  newly  established  forestry  school  at  Cornell.  He  reported  for 
duty  in  April  1901.  The  following  June,  the  General  Assembly  approved  an 
act  "Concerning  the  Reforestation  of  Barren  Lands."  Under  this  Act  the  Sta- 
tion was  authorized  to  appoint  a  State  Forester  to  buy  land  for  a  state  park 
( later  called  state  forest ) ,  to  plant  the  land  and  hire  personnel  to  carry  out 
the  work.  The  Station  Forester  was  named  State  Forester  and  made  respon- 
sible for  the  lands  purchased  under  the  Act. 

Mulford  started  with  an  infinitesimal  appropriation  of  $2000.  In  his  first 
report  (1901)  he  outlined  his  program  as  follows: 

1.  To  study  the  condition  of  woodland  and  idle  land  in  Connecticut. 

2.  To  do  experimental  work  on  reclaiming  wasteland. 

3.  To  do  actual  work  in  the  improvement  of  woodland. 
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4.  To  disseminate  information  and  give  practical  help  to  woodland  owners. 

Mulford  devoted  more  time  to  the  second  objective.  The  Mundy  Hollow 
tract  near  Poquonock  had  been  purchased  by  the  Station  for  the  dual 
purpose  of  providing  a  water  supply  for  tobacco  experiments  on  adjoining 
land  as  well  as  for  forest  planting  experiments.  It  had  been  clear  cut  and 
severely  burned  shortly  before  it  was  acquired  by  the  Station.  Seedlings  and 
plantings  were  made  here  in  1902,  1903,  and  1904,  but  two  fires,  the  last  and 
most  severe  in  1904  killed  virtually  every  tree  that  had  been  planted  and  no 
further  effort  was  made  to  reforest  it. 

The  Rainbow  Plantations,  which  were  started  by  Mulford  in  1902,  and 
continued  until  1912,  when  the  whole  area  had  been  planted,  were  among 
the  earliest,  if  not  the  first,  forest  plantations  to  be  established  in  the  country 
for  experimental  purposes.  For  many  years  they  were  a  show  place  and 
were  visited  by  forestry  students  and  by  foresters  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  from  foreign  countries.  A  Planting  Plan  had  been  made 
by  agents  of  the  U.S.  Division  of  Forestry  under  the  direction  of  William  L. 
Hall. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  new  law  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
state  forest,  Mulford  examined  various  lands  offered  for  sale,  especially 
abandoned  farms  in  Union.  He  finally  purchased  the  first  state  forest  in 
Portland,  led  to  this  decision  because  of  its  central  position  in  the  state  and 
because  it  was  well  covered  with  a  thrifty  young  growth  of  chestnut,  at  that 
time  the  most  valuable  species  in  Connecticut. 

He  gave  advice  to  forest  owners  whenever  requested  and  gave  a  few 
addresses  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Aside  from  his  work  on  £  g  Station 
and  State  lands,  his  most  comprehensive  work  was  the  prep^^pn  of  a 
Planting  Plan  for  the  Higby  Mountain  Reservoir.  This  plan,  which  called  for 
planting  168  acres,  was  conscientiously  followed  for  many  years. 

Mulford  resigned  on  July  1,  1904,  after  laying  a  good  foundation  for  the 
forestry  work.  He  spent  a  year  with  the  U.S.  Division  of  Forestry  to  broaden 
his  background  for  teaching  at  the  University  of  Michigan  under  Filibert 
Roth.  In  1911  he  returned  to  Cornell  as  Dean  to  reestablish  forestry  and 
remained  there  until  called  to  be  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry  at  the 
University  of  California. 

On  July  1,  1904,  Alfred  Ackerman,  Instructor  in  the  Yale  School  of 
Forestry,  succeeded  Mulford  as  Station  and  State  Forester  of  Connecticut, 
but  resigned  in  a  month  to  become  the  first  State  Forester  of  Massachusetts. 
When  Ackerman  resigned,  Dr.  Jenkins  offered  the  position  to  Hugh  P.  Baker 
who  had  just  graduated  from  the  Yale  Forest  School.  Baker  declined  it 
because  he  had  a  better  offer,  and  wrote  me  in  Washington  asking  if  I  would 
be  interested  in  the  position  of  Station  and  State  Forester  of  Connecticut.  I 
had  been  with  the  Division  and  Bureau  of  Forestry  intermittently  since  the 
summer  of  1900  when  I  was  a  Student  Assistant  in  the  Adirondacks.  After 
completing  my  course  at  Tufts  College,  I  worked  in  Washington  and 
Arizona;  entered  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry  in  the  Fall  of  1901;  worked  in 
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Maine  in  the  summer  of  1902  and  in  Michigan  that  Fall.  After  receiving  my 
degree  as  Master  of  Forestry  at  Yale,  I  had  charge  of  a  party  in  New  Mexico 
and  of  an  out-door  exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  St.  Louis 
in  the  Spring  of  1904. 

\  When  I  received  Baker's  letter  I  consulted  Gifford  Pinchot.  He  advised 
me  to  accept  the  Connecticut  position  because  of  the  opportunity  to 
perform  an  important  service,  but  told  me  if  I  did  I  must  take  advantage  of 
every  possible  opportunity  to  speak,  as  it  was  important  to  get  the  forestry 
question  before  the  people. 

I  waited  expectantly  for  requests  from  landowners  for  advice,  but  none 
came.  Week  after  week  passed  without  any  calls  until  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  public  was  unaware  of  the  opportunity  for  free  advice  on 
woodland  management.  I  prepared  a  circular  entitled  "Forestry  for  Farmers 
of  Connecticut,"  which  was  published  in  1904  as  Forestry  Publication  No.  1 
of  the  Experiment  Station.  This  included  statistics  showing  that  the  propor- 
tion of  improved  farmland  in  the  state  had  decreased  since  1850  from  74  per 
cent  to  46  per  cent,  while  in  the  same  period  the  value  of  farm  property  had 
increased  from  82  to  $113  million.  The  abandonment  of  land  was  attributed 
partially  to  the  movement  of  the  meat-producing  industry  westward.  I 
pointed  out  that  while  the  number  of  horses  had  increased  in  a  half  century 
by  96  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  dairy  cows  48  per  cent,  there  had  been  a 
marked  decrease  in  meat-producing  animals;  other  meat  cattle,  29  per 
cent;  sheep,  87  per  cent  and  swine,  39  per  cent.  The  conclusion  was  that 
there  was  a  very  large  area  which  could  profitably  be  devoted  to  timber 
raising.  Paragraphs  were  then  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  stand  improvement 
and  forest  planting.  In  the  concluding  paragraph  an  offer  of  advice  was 
made  to  forest  owners.  Whenever  a  written  plan  was  to  be  made,  the 
landowner  was  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  forester.  This,  of  course,  was 
mearely  committing  to  print  what  Mulford  had  been  doing  whenever 
opportunity  offered. 

It  was  depressing  to  a  young  and  energetic  forester  to  find  the  public 
entirely  apathetic.  The  farmer's  attitude  in  those  days  was  one  of  amused 
indifference. 

As  time  passed  I  became  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  lack  of 
interest  in  forestry  was  due  largely  to  the  ever  present  danger  of  forest  fires. 
Landowners  could  not  be  expected  to  invest  money  in  any  long-term 
program  when  there  was  so  much  likelihood  of  it  going  up  in  smoke. 

In  general  no  attempt  was  made  to  extinguish  forest  fires,  but  when  they 
endangered  buildings,  all  the  neighbors  would  turn  out  with  shovels,  wet 
sacks  and  other  farm  tools  and  try  to  save  the  property. 

I  talked  with  various  people  about  the  need  for  a  fire  warden  organiza- 
tion. Mulford  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  bill  through  the 
General  Assembly,  but  some  forest  owners  were  more  hopeful.  I  recall 
especially  the  representative  from  Stafford  Springs,  a  Mr.  Baker,  who  owned 
land  in  Union.  He  and  others  gave  me  encouragement  so  I  spent  some  time 
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in  drafting  a  bill  which  was  duly  presented  and  in  June,  1905  passed. 
Undoubtedly  Dr.  Jenkin's  influence  was  most  powerful,  but  others  from 
various  sections  of  the  state  helped  as  well  as  the  Forestry  Association.  It 
made  the  state  forester  ex  officio  state  forest  fire  warden  without  additional 
salary.  He  had  supervison  of  town  fire  wardens  and  was  authorized  to 
enforce  the  forest  laws  and  prosecute  violations. 

Upon  his  request,  and  with  his  approval,  the  selectmen  appointed  a 
town  fire  warden  for  the  term  of  one  year.  The  Town  Fire  Warden  could 
divide  his  town  into  districts  and  appoint  District  Wardens. 

The  work  of  these  fire  wardens  was  "to  prevent  and  extinguish  forest 
fires"  in  their  respective  towns.  "Forest  fires"  meant  fires  in  brushland  as  well 
as  woodland.  This  emphasis  was  esential  at  the  time,  since  many  people 
did  not  think  of  cut-over  land  as  potential  forest  land. 

Wardens  were  paid  25  cents  an  hour  while  employed;  and  assistants  at  a 
price  fixed  by  the  town,  but  not  over  20  cents  an  hour.  The  law  became 
effective  August  1,  1905. 

It  continued  in  force  essentially  until  1921. 

The  meetings  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  continued  to  devote 
some  time  to  forestry.  In  the  discussion  in  December  1900  Professor  Brewer 
defined  Forestry  thus:  "It  is  the  conservation,  care  and  profitable  use  of 
woodlands  and  forests."  Whether  the  word  "conservation"  had  been  applied 
before,  I  do  not  know.  Brewer  and  Pinchot  had  explored  the  West  together, 
and  very  likely  they  developed  this  definition  while  sitting  about  a  camp  fire. 
Of  Connecticut,  Brewer  continued:  "Anybody  who  goes  from  New  Haven  to 
Hartford  will  see  regions  that  were  once  covered  with  pine  forests  and  now 
are  comparatively  naked." 

In  the  same  meeting  Harry  Graves,  Director  of  the  Yale  Forest  School, 
stressed  the  growing  shortage  of  timber;  the  shutting  down  of  mills;  the 
substitution  of  new  woods  for  old;  and  said  that  in  parts  of  New  York  State 
stumpage  prices  for  cordwood  had  reached  2.50  per  cord.  "There  must  be  in 
the  different  states  men  who  can  not  only  do  executive  work  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  forest  reserves,  or  other  forest  tracts,  and  who  can 
carry  on  the  scientific  study  of  the  growth  and  characteristics  of  trees  and 
forests,  but  who  can  also  lead  in  influencing  public  opinion  and,  if  necessary, 
draft  intelligent  bills  to  be  brought  before  the  legislatures  of  the  states,"  he 
said.  To  support  these  professionals,  he  -wanted  ranger  type  foresters  such  as 
the  Yale  Forest  summer  school  at  Milford,  in  Pennsylvania  would  train. 

The  Connecticut  Forestry  Association  meanwhile  continued  to  grow  in 
effectiveness  and  influence.  In  1906  Harry  Graves  succeeded  Edward 
Jenkins  as  president.  The  vice  presidents  were  Professor  Henry  W.  Farnum, 
of  Yale,  Everett  L.  Geer,  of  Hartford,  and  Dr.  Jenkins. 

"The  Association  of  Eastern  Foresters,"  forerunner  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Foresters,  had  its  inception  at  the  Rainbow  Plantations. 
In  the  fall  of  1907  Alfred  Gaskill,  with  whom  I  had  been  associated  in  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  inspected  these  plantations  with  me.  Gaskill  was  at  that 
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time  Forester  of  the  Forest  Park  Reservation  Commission,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  later  became  State  Forester.  During  the  day  we  discussed  the  value  of 
such  field  trips  for  a  group  of  state  foresters.  As  a  result  a  preliminary 
meeting  was  held  at  Luchow's  Restaurant  in  New  York  City  on  January  11, 
1908.  Those  present  were  Gaskill,  Pettis  of  New  York,  Chapman  of  the  Yale 
Forest  School,  Wirt  of  Pennsylvania,  Besley  of  Maryland,  and  myself.  An 
informal  organization  was  created  with  Gaskill  as  secretary.  Then,  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  Blister  Rust  was  discovered  on  white  pine  in  New  York  in 
the  spring  of  1909  and  a  conference  of  foresters  and  pathologists  was  held 
early  that  summer  in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion in  New  York  to  consider  this  disease.  Another  meeting  was  held  there 
for  a  similar  purpose  on  November  11,  1910  at  which  the  Association  of 
Eastern  Foresters  was  organized  to  include  State  Forest  officials  and 
instructors  of  forestry.  The  territory  covered  included  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  January  12,  1911,  a  constitution 
was  ratified.  Field  meetings  were  held  by  the  Association  throughout  the 
Northeast.  The  final  meeting  was  held  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  8-9, 
1920  at  which  the  Association  of  State  Foresters,  embracing  the  State  Forest 
officials  of  all  states  was  organized.  A  nation-wide  organization  only  made 
sense.  For  state  forestry  between  1900  and  1920  spread  from  its  birthplace 
across  the  country  and  into  more  than  30  states. 

There  was  more  than  just  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  fact  that  we  State 
Foresters  were  first  brought  together  by  forest  diseases  which  ignored  state 
boundaries. 

As  fire  protection  improved,  disease  began  to  replace  fire  as  the  worst 
enemy  of  American  forests. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  was  Chestnut  Bark  Disease,  While  we  were 
struggling  in  1905  to  get  our  forest  fire  bill  through  the  General  Assembly 
this  new  disease  was  first  encountered  in  New  York.  It  had  evidently  been 
brought  into  New  York  on  some  Asiatic  chestnuts.  It  was  little  noticed  in 
Connecticut  before  1907.  At  first  Dr.  G.  P.  Clinton,  the  Botanist  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  an  authority  on  Pathology,  did  not  take 
the  disease  seriously.  As  late  as  1908  he  wrote  that  although  it  was  a  virulent 
disease,  he  did  not  believe  it  could  have  caused  so  much  damage  had  it  not 
been  powerfully  assisted  by  some  other  cause.  For  this  assistance  he  was 
inclined  to  credit  the  unusual  weather  conditions  which  had  existed  in 
Connecticut  since  1902.  Winter  injury  had  been  especially  noticeable 
following  the  winter  of  1903-04.  The  severe  drought  of  1907  might  also  have 
contributed.  Notwithstanding  Dr.  Clinton's  early  optimism,  it  continued  to 
spread.  By  1911  practically  all  the  chestnuts  of  Fairfield  County  were  dead, 
and  infected  trees  had  been  found  througout  the  natural  range  of  the 
chestnut  in  New  England.  North  of  Connecticut  no  great  amount  of  timber 
had  been  killed  and  it  was  still  hoped  that  conditions  there  might  check  its 
spread  to  the  north.  This,  however,  was  not  to  be.  The  disease  spread  almost 
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like  fire.  By  1915  it  was  evident  that  the  species  was  doomed.  To  the  south 
where  the  percentage  of  tannic  acid  in  the  wood  was  greater,  the  chestnut 
withstood  the  attacks  of  the  disease  somewhat  longer,  and  even  as  late  as 
1920  there  were  considerable  stands  of  live  chestnut  in  the  Southern 
Appalachians.  But  in  Connecticut  there  was  scarcely  a  sizable  chestnut  tree 
alive  after  1918. 

The  havoc  wreaked  by  forest  diseases  made  a  sudden  turn  of  events  in 
my  career  difficult  indeed. 

I  had  been  offered  the  chance  to  serve  as  State  Forester  of  Vermont  and 
for  personal  reasons  decided  to  accept.  Because  of  the  forest  sickness, 
however,  I  was  leaving  Connecticut's  woods  in  worse  shape  than  I  had 
found  them.  My  only  consolation  was  that  the  foundations  had  been  laid  for 
a  genuine  forestry  program.  Perhaps  I  would  have  been  consoled  still 
further  if  I  had  known  that  eventually  I  would  return  once  again  as  State 
Forester  to  the  Nutmeg  state. 


CHAPTER  16 

Pennsylvania:  Building  a  Corps 


There  are  certain  natural  laws  which  must  be  observed  if  the  pros- 
perity of  the  state  is  to  be  maintained. 

— Joseph  T.  Rothrock 

While  Pennsylvania's  favorite  son,  Gifford  Pinchot,  was  spreading  the 
forestry  gospel  around  the  country,  matters  were  proceeding  relatively  well 
in  his  home  state  without  much  help  from  him  at  all.  In  fact,  Pennsylvania, 
along  with  New  York,  was  one  of  the  few  states  in  which  wholly  indigenous 
efforts  ultimately  brought  forestry  into  the  woodlands. 

A  year  after  New  York  hired  its  first  technical  forester  in  1900,  Pennsyl- 
vania's indefatigable  Forest  Commissioner,  Dr.  Joseph  Rothrock,  retained 
George  H.  Wirt,  a  100-pound  ball  of  fire  and  a  graduate  of  the  Biltmore 
Forest  School.  Wirt,  a  native  of  the  same  little  town  in  central  Pennsylvania 
from  which  Rothrock  himself  had  sprung,  was  to  become  a  central  force  in 
Pennsylvania  forestry  and  deserves  great  credit  for  the  superb  esprit  de 
corps  which  soon  developed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Service.  Later  in  his 
career,  he  forged  the  Quaker  Commonwealth's  fire  protection  system. 

Wirt  was  born  only  a  few  houses  away  from  the  Rothrock  home  in 
McVeytown  and  was  a  protege  of  Rothrock.  He  graduated  from  Juniata 
College  in  nearby  Huntingdon  before  going  to  Biltmore  to  study  under 
Alvin  Schenck.  As  soon  as  he  finished  at  Biltmore,  Rothrock  hired  him  and 
put  him  to  work  preparing  a  forest  management  program  for  the  Michaux 
State  Forest  then  being  assembled  in  the  South  Mountains  west  of  Gettys- 
burg. The  work  included  tree  planting,  establishment  of  a  forest  tree 
nursery,  development  of  fire  roads,  boundary  surveys,  preparation  of  a  forest 
protection  program,  and  improvement  cuttings  with  timber  sales. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  Rothrock  realized  he  faced  the  same 
desperate  problem  as  every  other  state— a  critical  shortage  of  technically- 
trained  foresters.  They  just  were  not  to  be  had.  The  New  York  School  of 
Forestry  was  about  to  shut  down  for  a  while  and  Yale  was  only  just  getting 
started.  A  trickle  of  men  were  flowing  out  of  Biltmore.  And  that  was  it.  As  if 
this  was  not  enough,  Rothrock  faced  the  monumental  job— how  monumental 
those  who  have  never  tried  will  never  know— of  recruiting  non-political 
technicians  into  a  State  Government  that  had  known  nothing  but  the  spoils 
system  for  more  that  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

Rothrock  concluded  there  was  but  one  solution:  train  the  men  he  needed 
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in  a  state  institution  exclusively  for  state  service.  Thus  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Forest  Academy  at  Mont  Alto  was  born.  And  thus  Pennsylvania  became  the 
first  and  only  state  to  train  foresters  for  its  own  service. 

In  1903  when  the  General  Assembly  established  the  Forest  Academy  it 
became  the  fourth  forestry  school  in  the  country.  Rothrock  visualized  an 
institution  organized  somewhat  similarly  to  West  Point  or  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis.  And  he  put  George  Wirt  in  charge.  When  it  first 
opened  its  doors,  there  were  not  more  than  30  professional  foresters  in  the 
country  and  at  least  a  third  of  them  were  Europeans. 

Students  were  selected  from  qualified  lists  established  through  intelli- 
gence tests  and  physical  examination.  They  were  required  to  assure  the 
Commonwealth  that  they  would  serve  the  state  for  at  least  three  years  after 
graduating.  When  the  school  first  opened  its  doors  it  provided  a  two-year 
course  in  forestry,  but  in  1904  this  was  increased  to  three  years. 

In  this  same  year,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  offered  a  course  in 
forestry  as  an  elective  for  students  in  the  School  of  Agriculture.  The 
following  year,  a  four-year  undergraduate  curriculum  in  forestry  was 
authorized  at  the  College  (now  the  Pennsylvania  State  University)  but  the 
course  was  not  established  until  1907.  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker  chaired  the 
Forestry  Department  at  the  College  during  most  of  the  time  that  Wirt 
directed  the  State  Forest  Academy.  In  1909  the  first  class  of  four  men  was 
graduated  from  Penn  State. 

As  the  years  passed,  the  State  Government  saw  little  purpose  in  these 
two  parallel  state-subsidized  forestry  educational  ventures,  so  in  1929  they 
were  merged  and  Mont  Alto  became  an  integral  part  of  the  forestry 
program  at  the  university. 

Thanks  to  the  Mont  Alto  experiment,  however,  Rothrock  was  able  to 
navigate  his  forestry  program  through  the  treacherous  shoals  of  patronage 
politics  remarkably  unscathed.  These  was  nothing  in  the  law  which  said  that 
either  the  Secretary  of  Forestry  or  the  State  Forest  Service  must  be 
technically-trained  or  protected  by  Civil  Service.  Yet  the  Pennsylvania 
Forest  Service,  sustained  by  the  steady  output  of  foresters  from  Mont  Alto, 
soon  built  up  the  largest  staff  of  technical  foresters  of  any  state. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  solving  this  problem,  Rothrock  kept  his 
attention  on  another  equally  urgent  matter:  the  acquisition  of  cut  over  and 
abandoned  forest  lands  and  restoration  of  the  timberlands  to  full  productivi- 
ty. In  a  letter  to  Governor  William  A.  Stone  transmitting  the  forestry  report 
for  1901-1902,  Rothrock  revealed  his  own  thoughts  on  the  matter: 

"If  I  can  read  correctly  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  it  is  largely  in 
favor  of  the  State  taking  back  under  its  own  management  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  the  mountain  land  which  had  been  alienated  by  sale  to 
corporations  or  individuals.  It  had  become  apparent  to  all  thinking  citizens 
that  there  were  certain  natural  laws  which  must  be  observed  if  the 
prosperity  of  the  state  was  to  be  maintained  and  this  could  only  be  done  by 
the  State  recovering  possession  of  the  stream  heads  of  the  state." 
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Rothrock  started  Pennsylvania  on  one  of  the  most  concerted  State  Forest 
acquisition  programs  in  the  country.  In  the  decade  1900-1910,  practically 
half  of  Pennsylvania's  State  Forests  were  acquired— 924,798  acres  out  of  the 
present  1,892,303.  As  a  rule,  the  lands  were  obtained  at  exceptionally  low 
prices  even  when  not  obtained  through  tax  sales,  since  they  were  regarded 
as  practically  worthless.  The  first  lands  purchased  tended  to  fall  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  three  major  river  systems  in  the  state:  the  Susquehanna, 
the  Allegheny  and  the  Delaware,  although  the  Michaux  State  Forest,  which 
actually  falls  in  the  Potomac  Basin,  was  also  included. 

The  corps  of  Mont  Alto  foresters  was  then  farmed  out  into  "State 
Forestry  Districts"  to  manage  the  new  lands.  Rothrock  would  have  none  of 
the  "preservation"  schemes  which  prevailed  in  New  York.  He  wanted  the 
lands  managed  for  timber  and  other  commercial  values  as  well  as  watershed 
protection  and  recreation.  But  failing  health  soon  forced  him  to  withdraw 
from  active  direction  of  his  enterprise  and  in  his  place  went  Robert  S. 
Conklin,  his  trusted  lieutenant,  who  thence  forward  presided  with  great 
continuity  over  the  state  forestry  effort  in  Pennsylvania  until  1920  when 
Gifford  Pinchot  took  over. 

Conklin  had  been  an  intimate  of  Rothrock's  and  knew  his  mind  well. 
Rothrock  stayed  close  to  the  program  as  a  member  of  the  State  Forest 
Commission.  But  Conklin  made  some  innovations  of  his  own,  too.  He 
pushed  Rothrock's  acquisition  of  forest  lands  above  the  million  acre  mark. 
He  also  embarked  on  a  new  and  concerted  re-forestation  program.  He 
nurtured  Rothrock's  Mont  Alto  Academy,  but  he  decided  that  a  state-wide 
fire  protection  scheme  was  needed,  too.  So  he  called  Wirt  up  to  Harrisburg 
from  Mont  Alto  to  supervise  the  piotection  program  and  replaced  him  at 
Mont  Alto  with  Dr.  Edwin  Allen  Ziegler,  an  experienced  forestry  expert 
who  had  been  working  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

In  1909,  Conklin  won  from  the  General  Assembly  several  bills  which 
helped  him  proceed  with  his  plans  "full  steam  ahead."  First,  as  Forest 
Commissioner  he  was  also  designated  Chief  Fire  Warden  and  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  forest  fire  wardens  throughout  the  state.  Much  of  the  land 
area  of  the  first  State  Forests  had  been  scorched  into  sterility  by  recurring 
fires.  Extensive  re-forestation,  as  well  as  protection  for  these  areas,  was  ob- 
viously essential.  If  they  were  to  be  restored  to  productivity,  seedlings  as 
well  as  fire  wardens  were  essential.  The  legislature  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  to  grow  and  distribute  young  trees  to  landowners  at  cost. 
The  two  nurseries  already  established— one  at  Mont  Alto,  the  other  at  Green- 
wood not  far  from  the  State  University— were  supplemented  by  a  third  at 
Clearfield  in  the  heart  of  the  bituminous  coal  mining  country  and  an  area 
sorely  ravaged  by  fire. 

Among  Pennsylvania's  populace,  neither  re-forestation  nor  fire  preven- 
tion were  rousing  successes  at  first.  To  many  hardened  natives  of  Penn's 
Woods,  fires  seemed  as  inevitable  as  the  first  frost  in  autumn  or  the  spring 
thaw.  So  the  foresters  began  their  fire  prevention  and  planting  on  the  new 
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state  lands  first.  Tree  planting  on  the  State  Forests  reached  a  peak  in  about 
1916.  From  then  on,  much  of  the  re-forestation  efforts  were  private,  though 
many  seedlings  came  from  the  state  forest  tree  nurseries.  With  seedling 
production  ranging  between  18  and  20  million  each  year,  the  nurseries, 
which  are  now  four  in  number,  have  provided  nearly  700  million  young 
forest  trees  for  re-foresting  the  Commonwealth  during  their  existence. 

The  rudimentary  fire  protection  system  which  Wirt  began  building  back 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  century  has  bloomed  into  a  network  of  150  fire 
towers,  4000  wardens,  and  a  task  force  of  trucks,  helicopters,  and  airplanes 
protecting  over  15  million  acres  of  forest,  both  public  and  private.  This  is 
half  the  Commonwealth. 

In  that  first  decade  of  the  century,  however,  the  dangers  of  fire  were 
over-shadowed  by  the  chestnut  blight  which  was  wreaking  havoc  through- 
out a  large  part  of  the  Northeast.  In  1911,  the  Pennsylvania  General 
Assembly  provided  $275,000  for  research  on  the  disease  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  methods  for  bringing  it  under  control.  Pennsylvania  was  the  first 
state  to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  stop  the  disease.  But  nothing  then  known 
could  stop  it  and  the  chestnut,  once  one  of  the  dominant  trees  of  the 
deciduous  forests  of  the  East,  practically  disappeared.  From  that  nascent 
research  effort,  however,  came  expertise  in  scientific  forestry  which  was 
later  to  stand  Pennsylvania  in  good  stead. 

Rothrock  and  his  lieutenants  had  done  their  work  superlatively  well.  In 
fact,  without  passing  any  harsh  judgments  on  history,  more  than  half  a 
century  would  go  by  before  progress  equally  as  rapid  and  far-sighted  would 
come  again  to  Pennsylvania  forestry. 


CHAPTER  17 

New  Hampshire:  Glimmerings  of  Forestry* 

By  STEWART  H.  HOLBROOK 

Trees?  Hell,  trees  is  what  I'd  been  looking  at  all  my  life. 

— Warren  Howe,  Camp  Cook 

The  Connecticut  takes  form  as  a  river  after  it  leaves  Third  Lake. 
Although  a  few  other  ponds  empty  into  it,  Third  Lake  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  source,  the  Headwaters. 

About  the  headwaters  of  a  river  there  is  something  of  the  mystery  of 
Genesis.  I  felt  it  long  ago  as  a  boy  when  I  heard  men  who  had  been  there 
speak  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Connecticut.  The  word  had  magic.  Though  I 
desperately  wanted  to  know,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  ask  what  "a 
headwaters"  was  like.  I  imagined  it  to  be  a  sort  of  never-failing  geyser,  a 
lonely  fountain  spouting  in  one  specific  spot,  and  I  let  it  go  at  that. 

It  seemed  to  me  then  that  the  bold  fellows  who  had  seen  a  headwaters 
were  in  the  select  company  of  great  explorers.  They  had  been  to  the  Source, 
and  the  Source  was  of  necessity  in  some  remote  place,  wholly  inaccessible, 
even  unknown  save  to  a  few  God-enlightened  men.  Beyond  the  Source 
there  was  nothing,  nothing  at  all.  Here  you  had  arrived  at  Genesis,  and  you 
stood  to  look  in  awe  upon  the  First  Cause,  where  Adam  drank,  Eve  bathed, 
and  Deity  moved  over  the  face  of  the  waters  and  commanded  this  stream  to 
flow  and  gathered  together  with  other  waters  and  be  called  the  seas.  And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  third  day.  .  .  . 

Years  later  I  first  came  to  see  these  headwaters  of  the  Connecticut  when 
I  scaled  pulpwood  at  Third  Lake.  I  have  since  been  back  there  many  times. 
It  is  a  fine  spot  to  sit  awhile  and  reflect  on  the  people  and  places  and  events 
that  have  meant  something  in  the  life  of  this  stream,  which  ranges  the  full 
length  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  and  then  crosses  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  to  join  Long  Island  Sound  at  Saybrook. 

Where  it  leaves  Third  Lake,  it  is  little  more  than  a  good  brook,  but  with 
the  aid  of  a  head  dam  named  for  Win  Schoppe,  a  famous  boss  of  the  drive, 
it  carried  the  logs  into  Second  Lake,  then  on  to  First  Lake,  where  horse- 
powered  headworks,  and  later  gasoline  tugs,  moved  them  to  First  Lake  Dam. 


*The  editor  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  International  Paper  Company  and  Stewart 
H.  Holbrook  for  permission  to  include  these  selections  from  Mr.  Holbrook's  superb 
book  "Yankee  Loggers;  A  Recollection  of  Woodsmen,  Cooks,  and  River  Drivers" 
published  by  the  International  Paper  Company,  New  York,  1961. 

Ill 
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Here  the  logs  were  sluiced  into  the  wildly  plunging  river.    From  here  on 
they  were  the  nucleus  of  the  main  drive,  the  longest  drive  in  New  England. 

Other  drives  might  join  it,  one  year  or  another,  first  from  Perry  and 
Indian  streams  in  Pittsburg  and  from  Halls  Stream  at  Canaan— West 
Stewartstown;  men  were  sent  ahead  to  "tend  out"  at  these  places— to  keep 
the  sticks  moving  and  to  watch  at  the  Beecher  Falls  and  Canaan  bridges  lest 
jams  in  this  stretch:  Canaan  is  on  the  border  and  was  handy  to  two  saloons 
known  as  "line  houses."  Delay  of  the  drive  here  could  present  melancholy 
possibilities. 

Above  Canaan-Stewartstown  one  of  the  most  dangerous  spots  had  been 
passed.  This  was  Perry  Falls  in  Pittsburg,  where  the  river  ran  like  the 
milltail  of  hell;  there  for  many  years  you  could  read,  cut  in  the  bark  of  trees, 
the  names  of  Charles  Seymour  and  Dan  Sullivan  and  Jake  Regan,  three  lads 
who  had  tried  to  ride  out  this  white  water  and  found  it  too  fast.  Yet  there 
were  dangers  still  ahead  too,  and  over  the  years  the  river  took  a  fearful  toll. 
So  here,  where  the  drive  began  to  enter  the  Upper  Coos  meadows,  the 
logging  companies  thoughtfully  put  a  few  sets  of  grappling  irons  into  each  of 
the  wangan  wagons. 

The  wangan  train  was  an  impressive  caravan  of  great  long  wagons 
hauled  by  four  or  six  horses  each  and  loaded  with  tents,  food,  stoves,  baking 
sheets,  cant  dogs,  pike  poles,  chains  and  almost  everything  else  that  could 
be  needed  to  put  the  logs  into  the  ultimate  booms,  including  a  monstrous 
supply  of  B  &  L  plug  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco.  The  wagons  had  long 
blue  bodies.  .  .  .  The  harnesses  were  trimmed  with  bright  brass  and  be- 
decked with  tassels  as  gaudy  as  the  Frenchmen's  red  shirts.  The  whole  she- 
bang was  called  the  "Mary  Ann."  I  do  not  recall  any  circus  parade  that 
impressed  me  more  than  the  caravan  of  the  drive.  .  .  . 

During  a  week  in  the  summer  of  1958  I  ranged  the  Connecticut  from 
below  Bellows  Falls  to  its  headwaters  at  Third  Lake.  There  was  little  or  no 
evidence  that  thousands  of  men  once  filled  this  river  with  uncounted 
millions  of  logs  and  rode  them  sharpshot  to  the  mills.  It  is  now  a  quiet 
stream.  No  longer  do  its  banks  echo  to  the  shouts  of  men  in  red  shirts  and 
bright-yellow  greasers.  Quiet  is  the  right  word. 

The  quiet  takes  me  back  fifty  years  to  muse  on  the  effect  of  the  coming 
and  the  passing  of  the  drive  which  used  to  arrive  bringing  all  the  excitement 
of  a  circus.  Our  streets  came  suddenly  to  life.  So  did  the  river.  Even  a  small 
jam  was  an  event.  Then,  just  as  suddenly,  the  men,  the  horses,  the  bateaux, 
and  the  logs  disappeared,  leaving  a  void  from  which  it  took  me  weeks  to 
recover.  Out  on  the  wangan  lot  there  were  no  cheery  fires,  no  white  tents. 
The  river  was  empty,  save  for  a  few  stray  logs  floating  idly.  The  stream 
muttered  and  grumbled  no  longer.  The  village  lights  seemed  to  have  gone 
out.  Over  all  was  an  infinite  hush  one  associates  with  funerals.  The  drive  had 
gone  down. 

The  river-driving  era  did  not  come  to  an  end  with  a  bang.  Eras  seldom 
do.  They  overlap,  and  the  new  times  never  cease  to  advance.  Almost  before 
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one  realized  what  was  going  on,  the  transportation  of  logs  from  woods  to 
mill  had  been  taken  over  by  the  internal-combustion  engine.  Along  with  this 
revolution  in  technology  came  other  changes  almost  as  radical. 

For  one  thing  the  loggers,  a  majority  of  whom  had  for  three  centuries 
been  single  men,  started  committing  matrimony.  For  another,  company 
camps  began  to  disappear.  Contractors  called  "jobbers"  were  doing  the 
logging.  Their  woodsmen  often  lived  at  home  and  drove  daily  to  and  from 
the  job.  Of  even  greater  consequence  to  the  future  of  the  industry  was  the 
appearance  on  company  payrolls  of  the  private  or  industrial  forester. 

The  company  forester's  coming  made  not  the  slightest  noise.  He  ap- 
peared quietly  near  the  turn  of  the  century.  He  was  to  be  for  many  years  a 
lonely  figure,  largely  ignored  by  logging  bosses,  while  his  very  existence 
was  unknown  to  the  woodsmen.  A  forester?  The  word  meant  no  more  to  the 
men  than  that  jargon  about  Picea  rubra  and  Abies  balsamea.  ("A  skunk  ain't 
no  bottle  of  Floridy  water,"  Jigger  Johnson  summed  it  up,  "even  if  you  calls 
him  by  one  of  them  fancy  Polark  names.") 

To  most  logging  bosses,  the  forester  was  no  more  welcome  than  small- 
pox. Not  because  he  harassed  the  woodsmen.  He  was  not  permitted  to 
harass  them.  He  was  resented  because  he  was  an  "educated"  man,  a 
"professor."  He  had  theories,  too.  If  given  a  chance  he  aired  the  proposition 
that  the  forest,  treated  decently,  would  renew  itself.  It  was  a  revolutionary 
idea,  both  startling  and  somehow  irritating  in  an  era  when  production  was 
the  beginning  and  end  of  all  industry.  Come  what  might,  you  got  out  the 
logs.  That  was  all  that  counted.  You  got  out  the  logs  as  fast  and  cheap  as 
possible,  then  you  moved  into  the  next  township. 

Yet  in  time,  and  it  must  have  seemed  an  age  to  the  forester,  a  new 
attitude  toook  hold  in  the  new  forest-products  industry :  timber  was  indeed  a 
crop  to  be  harvested,  like  potatoes  or  wheat,  and  just  as  renewable,  though 
in  cycles  of  years  instead  of  months. 

This  new  and  radical  attitude  about  the  forest  made  slow  progress 
compared  with  the  swift  and  radical  change  in  production  methods  brought 
about  by  the  internal-combustion  engine.  Both  started  from  scratch,  you 
might  say,  early  this  century.  And  though  industrial  forestry  was  to  lag 
behind  production  methods,  both  seemed  to  wait  until  steam  power  had  had 
its  chance  in  the  woods. 

The  steampower  era  was  brief  and  dramatic.  It  was  dominated  by  the 
log  hauler  invented  by  A.  O.  Lombard  of  Waterville,  Maine,  a  crawler-type 
tractor  powered  by  a  steam  engine.  The  earliest  version  was  designed  to  be 
steered  by  a  horse  and  hauled  three  double-sled  tandem  over  iced  roads. 
These  monsters  weighed  from  ten  to  thirty  tons  each.  It  is  improbable  that  a 
more  fearsome  thing  was  ever  seen  in  the  woods. 

A  Lombard  called  for  quite  a  crew.  There  was  the  conductor,  who  rode 
the  train  and  communicated  with  the  cab  by  a  wire  strung  on  stakes;  on  the 
locomotive  were  engineer,  fireman,  and  steersman.  The  steersman,  or  pilot, 
had  a  hellish  job.  He  sat  on  a  light  sled  ahead  of  the  crawler,  guiding  the 
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locomotive  by  a  large  iron  wheel  that  twisted  the  runners.  He  was  almost 
under  the  smokestack,  subject  to  smoke  and  hot,  live  cinders  that  often  set 
his  clothes  on  fire.  His  lot  was  improved,  ever  so  little,  when  a  cab  for  him 
was  added,  but  he  still  got  a  lot  of  smoke  and  wind.  He  was  also  so  built-in 
a  piece  of  the  Lombard  that  in  case  the  machine  got  out  of  hand  on  a  grade 
and  ran  away,  all  he  could  do  was  to  sit  there  and  steer  for  his  life. 

The  memories  of  old-timers  naturally  vary,  but  the  Lombard  era  seems 
to  have  lasted  anywhere  from  four  to  ten  years.  Its  heyday  was  about  1910; 
yet  Louis  Paquet  recalls  that  the  famous  Ed  La  Croix  was  using  one  in  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company's  woods  as  late  as  1929.  Only  a  few  who 
worked  with  steam  log  haulers  seem  to  remember  them  with  affection.  One 
of  these  is  Jared  Tozier  of  Ashland,  Maine.  At  the  1944  Winter  Festival  at 
Presque  Isle,  a  Lombard  complete  with  whistle,  steam  up  and  snorting,  was 
a  special  attraction.  "Got  A  mighty,"  Tozier  remembered,  "but  she  made  me 
homesick!" 

All  who  worked  with  the  big  steam  Lombards  recall  them  as  really  great 
sights  and  sounds.  To  meet  one  on  a  frosty  still  night  in  the  woods— the  head 
lamp  slicing  the  dark,  chugging,  rocking,  towing  a  train  some  500  feet  long, 
blowing  steam,  smoke,  and  fire  into  the  treetops— must  have  been  drama. 
But  drama  is  not  immune  to  economics. 

A  mill  to  make  staves  and  headings  was  erected  at  North  Stratford,  New 
Hampshire,  and  into  the  'Hagen  woods,  where  in  years  past  Lombard  steam 
log  haulers  had  been  tried  and  had  failed  to  produce  profits,  there  went 
twenty-odd  miles  of  standard-gauge  track.  Steam-railroad  logging  had  be- 
gun. It  ended  dreadfully  soon  in  bankruptcy  of  the  mill  outfit.  Whether  on 
sleds  and  ice  or  on  cars  and  steel,  steam-hauled  logs  had  become  too  costly. 

That  was  merely  one  way  of  stating  the  trouble.  Another  way  was  to 
come  right  out  and  admit  that  the  basic  trouble  was  the  vastly  increased 
distance  between  the  stump  and  the  mill. 

It  was  the  time  for  new  prophets.  The  old  prophets  had  proved  false. 
They  had  said  the  timber  would  last  forever,  that  the  boys  could  never  let 
daylight  into  all  of  the  swamp.  They  had  underestimated  the  abilities  of  the 
logger. 

It  was  time  for  a  new  prophet.  For  all  needed  purposes  he  was  that 
newest  and  generally  least-regarded  man  on  the  company  payroll,  the 
industrial  forester. 

The  first  industrial  or  company  forester  employed  in  New  England  and 
probably  in  America  was  Austin  Cary  in  1895.  When  he  was  hired  by 
Orton  Brown,  one  of  the  five  sons  of  William  Wentworth  Brown,  founder  of 
Berlin  Mills,  to  map  and  estimate  300,000  acres  of  woodlands  owned  by  that 
concern  in  northern  New  Hampshire  and  the  Rangeley  Lakes  region  in 
Maine. 

It  was  most  fortunate  for  the  future  of  forestry  that  Cary,  far  from  being 
the  book-forester  type,  was  self-trained  in  his  native  New  England  woods. 
He  was  apparently  immune  to  heat,  cold,  exposure,  and  fatigue,  to  black 
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flies  and  mosquitoes,  and  able  to  hold  his  own  or  better  in  both  classroom 
and  barroom  discussions.  Moreover,  he  spoke  pure  Yankee  speech,  with  an 
eastern  Maine  (Machias)  accent.  It  is  improbable  that  in  that  time  and 
place  there  was  any  other  man  better  fit  to  promote  the  idea  and  practice  of 
forestry  among  those  whose  business  depended  upon  a  continuous  supply  of 
wood. 

When  he  came  to  work  for  Berlin  Mills,  Cary  had  just  completed  for  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Forestry  an  investigation  of  the  growth  and  character  of  red 
spruce,  a  major  source  of  pulpwood  in  the  Northeast.  Now,  as  an  industrial 
forester,  he  set  his  employers  to  thinking  in  a  long-range  pattern  and  went 
about  experimenting  with  selective  cutting  and  protection  from  fire  and, 
above  all,  preaching  the  doctrine  that  every  tract  of  woodland  demanded 
individual  treatment  if  it  was  to  produce  the  best  results. 

Colonel  William  B.  Greeley,  who  was  to  become  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  first  met  Cary  in  1902  and  was  much  impressed  with  "the 
homespun,  common-sense  forestry"  he  preached.  Years  later  Greeley  was 
hailing  him  as  the  forester-extraordinary  of  the  north  woods  who  "started 
many  New  England  pulp  companies  on  forest  management"  by  working  out 
land  policies  adjusted  to  long-range  plant  requirements. 

Forty-five  years  after  Greeley  first  met  Cary  in  the  Berlin  Mills  operation 
on  Diamond  Stream,  New  Hampshire,  Greeley  remarked  that  "the  country 
is  still  full  of  stories  of  this  Maine  Yankee  who  stomped  through  the  woods 
and  left  behind  a  trail  of  forgotten  mail,  clothing,  baggage  and  what  not  .  .  . 
and  who  had  a  marvelous  way  of  getting  hold  of  men  under  their  own  trees 
and  selling  them  on  forestry." 

Cary,  and  his  pitifully  few  colleagues  were  facing  an  enormous  and 
difficult  job  early  in  the  century.  They  might  be  prophets  of  the  new  day 
coming,  but  for  many  years  they  were  one  very  small  spot  of  cheery  green 
"on  the  national  map  of  blackened  cutovers  and  migrating  sawmills." 

Forest  preservation  and  forest  conservation  are  not  the  same  thing.  The 
one  means  merely  protecting  from  injury;  the  other  means  management  for 
use— timber  growing,  recreation,  sports,  and  a  variety  of  other  uses.  Much  of 
the  public,  however,  still  believes  that  they  are  identical  and  that  either 
term  means  the  setting  aside  of  woodlands  that  shall  remain  inviolate  till 
Gabriel  blows. 

There  is  good  reason  why  this  confusion  is  so.  Aggressive  lumbermen  on 
the  make  for  a  quick  dollar  (never  mind  where  the  chips  fell),  ignorant  or 
venal  lawmakers,  and  corrupt  public  officials— these  three  combined  to  raid 
and  loot  the  public  domain  so  swiftly  as  to  make  the  timber  baron  no  less 
than  Public  Enemy  No.  1.  One  way  to  meet  the  threat  of  this  ogre  was  to 
lock  tight  against  him  any  and  all  public  land  in  the  name  of  conservation. 

This  means  that  no  tree  may  be  cut  or  cleared  on  any  account.  It  is  thus 
an  ultimatum  against  forest  management  for  any  sort  of  use. 

No  sweeping  legislation  such  as  that  which  locked  up  the  Adirondacks  in 
New  York  was  passed  in  the  forested  states  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
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and  Maine,  howeve'r.  Although  Yankee  lumbermen  were  fully  as  aggressive 
as  the  New  Yorkers  and  just  as  heedless  of  the  future,  the  "forever- wild" 
concept  never  quite  took  hold  of  the  public  imagination  in  New  England. 
These  timbered  Yankee  States  needed  to  use  their  woods  to  support  what, 
after  all,  was  a  major  industry. 

Yet  little  or  nothing  was  done  about  forest  management  till  the  coming 
of  the  pulpwood  industry.  This  was  true  not  only  in  New  England  and  the 
Adirondacks,  but  in  the  Lake  States,  the  South,  and  the  Far  West,  too.  The 
sawmill  outfits  had  cut  out  and  got  out;  they  either  migrated  or  liquidated, 
but  wood-converting  plants  could  not  pull  up  stakes  and  move  on  because 
they  had  large  investments  in  site,  power,  water  sources,  buildings,  and 
specialized  equipment.  Wood  supplies  must  be  assured  for  a  long  operating 
life.  A  forest  becomes  the  first  essential  to  the  capital  structure  of  such  an 
enterprise.  It  must  be  an  immense  forest,  and  it  must  be  under  manage- 
ment. 

Not  until  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  got  under  way  did  American 
foresters  get  the  first  chance  to  test  their  principles  of  continuous  growth  for 
long-range  production. 

Not  much  attention  was  paid  to  forest  fire  until  the  Adirondacks 
holocaust  of  1903. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Adirondacks  disaster,  other  fires  were  ranging 
over  85,000  acres  in  New  Hampshire  and  lesser  areas  in  both  Vermont  and 
Maine.  One  result  was  to  stir  all  four  states  to  renewed  interest.  As  far  back 
as  1855  Maine  had  passed  an  act  forbidding  persons  to  build  fires  on  lands 
not  their  own,  but  not  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  it.  After  1903, 
however,  the  several  states  began  discussion  about  spark  arresters  on 
locomotives,  which,  soon  or  late,  were  made  the  subject  of  laws. 

The  formation  in  1901  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New 
Hampshire  Forests  had  already  started  that  effective  group  on  its  long 
career  of  fostering  legislation  both  local  and  national.  What  is  now  the 
superb  White  Mountain  National  Forest  had  its  inception  in  the  Society, 
spearheaded  so  ably  by  Philip  W.  Ayres. 

New  Hampshire's  State  Forestry  Commission*  had  meanwhile  been 
following  the  line  laid  down  in  the  eighties  by  Joseph  B.  Walker,  often 
called  the  father  of  forestry  in  the  Granite  State,  who  said  the  timber  had 
come  to  begin  a  rational  treatment  of  forest  "if  we  are  to  have  a  supply  of 
wood  and  timber."  As  early  as  1898  the  Commission  moved  many  years 
ahead  of  its  time  by  recommending  that  trees  should  "be  treated  as  a  crop  to 
be  grown  and  cut  when  mature,  under  the  principle  of  sustained  yield." 
Unlike  New  York,  which  operated  under  the  slogan  of  "Woodsman,  spare 
that  tree,"  New  Hampshire  believed  in  use. 

In  1895  the  New  Hampshire  Forestry  Commission  had  opposed  construc- 


*In  1893  New  Hampshire  established  a  non-salaried  forest  Commission  primarily 
for  investigation  and  education  purposes,  though  it  could  purchase  lands  for  parks 
with  donated  funds. 
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tion  of  a  logging  railroad  on  the  stand  that  a  primeval  forest  should  remain 
in  the  condition,  but  three  years  later  the  Commission  reversed  its  attitude 
and  adopted  the  policy  that  timber  was  a  crop  to  be  managed  under  a 
sustained-yield  plan. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  overemphasize  the  importance  of  this  new  point 
of  view.  In  1898  the  ideas  of  sustained  yield  and  of  having  a  forester  on  a 
company  payroll  were  equally  radical. 

The  decade  beginning  1905  was  one  of  the  greatest  activity  in  forestry 
matters  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  logging  was  done.  State  forestry 
departments  were  organized.  Some  of  these  were  to  be  of  little  importance 
for  many  years,  but  others,  more  fortunate  in  their  appointed  personnel, 
were  equal  at  once  to  the  opportunities  offered  by  this  brand-new  field. 
Among  the  original  state  foresters  was  New  Hampshire's  Edgar  C.  Hirst, 
a  dynamic  and  dedicated  man  determined  that  practical  forest  manage- 
ment, rather  than  the  "forever-wild"  concept  of  the  preservationists,  should 
be  given  a  trial. 

Hirst  and  other  astute  foresters  rightly  enough  considered  protection 
from  fire  as  the  first  objective.  This  was  something  the  most  obtuse  logging 
operator  could  understand;  but  from  here  Hirst  and  his  colleagues  took  off 
into  things  like  relative  humidity,  comparative  growth  of  different  species, 
cutting  practices,  insects,  tree  diseases,  and  a  whole  raft  of  other  items 
strange  and  bewildering  to  minds  that  had  never  conceived  of  trees  except 
as  logs  or  of  logs  save  in  relation  to  production. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  the  American  lumber  industry  had  regard- 
ed production  as  the  beginning  and  the  end.  But  the  new  pulp  and  paper 
industry,  as  already  mentioned,  had  to  think  of  something  else  too.  Its 
economics  did  not  permit  of  migration  to  new  stands  of  woodlands.  Its  forest 
must  not  be  a  mine  to  be  exhausted,  but  a  storehouse.  Because  of  this,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  the  practice  of  private  or  industrial  forestry  got  its  start  on 
the  lands  of  the  early  pulpwood  operators;  from  them  it  spread  much  later 
to  lumber  concerns. 

That  the  pulp  and  paper  people  did  a  great  deal  to  "civilize"  the  much 
older  lumber  industry,  by  way  of  forest  management,  is  no  longer  a  matter 
for  argument. 

Looking  back  half  a  century,  one  sees  that  private  or  industrial  forestry 
got  its  real  start  during  the  years  1905-1915.  Surely  it  was  a  decade  of 
immense  activity  in  this  new  field.  Austin  Cary,  that  incomparable  home- 
grown forester,  had  not  only  been  working  wonders  for  Berlin  Mills  and  the 

*In  1909,  New  Hampshire  established  a  non-salaried  forestry  commission  of  three 
appointed  by  the  Governor  for  overlapping  three  year  terms,  and  appointed  a  State 
Forester  who  was  also  the  chief  fire  warden  with  the  duty  to  appoint  as  fire 
wardens  men  appointed  as  selectment.  He  was  charged  with  performing  all  forest 
work  of  the  state  including  the  direction  of  all  activities  having  to  do  with  preven- 
tion and  control  of  fires.  The  Forestry  Commission  was  authorized  to  buy  land  for 
forestry  purposes  whenever  funds  were  provided.  By  the  1920's  the  Commission  had 
about  53.00C  acres  under  its  jurisdiction.  Owners  of  more  than  1,000  acres  of  forest 
land  in  any  one  town  or  unorganized  place  were  required  to  patrol  their  lands  for 
fire  at  their  own  expense. 
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entire  Upper  Androscoggin  Valley;  he  had  been  preaching  the  gospel  to 
any  and  all  who  would  listen,  and  Cary  was  most  eloquent.  So  was  Cary's 
employer,  W.  R.  Brown,  who  had  much  to  do  with  inducing  his  fellow 
operators  to  organize  in  1910  the  New  Hampshire  Timberland  Owners 
Association.  The  stated  objective:  fire  protection.  Brown  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  new  group. 

Maine  and  Vermont  owners  and  operators  took  interest.  Hirst  went  to 
help  organize  the  Kennebec  Valley  Protective  Association,  of  Maine,  and 
only  a  little  later  the  Vermont  Timberland  Owners  was  formed. 

Protection  from  fire  was  and  still  is  the  most  important  single  item  in 
forest  management.  That  New  York  and  New  England  were  jolted  into 
action  by  the  great  fires  of  1903  has  been  mentioned.  The  matter  was  not 
dropped.  The  newly  formed  timberland  owners  associations  exerted  con- 
stant pressure  on  the  states  for  more  wardens,  more  equipment,  more 
lookouts  on  mountaintops.  Considerably  more  stringent  laws  about  camp- 
fires  were  passed.  There  were  even  modest  periodic  campaigns  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  danger  of  fire  in  the  woods,  though  the  states  were  at 
first  notoriously  backward  to  enforce  the  laws  against  violations  by  sports- 
mens,  campers,  and  even  railroads. 

If  the  railroads  had  been  careless,  so  too  had  been  certain  logging 
operators.  New  laws  bore  down  hard  on  the  lack  of  spark  arresters  and  the 
practice  of  dumping  coal  pans  between  stations;  another  law  set  new 
regulations  for  slash  disposal.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  recalled  that  the 
timberland  owners  began  to  ride  herd  on  their  own  members.  This  new 
interest  and  added  protection  by  private  groups  began  to  show  in  the 
annual  forest-fire  reports  of  state  forestry  departments. 

The  timberland  owners  association  became  forums  for  forest  manage- 
ment, too.  One  after  the  other  their  members  had  engaged  foresters,  and 
soon  or  late  the  various  companies  were  surveying  and  estimating  their 
holdings,  not  only  to  appaise  the  amount  and  quality  of  standing  timber,  but 
to  determine  what  should  be  done  with  cutovers.  As  early  as  1909  Interna- 
tional Paper  began  an  experiment  by  planting  85,000  seedlings  of  Norway 
spruce  on  cutover  land  in  Letter  E  Township,  north  of  Rumford,  Maine, 
where  one  of  its  mills  was  located.  The  record  shows  the  trees  were  planted 
in  rows  six  feet  apart  at  intervals  of  six  feet. 

Norway  spruce  was  an  exotic  from  northern  and  central  Europe, 
reputedly  of  rapid  diameter  growth  when  between  twenty  and  forty  years 
of  age.  A  year  after  the  Letter  E  plantings,  International  imported  50,000 
more  young  Norway  spruce  from  Germany  and  planted  them  on  a  cutover  in 
Hanock,  Vermont,  on  the  White  River  watershed. 

Just  how  ridiculous  it  seemed  to  woodsmen,  in  1910,  for  a  logging 
concern  to  plant  trees  was  brought  home  for  me  forty-odd  years  afterward 
by  Warren  Howe,  old-time  camp  cook  who  came  to  cook  for  the  Champlain 
Realty  crew  planting  those  seedlings. 

"I  see  them  unloading  basket  after  basket  of  them  little  spruces,"  he 
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recalled,  "and  was  told  they  come  all  the  way  from  some  place  in  Europe.  I 
couldn't  figure  it  out.  Trees?  Hell,  trees  is  what  I'd  been  looking  at  all  my 
life.  Just  woods,  then  more  woods.  I  hadn't  seen  much  else  but  woods, 
between  Montreal  and  Boston  since  I  was  born.  But  here  was  these  fellers, 
day  after  day,  unpacking  hundreds,  maybe  thousands  of  baskets  of  little 
stinkers  of  more  trees  that  looked  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  most  unhealthy 
cargo  of  dried-up  carrots.  I  told  Frank  Willson,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
planting  crew,  that  old  Chedel  (Champlain's  manager  at  White  River 
Junction)  musta  gone  bughouse.  If  they  was  anything  we  didn't  need  more 
of  it  was  trees." 


CHAPTER  18 

Maine:  Forests  Belong  to  Everyone 


It  took  the  disastrous  1903  forest  fires  which  had  ravaged  all  of  New 
England  to  finally  compel  the  Maine  legislature  to  put  up  the  funds  for  the 
Forest  Commissioner  to  do  the  job  for  which  his  office  had  been  created 
way  back  in  1891.  Ten  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to  help  protect 
the  vast  forests  of  the  unorganized  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  state. 

Although  this  was  enough  to  get  a  skeleton  force  of  seasonal  wardens 
established,  the  owners  of  the  large  forest  holdings  were  well  aware  that  this 
tiny  force  would  hardly  be  adequate  to  give  them  the  protection  they 
needed,  so  they  hired  their  own  patrolmen  and  watchmen  to  supplement  the 
state  force.  The  more  responsible  landowners  tried  to  work  out  arrange- 
ments with  all  the  forest  owners  to  share  equitably  in  the  financing  of  this 
private  force,  but  some  refused  to  go  along,  preferring  to  take  their  chances 
and  get  a  "free  ride"  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors.  It  was  not  long  before 
it  became  quite  clear  that  there  would  be  no  equitable  cost  sharing  unless 
the  law  required  it. 

Then  the  1908  fire  season  hit,  repeating  the  devastation  of  1903.  The 
Maine  Supreme  Court  acted  first.  In  an  epic  and  unique  opinion  it  held  that 
it  was  within  the  rights  and  powers  of  a  state  to  regulate,  on  behalf  of  the 
public,  the  manner  in  which  private  forest  lands  were  managed  and 
protected. 

The  Court  rendered  its  decision  at  the  request  of  the  State  Senate  which 
had  under  consideration  a  bill  to  regulate,  by  diameter,  the  cutting  of  cer- 
tain species  of  trees  on  private  forest  holdings  by  State  law.  Opponents  of 
the  bill  said  the  measure  was  unconstitutional,  a  violation  of  sacred  property 
rights.  The  State  Supreme  Court  said  this  was  not  so. 

"We  think  it  a  settled  principle,  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  well 
ordered  civil  society,  that  every  holder  of  property,  however  absolute  and 
unqualified  may  be  his  title,  holds  it  under  the  implied  liability  that  his  use 
of  it  shall  be  so  regulated  that  it  shall  not  be  injurious  to  the  equal 
enjoyment  of  others  having  an  equal  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property,  nor  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  community." 

The  High  Court  held  that  while  restriction  of  cutting  based  on  stem 
diameter  might  mean  a  delay  for  the  owner  in  realizing  the  fruits  of  his 
ownership,  such  restriction  in  no  way  constituted  a  "taking"  of  the  property, 
which  taking,  without  compensation,  would  be  a  constitutional  violation. 

"While  it  might  restrict  the  owner  of  wild  and  uncultivated  lands  in  the 
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use  of  them,  might  delay  his  taking  some  of  the  profit,  might  delay  his 
anticipated  profits,  and  even  thereby  might  cause  him  some  loss  of  profit,  it 
would  nevertheless  leave  him  his  lands,  their  product  and  increase,  un- 
touched and  without  diminution  of  title,  estate  or  quantity.  He  would  still 
have  large  measure  of  control  and  large  opportunity  to  realize  values.  He 
might  suffer  delay  but  not  deprivation,"  the  high  court  said. 

In  spite  of  this  clear  cut  decision  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  forest 
practices  law,  proponents  of  the  measure  found  that  the  decision  came  too 
late  to  aid  passage  of  the  bill  then  before  the  Senate,  for  the  day  after  the 
ruling  was  requested  and  before  the  decision  had  been  rendered  by  the 
Court,  the  Legislature  adjourned,  not  to  meet  again  for  two  years. 

The  legislative  record  for  that  year,  does  however,  give  a  clear  picture  of 
the  trials  and  tribulations  which  confronted  the  proposed  law  prior  to  the 
Court  decision,  for  it  was  not  until  the  House  had  killed  the  measure  and 
the  Senate  was  about  to  concur  that  the  decision  of  the  Court  was  asked  by 
the  upper  body. 

The  "Bill  for  the  Preservation  of  Forests  and  Water  Supply"  was  first 
introduced  in  the  House  by  a  representative  from  York  County,  birthplace 
of  the  American  lumber  industry  and  still  at  that  time  greatly  dependent 
economically  on  forest  products.  "York  County  wants  and  must  have  this 
legislation  or  see  their  county  turned  to  waste,"  he  said. 

Basically  the  bill  prohibited  the  cutting  of  spruce  and  pine  of  less  than 
12  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  exception  of  trees  unavoidably  cut,  those 
used  for  fuel,  fencing  and  domestic  use  by  the  owner,  trees  cleared  for  road 
or  building  construction,  trees  cut  for  stand  improvement,  and  those  cut  in 
clearing  land  for  agriculture. 

"Freak  and  viscious  legislation."  "Loosely  drawn.  Interferes  with  individ- 
ual rights  of  property  owners."  "Don't  pass  a  law  but  instead  inaugurate  an 
era  of  education."  These  were  some  of  the  statements  made  by  opponents  in 
the  House.  Others  said  the  bill  did  not  go  far  enough  or  was  just  locking  the 
door  after  the  horse  was  stolen. 

The  fight  seemed  to  be  going  first  one  way  and  then  the  other.  The 
committee  to  which  the  bill  was  assigned  voted  7-1,  "ought  to  pass."  It  was 
tabled,  then  removed  from  the  table  and  passed.  An  amendment  was  then 
proposed  exempting  one  county.  Another  vote  was  taken  and  this  time  the 
bill  was  indefinitely  postponed,  which  amounted  to  killing  it. 

The  bill  was  tabled  when  it  reached  the  Senate,  but  as  the  session  was 
nearing  conclusion  and  the  legislators  looked  forward  to  adjournment,  the 
end  was  inevitable.  The  bill  was  taken  from  the  table  and  the  Senate  voted 
to  concur  with  the  House  in  indefinite  postponement. 

In  moving  for  concurrence,  State  Senator  Sewall  of  Sagadahoc  County, 
said,  "This  is  as  important  as  any  measure  which  we  have  had  before  this 
legislature  .  .  .  but,  because  it  suggests  a  new  idea,  a  new  proposition  it  has 
met  with  vicissitudes  which  such  measures  always  meet.  It  was  in  advance 
of  the  times.  It  was  in  advance  of  the  education  of  the  people." 
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In  spite  of  his  support  for  the  bill  Sewall  said,  "It  is  no  use  at  this  late 
date  to  attempt  to  rescue  it." 

Even  though  the  bill  was  dead,  the  Senate  took  one  further  step  in 
asking  the  State  Supreme  Court  whether  or  not  the  measure  was  constitu- 
tional and  the  historic  ruling  resulted. 

It  might  seem  that  the  court's  decision  would  be  the  deciding  factor  in 
passage  of  such  legislation  by  a  future  Maine  legislature.  Such,  however,  has 
not  been  the  case.  Similar  bills  were  introduced  in  1909,  1911,  1913  and 
1915  and  for  one  reason  or  another,  none  ever  progressed  beyond  the  stage 
of  being  assigned  to  this  or  that  committee  for  further  study.  And  so,  to  this 
day,  there  are  still  no  state  laws  regulating  timber  cutting  in  Maine, 
although  as  recently  as  the  1963  session  one  ill-conceived  attempt  was  made 
to  secure  passage  of  a  bill  requiring  a  state-issued  permit  for  the  harvesting 
of  all  sawlog  timber.  The  measure  was  designed  not  to  conserve  timber  as 
much  as  to  regulate  the  flow  of  sawlogs  from  Maine  to  mills  in  Canada.  The 
measure  was  handily  defeated  by  the  legislators  as  inappropriate. 

The  1908  decision  of  the  Maine  Supreme  Court  stands  as  the  initial  court 
decision  on  which  other  states  have  based  the  constitutionality  of  their  forest 
practice  laws  regulating  timber  harvesting  on  private  lands. 

The  year  after  the  court's  decision  the  private  landowners  decided  it  was 
time  for  action.  The  resulting  act  of  1909,  creating  the  Maine  Forestry 
District,  is  probably  unique  in  fire  control  history. 

It  set  up  a  ten  million-acre  "Fire  Control  District/'  within  which  each 
landowner  was  charged  a  yearly  fire  control  tax  based  on  the  assessed 
valuation  of  his  property.  The  annual  revenue  from  this  special  tax  was  then 
turned  over  to  the  Forest  Commissioner  to  be  used  for  fire  control  within  the 
District.  In  effect,  the  landowners  were  assessing  themselves  voluntarily 
for  fire  control  costs  on  their  lands  and  giving  the  money  to  the  Forest 
Commissioner  to  do  the  job.  The  tax  established  in  1909  was  1/2  mills  per 
dollar  valuation  and  brought  in  $58,000  the  first  year. 

Establishment  of  the  Forestry  District  allowed  the  Forest  Commissioner, 
for  the  first  time,  to  set  up  fire  control  organization  within  the  state.  True, 
the  District  covered  only  ten  million  of  the  seventeen  million  forested  acres 
in  Maine,  but  it  was  a  huge  step  forward  in  effective  forest  fire  control  for 
the  Pine  Tree  State. 

Squaw  Mountain,  overlooking  Moosehead  Lake,  was  the  first  fire  lookout 
site  established.  First  manned  in  1905,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  first  forest 
fire  lookout  in  the  nation.  The  original  crude  wooden  tower  has  long  since 
been  replaced  by  a  steel-legged  cab,  but  Squaw  Mountain  continues  to  be 
an  active  part  of  the  Maine  Forestry  Department's  fire  lookout  system. 

Early  patrol  work  in  the  district  was  primarily  along  the  vast  network  of 
lakes,  rivers  and  streams  that  traversed  the  otherwise  unbroken  forest 
wilderness  of  the  District.  Travel  was  either  by  canoe,  batteaux,  or  on  foot. 
One  chief  warden  estimated  that  he  walked  an  average  of  212  miles  a 
month  in  making  his  regular  visits  to  his  district  patrolmen  and  lookouts. 
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While  progress  came  steadily  within  the  Forestry  District,  advancement 
was  at  a  much  slower  pace  in  the  organized  towns.  The  Act  of  1891,  which 
created  the  office  of  Forest  Commissioner,  placed  responsibility  for  fire 
control  with  the  selectmen  of  each  town.  The  state  could  only  advise,  and 
then  only  when  requested. 

Although  vast  unbroken  timber  tracts  were  not  found  within  the 
organized  territory  of  the  state,  close  to  seven  million  acres  of  land  classed  as 
commercial  timberland  were  involved  in  thousands  of  smaller  ownerships. 
More  important,  there  was  a  far  greater  danger  of  loss  to  property,  homes, 
and  lives  in  the  more  heavily  populated  townships. 

One  town's  carelessness  often  led  to  another  town's  loss  as  a  fire  swept 
uncontrolled  across  township  boundaries.  Most  of  the  communities  had  little 
money  and  almost  no  equipment  with  which  to  fight  a  forest  fire. 

A  town  fire  department  which  crossed  uninvited  into  another  town  to 
keep  the  fire  from  spreading  could  usually  expect  to  pay  its  own  bills,  even 
though  it  had  been  working  to  stop  its  neighbor's  fire.  It  is  no  wonder  then 
that  the  fire  fighters  often  stayed  on  their  own  side  of  the  line  and  let  the  fire 
come  to  them,  expending  most  of  their  efforts  in  saving  homes  and  other 
buildings.  The  timber  just  burned. 

Frequently  towns  were  forced  to  take  out  bank  loans  to  meet  their  fire 
suppression  expenses,  or  else  to  pay  off  the  debts  on  an  installment  basis. 
But  not  until  1929  was  the  problem  finally  resolved. 

In  fact,  forestry  in  Maine  seemed  terribly  slow  in  getting  underway.  Fire 
control  was  just  about  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  Maine  forestry  during  those 
years.  A  professional  forester  did  not  head-up  the  State  Forest  Service  and 
there  was  little  call  for  one.  Not  until  the  decade  of  the  '20's  did  Maine 
forestry  come  into  full  flower.  An  ironic  fact  since,  of  all  the  Northeastern 
states,  it  was  the  only  one  which  retained  an  economy  heavily  dependent 
upon  the  forest  resource. 

Yet  the  unique  pattern  of  fire  control  cost-sharing  developed  in  Maine 
served  as  the  model  for  other  forest  economy  states  all  the  way  across  the 
continent. 


CHAPTER  19 

Massachusetts:  Parks  and  Forests 


We  need  the  tonic  of  wilderness. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 

As  we  have  already  seen,  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
forestry  and  the  preservation  of  the  wilderness.  Yet,  for  all  that,  much  of  the 
progress  toward  forestry  in  America  has  been  linked  indissolubly  to  the  urge 
to  save  some  vestige  of  the  primitive  forests  before  it  has  been  destroyed 
forever.  Not  the  threat  of  timber  famine,  but  the  visual  horror  of  forest 
devastation,  led  to  the  establishment  of  New  York's  Forest  Preserves.  They 
were  set  aside  not  for  the  scientific  production  of  timber,  but  for  recreation 
and  the  protection  of  precious  watersheds.  It  was  the  wish  to  preserve,  not 
manage,  the  forest  which  most  of  the  early  leaders  in  the  19th  century  had 
in  mind  when  they  talked  of  "forestry"  in  the  American  woods. 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  in  his  "Life  without  Principle"  complained:  "If  a 
man  walk  in  the  woods  for  love  of  them  half  of  each  day,  he  is  in  danger  of 
being  regarded  as  a  loafer;  but  if  he  spends  his  whole  day  as  a  speculator, 
shearing  off  those  woods  and  making  earth  bald  before  his  time,  he  is 
esteemed  an  industrious  and  enterprising  citizen." 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  shared  Thoreau's  romantic  attachment:  "At  the 
gates  of  the  forest,"  he  wrote  in  his  essay  on  'Nature,'  "the  surprised  man  of 
the  world  is  forced  to  leave  his  city  estimates  of  great  and  small,  wise  and 
foolish.  The  knapsack  of  custom  falls  off  his  back  with  the  first  step  he  takes 
into  these  precincts.  Here  is  sanctity  which  shames  our  religions,  and  reality 
which  discredits  our  heroes.  Here  we  find  Nature  to  be  the  circumstance, 
and  judges,  like  a  god,  all  that  come  near  her.  We  have  crept  out  of  our 
close  and  crowded  houses  into  the  night  and  morning  and  we  see  what 
majestic  beauties  wrap  us  in  their  bosom.  .  .  .  The  tempered  light  of  the 
woods  is  like  a  perpetual  morning  and  is  stimulating  and  heroic.  The 
anciently  reported  smells  of  these  places  creep  up  on  us.  The  stems  of  pines, 
hemlocks,  and  oaks  almost  gleam  like  iron  on  the  excited  eye.  The 
incommunicable  trees  begin  to  persuade  us  to  live  with  them  and  quit  our 
life  of  solemn  trifles.  .  .  .  These  enchantments  are  medicinal,  they  sober  and 
heal  us.  .  .  .  The  mind  loves  its  old  home.  .  .  .  We  nestle  in  Nature  and  draw 
our  living  as  parasites  from  her  roots  and  grains.  .  .  ." 

These  were  the  sentiments  which  lay  behind  most  of  the  early  cries  for 
"forestry."  Even  today,  the  vast  majority  of  the  states  combine  responsibili- 
ties for  their  forestry  with  the  preservation  of  some  woodland  wilderness  un- 
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der  one  authority,  the  assumption  in  most  legislatures  being  that  parks  and 
forests  are  kissing  kin.  Even  if  they  are  not,  they  have  been  living  together 
for  a  century  in  American  conservation.  After  all,  it  was  concern  for 
protection  of  such  sites  of  monumental  scenic  grandeur  as  Yosemite  Valley 
in  California,  the  Yellowstone  Country  in  Wyoming  and  Montana,  and  the 
Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona  which  led  to  the  earliest  moves  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  preserve  certain  parts  of  the  public  domain  from  economic 
exploitation.  In  1864,  it  was  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  his  allies  who 
convinced  President  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Congress  to  set  aside 
Yosemite.  And  eight  years  later,  in  1872,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  signed  a  bill  which 
protected  the  Yellowstone. 

Olmsted  and  his  colleagues  were  even  more  concerned,  however,  with 
preserving  some  of  the  green  world  in  and  around  the  cities.  As  one  of  the 
outstanding  landscape  architects  of  his  day,  Olmsted  had  designed  New 
York's  Central  Park.  Olmsted's  good  friend  and  fellow  landscape  architect, 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  led  a  similar  effort  around  Boston. 

Son  of  the  great  President  of  Harvard,  Eliot  deserves  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  public  use  in  Massachusetts.  Prior  to  1890 
there  were  no  state  forests  in  Massachusetts  except  the  "Province  Lands,"  an 
extensive  area  of  beach  and  dunes  in  Provincetown  on  Cape  Cod  which  had 
been  owned  by  the  state  since  the  days  of  the  crown  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  No  Massachusetts  agency  even  had  the  power  to  buy  and 
administer  public  lands  in  1890.  The  fact  that  such  an  agency  was  created 
two  years  later  by  legislative  act  was  mainly  due  to  the  far-sighted  efforts  of 
Eliot.  He  first  conceived  the  idea  of  preserving  open  lands  under  public 
ownership  in  1868  when  he  was  29  years  old.  He  saw  correctly  that  the 
greatest  need  for  his  "preservation  scheme,"  as  he  called  it,  lay  in  the 
environs  of  the  rapidly  growing  Boston  area.  A  landscape  architect  of 
international  reputation,  he  had  worked  for  many  years  with  the  Appalachi- 
an Mountain  Club  to  carry  on  educational  programs  designed  to  enlist  pub- 
He  support.  He  was  aided  in  this  effort  by  Sylvester  Baxter,  of  Maiden,  an 
able  journalist  who  wrote  articles  and  delivered  many  lectures  urging  the 
preservation  of  open  spaces  for  the  public  good. 

Through  these  efforts  and  those  of  others,  the  Legislature  created  the 
Trustees  of  Reservations  in  1892.  This  was  a  quasi-public,  although  privately 
supported  agency,  which  was  authorized  to  purchase,  preserve,  and  admin- 
ister areas  of  unusual  scenic,  historic  or  natural  interest  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  its  early  membership  included  some  of  the  state's  most  promi- 
nent people.  Among  the  founders  were  Frederick  L.  Ames,  Philip  A.  Chase, 
Charles  R.  Codman,  Elisha  Converse,  George  F.  Hoar,  John  J.  Russell, 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  Charles  S.  Sargent,  William  F.  Shurtleff,  George 
Wigglesworth  and  others. 

The  Trustee's  first  project  was  to  make  a  study  of  the  Boston  metropoli- 
tan area  and  recommend  sites  for  purchase  as  public  parks  and  beaches. 
A  board  was  named  for  this  task,  and  Charles  Eliot  was  its  most  active 
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member.  He  wrote  most  of  the  report,  and  the  Legislature  enacted  the 
proposals  without  change.  During  the  study,  Eliot  had  viewed  other  city 
parks  including  New  York's  Central  Park  which  had  cost  the  city  about  $7 
million  to  acquire.  However,  the  Board's  approach  to  Boston's  problems  was 
on  a  grand  scale.  By  1900  nearly  10,000  acres  of  beach  and  inland  park  lands 
had  been  purchased  and  connected  by  17  miles  of  new  parkways  at  a  total 
cost  of  nearly  $6  million.  Included  were  the  2,000  acre  Middlesex  Falls 
Reservation  to  the  north  of  Boston  and  the  Blue  Hills  Reservation  on  its 
south  side.  The  latter  included  the  highest  hills  in  the  Boston  area:  rivers, 
ponds,  marshlands  and  forest  within  an  area  of  more  than  5,000  acres.  For 
many  years  the  Blue  Hills  Reservation  has  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  unspoiled  city  forest  parks  in  the  world.  In  the 
1900  Paris  Exposition,  one  of  the  most  popular  exhibits  was  that  of  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Parks. 

The  first  Board  of  the  Metropolitan  Parks  Commission  included  Charles 
Francis  Adams;  Philip  A.  Chase;  William  B.  de  Las  Casas:  and  Eliot,  who 
died  in  1897  before  witnessing  the  full  fruition  of  his  life-long  battle  to 
preserve  open  spaces  for  the  public's  use. 

The  Trustees  of  Reservations  were  also  asked  by  the  Legislature  to  make 
a  park  survey  in  all  the  coastal  towns  of  the  state  from  Newburyport  to  New 
Bedford,  and  a  report,  written  by  J.  B.  Harrison,  was  issued  in  1893.  In  view 
of  the  authorization  by  Congress  in  1962  to  establish  a  National  Seashore  on 
Cape  Cod,  it  is  especially  interesting  to  read  Harrison's  1892  report: 

Unless  great  areas  here  are  made  public  holdings,  free  for  the  people's  en- 
joyment, the  time  will  come  when  the  tired  dwellers  of  the  cities  and  in  the 
vast  interior  of  our  country,  who  are  driven  by  the  heat  of  the  summer  to 
find  rest  and  a  new  life  by  the  sea,  will  find  the  city  over  again,  and  'cribbed, 
cabined  and  confined'  in  conditions  very  much  like  those  from  which  they 
are  trying  to  escape. 

These  notions  have  their  direct  descendants  today  in  the  rising  concern 
for  open  space,  woods,  and  parks  around  the  cities  and  an  increasing 
emphasis  upon  the  reservation  of  recreational  areas  throughout  the  country 
as  urbanization  continues.  It  is  true  that  the  values  of  forest  and  woodland 
extend  far  beyond  the  timber  they  yield  and  not  the  least  of  those  values  is 
the  recreation  and  respite  they  afford  to  urban  man  but  developing  those 
values  has  not  been  the  primary  concern  of  technical  forestry.  And  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  among  others,  knew  it,  thanks  to  his  association  with  Gifford 
Pinchot  in  the  Biltmore  experiment. 

Gifford  Pinchot's  conception  of  what  constituted  forestry  was  far  differ- 
ent from  the  notions  of  the  19th  century  leaders: 

Forestry  is  Tree  Farming.  Forestry  is  handling  trees  so  that  one  crop  follows 
another.  To  grow  trees  as  a  crop  is  Forestry. 

Trees  may  be  grown  as  a  crop  just  as  corn  may  be  grown  as  a  crop.  The 
farmer  gets  crop  after  crop  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  hay 
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from  his  farm.  The  forester  gets  crop  after  crop  of  logs,  cordwood,  shingles, 
poles  or  railroad  ties  from  his  forest,  and  even  some  return  from  regulated 
grazing. 

Because  the  crops  he  grows  ripen  in  a  single  season,  the  farmer  gets  a 
crop  every  year  from  the  land  he  farms.  The  forester,  because  the  plants  he 
grows — his  trees — mature  only  after  many  seasons,  may  get  his  crop  from  the 
same  acre  only  once  in  thirty  or  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  or  even  longer. 

But  what  the  forester  gets  is  a  crop — his  crop — although  he  may  not  live 
to  see  it  harvested.  It  takes  more  time  and  less  attention  to  grow  a  crop  in 
the  forest  than  it  does  on  the  farm.  That  is  the  main  difference. 

Farmer  and  forester  alike  get  a  lot  of  other  products  on  the  side.  Good 
farming  yields  also  such  things  as  butter,  eggs,  apples,  calves. 

Good  forestry,  in  addition  to  lumber,  firewood  and  other  produce,  yields 
such  services  as  regulation  of  stream  flow,  protection  against  erosion,  and 
some  influence  in  climate. 

The  purpose  of  Forestry,  then,  is  to  make  the  forest  produce  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  whatever  crop  or  service  will  be  most  useful  and  keep 
producing  it  for  generation  after  generation  of  men  and  trees.  And  the  more 
you  think  about  the  services  of  the  forest,  the  more  you  understand  them,  the 
more  essential  they  appear.* 

Pinchot  viewed  with  some  cynicism  some  of  those  early  leaders  "strong 
for  what  they  called  Forestry,  but  equally  strong  against  cutting  any  trees." 
But  they  in  turn  viewed  Pinchot's  definition  of  what  forestry  should 
accomplish  as  a  "sell  out."  John  Muir  did  not  like  it.  And  neither  did  Charles 
S.  Sargent,  for  that  matter. 

Of  all  Massachusetts  men  Sargent  had  played  the  most  instrumental  role 
in  bringing  forestry  to  the  country.  He  had  chaired  the  original  Forest 
Commission  which  recommended  the  setting  aside  of  the  New  York  Forest 
Preserve.  Later  he  served,  in  1897,  as  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
National  Forests  and  Pinchot  was  the  Commission  Secretary.  As  the 
publisher  of  Garden  and  Forest,  the  most  influential  publication  in  the 
country  urging  conservation  of  America's  forests,  Sargent  exerted  enormous 
influence.  In  addition,  as  director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  at  Harvard,  and 
author  of  two  basic  masterpieces,  Silva  of  North  America  and  American 
Forest  Trees,  Sargent  had  great  professional  stature,  one  of  the  five  or  six 
real  leaders  of  the  early  forest  conservation  movement. 

To  his  mind,  the  major  task  in  American  forestry  was  to  get  the 
woodlands  out  of  the  hands  of  the  exploiters.  He  wanted  the  Army  to  take 
the  public  domain  under  its  wing  and  protect  it.  Management  seemed  a 
secondary  matter.  And  Sargent  was  just  as  shocked  at  what  the  depredations 
of  the  loggers  were  doing  to  his  native  Massachusetts  woods  as  he  was  over 
the  destruction  of  the  Adirondacks  or  the  forests  of  the  West.  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted  shared  that  concern.  Many  of  the  founders  of  the  Trustees  of 


•From  Breaking  New  Ground,  by  Gifford  Pinchot;   Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1947. 
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Reservations  decided  to  join  these  two  and  founded,  in  1899,  the  Massachu- 
setts Forestry  Association. 

Some  of  those  who  joined  in  the  effort  in  addition  were  James  M. 
Bowditch;  Reverend  E.  E.  Hale;  J.  W.  Pierce;  Miss  Lucretia  Ames;  Allen 
Chamberlain  and  others.  A  month  later  officers  elected  included  Dr.  Henry 
P.  Wolcott  of  Cambridge,  John  A.  Aiken  of  Greenfield  and  the  Hon.  William 
C.  Whitney,  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Cleveland  and 
owner  of  the  largest  private  forest  holding  in  Massachusetts,  a  10,000-acre 
estate  in  Lenox. 

Loggers  had  already  stripped  the  trees  off  the  east  face  of  Greylock 
Mountain,  the  state's  highest  peak.  Series  erosion  and  land  slides  followed. 
Plans  were  under  way  to  cut  the  timber  on  Greylock's  north  slopes,  and 
there  was  real  concern  on  the  part  of  many  Berkshire  residents  that  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  mountain  would  be  destroyed.  Therefore,  legislation  to 
establish  a  state  reservation  on  the  Greylock  range  was  introduced  in  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  and  private  contributions  of  about  $16,000 
were  offered  by  Berkshire  people  to  help  pay  for  the  land.  An  additional 
$25,000  was  requested  from  the  Legislature.  Through  the  strong  support  of 
the  Forestry  Association,  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  the  Trustees  of 
Public  Reservations  and  some  individuals,  the  Mt.  Greylock  State  Reserva- 
tion was  finally  authorized  in  1899,  and  more  than  8,000  acres  of  land  were 
purchased.  But  another  five  years  were  to  go  by  before  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  finally  established  an  agency  for  forestry  in  the  state. 

Agitation,  instigated  in  large  part  by  the  new  Forestry  Association, 
increased  constantly  during  those  years.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  spoke  out. 
One  of  Massachusetts  most  distinguished  citizens  and,  son  and  grandson  of 
two  Presidents,  father  of  Henry  and  Brooks  Adams,  and  at  one  time 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  he  was  an  early  conservationist. 
Spain,  he  wrote,  was  a  good  example  of  a  country  which  had  wasted  its 
forest  resources.  Spain  had  formerly  supported  a  population  of  forty  million 
people  until  the  unrestricted  cutting  of  her  forests  had  resulted  in  an  arid, 
poor  territory  scarcely  capable  of  nourishing  half  that  number. 

On  the  other  hand,  Germany  provided  a  spectacular  example  of  a  nation 
which  had  managed  its  forests  wisely  and  profitably.  The  German  State 
owned  approximately  11  million  acres  of  forest  land,  including  the  famous 
Black  Forest,  on  which  simple  conservation  practices  had  been  carried  out 
systematically  over  the  course  of  a  century.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century  the  German  state  forests  produced  timber  harvests  which  were 
bringing  revenues  into  its  coffers  of  more  than  $20  million  each  year. 

Others,  besides  Adams,  lent  their  voices  to  the  cause. 

Because  of  his  ability  as  a  writer  and  his  energy  in  hiking  over  the  trails 
and  back  roads  of  New  England  probably  no  one  was  more  influential  than 
Allen  Chamberlain,  a  special  writer  for  the  old  Boston  Transcript.  President 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association,  he  wrote  a  weekly  column  in  the 
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Boston  Transcript  dealing  with  forestry.  And  he  by  no  means  confined 
himself  to  the  sentimental  side.  He  was  a  practical  fellow.  He  had  the 
ability  to  take  the  scientific  and  turn  it  into  a  fascinating  story.  For  some 
forty  years  he  was  an  apostle  of  forestry  in  New  England,  especially  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire. 

The  woods  had,  after  all,  always  counted  for  something  in  the  Bay 
State's  economy.  The  word  "lumber"  was  born  on  the  Boston  waterfront. 
When  the  city,  in  its  early  years,  was  a  major  center  for  timber  export,  the 
Town  Council  decided  to  regulate  the  storage  of  timber  which  it  said  was 
"lumbering"  up  the  wharves  and  interfering  with  their  use. 

As  the  settlers  moved  west  toward  the  Berkshires  the  woodlands  gave 
way  to  crop  land.  By  1840,  only  a  third  of  the  land  in  Massachusetts  was 
covered  by  forest.  But  then  something  interesting  happened.  Coal  and  oil 
replaced  wood  as  fuel.  At  the  same  time,  uneconomical  farms  on  marginal 
lands  were  abandoned  at  an  increasing  rate.  Slowly  much  of  the  cleared 
acreage  reverted  back  to  forest.  A  century  later,  two-thirds  of  the  state  was 
once  again  covered  with  trees.  This  new  timber  crop,  mostly  white  pine  and 
chestnut,  while  not  of  very  high  quality,  sustained  industries  making  boxes, 
matches,  toys,  cross-ties,  poles,  and  furniture.  Clearly  forestry  could  matter 
in  the  economy  of  the  state. 

The  forces  for  forestry  finally  won  in  1904.  The  legislature  passed  a  law 
establishing  the  office  of  State  Forester  whose  duties  were  to  promote  the 
progress  of  forestry  by  giving  lectures  and  issuing  publications,  assist  and 
advise  landowners,  and  establish  a  forest  nursery  on  the  ground  of  the 
Agricultural  College.  Alfred  Akerman  was  hired  as  first  State  Forester  with 
two  technical  assistants,  Ralph  C.  Hawley  and  Leverett  Bradley,  but  a  little 
over  a  year  later  Ackerman  resigned.  He  was  replaced  by  Fred  W.  Kane, 
Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Forestry  at  the  New  Hampshire  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  Kane  needed  some  trained  foresters  and  it  was  inevitable  that 
he  would  turn  to  the  brand  new  Forest  School  established  at  Harvard  in 
1906.  He  hired  J.  J.  Dearborn  first,  then  Harold  O.  Cook.  Cook  recounts 
those  days  for  us:* 

"Bernard  Fernow  had  taught  the  first  course  in  forestry  in  the  United 
States  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  in  1887,  but  not  until 
Harvard  finally  set  up  its  Forest  School  was  there  any  source  of  technical 
foresters  in  the  state. 

"In  my  junior  year,  I  had  to  fill  an  extra  three  hours  with  some  course, 
and  for  no  apparently  sound  reason,  I  elected  Botany.  I  had  two  lectures 
and  one  laboratory  class  each  week.  My  professor's  name  was  Farlow  and 
during  one  of  his  lectures  he  referred  to  the  new  science  of  forestry  and  told 
us  that  Harvard  was  going  to  establish  a  School  of  Forestry  the  next  year, 
1906.  I  became  interested  enough  to  enroll  for  a  two-year  course. 

"My  first  year  in  the  Harvard  School  of  Forestry  was  spent  in  Cam- 


*From  Fifty  Years  A  Forester,  by  Harold  O.  Cook,  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Natural  Resources. 
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bridge,  but  early  in  1907  the  University  was  offered  a  2,000-acre  forest  tract 
owned  by  James  Brooks  in  Petersham.  The  owner  agreed  to  sell  this  for  50 
per  eent  of  a  valuation  to  be  made  by  college  authorities  and  our  forestry 
class  was  given  the  job  of  making  the  valuation  survey.  We  arrived  at 
$100,000  as  the  total  value  of  the  woodland.  This  meant  that  Harvard  would 
have  to  pay  $50,000  for  the  property.  John  S.  Ames  of  Easton,  Massachu- 
setts, who  was  a  Harvard  alumnus  deeply  interested  in  botany  and  forestry 
conservation,  made  an  offer  of  the  needed  funds  to  the  University. 

"Thus,  the  Harvard  Forest  was  born,  and  the  School  of  Forestry  moved 
out  to  its  new  premises  later  in  1907.  We  numbered  eight  students  and  a 
faculty  of  four,  all  of  whom  lived,  ate,  and  studied  in  an  old  farm  house  on 
the  land.  The  head  of  the  school  was  Professor  Richard  T.  Fisher.  Assisting 
him  were  that  legendary  figure  of  New  England  forestry,  Austin  Cary, 
professor  of  lumbering  and  wood  utilization;  Professor  John  George  Jack, 
who  was  well  versed  in  botany  and  had  served  as  the  right  hand  man  of  Dr. 
Sargent  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum;  and  Benton  MacKaye,  who  later  became 
nationally  known  as  a  dedicated  conservationist. 

"A  large  number  of  the  exotic  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  now 
adorn  the  Arnold  Arboretum  were  collected  by  Professor  Jack  during  his 
travels  around  the  world  and  were  planted  by  him. 

"I  graduated  in  1907  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry. 

"I  had  already  passed  Civil  Service  Examinations  for  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  and  had  received  an  assignment  to  the  Shasta  National 
Forest  in  California  as  a  forest  examiner,  due  to  report  by  July  1.  My  bags 
were  packed  and  ready  to  go  when  I  received  a  call  from  the  State  Forester, 
Frank  William  Rane.  .  .  .  The  office  of  State  Forester  was  quite  new,  and 
Mr.  Rane  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  take  on  the  job  of  completing  a  study 
on  the  measurement  of  white  pine,  since  the  man  who  had  commenced  on 
this  study  had  departed  to  teach  at  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry.  Because  I 
had  written  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  I  felt  qualified,  and  somehow  the  idea 
of  remaining  in  Massachusetts  won  over  the  opportunity  on  the  West  Coast. 
There  was  no  State  red  tape,  since  there  was  no  rating  as  forester  in  Civil 
Service  then,  and  the  fact  I  had  passed  the  Federal  examination  was 
qualification  enough. 

"In  addition  to  the  collection  of  white  pine  data,  I  had  a  variety  of  other 
jobs  given  to  me  in  the  State  Forester's  office.  There  being  no  state 
employee  assigned  as  State  Fire  Warden,  this  became  one  of  my  collateral 
duties.  The  legislature  had  enacted  laws  calling  for  appointment  of  a  local 
fire  warden  in  each  city  and  town  and  regulating  the  railroads  to  reduce 
forest  fires.  Our  office  was  in  the  basement  of  the  Old  State  House.  Joe 
Dearborn,  my  classmate  from  the  Harvard  Forestry  School,  joined  our  small 
group,  and  Mr.  Rane  had  brought  along  one  of  his  former  students,  Russell 
Langdell,  so  that  we  had  a  staff  which  was  unusually  well  trained  in  forestry 
at  a  time  when  forestry  was  an  infant  science. 

"As  I  look  back  on  these  first  years,  it  is  quite  astonishing  to  realize  how 
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quickly  things  moved,  although  at  the  time,  I  was  young  and  impatient,  and 
progress  appeared  very  slow.  The  year  after  I  joined  the  State  Forester,  a 
reforestation  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature.  Under  this  law  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  duplicated  elsewhere,  owners  of  private 
woodland  could  deed  their  properties  to  the  State  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
during  which  time  the  State  would  replant  the  land  with  trees.  At  the 
expiration  of  ten  years  the  owners  could  recover  their  improved  woodlands 
by  paying  for  the  actual  cost  of  reforestation.  Failure  to  make  the  reimburse- 
ment automatically  resulted  in  the  tracts  becoming  State  property.  Nearly 
two  hundred  parcels  of  reforested  land  reverted  to  the  state  under  this  pro- 
gram, about  half  of  which  were  later  bought  back  by  their  former  owners. 
The  reforestation  law  was  abandoned  in  1928  because  during  its  life,  the 
State  acquired  so  many  widely  scattered  pieces  of  woodland  that  efficient 
administration  was  impossible. 

"However,  there  were  exceptions.  One  was  a  parcel  of  450  acres  in 
Colrain  which  was  acquired  under  this  law  and  became  the  basis  of  one  of 
our  finest  State  Forests.  Colrain  lies  about  five  miles  north  of  Shelburne  Falls 
next  to  the  Vermont  state  line.  It  was  acquired  in  1909,  and  in  the  next 
year  its  area  was  increased  to  1,268-acres.  In  those  days  it  was  not  possible 
to  obtain  forest  stock  except  from  Europe,  and  it  was  due  to  the  presence  of 
white  pine  blister  disease  organisms  in  a  shipment  of  stock  from  Germany 
that  white  pine  blister  rust  was  first  introduced  into  this  country.  At  any 
rate,  our  stock  of  white  pine  and  Norway  spruce  destined  for  Colrain's  first 
reforestation  came  from  Europe  in  1910.  The  seedlings  arrived  by  train  at 
Shelburne  Falls  and  we  carted  them  up  to  the  forest.  Upon  opening  the 
Norway  spruce  bundles,  we  discovered  that  the  centers  had  mildewed  and 
died  so  that  there  was  a  long  and  painstaking  job  in  separating  the  dead 
seedlings  from  the  live  ones. 

"To  gain  a  picture  of  what  we  did  in  Colrain,  I  still  have  the  records  of 
the  first  two  years'  work  there: 

1910-Labor                534  man-days  @  $1.75  per  man  day  $    935.50 

Stock                104,000  4-year  spruce  442.00 

105,000  5-year  white  pine  368.00 

110,000  2-year  ash  30.00 


Total  Labor  and  Stock  $1,775.50 

1911-Labor  433  man-days  $    706.00 

Stock  135,000  2-year  white  pine  472.00 


Total  Labor  and  Stock  $1,178.00 

"I  was  in  charge  of  the  planting  and  had  a  Finnish  crew  who  came  from 
Gardner  and  Fitchburg,  whom  I  knew  from  work  they  had  done  for  the 
state  in  Ashburnham.  We  all  lived  at  the  Lowe  Farm  near  the  state  forest. 
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This  farm,  together  with  a  few  others,  formed  the  little  hamlet  of  Christian 
Hill.  Like  the  operatic  mythical  village  of  'Brigadoon,'  this  has  since 
vanished,  and  little  remains  to  mark  its  existence  except  for  a  few  cellar 
holes. 

"In  1869,  a  French  astronomer,  L.  Trouvelot,  brought  the  gypsy  moth 
into  Massachusetts  to  determine  if  it  could  be  used  for  silk  culture.  It  escaped 
and  Trouvelot  warned  the  public  of  the  danger.  For  20  years  it  spread  and 
became  a  serious  pest.  The  state  opened  war  on  the  insect  in  1890  but  in 
1900  suddenly  halted  appropriations.  For  five  years,  until  1905,  nothing  was 
done.  It  spread  from  the  original  359  infected  square  miles  to  2224.  In  1905, 
the  legislature  appointed  a  "Moth  Superintendent"  and  appropriated  $82,- 
000.  His  offices  occupied  half  a  floor  at  6  Beacon  Street,  a  distinct  contrast, 
to  our  tiny  quarters  in  the  State  House  basement.  The  Moth  Superintendent 
was  Archie  Kirkland,  and  he  was  responsible  for  spending  $250,000  and 
more  each  year  for  moth  suppression  work.  This  was  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  in  that  era  and  the  Legislature  started  to  eye  Kirkland's  budget  with 
suspicion  and  to  make  trouble  for  him.  He  was  accused  of  fantastic  acts  of 
waste  and  extravagance.  Some  said  his  field  men  did  nothing  but  sleep 
under  the  trees  while  supposedly  out  on  a  job.  Another  accuser  claimed  that 
the  moth  men  actually  spread  the  gypsy  moth  larvae  through  the  woods  in 
order  to  produce  more  of  the  disease  and  thus  make  more  work  for  the 
agency. 

"The  upshot  of  all  this  furor  was  that  in  1909  the  Legislature  placed  the 
office  of  Moth  Superintendent  under  the  State  Forester.  Financially  speak- 
ing, this  was  a  case  of  the  tail  wagging  the  dog,  for  the  annual  budget  of  the 
forestry  office  was  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  amount  spent  for  moth 
suppression. 

"In  fact,  by  the  1950's  Massachusetts  had  spent  $1,500,000  for  Mr. 
Trouvelot's  little  experiment. 

"In  this  back-handed  manner,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  began,  although  it  would  be  another  ten  years  before  it  would  be- 
come an  accredited  department  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts." 


CHAPTER  20 

Vermont:  Les  Verts  Monts 


Voila  les  verts  monts! 

— Samuel  de  Cham  plain 

In  1882, 1888,  and  1892  the  Vermont  Board  of  Agriculture  was  instructed 
to  look  into  the  "forestry  situation  and  determine  the  effect  of  forest 
stripping  upon  the  soil,  climate,  and  health." 

"The  owners  of  forest  land  in  our  state  are  following  a  ruinous  policy  in 
harvesting  their  timber,"  Governor  Urban  H.  Woodbury  told  the  1894 
Legislature.  'There  is  no  more  valuable  crop  produced  from  land  than 
timber,  especially  spruce  timber.  By  the  preservation  of  spruce  trees  of  ten 
inches  in  diameter  and  under,  when  the  large  timber  is  cut,  a  good  crop  can 
be  cut  every  fifteen  years  at  least.  Every  decade  will  see  timber  more 
valuable  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  owners  of  timberlands,  as  well 
as  to  the  State  as  a  whole— for  what  increases  the  wealth  of  a  class  increases 
the  wealth  of  the  State— that  some  measure  should  be  adopted  to  lessen  the 
wanton  destruction  of  our  forests.  The  value  of  our  water  powers,  and  the 
attractiveness  of  our  scenery,  and  the  preservation  of  game  and  fish  also  call 
for  reform.  I  invite  your  earnest  attention  to  this  subject." 

Action  finally  came  ten  years  later  in  1904.  The  Governor  was  authorized 
to  designate  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  as  Forest  Commission- 
er. The  Vermont  Forestry  Association  had  been  active  in  furthering  public 
interest  in  forestry,  and  on  January  1,  1905  Mr.  Ernest  Hitchcock,  of 
Pittsford,  one  of  its  officers,  was  designated  Forest  Commissioner. 

Hitchcock  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  however,  and  had  to  resign. 
Arthur  M.  Vaughan  succeeded  him  and  later  recommended  to  the  state's 
legislators: 

1.  We  should  secure  accurate  information  as  to  our  forest  conditions. 

2.  It  will  be  observed  that  about  half  the  fires  of  last  year  were  caused  by 
railroads.    Legislation  to  lessen  this  danger  seems  to  be  called  for. 

3.  One  great  obstacle  to  the  planting  of  waste  lands  at  present  is  the 
excessive  cost  of  little  trees.  If  the  State  would  cooperate  with  the 
Agricultural  College  in  the  establishment  (already  begun)  of  a  forest  nurs- 
ery, material  for  planting  could  be  furnished  our  people  at  less  than  half 
present  cost. 

4.  Perhaps  the  matter  of  most  pressing  importance,  the  present  legislature 
should  not  adjourn  without  making  adequate  provision  to  fight  any  invasion 
of  gypsy  moth  and  brown  tail  moth. 
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Vaughan  was  so  devoted  to  the  cause  that  he  finally  recommended  in 
1908  that  he  be  replaced  by  a  technically  trained  forester. 

He  had  two  staunch  allies  to  make  the  recommendation  law:  the 
Governor,  Fletcher  Proctor,  who  had  written  one  of  the  early  reports  on 
Vermont's  forest  predicament  when  he  was  a  State  Senator,  and  Hitchcock, 
in  the  State  legislature.  The  bill  was  passed  the  same  year  and  Austin  F. 
Hawes,  a  trained  forester  who  had  already  made  a  reputation  for  himself  as 
the  first  State  Forester  of  Connecticut,  was  induced  to  become  the  first  State 
Forester  of  Vermont.  Ever  since,  the  State  Forester  of  Vermont  has  been  a 
professional,  though  his  duties  have  been  broadened  and  modified  by  law 
six  different  times.  He  is  state  fire  warden,  directs  the  state  nursery,  man- 
ages the  state  forests  and  parks,  appoints  town  fire  wardens,  provides  tech- 
nical assistance  to  landowners,  and  conducts  research  and  cooperative 
ventures  with  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service. 

Hawes  embarked  on  his  program  with  strong  support  from  the  farmers 
and  loggers.  He  put  his  technical  staff  to  work  inquiring  into  sound  plans  for 
fire  and  pest  control,  seedling  production,  and  popular  education.  They 
were  instructed  to  find  the  best  cutting  and  logging  practices  that  would 
yield  the  most  successful  results  in  fire  control  and  tree  reproduction.  They 
were  also  told  to  look  into  forest  economics  and  search  for  new  ways  to  use 
forest  products  so  that  the  timber  resource  would  go  further  and  generate 
higher  incomes. 

The  Vermont  farmers  seconded  these  efforts.  They  wanted  to  know  how 
their  own  woodlots  could  contribute  to  the  economics  of  farming.  The 
woodlot  is  a  traditional  part  of  the  Vermont  farm.  It  controls  the  watershed 
and  the  winds.  It  provides  the  fishing  brook,  the  household  wood  supply,  the 
farm  poles  and  timber,  the  wild  berries,  nuts,  birds  and  game,  the  maple 
syrup  and  the  occasional,  if  not  annually  merchantable,  wood  crop.  It  is  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  farm  economy. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  commercial  logger  also  saw  the  need 
to  take  part  in  the  whole  enterprise.  His  business  was  at  stake.  By  this  time, 
commercial  logging  operations  in  Vermont  were  pretty  much  family  busi- 
nesses. In  addition,  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  in  the  nature  of  things,  had 
to  stay  put.  It  couldn't  "cut  out  and  get  out"  like  the  old  saw  timber  loggers. 
So  the  pulp  and  paper  people  wanted  fire  protection  and  they  were  willing 
to  pay  for  it. 

First  things  first  and  to  most  Vermonters  fire  control  seemed  to  come 
first. 

For  the  best  part  of  a  century,  even  longer,  fire  had  struck  again  and 
again.  In  1828  a  disastrous  blaze  had  swept  over  Mt.  Hunger,  White  Rock 
and  Burnt  Mountain.  The  tragedy  was  repeated  in  1903.  In  1857  fire  swept 
the  entire  east  range  of  Manchester  and  Sunderland.  In  1869,  fire  burned 
1,628  acres  on  Pico  Peak  in  the  town  of  Sherburne.  In  1876  there  were  again 
extensive  woods  fires  over  the  state. 
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The  1904  law  had  fire  control  teeth  in  it.  The  newly-designated  Forest 
Commissioner  was  given  special  duties  in  the  protection  of  forests  from  fire. 
Among  these  was  the  appointment  of  wardens  in  the  eight  unorganized 
towns  and  gores.  (The  first  selectman  was  to  serve  in  the  organized 
towns— somewhat  similar  to  counties  or  parishes  in  the  other  states).  The 
per  diem  and  expense  allowance  for  the  department  over  18-month  period- 
January  1,  1905  to  July  1,  1906-was  $524.43. 

A  little  bit  slim,  maybe,  but  the  police  powers  in  the  law  were  somewhat 
stronger.  It  provided  a  fine  for  those  who  failed  to  extinguish  a  fire  they  had 
built  in  or  adjoining  woodland.  It  also  provided  for  the  posting  of  printed 
warnings. 

The  Forest  Commissioner  was  given  authority  to  publish  bulletins  on 
fires,  lumbering,  and  conservation.  Fires  for  burning  brush  were  to  be 
kindled  only  at  such  times  as  they  could  be  kept  under  control.  An  officer 
who  neglected  to  perform  his  duty,  or  any  one  willfully  destroying  fire  signs, 
or  breaking  related  laws,  was  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10.00  for  each  offense. 

When  the  1908  fires  struck  they  spread  over  more  than  20  thousand  acres 
in  11  towns.  Hardest  hit  were  Plymouth,  with  5,100  acres  and  Belvidere  and 
Eden,  with  4,900  acres. 

One  of  Hawes'  first  acts  was  to  point  out  from  these  experiences  the 
practical  advantage  of  establishing  elevated  lookout  stations  on  high  points 
which  could  detect  incipient  fires  and  arrange  for  their  suppression  before 
they  became  uncontrollable. 

"I  believe,"  said  the  new  State  Forester,  "that  we  should  have  such 
stations  in  Jay  Peak,  Mansfield,  and  on  some  high  elevations  in  the 
northeastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  State.  These  natural  elevations 
would  not  be  of  much  expense  to  the  State.  Supplementary  to  these,  there 
should  be  provisions  for  employing  of  patrols  for  particularly  dangerous 
areas." 

Apparently  in  agreement  with  these  suggestions,  the  legislature  at  its 
following  session,  in  1910,  gave  the  state  forester  authority  to  employ 
watchmen  to  be  located  at  lookout  stations  established  by  landowners  at  a 
salary  of  $2.00  per  day. 

In  1911  a  telephone  line  was  built  to  the  summit  of  Camel's  Rump  to 
serve  as  the  first  lookout  site.  No  tower  was  ever  built;  merely  a  cement 
table,  upon  which  the  map  of  the  country  side  was  placed.  But  it  was 
a  start. 

There  were  extensive  areas  in  Vermont's  rugged  terrain  where  the  costs 
of  proper  private  management  and  protection  would  have  been  prohibitive. 
In  such  areas,  it  was  decided,  the  public  could  best  assume  responsibility  in 
order  that  forest  benefits  would  be  perpetually  available,  but  at  a  moderate 
long-term  cost  that  private  industry  and  commerce  based  on  relatively 
short-term  profit,  could  hardly  afford  to  pay. 

On  this  principle  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  in  the  fall 
of  1909,  purchased  a  tract  of  450  acres  in  Plainfield  to  be  protected  and 
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managed  as  a  public  forest  for  demonstration,  timber  management,  and 
research.  In  1910,  Hawes  recommended  that  at  least  100,000  acres  of  the 
State's  5,846,000  acres  be  ultimately  acquired,  by  gift  or  purchase,  for  forest, 
watershed,  soil  and  game  protection  and  for  public  recreation  purposes. 

The  Plainfield  purchase  was  named  after  L.  R.  Jones,  an  early  friend  of 
Vermont  forestry  from  the  State  University.  In  1910  the  Downer  State 
Forest  and  the  Hapgood  State  Forest  were  acquired  by  donation.  They  were 
named  after  their  respective  donors,  Mr.  Charles  Downer  and  Mr.  Marshall 
J.  Hapgood,  who  deeded  to  the  State  340  acres  in  Sharon  and  106  acres 
covering  the  summit  of  Bromley  Mountain.  These  original  areas  are  now 
part  of  a  State  Forest  system  embracing  82,768  acres  of  which  5,669  acres 
have  been  donations.  These  areas  are  supplemented  by  some  7,423  acres  of 
state  forest  parks  lands.  The  state  lands  provide  watershed  protection  and 
demonstration  areas  for  forestry  practices.  The  combined  system  embraces 
28  state  forests  and  28  forest  park  areas. 

The  state  had  the  task,  too,  of  providing  adequate  planting  stock  for 
those  who  wanted  to  expand  forest  growth  or  to  re-plant  heavily  cut  areas. 
Not  many  landowners  were  willing  to  gather  "wildlings"  from  the  forest  for 
planting;  it  was  uneconomical  and  hard  work. 

Aggravating  the  problem  was  the  extensive  destruction  of  forest  growth 
caused  by  insects  and  disease:  Much  of  the  best  timber  was  lost  to  them 
before  a  second  crop  could  mature,  especially  white  pine,  which  seemed 
particularly  susceptible  to  blister  rust. 

The  first  extensive  forest  plantations  on  record  were  made  at  the  Billings 
Estate  in  Woodstock  in  1880.  Planting  stock— Norway  Spruce— was  imported 
from  Germany. 

In  1906  the  legislature  appropriated  $500  annually  for  a  5-year  period  to 
establish  a  seedling  nursery  at  the  Vermont  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, urging  the  State  Forester  to  cooperate  in  the  program.  About  35,000 
trees  were  distributed  in  1907.  In  1908  the  appropriated  funds  and  oper- 
ations of  the  nursery  were  turned  over  to  the  State  Forester. 

Another  nursery  was  established  in  1910  on  land  in  the  Downer  State 
Forest  and  a  small  nursery,  for  the  growing  of  experimental  stock,  was 
established  in  Lyndon. 

Around  1910-1912  private  nurseries  began  to  flourish.  In  1910  the  Billings 
Estate  planted  50,000  trees  raised  from  seed.  The  International  Paper 
Company  planted  32,000  imported  Norway  Spruce  the  same  year.  In  1915 
about  100,000  trees  raised  by  the  Department  of  Botany  at  Middleburg 
College  were  planted  on  the  Battell  Estate. 

Not  all  of  the  early  nursery  experiences  were  happy  ones.  Importation  of 
white  pine  was  discontinued  because  white  pine  blister  rust  was  found  on 
some  of  the  seedlings.  In  1917  the  State  was  forced  to  plow-under  4  million 
white  pine  seedlings  because  the  presence  of  the  rust  had  been  detected. 

But  forestry  was  underway  in  Vermont  and  the  Green  Mountains' 
chances  for  staying  green  were  considerably  better  than  they  had  been  a 
decade  earlier. 


CHAPTER  21 

Rhode  Island:  Providence  Plantations 


Forestry  did  not  come  to  Rhode  Island  until  1907  and  for  several 
decades  after  that  it  was  only  token  forestry,  but  public  interest  in  a  forest 
program  for  Little  Rhody  goes  all  the  way  back  to  Colonial  days. 

When  first  settled  there  had  been  a  thrifty  timber  growth  in  most  of  the 
Providence  Plantations,  even  including  much  of  the  Ray  section  of  South 
County.  Rut,  as  in  the  rest  of  New  England,  the  forests  were  quickly  pushed 
back  by  those  who  wanted  plow  land,  roads,  and  space  to  live  in.  As  in  the 
rest  of  New  England,  too,  a  lot  of  land  was  farmed  that  was  never  meant  to 
be  farmed.  Hilly,  rocky,  or  sandy,  it  was  slowly  abandoned  and  the  forest 
crept  back.  Rut  what  came  back  was  "junk"  timber;  low-grade  material  not 
much  good  to  anybody. 

As  early  as  1820,  one  Zachariah  Allen,  of  Smithfield,  showed  his  concern 
by  undertaking  to  prove,  or  at  least  to  find  out,  whether  reforestation  and 
sound  forest  management  could  be  made  to  pay  as  a  matter  of  private 
enterprise. 

Rut  the  first  public  agency  to  show  similar  concern  was  the  Rhode  Island 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  about  1875.  The  station  early  concerned 
itself  with  Rhode  Island's  woodlands.  "Forestry"  was  included,  though  to  a 
very  modest  extent,  in  the  curriculum  of  the  associated  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts.  A  reasonably  comprehensive  and  authoritative 
pamphlet  "The  Forests  of  Rhode  Island"  was  prepared  by  Fred  W.  Card, 
Master  of  Science  in  Horticulture  at  the  College.  It  called  for  better 
woodland  management  and  protection  and  for  returning  to  forest  status 
extensive  rocky  hillside  areas  which  had  proven  unsuited  for  agricultural  use. 

Meanwhile,  some  far-sighted  farmers,  organized  in  several  associations, 
decided  in  1885  to  urge  the  legislature  to  create  a  State  Roard  of  Agriculture 
to  take  care  of  forestry  and  other  agricultural  matters.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
Roard  could  provide  both  guidance  and  advice  in  the  whole  agricultural 
field.  Its  charter  was  broad  and  indefinite:  "to  investigate  such  subjects  in 
relation  to  improvements  in  agriculture  as  they  may  think  proper."  Rut  its 
budget  was  limited  to  $200  a  year  for  secretarial  services  and  its  scientific 
know-how  dubious,  to  say  the  least.  Its  membership  seems  to  have  been 
selected  primarily  from  untrained,  but  willing  citizens.  The  Roard  of 
Agriculture  is  important,  however,  as  the  forerunner  of  the  state  forestry 
service.  That  it  conceived  forestry  to  be  well  within  the  purview  of  its 
charter  is  clear.  Its  first  act  upon  convening,  June  22,  1885,  was  to  proceed  to 
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an  inspection  of  the  Allen  plantation,  at  Smithfield,  and  that  seems  to  have 
been  all  that  came  of  that. 

In  1900  it  published  a  report  on  "Forestry"  by  John  D.  Lyman,  of  New 
Hampshire.  A  good  educational  document,  it  set  forth  how  to  select,  plant, 
and  grow  a  crop  of  trees,  including  thinning  and  pruning  and  encouraging 
selective  harvesting.  It  recited  what  individuals  had  done  in  other  states.  It 
encouraged  the  judicious  use  of  the  axe  and  it  argued  that  trees  could  be 
grown  as  a  crop. 

Such  efforts  made  but  slight  impact.  The  Rhode  Island  woods  were 
mainly  owned  by  farmers,  and  each  farmer  who  happened  to  be  following  a 
personally  conceived  plan  of  forest  conservation  probably  thought  that  his 
own  was  the  best  of  all  possible  systems.  The  rest  did  not  care.  Jesse  B. 
Mowry,  Rhode  Island's  first  Forest  Commissioner,  in  1917,  described  the 
problem : 

Until  about  1870,  when  the  portable  steam  mills  came  into  vogue,  the 
farmers  practiced  forestry  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  selection  method  of 
cutting.  The  logs  were  hauled  in  winter  to  the  neighboring  water  sawmills. 
By  this  method  the  small  pines  and  oaks,  four  to  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
released  from  suppression  by  the  removal  of  the  old  trees,  took  a  new  lease 
of  life,  grew  rapidly,  and  provided  another  crop  of  saw  logs  in  a  few  years. 
(But  since  that  time)  between  the  fires  and  the  portable  sawmills,  the 
valuable  pine-oak  forest  has  gradually  given  place  to  sprout  hardwoods, 
which,  except  chestnut,  do  not  grow  rapidly  on  our  types  of  soil. 

By  the  last  decades  of  the  19th  century,  Rhode  Island's  timber  had 
deteriorated  in  quality  so  far  that  in  1887,  Bernard  Fernow  advised  the  State 
from  Washington : 

Forests  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  this  state. 
Although  24  per  cent  is  reported  covered  with  wood,  it  is  mostly  coppice  and 
white  pine  or  pitch  pine,  which  here  and  there  may  be  said  to  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  forests,  especially  on  the  western  borders. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  of  a  depleted  timber  resource  and  public 
apathy,  that  the  untrained  Board  of  Agriculture,  financially  whipped,  had 
been  asked  to  perform  what  miracles  it  could. 

But,  immediately  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  public  awakened  to 
"forestry,"  thanks  largely  to  the  furor  raised  by  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Pinchot 
in  Washington.  Rhode  Islanders  viewed  the  condition  of  their  woodlands 
with  new  eyes.  The  legislature  finally  moved  in  1906  and  established  the 
Rhode  Island  Forest  Commission.  Jesse  B.  Mowry,  of  Chepachet,  the  first 
Forest  Commissioner,  took  office  in  1907.  He  served  until  1925. 

Mowry  began  his  administration  with  considerable  drive  and  interest.  He 
secured  realistic  amendments  to  the  tax  exemption  laws,  reducing  the 
number  of  seedlings  required  to  be  planted  from  2,000  to  500  per  acre  and 
providing  that  the  exemption  should  begin  to  run  from  the  time  of  planting. 
He  got  a  fire  warden  law  on  the  statute  books  in  1909.   He  got  a  miniscule 
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appropriation  to  erect  and  maintain  five  fire  detection  towers.  And  he 
proposed  and  got  an  act  introduced  in  the  1909  session  of  the  Legislature 
providing  for  State  Forest  Reserves.  It  did  not  pass,  but  he  continued 
throughout  his  administration  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  creation  of  public 
forest  areas,  "managed  not  only  for  the  production  of  timber,  but  also  for  the 
permanent  benefit  of  the  public  in  demonstrating  scientific  forest  manage- 
ment, preventing  erosion,  regulating  stream  flow,  and  promoting  health  and 
recreation."  But  when  Mowry  left  office  18  years  later,  his  State  Forest 
proposal  was  still  in  the  same  pigeon  hole  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
where  it  had  been  stuck  in  1909. 

A  genuine  full-scale  forestry  effort  in  Rhode  Island  was  still  a  long  way 
off. 


CHAPTER  22 


New  Jersey:  Forestry  in  the  Pine  Barrens 

/  In  1876,  James  Pinchot  took  his  young  son,  Gifford,  to  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Forestry  Congress  in  Cape  May,  New  Jersey.  Only  three  men 
showed  up:  the  elder  Pinchot  and  John  Gifford  were  two  of  them.  Twenty 
years  later,  Gifford  Pinchot  returned  to  New  Jersey,  the  impress  of  that  early 
Cape  May  meeting  deep  in  his  mind.  This  time  Pinchot  came  as  America's 
first  forester  and  he  had  Harry  Graves,  the  country's  second  forester,  in  tow. 
/  In  1895,  the  two  of  them  had  set  up  a  consulting  forestry  business  with 
an  office  in  New  York  City.  They  had  prepared  some  management  plans  for 
forests  in  the  Adirondacks  and  for  some  of  the  acreage  belonging  to  the 
Phelps  Dodge  Corporation  in  Pennsylvania  when  they  received  a  letter  from 
New  Jersey's  State  Geologist  asking  them  to  survey  the  forests  of  Southern 
New  Jersey. 

"The  result  was  to  give  me  some  acquaintance  with  the  growth  and 
reproduction  and  the  difficult  fire  problem  of  those  sandy  woodlands," 
Pinchot  wrote  later.  "I  was  amazed  to  find  the  Pitch  Pine  sprouting  from  the 
stump,  like  a  broadleaf  tree;  I  wondered  at  the  swarming  young  growth  of 
white  cedar— sometimes  100,000  seedlings  to  the  acre;  and  I  walked 
underneath  a  crown  of  fire  driven  by  the  wind  through  the  tops  of  trees 
before  it  caught  along  the  ground.  That  was  worth  seeing." 
■j  The  Pinchot-Graves  report  was  incorporated  in  the  Report  of  the  State 
Geologist,  Professor  J.  C.  Smock,  in  1898.  The  report  also  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  Forest  Service,  including  provision  for  a  State  Forester 
and  assistants,  and  emphasized  the  need  for  forest  fire  control,  especially  in 
the  highly  inflammable  pine  barrens  of  Southern  New  Jersey.  This  report 
was  supplemented  and  expanded  in  the  1899  report  of  the  State  Geologist 
by  further  surveys  carried  out  by  Pinchot,  C.  C.  Vermuele,  and  Pinchot's  old 
mentor,  John  Gifford. 

Gifford  had  been  born  in  Mays  Landing,  New  Jersey,  in  1861,  educated 
at  Swarthmore  and  studied  forestry,  like  most  of  the  early  foresters,  abroad 
in  Germany. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  magazine  "Forestry"  which  later  became 
"American  Forests  and  Forest  Life"  and  now  "American  Forests,"  the 
official  organ  of  the  American  Forestry  Association.  He  was  Professor  of 
Forestry  at  Cornell  at  the  time  he  contributed  to  the  New  Jersey  survey.  He 
later  became  Professor  of  Tropical  Forestry  in  the  University  of  Miami,  and 
died  in  Florida  in  1949. 
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Public  agitation  to  make  the  forest  survey's  recommendations  effective 
continued  until,  in  1905,  the  legislature  passed  the  first  forestry  legislation 
providing  for  a  "Forest  Park  Reservation  Commission,"  with  powers  to 
acquire  land  as  State  Forests,  to  manage  them,  and  to  appoint  firewardens 
for  their  protection.  This  Commission  was  organized  in  June,  1905  for  the 
first  organized  forest  activity  in  New  Jersey. 

Specific  impetus  for  establishment  of  the  Commission  sprang  from  the 
very  critical  forest  fire  situation  which  existed  in  the  "Pine  Barrens."  This 
forested  area  comprises  1,250,000  acres  or  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
total  land  area  of  the  state.  Forest  fires  burning  uncontrolled  in  this  area  not 
only  destroyed  forest  growth,  but  any  improved  property  in  their  path.  The 
forest  fire  situation  was  extremely  important  in  bringing  the  1905  legislation 
to  a  head.  John  Gifford  was  preoccupied  with  the  problem  and  spent  the 
entire  summer  of  1898  in  studying  it.  All  the  letters  he  addressed  to  the 
State  Geologist  dealt  with  the  forest  fire  problem  and  certain  proposals 
which  he  offered  to  organize  forces  to  combat  these  wild  fires. 

During  that  year  acquisition  began  for  two  State  Forests  with  a  total 
area  of  970  acres.  In  addition,  a  cooperative  program  was  set  up  with  the 
East  Orange  Water  Commission  under  which  the  State  Forester  would 
provide  technical  assistance  for  the  practices  of  forestry  on  the  city 
watershed. 

The  1905  Annual  Report  of  the  Forest  Park  Reservation  observed: 

For  a  number  of  years  there  have  been  in  New  Jersey  ardent  advocates  of 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  looking  toward  the  preservation  of  the  forests  of  the 
State.  During  the  legislative  sessions  for  some  years  past  efforts  have  been 
made  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  legislators  the  importance  of  this  matter, 
but  no  definite  action  was  taken  until  the  session  of  1905.  Governor  Stokes 
should  be  accorded  the  credit  for  this  legislation,  for  in  his  inaugural  address 
he  took  up  the  subject  of  forestry  in  New  Jersey  in  a  very  definite  manner 
and  urged  that  this  important  question  be  given  immediate  attention  in  this 
state.  As  a  result  of  the  Governor's  strong  words,  Honorable  Alexander  R. 
Fordyce,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  from  Middlesex  County, 
introduced  a  bill  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Board  of 
Forest  Park  Reservation  Commissioners.  This  bill  passed  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  unanimously  and  was  made  a  law  by  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  on  March  22,  1905.  This  law  in  full  is  published  with  this  report. 

By  the  following  year  the  area  of  the  State  Forests  had  increased  to  2,600 
acres,  and  a  forest  fire  protection  law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature.  Under 
the  new  legislation  a  State  Firewarden  was  appointed,  and  Alfred  Gaskill, 
one  of  Gifford  Pinchot's  earliest  forestry  assistants  in  Washington,  was 
granted  leave  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  order  to  study  and  report  on 
the  initiation  of  a  State  Forestry  Service  and  Forest  Fire  Organization. 

Gaskill  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  graduated  from  Harvard  and  the 
Biltmore  School.  He  also  studied  forestry  in  Munich,  Germany. 

Gaskill  could  rightfully  claim  to  be  the  founder,   along  with   Austin 
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Hawes,  of  the  Association  of  Eastern  State  Foresters— forerunner  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Foresters. 

With  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  from  1901  to  1906,  and  State  Forester  in 
New  Jersey  from  1907  to  1922,  he  retired  to  Vermont  and  relative  obscurity 
before  he  died  in  1950. 

During  his  tenure  he  heavily  emphasized  private  cooperative  forestry. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  planting  of  shade  trees  during  this 
period  and  much  of  the  department's  effort  was  directed  toward  assisting 
local  municipalities  and  shade  tree  commissions.  Gaskill  was  not  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  the  acquisition  of  public  lands,  but  believed  strongly  in  assistance 
to  private  landowners  in  developing  adequate  forestry  practices. 

The  1909  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission  written  by  Gaskill  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Forest  Park  Reservation  Commission,  states: 

Another  year  of  drouth  that,  at  times  and  in  some  sections,  was  even  more 
productive  of  forest  fires  than  1908,  has  confirmed  the  Forest  Commission  in 
its  belief  that  forestry  in  this  State  is  impracticable  until  the  fires  shall  have 
been  brought  under  control.  It  is  useless  to  advocate  forest  planting  or  to 
urge  that  woodlands  be  cared  for  so  long  as  no  assurance  can  be  given  that 
the  venture  and  the  investment  will  not  go  up  in  smoke.  This  does  not  mean 
the  forestry  idea  is  not  reasonable,  nor  that  the  efforts  to  establish  it  in  New 
Jersey  shall  weaken  in  any  way.  It  does  mean  that  for  a  time  forestry  here 
spells  fire  control. 

This  initial  legislation  stimulated  by  the  Commission  included  among  its 
provisions  the  so-called  "fire  permit  law,"  under  which  the  use  of  fire  in  and 
near  a  forest  was  prohibited  without  a  permit  from  a  firewarden.  It  also 
provided  for  establishing  a  forest  fire  control  organization  by  permitting 
appointment  of  local  firewardens.  These  firewardens  were  to  be  appointed 
by  a  municipality  subject  to  approval  by  the  State  Forestry  Commission.  It 
also  provided  for  payment  to  fire  fighters  to  be  paid  by  the  municipality  to 
firewardens  and  their  helpers,  subject  to  refund  of  one-half  of  the  total 
amount  by  the  State. 

On  February  1,  1907,  Gaskill  decided  to  permanently  resign  his  posi- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  accepted  appointment  as  the  first 
State  Forester.  In  his  first  year,  Gaskill  established  a  forest  nursery  for 
growing  nursery  stock  to  be  used  in  reforesting  lands  acquired  by  the  state. 
He  organized  and  extended  the  cooperative  forestry  program  working  on 
the  properties  of  the  East  Orange  Watershed  and  the  Newark  City 
Watershed,  advising  both  as  to  reforestation  and  forest  management.  There 
were  also  several  private  owners  of  larger  areas  totalling  4,000  to  6,000  acres 
each,  and  a  few  small  forest  owners  who  took  advantage  of  his  advice.  An 
education  program  on  the  need  for  forestry  was  set  up.  The  Forest  Fire 
Service  was  materially  strengthened  and  enlarged.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
there  were  272  local  firewardens  in  addition  to  a  number  of  railroad 
employees  given  ex-officio  authority  as  firewardens  for  the  control  of  forest 
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fires  along  the  railroad  rights-of-way.  During  this  year  also,  the  beginning  of 
a  program  for  helping  landowners  put  into  effect  a  reforestation  program 
was  made  by  making  arrangements  with  a  number  of  commercial  nurseries 
to  furnish  seedlings  through  the  State  Forester  and  upon  his  recommenda- 
tion to  private  planters. 

By  1908  the  acreage  of  State  forest  land  had  increased  to  9,899  acres. 
Also,  a  definite  program  had  been  set  up  to  stimulate  the  promotion  of 
official  shade  tree  care  in  the  various  municipalities  in  the  State.  The 
woodlot  advice  and  reforestation  programs  were  also  considerably  enlarged. 

The  1909  Legislature,  at  the  urging  of  the  Forestry  Commission,  passed 
what  was  known  as  the  "Railroad  Fire  Line  Law."  Under  this  unique  statute 
all  of  the  railroads  in  the  State  were  required  to  construct  and  maintain 
specified  fire  barriers  on  each  side  of  the  railroad  right-of-way  as  prescribed 
and  approved  by  the  Forestry  Commission  in  all  areas  where  the  right-of 
way  ran  through  adjoining  woodlands.  About  180  miles  of  this  type  of  fire 
protection  was  installed  the  first  year. 

Railroad  fires  were  the  greatest  single  fire  menace.  Sparks  from  the 
stack,  ash  pans  and  the  application  of  brakes  were  all  responsible  for 
starting  these  railroad  fires.  New  Jersey  was  and  still  is  covered  with  a 
multiplicity  of  railroads  and  in  the  "Pine  Barrens"  where  the  conditions  were 
the  most  hazardous  there  was  considerable  railroad  mileage. 

The  law  of  1909  provided  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  wide 
fire  lines  along  every  railroad  that  traversed  and  exposed  to  burning  a 
considerable  body  of  forest.  In  executing  the  law,  the  Forest  Commission 
decided  that  all  fire  lines  would  be  110  feet  wide.  If  there  were  forests  on 
both  sides  of  the  track,  a  double  fire  line  was  cut.  If  forests  existed  on  only 
one  side  then  a  single  line  was  cut 

The  total  width  of  a  fire  line  where  forest  was  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
railroad  track  would  be  at  least  225  feet.  For  100  feet  from  the  nearest  rail 
all  the  debris  and  inflammable  material,  including  underbrush,  was  re- 
moved. There  was  then  a  bare  strip  cleared  of  everything  and  plowed  for  10 
feet  beyond  this,  making  a  total  of  110  feet  from  the  nearest  rail  to  the 
extremity  of  the  protected  area.  Obviously,  if  this  was  also  true  on  the  other 
side  of  the  track,  this  would  make  a  distance  of  220  feet,  and  since  standard 
gage  is  a  few  inches  less  than  5  feet,  this  makes  the  total  225  feet  as  the  total 
width  of  the  protected  zone  with  forests  on  both  sides  of  the  track. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  law,  the  railroads  began  to  comply  with  it 
and  establish  fire  lines.  Where  the  railroad  owned  right-of-way  was  not  225 
feet  in  width  obviously  in  establishing  these  fire  lines,  some  private  property 
had  to  be  cleared,  and  this  raised  a  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  fire  line 
law. 

On  May  27,  1910  James  Vreeland,  owner  of  property  in  Passaic  County 
across  which  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  had  been  required  to  make  a  fire 
line,  obtained  a  temporary  injunction  restraining  the  railroad  company  and 
the  Forest  Commission  from  entering  upon  his  land  for  that  purpose  on  the 
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ground  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional.  The  Forest  Commission  agreed 
that  the  suit  should  proceed  and  its  powers  under  the  law  definitely 
be  determined. 

The  Report  for  1911  shows  no  progress  on  the  suit.  Parenthetically,  this 
report  was  to  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Forest 
Park  Reservation  Commission. 

On  June  8,  1913,  the  Courts  declared  the  fire  line  law  unconstitutional  on 
the  grounds  that  it  appropriated  private  property  without  compensation. 

Despite  the  setback,  forestry  in  the  Garden  State  inched  forward.  By 
1910,  a  professionally-trained  technical  assistant  had  been  hired. 

But  the  state's  forest  policies  were  doomed  to  be  both  limited  by  and 
shaped  by  the  growing  urbanization  and  industrialization  that  was  mush- 
rooming throughout  the  northern  half  of  the  state. 


CHAPTER  23 

Maryland:  Politics  Do  Not  Fight  Fires 

//  you're  qualified  for  the  job  apply  to  the  State  Forester.  If  you're 
not,  my  influence  can't  help  you. 

— Governor  Harry  W.  Nice 

Forestry  in  Maryland  began  boldly  at  the  top  and  worked  its  way  down 
to  the  timberlands  and  woodlots.  In  the  beginning  there  was  little  general 
interest  in  forestry— and  practically  no  demand  for  it. 

The  Maryland  State  Board  of  Forestry  was  blueprinted  in  1906  by  a 
small  group  of  public-spirited  men  who  were  a  generation  ahead  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  Aware  of  the  efforts  toward  forest  conservation  being  made 
in  several  states  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  they  decided  that  Maryland 
ought  to  join  the  vanguard. 

Two  brothers,  Robert  and  John  W.  Garrett  of  Baltimore,  started  it.  "We'll 
donate  Swallow  Falls  on  the  Youghiogheny  River,  and  2,000  acres  of  scenic 
mountain  land,  including  virgin  hemlock  forests,  if  the  State  makes  ade- 
quate provision  for  its  care,"  they  told  State  Senator  W.  McCulloch  Brown 
of  Garrett  County. 

The  Senator  liked  the  idea.  So  did  General  Joseph  B.  Seth,  one  of  the 
Eastern  Shore's  leading  citizens  and  President  of  the  State  Senate.  And  it 
appealed  to  Dr.  William  Bullock  Clark,  head  of  the  Department  of  Geology 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  was  also  State  Geologist.  In  charge  of  the 
Maryland  Geological  Survey,  he  had  already  made  a  brief  study  of  forest 
conditions  in  Allegany  County. 

State  Senator  Brown  wrote  the  legislation— a  forest  act  which  has  never 
required  basic  change— and  introduced  it  in  the  General  Assembly.  General 
Seth  threw  his  weight  behind  it,  and  helped  achieve  enactment.  Thus,  the 
people  of  Maryland,  without  giving  much  thought,  either  to  approve  or 
oppose  and  most  certainly  unaware  of  its  full  significance,  had  a  new 
department  of  government.  And  it  was  on  a  firm  foundation,  starting  out 
with  a  2,000-acre  state  forest,  sound  forestry  legislation,  and  an  experi- 
enced technically  trained  State  Forester. 

In  fact,  state  forestry  in  Maryland  not  only  has  served  the  people  well,  it 
has  been  a  model  for  other  states.  Many  of  its  innovations  have  become 
widely  accepted  forestry  practices  throughout  the  country.  Several  factors 
have  contributed  to  this. 

First  and  foremost,  forestry  has  been  kept  out  of  politics.  Changes  in 
political  administrations  have  had  little  effect  on  State  forestry  programs  or 
personnel.   Only  three  men  have  headed  the  forestry  department  since  its 
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creation.  Fred  W.  Besley,  the  first  State  Forester,  served  36  years  until  his 
retirement  in  1942. 

And  while  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  was  imposed  from  the  top, 
responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  forestry  laws  and  regulations  has 
always  been  at  the  grass  roots,  or  more  accurately  at  the  tree  roots.  The 
people  of  each  community,  under  the  leadership  of  forest  wardens,  have 
the  responsibility,  not  only  for  forest  fire  control,  but  for  all  on-the-ground 
forest  activities,  while  the  counties  must  help  pay  the  costs. 

This  has  kept  forestry  in  Maryland  homespun  and  down-to-earth.  It  has 
been  and  is  now  strictly  a  local  product.  Not  one  acre  of  federally-owned 
National  Forest  is  to  be  found  between  the  Potomac  River  and  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  Line.  Forests  have  been  acquired  and  managed  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Old  Line  State  and  her  citizens. 

To  understand  the  motives  and  unusual  foresight  of  Maryland's  first 
forestry-minded  citizens,  it  is  necessary  to  look  back  several  generations  to 
their  forebears.  They  had  much  in  common. 

The  Garrett  brothers  inherited  from  their  grandfather,  John  W.  Garrett 
of  Baltimore,  the  beautiful  mountain  country  which  they  gave  the  State.  He 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  financiers  of  his  time.  Garrett  County  was  named 
in  his  honor.  As  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  which 
opened  the  forest  and  mineral  resources  of  western  Maryland,  he  was  the 
area's  greatest  promoter.  He  made  Garrett  County  a  fashionable  summer 
resort  for  the  quarter  of  a  century  following  the  Civil  War  when  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  built  great  hotels  at  Deer  Park  and  Oakland  in  the 
Allegany  highlands,  which  were  then  still  heavily  forested.  Guests  at  the 
hotels  included  Presidents  Grant,  Cleveland,  and  Harrison. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  close  to  the  rugged  outdoors  that  the  Garrett 
brothers  grew  up.  But  by  1900,  when  society  began  to  drift  away  from  the 
summer  hotels  in  Garrett  County,  young  Robert  Garrett  was  absorbed  in  the 
family  financial  business,  and  his  brother,  John,  in  a  diplomatic  career.  The 
memory  of  their  grandfather's  pride  in  the  country  had  not  faded,  however, 
nor  their  own  appreciation  of  the  isolated  beauty  of  the  inheritance  he  had 
left  them. 

"But  we  had  no  means  of  preserving  it,"  related  Robert  Garrett.  "And  we 
felt  such  scenic  mountain  land  should  not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate.  So  we 
offered  it  to  Maryland  if  the  State  would  make  proper  provisions  for  its 
care." 

State  Senator  W.  McCulloch  Brown,  to  whom  the  offer  was  first  made, 
was  about  20  years  older  than  the  Garrett  Brothers,  but  he  had  the  same 
educational,  social,  and  financial  background.  He,  too,  had  been  a  city  youth 
( in  New  York  instead  of  Baltimore )  who  learned  to  love  the  woods,  and  who 
in  his  manhood  had  been  given  land  in  Garrett  County  from  the  estate  of  his 
grandfather,  James  W.  McCulloch,  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  Currency  in  the 
Tyler  Administration. 

McCulloch  had  bought  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
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Potomac  in  1840,  and  had  built  a  summer  home  which  he  called  "Corunna." 
After  McCulloch  Brown  had  graduated  in  engineering  at  Yale  University 
(the  Garretts  were  Princeton  men)  his  health  was  not  robust  and  he 
suggested  to  his  mother,  who  had  inherited  the  Potomac  River  estate,  that 
he  develop  it. 

Thus  Brown  became  a  permanent  resident  of  Garrett  County  in  1882,  at 
a  time  when  coal  and  timber  resources  of  the  North  Branch  Valley  were  be- 
ing opened  to  development.  In  addition  to  operating  a  farm  and  raising 
pure-bred  sheep  and  cattle,  he  spent  considerable  time  surveying  mine  and 
timber  properties.  He  represented  Maryland  on  the  commission  which 
settled  the  controversial  state  line  between  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  at 
about  the  same  period  that  State  Geologist  Clark  helped  re-survey  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line. 

Maryland  will  always  have  cause  to  be  grateful  that  a  man  so  well 
qualified  was  at  hand  to  write  her  first  forestry  act.  Whether  Brown 
availed  himself  of  assistance  from  his  fellow  alumnus,  Gifford  Pinchot,  then 
head  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  of 
the  Yale  Forest  School,  which  had  recently  been  established,  is  not  known. 
But  he  wrote  a  forestry  bill  that  has  never  required  fundamental  change, 
although  additions  have  ben  made  to  meet  modern  needs. 

General  Seth  and  Dr.  Clark,  the  other  members  of  the  group  which 
established  Maryland  forestry,  were  early  conservationists.  Seth,  a  lawyer 
and  politician,  owned  considerable  land  on  the  Eastern  Shore  which  had 
come  to  his  family  as  a  direct  descendant  of  a  member  of  Lord  Calvert 
colony.  Maryland  has  a  perpetual  memorial  to  his  interest  in  forestry  in  the 
Seth  Demonstration  Forest  near  Easton,  part  of  which  was  given  to  the 
State  by  his  wife  after  the  General's  death  in  1927. 

To  Dr.  Clark  must  go  credit  for  the  first  official  forestry  work  in 
Maryland,  since  his  forest  survey  in  Allegany  County  was  made  in  1900.  The 
forestry  act  made  the  State  Geologist  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry,  and  as  he  was  chosen  an  executive  officer,  he  became  the  point  of 
contact  with  the  State  Forester,  a  happy  arrangement  which  lasted  until 
1917. 

V  Gifford  Pinchot  may  or  may  not  have  had  a  hand  in  the  writing  of  the 
State's  first  forestry  legislation,  but  there  is  no  question  about  his  influence 
on  the  training  and  background  of  Maryland's  first  State  Forester.  In  1900, 
Fred  W.  Besley  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Pinchot  "baked  apple  and 
gingerbread  club,"  a  weekly  gathering  at  the  first  Chief  Forester's  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  home  in  Washington  that  was  calculated,  among  other  things, 
to  encourage  the  young  "student  assistants"  he  was  training  in  forestry. 
Adequate  forestry  schools  had  not  yet  been  established. 

Besley  recalls  those  early  meetings  with  a  chuckle.  "Believe  me,"  he  says, 
"to  young  men  living  in  Washington  on  $40  a  month,  some  of  us  with 
families,  even  one  free  weekly  meal  of  milk,  gingerbread,  and  baked  apples 
helped  out." 
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The  budget  of  Pinchot's  Forestry  Division,  struggling  for  recognition  at 
the  time,  was  limited  and  the  student  assistants  were  paid  $25  a  month  and 
subsistence  in  the  field,  and  $40  a  month  while  on  statistical  work  in 
Washington. 

Pinchot  had  chosen  61  young  men  out  of  232  applicants  for  forestry 
training  and  sent  them  in  groups  all  over  the  country  to  make  forest  surveys 
and  collect  scientific  data.  Under  this  system,  Besley  cruised  a  tract  of 
timberland  in  the  Adirondacks,  moved  on  with  a  crew  to  the  jack  pines  of 
Michigan  and  spent  a  summer  in  Kentucky  photographing  forests  and 
measuring  white  oaks  with  calipers.  He  was  counting  rings  on  longleaf 
pine  in  Texas  to  determine  age  and  rate  of  growth  when  he  reached  the 
decision  that  if  forestry  was  to  be  his  field,  he  needed  technical  training.  The 
upshot  of  this  was  his  enrollment  at  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry. 

Besley's  first  job  after  graduating  in  1904  was  at  the  Halsey,  Nebraska 
tree  nursery  maintained  by  the  Federal  Government.  From  there  he 
transferred  to  Colorado  where  on  a  spring  morning  in  1906,  while  setting  out 
yellow  pine  seedlings  in  a  place  called  Clementine  Gulch,  a  horseman  rode 
up  with  a  telegram.  It  offered  him  the  job  of  State  Forester  of  Maryland  at 
a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year. 

His  initial  reaction  was  negative  because  of  his  familiarity  with  Mary- 
land's turbulent  politics.  He  was  afraid  of  a  political  appointment,  but  the 
more  he  thought  about  it,  the  more  challenging  the  offer  became.  There  was 
not  a  single  trained  forester  in  the  State  of  Maryland— and  the  majority  of 
people  knew  nothing  about  forestry,  and  perhaps  cared  less.  History  in 
state  forestry  could  be  made.  It  was  an  opportunity  he  could  not  resist.  He 
accepted  the  job. 

Several  centuries  of  timber  waste  and  destruction  in  Maryland  had 
preceded  the  creation  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  in  1906.  The  State's 
original  forest  wealth  had  been  all  but  destroyed.  State  forestry  had  to  set 
about  preserving  and  reclaiming  forest  land  while  at  the  same  time  meeting 
the  challenge  of  reversing  an  indifferent  and  often  hostile  public  attitude. 

Lord  Baltimore  was  more  impressed  with  the  primeval  forests  in  his 
colony  than  with  any  other  natural  resource.  He  considered  them  a 
storehouse  of  riches  unsurpassed  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

"There  are  a  great  many  hickory  trees  and  oaks  so  straight  and  tall  that 
beams,  60  feet  long  and  two  and  half  feet  wide,  can  be  made  of  them,"  he 
wrote  in  his  first  report  of  the  Maryland  Colony  in  1633.  "The  cypress  trees 
also  grow  to  a  height  of  80  feet  before  any  branches  and  three  men  with 
arms  extended  can  barely  reach  around  their  trunks.  .  .  .  There  are  alder,  ash 
and  chestnut  trees  as  large  as  those  which  grow  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France: 
and  cedars  equalling  those  which  Libanus  boasts  of." 

But  the  forests  were  not  considered  an  asset  or  treasure  house  of  wealth 
by  the  men  who  settled  the  colony.  They  formed  a  hated,  back-breaking 
wilderness  to  be  gotten  rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  hindered 
development,  besides  harboring  Indians  and  wild  animals.  To  clear  the  land 
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of  trees  in  order  to  cultivate  crops  to  feed  themselves  and  to  secure  an 
income  was  the  foremost  task  of  the  settlers. 

These  forests  also  were  believed  to  be  a  menace  to  health.  John 
Hammond  reported  such  a  theory  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  London  in 
1656,  and  medical  men  were  still  debating  the  question  when  George 
Washington  was  President.  Dr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  in  1794,  stated  he  did  not  believe  America 
would  ever  be  fully  developed  until  the  woods  were  cleared  off  to  make  it 
healthier. 

Nevertheless,  the  inroads  of  pioneer  axes  were  scarcely  discernible  in 
Maryland  in  1791,  when  the  State  ceded  land  to  the  Federal  government  to 
establish  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"The  most  striking  feature  of  America  is  the  rugged  and  dreary  prospects 
of  an  almost  universal  forest,"  wrote  F.  C.  Volney,  a  visiting  Frenchman, 
during  that  decade.  In  making  a  journey  through  Maryland,  he  reported,  "I 
always  found  the  roads,  or  rather  the  paths  bordered  and  obscured  by  copse 
or  forests,  whose  silence,  uniformity,  and  stillness  were  wearisome." 

Isaac  Weld,  Jr.,  an  Englishman,  writing  about  a  trip  from  Philadelphia  to 
Baltimore  in  1796,  pictured  Americans  as  having  "an  unconquerable  aver- 
sion to  trees:  and  whenever  a  settlement  is  made,  they  cut  away  all  before 
them  without  mercy;  not  one  is  spared.  .  .  . 

"But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  from  the  face  of  the  country  being 
entirely  overspread  with  trees,  the  eyes  of  the  people  become  satiated  with 
the  sight  of  them.  The  ground  cannot  be  tilled,  nor  can  the  inhabitants 
support  themselves  till  the  trees  are  removed;  they  are  looked  upon  as  a 
nuisance,  and  the  man  who  can  cut  down  the  largest  number  and  have  the 
fields  about  his  house  cleared  of  them  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  industrious 
citizen  and  the  one  making  the  most  improvement  in  the  country." 

The  first  widespread  industrial  destruction  of  Maryland  forests  was  to 
produce  charcoal.  Iron  was  so  badly  needed  by  the  early  settlers  that  in 
1719  an  act  of  the  Assembly  of  Maryland  offered  100  acres  of  land  to  anyone 
who  would  erect  an  iron  furnace.  The  Principio  Furnace,  in  Cecil  County, 
was  established  two  years  later,  and  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  there  were  17  or  18  forges,  in  addition  to  furnaces  and  other  iron  works, 
in  operation  in  Maryland. 

Large  amounts  of  charcoal  were  needed  to  fire  the  furnaces.  Records 
show  that  one  used  22  cords  of  oak  and  hickory  wood  a  day  to  make  the  840 
bushels  of  charcoal  needed  to  produce  two  tons  of  pig  iron.  The  Principio 
Furnace,  which  operated  almost  continuously  for  a  century,  required  10,000 
acres  of  woodlands  to  keep  it  going. 

Great  cypress  forests  covered  much  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  the  Eastern 
Shore.  Early  colonists  ruthlessly  cut  the  huge  trees,  but  many  of  the 
enormous  trunks  could  not  be  floated  down  the  rivers  or  dragged  out  of  the 
cozy  swampland.  So  over  the  years  as  the  Pocomoke  River  and  its  tributaries 
changed  courses,  the  logs  were  buried  in  the  mud  of  the  Pocomoke  Swamp 
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with  countless  others   that  had  fallen   in  previous   ages   through  natural 
causes. 

"Swamp  mining"  to  retrieve  these  great  logs  was  one  of  the  most  unique 
logging  industries  ever  witnessed  in  Maryland,  flourishing  around 
Whaleyville  in  Worcester  County  about  1850.  Today,  in  that  vicinity  and 
around  Berlin,  are  many  houses  with  roofs  and  sides  covered  with  cypress 
shingles  made  from  "bolts"  cut  from  sunken  logs. 

The  size  of  the  virgin  forests  in  Talbot  County  around  1850,  was  recalled 
by  General  Seth  in  his  "Recollections,"  published  in  1926. 

"Our  country  had  been  noted  for  its  large  trees,  particularly  white  oaks 
and  tulip  poplar,"  he  wrote.  "I  recall  a  tulip  poplar  that  stood  near  a 
farmhouse  on  a  public  road  about  two  miles  from  Easton.  It  was  said  to  have 
measured  27  feet  around  the  trunk,  six  feet  above  the  ground,  and  that  a 
man  could  ride  a  horse  beside  it  and  he  and  the  horse  would  be  hidden  from 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree.  The  lowest  limbs  were  45  feet  from  the 
ground.  Its  exposed  position  in  recent  years  made  it  a  mark  for  lightning 
and  it  was  repeatedly  struck  until  destroyed." 

As  the  years  passed,  frontiers  were  pushed  westward  across  Maryland. 
Permanent  settlers  and  lumbermen  moved  forward  together.  Only  the 
largest  and  best  trees  were  cut  for  the  sawmills  and  far  more  timber  was 
wasted  than  was  used.  "Burning  bees"  disposed  of  thousands  of  heaps  of 
discarded  logs. 

New  lumber  markets  opened  as  the  railroads  were  extended.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio,  which  was  chartered  in  1827,  reached  Cumberland  in 
1842— and  by  1857  there  was  a  line  through  to  St.  Louis.  Lumbermen 
felled  Maryland  forests  as  fast  as  they  could  move  their  sawmills. 

Timber  surpluses  were  exhausted  by  1890.  The  State  no  longer  produced 
more  timber  than  it  used.  Cleared  lands,  according  to  census  figures,  had 
increased  gradually  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  woodlands. 

The  mountain  forests  of  western  Maryland,  being  less  accessible,  were 
the  last  to  survive.  The  towering  white  pines  were  cut  first;  then  the  giant 
hemlocks  were  felled  and  stripped  of  their  bark  to  supply  the  growing 
tanning  industry,  while  the  huge  trunks  were  left  to  rot  on  the  ground.  In 
turn,  the  white  oak,  red  oak  and  maple  were  taken,  along  with  basswood, 
chestnut  and  birch.  Great  fires  followed  the  logging  operations  to  complete 
the  devastation  by  killing  young  growth. 

The  spectacular  beauty  of  a  Garrett  County  virgin  white  pine  forest  in 
1884,  which  was  later  logged  and  ravaged  by  fire,  was  portrayed  by  Forest 
Warden  J.  G.  Friend  during  a  forest  wardens'  conference  in  Oakland  in 
1924. 

"Had  our  predecessors  50  years  ago  taken  up  the  subject  of  forest 
preservation  and  the  control  of  forest  fires  as  zealously  as  you  gentlemen," 
he  declared,  "we  would  today  have  in  Garrett  County  a  white  pine  forest  of 
30,000  to  35,000  acres  ready  to  harvest.  This  great  loss  has  been  caused 
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mostly  by  forest  fires  which  destroyed  the   defective   trees  left  standing, 
which  would  have  reseeded  the  ground." 

He  told  then  how  as  a  boy  in  the  country  he  had  been  sent  to  escort  a 
stranger  to  the  north  side  of  Meadow  Mountain  through  a  scene  of 
indescribable  beauty. 

The  distance  was  10  or  12  miles,  seven  of  which  were  through  the  finest 
white  pine  forest  it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man  to  behold.  We  were  mounted 
on  a  powerful  black  horse,  he  in  the  saddle,  I  behind,  and  as  long  as  I  live  I 
will  never  forget  the  wonderful  scene  the  forest  presented. 

It  was  a  still,  clear  morning;  the  frost  glistened  in  festoons  on  every  pine 
needle  and  as  the  sun  rose  in  all  its  splendor,  just  as  we  topped  the  hill  south 
of  what  is  known  as  the  North  Glade,  that  vast  forest  of  white  pine  was 
glistening  as  if  it  were  bedecked  with  countless  millions  of  diamonds.  As  I 
gazed  out  in  rapture  on  that  magnificent  scene,  oblivious  of  the  man  in  front 
of  me,  he  stopped  the  horse  to  look  in  long  silence  as  though  spellbound. 

Then  exclamations  of  wonder  and  amazement  fell  from  his  lips  and  again 
he  was  silent,  motionless.  But  I  saw  his  lips  moving  and  have  no  doubt  that 
he  was  returning  thanks  to  the  Creator  of  all  things  for  allowing  his  vision  to 
rest  upon  a  scene  of  such  great  beauty. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  could  have  beheld  that  scene,  you  would  indeed 
wonder  why  there  was  not  an  earlier  effort  made  to  preserve  the  forests. 

Such  had  been  the  destructive  history  of  Maryland's  forests  before  the 
State  Board  of  Forestry  was  established. 

Besley  tackled  the  job  in  Maryland  single-handed— and  with  appropria- 
tions of  only  $2,000.  There  was  little  or  no  information  concerning  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  State's  woodlands,  so  he  set  about  getting  it— a 
task  that  required  seven  years  to  complete. 

The  early  work  of  State  Geologist  Clark  furnished  a  starting  point,  and 
using  his  topographic  maps,  Besley  plotted  the  area  and  forest  type  of 
woodlands  in  every  county.  Nothing  above  five-acre  woodlots  escaped  him. 
He  covered  the  state  by  riding  a  train  to  the  town  nearest  the  area  he 
planned  to  work,  then  hiring  a  horse  and  buggy  to  drive  out  into  the 
country. 

"I  tramped  every  cowpath  in  Maryland,"  he  says  of  that  survey. 

The  Forests  of  Maryland,  sl  complete  report  of  his  work,  was  published 
in  1916. 

While  he  was  collecting  data,  Besley  was  getting  acquainted  with  the 
people  of  Maryland— farmers,  woodsmen,  school  teachers,  county  officials, 
etc.  That  was  important  because  it  was  up  to  him  to  pick  the  forest  wardens 
to  be  commissioned  by  the  Governor,  and  he  realized  that  state  forestry  in 
Maryland  could  well  depend  upon  the  calibre  of  these  men.  One  thing  was 
sure,  they  would  have  to  be  men  in  sympathy  with  the  new  forestry 
program  and  above  reproach  in  their  communities,  since  the  people  as  a 
whole  were  not  yet  convinced  that  state  forestry  was  either  necessary  or 
desirable.  Nor  did  they  consider  forest  fires  an  unmitigated  evil,  accepting 
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them  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  some  localities  fires  were  even  set  to  improve 
grazing  conditions. 

There  were  no  applications  for  the  positions  of  forest  wardens— mainly 
because  there  was  no  salary  attached.  Often  the  only  fruitful  argument  in 
attracting  the  right  man  was  that  of  public  service.  But  as  time  passed  and 
the  number  of  forest  wardens  increased— and  the  State  Forester  acquired 
authority  to  give  many  of  them  paying  work— the  several  hundred  officers 
scattered  in  strategic  points  throughout  the  State  began  to  attract  political 
calculations. 

One  political  office  seeker  wrote  to  Governor  Albert  C.  Ritchie  declaring 
that  Forest  Warden  Abraham  Lincoln  Sines  of  Garrett  County  ought  to 
recommend  forest  wardens  of  the  same  political  faith  as  the  incoming 
administration.  The  complaining  letter  was  forwarded  to  Warden  Sines  and 
his  reply  to  the  Governor  has  become  a  tradition  in  the  forestry  department. 

"Politics  do  not  fight  fires,"  he  wrote.  "I  never  ask  a  man  his  politics  or  his 
religion.  Fighting  forest  fires  is  a  hard  job  and  takes  the  best  men  in  both 
parties." 

Another  Governor  had  learned  better  when  a  job  seeker  asked  him  for 
an  appointment  to  a  vacancy  for  a  tree  supervisor  in  southern  Maryland.  "If 
you're  qualified  for  the  job,  apply  to  the  State  Forester,"  Governor  Harry  W. 
Nice  replied.  "If  you're  not,  my  influence  won't  help  you." 

Unfortunately,  such  insulation  from  the  vagaries  of  politics  was  more  the 
exception  than  the  rule  in  most  states  in  those  early  years. 


PART  HI:  THE  WEST 

CHAPTER  24 

California:  Forestry  Resurrected 


A  Nation  such  as  ours,  with  all  of  the  great  resources  that  have  been 
and  still  are  ours  can  not  help  but  be  great.  But  if  these  resources 
be  wasted  this  nation,  like  others  that  have  gone  before  it,  must  crumble 
and  fall  into  dust  .  .  .  We  put  on  the  uniform;  we  shoulder  the  musket; 
we  follow  the  flag  in  times  of  war  and  do  not  hesitate  to  suffer  and 
die  for  the  benefit  of  our  country.  There  are  greater  problems  and 
crises  than  those  of  war.  They  are  the  crises  and  the  problems  of  peace. 

— Governor  George  Pardee,  before 
the  President's  Joint  Conservation 
Conference,  December  9,    1908. 

Between  1885  and  1893  when  California's  first  Board  of  Forestry  was  still 
alive,  its  most  serious  problem  was  the  almost  complete  failure  of  the 
National  Government  to  either  administer  or  protect  the  vast  forest  acreage 
under  its  dominion.  Rocked  with  corruption  and  graft,  hobbled  by  incompe- 
tence, the  Department  of  Interior  in  Washington  had  displayed  an  almost 
calculated  negligence  for  the  public  domain  during  most  of  its  existence. 
Yet,  ironically,  after  the  First  California  Board  of  Forestry  was  put  to 
ignominious  political  death  in  1893,  matters  began  to  improve  in  Washing- 
ton. 

California  no  longer  possessed  an  agency  to  oversee  the  welfare  of  her 
forests,  but  the  National  Government  was  finally  moving  toward  a  national 
forestry  policy.  The  Timber  and  Stone  Act,  which  had  led  to  wholesale 
plunder  of  the  public  domain,  was  repealed.  The  Homestead  Act  was 
amended  to  curb  the  steady  wearing  away  of  invaluable  forest  resources  by 
settlers  who  had  other  preoccupations. 

As  matters  went  down  hill  in  California  things  got  better  in  the  Capitol 
at  Washington. 

/  At  just  about  the  time  that  Gifford  Pinchot  and  Charles  S.  Sargent  and 
the  rest  of  the  National  Forest  Commission  were  staking  out  the  future 
outlines  of  a  National  Forest  system,  California's  invaluable  public  lands 
were  being  sold  off  to  lumbermen  from  the  ravaged  Lake  States  for  $1.25  an 
acre. 


•Excerpted  and  abridged  from  C.  Raymond  Clar's  "California  Government  and 
Forestry,"  State  of  California,  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Sacramento,  1959. 
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On  February  22,  1897,  President  Cleveland  in  one  of  his  last  important 
acts  of  office,  set  aside  21,000,000  acres  of  additional  public  domain  as 
Forest  Reserves. 

On  February  24,  the  President  signed  a  law  which  made  it  a  misdemean- 
or to  willfully  or  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  timber,  underbrush,  or  grass  on 
public  domain. 

But  not  so  auspiciously,  President  McKinley  on  June  4  of  that  same  year, 
1897,  after  considerable  warfare  within  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  placed 
the  Forest  Reserves  under  the  management  and  protection  of  the  publicly 
discredited  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  decision  looked  all  the  more 
ludicrous  because  nearly  all  the  foresters  in  Federal  Service  were  working 
for  Gifford  Pinchot  in  the  Agriculture  Department. 

With  nothing  in  the  way  of  talent  or  money  to  properly  manage  the 
forest  lands,  Interior  gave  the  states  little  to  hope  for  in  the  way  of 
improvement  over  their  past  experiences  with  Federal  mismanagement. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  setting  aside  of  vast  acreages  of  forest  land 
caused  bitter  resistance  throughout  the  West.  But  California  seemed  to  be 
an  exception.  Those  Californians  who  were  outspoken  on  forestry  matters 
wanted  more,  not  less,  Federal  protection  for  the  public  domain.  Not  happy 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  they  were  reconciled  nevertheless  to 
accepting  half  a  loaf. 

Abbot  Kinney  wrote  in  1899 : 

That  year  (1897)  was  the  first  time  the  Federal  Government  recognized  its 
duty  to  manage  and  care  for  these  reserves.  While  the  patrol  to  watch  over 
the  Forest  Reserves  appointed  under  the  usual  political  methods  was 
imperfectly  organized  and  not  effective,  still  it  was  a  step  in  the  recognition 
of  a  plain  duty. 

Californians  had  barely  a  leg  to  stand  on  in  criticizing  the  Federal 
Government  anyway  until  they  did  something  about  their  own  state  of 
affairs.  And  as  the  first  step  in  that  direction,  they  did  the  natural  thing: 
they  organized. 

On  January  21,  1899,  in  the  hall  of  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
San  Francisco,  54  delegates  with  credentials  from  24  organizations  met. 
Included  were  horticultural  and  agricultural  societies,  the  University  of 
California,  the  Yosemite  State  Park  Commission,  the  Miners  Association, 
John  Muir's  Sierra  Club,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  San  Francisco. 

At  this  meeting  the  "California  Society  for  Conserving  Waters  and 
Protecting  Forests"  was  organized.  J.  M.  Gleaves,  U.S.  Surveyor-General, 
was  elected  president.  Among  the  three  vice  presidents  was  Abbot  Kinney. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  requesting  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  non-salaried 
commission  to  study  and  report,  by  the  time  of  the  next  legislative  session, 
upon  water  and  forest  conditions  in  California.  In  addition,  the  Legislature 
was  requested  to  institute  a  School  of  Forestry  at  Berkeley.  Unfortunately, 
within  a  short  time  the  organization  died  for  lack  of  money  and  support. 
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They  tried  again.  Once  more  in  San  Francisco  another  prestigious 
meeting  was  called.  The  Spanish-American  War  was  on.  But  not  even  the 
jungle  righting  of  Americans  against  the  insurrectionist  Auginaldo,  nor  the 
foundering  of  the  U.S.  cruiser  Charleston  on  a  Philippine  rock,  could  detract 
from  the  news  of  the  big  meeting.  San  Francisco  newspapers  of  November 
14,  15  and  16  featured  the  story  of  the  "Flood-Storage  Convention." 

The  assembled  delegates  overflowed  the  Maple  Room  of  the  Palace 
Hotel.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  printed  in  full. 
Among  many  other  recommendations  was  that: 

The  preservation  of  existing  forest  and  the  forestation  of  denuded  areas  is 
strongly  recommended  to  Congress  by  extending  the  reserves  and  by  all 
other  possible  means. 

Also  it  was  agreed  that  the  permanent  organization  would  be  known  as 
the  California  Water  and  Forest  Association.  Soon  there  were  5,000  mem- 
bers, practically  a  roster  of  "Who's  Who"  in  California  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  A  monthly  magazine  called  Water  and  Forest  was  published  and 
distributed  to  more  than  168  towns  and  cities. 

Promptly,  a  letter  was  directed  to  Gifford  Pinchot  in  Washington.  The 
question:  How  far  can  the  State  of  California  go  in  protecting  its  water 
supply  through  the  control  of  forest  lands  now  in  private  ownership?  With 
the  question  was  printed  part  of  the  answer  which  the  association  expected 
to  receive : 

Obviously,  we  must  look  to  the  Nation  for  legislation  affecting  the  public 
areas,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  control  of  private  lands  .  .  .  assuming 
that  public  authority  may  be  exerted  over  them  at  all  .  .  .  lies  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State. 

From  the  beginning,  the  association  pledged  itself  to  co-operate  "with 
the  two  universities  and  the  National  Government  until  such  time  as  the 
State  should  have  an  administration  of  its  own." 

The  Water  and  Forest  Association  began  making  its  presence  felt  at 
Sacramento.  Finally,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  1901 : 

WHEREAS  the  United  States  owns  in  California  8,000,000  acres  of 
forest  reserves;  and 

WHEREAS,  More  timber  is  destroyed  in  the  State  every  year  through 
forest  fires  than  is  needed  for  five  years  of  economic  use;  and 

WHEREAS,  Roads  should  be  constructed  and  maintained  so  that  forests 
of  enormous  value  may  be  accessible  and  may  be  protected  from  forest  fires; 
and 

WHEREAS,  The  services  of  trained  foresters  are  needed  that  only  trees 
ripe  for  the  ax  may  be  cut,  thus  introducing  a  system  of  forestry  successfully 
used  in  European  countries,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  inauguration  of  forestry  as  an  income-producing 
industry  would  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  men,  notably  soldiers 
honorably  discharged  from  government  service,  and 
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WHEREAS,  Even  a  portion  of  the  millions  of  acres  of  government 
reserves,  under  a  system  of  forestry  would  yield  a  revenue  sufficient  in 
amount  annually  to  purchase  all  the  groves  of  sequoias  (giant  trees  nowhere 
else  existing  in  the  world)  now  owned  by  private  parties;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED:  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California 
jointly,  that  on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States  Government  itself, 
we  urge  an  appropriation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  money  to 
be  expended  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  named  in  the  above 
preamble,  and  we  instruct  our  Senators  and  request  our  Representatives  to 
use  their  best  efforts  to  accomplish  the  purpose  herein  recommended. 

The  Resolution  arrived  in  Washington  and  promptly  disappeared.  Two 
years  were  still  to  go  by  before  the  conservation  forces  were  able  to  win  a 
victory.  It  came  with  the  next  gubernatorial  election. 

George  Cooper  Pardee  took  office  on  January  7,  1903  as  California's 
twenty-first  Governor. 

The  activities  of  the  California  Water  and  Forest  Association  were  just 
about  at  their  peak  when  Pardee  was  campaigning  in  1902.  He  was  strongly 
identified  with  the  early  struggle  to  bring  forest  conservation  to  California, 
and  so  was  a  natural  champion  of  the  Conservationists. 

The  front  page  of  the  Sacramento  Record  Union  of  January  8,  1903,  was 
topped  by  this  banner  headline : 

GOVERNOR  GEORGE  C.  PARDEE  DELIVERS  HIS 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

Pressing  Need  of  Protecting  the  Streams  and  Forests  of 

California  From  Destruction 

In  1200  words  Pardee  summarized  the  forestry  situation.  He  spoke  about 
the  waste  of  natural  resources,  the  fraudulent  land  claims,  the  need  for 
Congress  to  provide  sound  legislation  for  the  public  domain,  the  danger  to 
second-growth  timber  because  of  fire  hazards  in  logging  slash: 

I  call  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  instant  need  of  some  action  to 
protect  our  present  forests  and  promote  the  growth  of  new  ones  in  the  place 
of  those  no  longer  ours.  Let  some  protection  be  given;  at  least  let  the  danger 
of  fires,  as  set  forth  above,  be  guarded  against  by  all  possible  precautions. 

The  next  day  the  same  newspaper  devoted  a  full  column  in  an  editorial 
on  the  Governor's  message: 

That  portion  of  Governor  Pardee's  message  relating  to  the  destruction  of  the 
forests  in  this  State  will  be  read  by  persons  intelligent  upon  this  subject  with 
peculiar  gratification.  ...  It  is  most  gratifying  evidence  of  progress  toward 
the  preservation  of  forests  that  at  last  a  Governor  of  the  State  of  California  is 
able  and  willing  to  treat  this  subject  with  precision  and  emphasis,  and  at  the 
same  time,  with  an  intelligence  which  would  do  credit  to  a  professional 
forester. 

Two  months  after  his  inauguration  a  bill  authorizing  a  survey  of  the 
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forest  and  water  conditions  in  California  wound  up  on  Pardee's  desk.    He 
signed  it.  The  law  stipulated  that: 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  are  hereby  empowered  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  forest  resources  of  the  state  and 
their  proper  conservation,  and  especially  with  a  view  to  formulating  a  proper 
state  forestry  policy,  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  May  30,  1903  was  a  story: 

That  California  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Government  just 
now  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Gifford  Pinchot,  head  of  the  U.S.  Forestry 
Bureau,  has  a  corps  of  his  ablest  men  at  work  in  California  investigating 
forestry  conditions.  When  Mr.  Pinchot  arrives  next  month  it  is  expected  he 
will  formulate  a  forestry  system  for  California.  The  points  to  be  considered 
are: 

How  to  prevent  destruction  by  forest  fire. 

How  to  permit  the  carrying  on  of  the  lumber  industry  and  yet  allow  the 
forests  to  grow  and  improve. 

The  best  methods  to  be  pursued  in  reforesting  the  denuded  area  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  State. 

Pasturing  in  forest  land — when  to  be  permitted  and  when  forbidden. 

These  plans  are  declared  by  Secretary  Melick  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
to  be  the  most  important  steps  ever  taken  in  California  touching  the  forestry 
problem.  .  .  .  These  matters  will  be  accomplished,  it  is  expected,  by  sug- 
gesting Laws  to  be  enacted  by  the  State  of  California  and  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  survey  was  to  attack  five  major  problems:  (1)  state  cooperation  (2) 
reserve  boundaries  (3)  fire  protection  (4)  forest  replacement  on  Southern 
California  watersheds  and  ( 5 )  co-operative  planting  of  eucalyptus. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  great  hope  in  Southern  California  when  the  survey 
began  was  to  develop  a  method  of  securing  a  high  forest  on  the  chaparral 
slopes.  It  was  commonly  believed  that  trees  would  increase  the  outflow  of 
ground  water  and  at  the  same  time  provide  greater  protection  for  the 
watershed. 

Before  long,  however,  the  survey  crews  concluded  "that  brush  cover  is  a 
very  good  conserver  of  moisture  in  the  absence  of  tree  cover."  It  was  also 
agreed  that  fire  had  caused  the  chaparral  to  extend  its  range  and  that  the 
artificial  regeneration  of  a  high  forest  in  this  area  would  be  slow  and 
cl  iff] cult,  and  even  impossible  unless  fire  could  be  controlled. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  the  survey  was  deeply  involved  with  the 
lumber  industry.  Several  progressive  lumber  companies  joined  in  the  work. 

By  1905,  the  studies  had  generated  a  new  awareness  of  the  forest  condi- 
tions in  the  state  and  a  new  readiness  in  the  California  legislature  to  do 
something  about  them. 

"We  should  not  be  afraid  to  make  investments  on  which  the  returns  may 
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be  delayed  beyond  the  immediate  present.  It  is  our  duty  to  be  State 
builders,"  Pardee  told  the  legislature. 

In  that  session,  two  of  the  most  important  California  forestry  bills 
became  law. 

A  new  law  established  a  forestry  agency  in  California  once  again. 

Destructive  amendments  eliminated  many  of  the  desirable  features  of  the 
original  legislation,  such  as  appropriations  for  State  Rangers  and  fire 
suppression,  but  the  bill  did  recreate  a  State  Board  of  Forestry  and 
established  the  office  of  State  Forester.  The  Board  ex-officio,  consisted  of 
the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney  General,  and  the  State  Forester. 

The  Act  also  provided  that  the  State  Forester  was  to  be  a  technically 
trained  forester  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  State  Forester  was  empowered  to  appoint  two  Assistant  Foresters  at 
salaries  not  to  exceed  $1,200.  It  also  provided  for  cooperation  between 
towns,  counties,  corporations,  and  individuals  in  preparing  plans  for  the 
protection,  improvement,  and  replacement  of  trees,  woodlots,  and  timber 
tracts.  The  duties  of  the  State  Forester,  Assistant  Foresters,  and  Fire 
Wardens  were  principally  to  enforce  laws  affecting  the  state's  forest  lands, 
and  suppress  fires  in  cooperation  with  local  bodies.  Provisions  were  made  for 
the  prosecution  of  violations  of  fire  laws  by  the  District  Attorney.  The  State 
Board  had  authority  to  assure  that  private  lands  were  properly  protected  by 
the  owners.  If  the  state  was  compelled  to  step  in  and  protection  was  given 
to  suppress  fires,  the  cost  could  be  charged  as  a  lien  against  the  property. 
The  Board  was  given,  in  addition,  responsibility  for  the  supervision  and  care 
of  State  Parks.  ( By  this  time  the  State  had  acquired  the  California  Redwood 
Park  and  the  Mt.  Hamilton  Tract  in  Santa  Clara  County. ) 

Just  one  month  before  California  created  its  Second  Board  of  Forestry, 
jurisdiction  over  the  National  Forest  Reserves  had  been  transferred  from  the 
scandal-ridden  Interior  Department  to  Pinchot  and  his  technically-trained 
staff  of  foresters  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Wrote  Pinchot  from 
Washington  to  the  California  Water  and  Forest  Association: 

I  think  you  are  especially  to  be  congratulated  for  getting  the  State  Forest  bill 
passed  in  such  good  shape.  If  the  counties  will  take  advantage  of  the 
authority  contained  in  the  bill  and  appropriate  a  reasonable  amount  to  pay 
for  fire  fighting,  this  California  bill  will  probably  rank  in  its  practical  effect 
higher  than  any  other  State  forest  law. 

The  new  Board  did  not  want  to  schedule  a  meeting  until  a  State 
Forester  had  been  appointed  and  Governor  Pardee  did  not  delay  in  going 
about  that  task.  Just  10  days  after  signing  the  law,  the  Governor  wrote  to  his 
friend  Pinchot  in  Washington: 

Now  I  know  nothing  about  such  matters.  You  do.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
will  get  best  results,  all  other  things  being  equal,  from  a  California  man  who 
knows  our  country  and  our  people.  But  above  all,  we  want  an  educated, 
experienced,  level-headed,  tactful  man  who  can  get  results  by  making  the 
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other  fellow  think  he  is  doing  it  all  by  himself.  It  is,  of  course,  a  pretty 
difficult  thing  to  get  all  these  qualifications  in  one  man.  But  it  ought  not  to 
be  an  impossibility,  ought  it?  Knowing  you  to  be  a  good-natured  man,  I  take 
this  liberty  of  trying  to  continue,  with  reasonable  hope  of  success,  your  good 
offices  for  my  State." 

On  June  5,  Pinchot  telegraphed  the  Governor: 
"Have  found  right  man  for  state  forester.  Am  writing  today." 
Pinchot  explained  in  the  letter  that  followed  that  he  had  selected  one  of 
his  own  men: 

.  .  .The  solution  which  now  offers  is  the  application  of  E.  T.  Allen,  Assistant 
Forester  in  this  Bureau,  upon  condition  that  he  may  retain  a  collaboratorship 
with  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  paying  him  $300  a  year. 

I  thoroughly  endorse  this  arrangement,  which  it  seems  to  me  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  both  sides.  Mr.  Allen  is  a  western  man,  having  passed  his 
childhood  in  California  and  lived  ten  years  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  arrangement  with  Mr.  Allen,  and  I  venture  to  believe  it  will  be 
satisfactory  to  you,  is  that  he  shall  continue  to  serve  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
as  chief  inspector  of  the  National  Forest  Reserves  in  California. 

This  need  not  make  him  less  efficient  for  the  State,  for  most  of  the  reserve 
work  will  be  done  by  Assistant  Forest  Inspectors  under  his  general  direction. 
Moreover,  the  reserves  really  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  and  I  see  a 
direct  advantage  in  the  State  Forester  having  a  voice  in  their  administration. 
Under  this  plan,  both  the  State  and  the  National  work  will  be  centerd  in  a 
single  office,  and  the  cooperation  between  the  two  will  be  constant  and 
effective. 

The  Governor  accepted  both  the  man  and  the  proposition.  Allen  was 
appointed  the  first  State  Forester  on  July  12,  1905. 

Though  not  formally  schooled  in  forestry,  he  had  thoroughly  schooled 
himself.  He  first  went  to  work  as  a  reporter  on  a  Tacoma  newspaper.  In  1898 
he  received  a  Congressional  appointment  as  the  first  forest  ranger  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Soon  he  went  to  Washington  where  he  came  under  the 
eye  of  Pinchot.  He  contributed  a  great  deal  toward  the  administrative 
development  of  what  was  to  become  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Pinchot  noted 
that  Allen  did  most  of  the  compilation  of  "A  Forest  Reserve  Manual"  in 
1901-02  for  the  General  Land  Office  and,  in  1901,  Allen  wrote  a  bulletin  on 
Western  Hemlock. 

During  1903  and  1904,  he  was  one  of  Pinchot's  elite  corps  of  "boundary 
boys."  This  was  rough  and  often  dangerous  work.  He  was  assigned  the 
entire  State  of  Colorado  for  the  determination  of  proper  National  Forest 
boundaries. 

On  July  12,  1905,  newsmen  interviewed  the  29  year  old  State  Forester. 
The  Sacramento  Union  reported  it  thus: 

"I  will  have,"  said  he,  "the  duty  of  advising  the  people  concerning  the 
forestry  of  the  State.  I  expect  that  for  some  time  my  activity  will  relate  most 
largely  to  the  matter  of  prevention  of  forest  fires.  The  endeavor  will  be  to 
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educate  and  persuade  the  people,  first  by  disseminating  information 
showing  how  profoundly  their  interests  are  involved  in  the  forestry  ques- 
tion. I  shall  strive  to  get  the  cooperation  of  lumber  dealers,  loggers, 
timbermen  and  millmen,  hunters  and  all  others  so  as  to  enlist  them  cordially 
in  the  work  the  State  is  entering  upon.  Not  much  will  be  done,  therefore,  at 
first  regarding  promoting  young  growth,  planting,  reforestation,  etc.;  all  that 
will  come  later." 

On  July  18,  in  Sacramento,  the  Board  met  for  the  first  time. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  asked  Allen  what  he  wished  to  do  first,  and 
the  State  Forester  said  he  needed  official  stationery.  Then  he  would  comply 
with  the  law  and  prepare,  distribute,  and  post  abstracts  of  all  forestry  laws. 
However,  he  felt  that  preparation  of  the  material  would  not  be  worthwhile 
until  wardens  were  appointed  to  properly  distribute  it. 

On  December  1,  1905,  Allen  addressed  the  San  Francisco  convention  of 
the  California  Water  and  Forest  Association.  He  reported  that  the  Board  of 
Forestry  had  really  begun  to  function  about  the  first  of  August.  Since  then 
the  California  Redwood  Park  had  occupied  much  of  his  time.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Legislature  had  provided  $10,000  a  year  for  the  management  of 
the  park  and  only  $8,000  for  the  remainder  of  the  work.  During  his  brief 
tenure,  he  explained,  twelve  miles  of  firebreak  had  been  constructed  around 
the  park,  because,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  little  point  in  using  available 
funds  to  develop  recreational  facilities  until  the  high  exposure  to  forest  fires 
had  been  reduced.  Concerning  the  protection  of  the  remainder  of  the  State 
outside  of  the  National  reserves,  from  forest  fire,  Allen  had  something  to  say 
about  this  effort: 

The  results  of  the  campaign  so  far  indicate  that  many  counties  will  have  a 
good  organization  next  spring  but  that  there  can  never  be  complete  success 
without  further  legislation  for  more  liberal  State  aid.  This  has  been  the 
history  of  similar  attempts  in  other  States,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  California 
will  prove  the  exception  to  the  rule  that  local  interests  alone  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  take  adequate  steps  for  forest  protection. 

Editorially  the  magazine  Water  and  Forest  (January  1906)  obviously 
felt  compelled  to  speak  plainly  when  it  considered  his  speech.  Said  the 
editor: 

While  it  (the  Forest  Protection  Act  of  1905)  is  a  fair  foundation  on  which  to 
build  a  forest  policy,  it  is,  in  its  present  stage  largely  ineffective.  The 
provisions  that  would  have  made  it  effective  were  cut  out  of  it  on  its  way 
through  the  Legislation,  and  it  fails  to  meet  the  expectations  with  which  it 
was  passed.  Two  points  call  for  remedy.  The  question  of  financing  the  forest 
administration  must  be  reconsidered,  and  the  state  must  be  given  a  stronger 
control  over  forest  protection.  .  .  . 

In  his  first  report  to  the  Governor  in  June  of  1906  Allen  was  optimistic, 
although  he  said,  "There  is,  and  long  will  be,  a  dangerously  wide  indiffer- 
ence to  the  necessity  of  forest  preservation."  He  was,  nevertheless,  surprised 
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at  the  latent  support  which  came  forth  when  he  offered  leadership.  By  1906 
there  were  200  men  scattered  throughout  the  State  pledged  to  command 
assistance  in  fighting  fires  and  to  enforce  the  laws.  But  the  laws  were  far 
from  adequate  as  yet.  And  while  there  was  intense  interest  in  fire  protection 
in  Southern  California,  there  was  indifference  in  the  north.  Allen  was  greatly 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  clerical  help  and  had  an  impossible  time  of  it 
trying  to  attract  technical  assistants  at  the  salaries  offered. 

Regarding  the  survey  of  forest  conditions,  still  under  way  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  Allen  was  a  little  disturbed. 

...  It  is  recommended  that,  hereafter,  so  long  as  the  co-operative  in- 
vestigations continue,  the  State  insists  on  having  at  least  an  equal  voice, 
regarding  every  detail.  In  self  justification  and  in  no  spirit  of  criticism  of  the 
Service  for  delays  largely  unavoidable,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  results  of 
the  past  three  years'  investigations  have  only  just  begun  to  arrive  and 
consequently  were  not  in  time  to  be  of  use  by  the  State  Forester  during  the 
past  year.  Had  they  been  available  earlier,  the  efficiency  of  this  office  would 
have  been  considerably  increased. 

Thus  began  the  friendly  co-operative  competition  between  the  State 
Forest  Service  and  its  big  brother  in  Washington. 

But  in  1906,  Allen's  father  fell  ill  and  for  personal  reasons  he  resigned. 
He  no  doubt  accomplished  all  that  could  be  accomplished  in  his  brief  tenure 
as  State  Forester.  But  he  did  not  stop  there.  He  went  on  to  blaze  new  trails. 

He  later  became  the  first  U.S.  District  Forester  in  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Alaska. 

In  1909,  a  meeting  of  leading  lumbermen  was  held  in  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton. Present  were  representatives  of  the  four  states  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
From  that  meeting  grew  the  Western  Forest  and  Conservation  Associa- 
tion. Among  those  present  were  Allen  and  W.  B.  Greeley,  of  the  Forest 
Service.  Allen  apparently  set  the  keynote  for  his  future  life  work  as  well  as 
the  Association  when  he  took  the  floor  and  said,  "I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  permanent  organization  should  be  an  Association  where  there 
would  be  no  divided  interests.  The  object  of  the  Association  will  be  to 
protect  the  timber  from  fire,  and  it  should  embrace  the  whole  United  States 
in  so  far  as  that  interest  is  concerned." 

It  was  promptly  agreed  to  employ  a  permanent  secretary-forester  for  the 
Association  and  Allen  was  hired.  His  first  aim  was  to  accomplish  co- 
operative fire  protection,  then  conservative  harvesting  of  timber,  then  a 
scientific  method  of  fixing  taxes  upon  timberland.  He  said  it  was  his  greatest 
hope  to  "help  pioneer  those  Pacific  Coast  forest  policies  which  will  prove 
permanently  dependable  because  of  a  fair  sharing  of  both  profits  and  re- 
sponsibilities." 

Allen  came  down  to  San  Francisco  in  1909  to  help  organize  the 
California  Forest  Protective  Association,  and  the  next  year  helped  develop  a 
fire  association  in  Oregon.  In  1911,  he  wrote  a  popular  textbook  on  forest 
economics  entitled,  Practical  Forestry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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As  a  personal  friend  of  Senator  McNary  of  Oregon,  Allen  was  later 
credited  with  creating  the  fundamental  precepts  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act 
of  1924.  The  sections  dealing  with  co-operation  are  said  to  be  unchanged 
from  his  original  draft  of  the  bill.  Thereafter,  he  worked  upon  timber 
taxation  and  timber  insurance.  W.  B  Greeley  states  that  Allen  was  a  master 
strategist  in  bringing  the  lumber  industry  and  government  into  working 
harmony. 

When  the  depression  of  the  1930's  arrived,  Allen  was  fated  to  become  an 
advisor  to  the  President  and  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  in 
formulating  forestry  work  measures.  He  helped  shape  the  formulation  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  as  a  result  of  his  experience  with  the  labor 
camps  conducted  by  the  California  Division  of  Forestry.  He  also  was 
prominent  in  developing  the  lumbering  codes  of  the  depression  era. 

In  helping  Governor  Pardee  find  a  new  State  Forester,  Allen  declared: 

In  my  opinion  the  most  desirable  qualification  is  ability  to  make  friends  and 
inspire  confidence,  rather  than  advanced  training  in  forestry.  Better  be  able 
to  make  other  people  do  things  than  do  it  himself,  for  this  is  the  principle  of 
the  law.  He  must  not  appear  too  young,  he  must  look  and  act  as  though  he 
has  always  lived  in  the  West,  he  must  be  a  convincing  talker,  but  not  too 
windy,  and  he  must  be  a  bit  of  a  mixer  and  a  politician  in  spirit. 

One  amusing  aspect  of  this  letter:  Allen  had  doubts  about  W.  B 
Greeley,  a  young  graduate  of  the  University  of  California  who,  apparently, 
was  already  making  his  presence  felt  in  the  infant  world  of  professional 
forestry.  Allen  conceded  that  Greeley's  intolerance  of  other  people's  views, 
"due  to  rather  sudden  advancement,  may  be  outgrown."  However,  the 
brilliant  young  man  might  not  meet  the  peculiar  demands  placed  upon  the 
State  Forester  of  California.  A  half  century  later  many  would  consider 
Greeley's  term  as  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  an  unsurpassed  example 
of  fine  public  administration.  And,  of  course,  both  Allen  and  Greeley  came 
to  work  closely  together  in  the  Northwest. 

Only  one  potential  State  Forester  came  forward  to  apply  for  the 
California  post,  however.  Certainly  the  salary  offered  was  no  inducement, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  one  was  expected  to  labor  called  for  the 
optimism  of  youth,  if  nothing  else.  So  once  again  the  State  of  California 
hired  a  State  Forester  only  29  years  old. 

In  his  general  listing  of  potential  successors  Allen  had  told  the  Governor, 

Mr.  Gerard  B.  Lull,  of  the  Forest  Service,  at  present  in  charge  of  the 
Government's  co-operative  tree  planting  work  with  private  owners  in  this 
State,  happens  to  have  told  me  more  than  once  that  he  would  like  such  a 
position  because  of  its  peculiar  problems.  ...  I  think  he  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent man. 

So  Lull  was  hired. 

Lull  devoted  most  of  his  effort  to  county  cooperation.  County  Supervisors 
appropriated  amounts  varying  from  $500  to  $1,000,  depending  upon  the  fires 
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and  the  financial  condition  of  the  county.  The  purpose  of  these  appropria- 
tions was  to  allow  payments  of  25^  to  300  per  hour  to  fire  fighters  for  time 
spent  suppressing  fires.  County  Boards  of  Supervisors  recommended  persons 
for  appointment  as  Fire  Wardens.  These  usually,  however,  left  a  great  deal 
to  be  desired  and  although  ten  counties  were  active  in  the  program,  there 
appeared  to  be  no  sound  organizational  structure. 

He  addressed  himself  to  better  cooperation  with  the  counties,  increased 
the  size  of  the  volunteer  fire  warden  force  (by  1908  he  had  appointed  721, 
of  which  269  were  employees  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service). 

But  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  incident  of  his  brief  tenure  in  office 
was  the  eucalyptus  boom.  Californians  had  suddenly  gone  berserk  planting 
this  tree  from  Australia  with  the  strong,  aromatic  odor  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  become  the  answer  to  the  Golden  State's  hardwood  needs. 

Even  Lull  was  infected  with  inflated  optimism: 

"It  may  mean  eventually  that  the  eucalyptus  industry  will  be  even  a 
more  fruitful  source  of  revenue  to  the  State  of  California  than  the  orange 
industry  has  been,"  he  remarked  at  one  point.  But  before  many  months 
passed  the  props  were  knocked  from  under  the  boom.  Methods  of  timber 
harvesting  changed.  Timber  famine  no  longer  appeared  imminent.  Lumber 
demand  dropped  as  automobiles  and  trucks  replaced  wagons  and  carriages. 
Farm  implement  manufacturers  turned  to  iron  and  steel,  and  experience 
proved  other  woods  more  suitable  for  furniture.  The  great  groves  and  many 
miles  of  eucalyptus  windbreaks  have  provided  beauty  and  relief  to  the  valley 
landscapes  of  California,  but  they  added  very  little  to  the  California 
economy. 

It  was  this  fleeting  promise  of  a  glowing  future  in  eucalyptus,  however, 
which  finally  lured  Lull  out  of  state  service.  In  1910,  he  left  the  Board  of 
Forestry  for  private  industry  and  disappeared  from  Western  forestry  affairs 
forever.  His  career  as  State  Forester  had  been  embittered  by  the  so-called 
"Redwood  Park"  scandal  in  which  he  had  hired  private  contractors  to  clear 
out  of  the  park  redwoods  burned  in  a  disastrous  1904  fire.  The  many 
wilderness  advocates,  along  with  the  press,  exacerbated  him  for  a  "sell  out" 
and  the  ensuing  uproar  led  to  the  introduction  of  several  bills  in  the 
legislature  obviously  aimed  at  curbing  such  attempts,  in  the  future.  The 
after-taste  of  this  experience  was  apparently  bad  enough  to  make  the 
ephemeral  ghost  of  an  illusory  future  in  eucalyptus  look  pretty  comforting. 
So  he  left. 

But  Lull's  political  education  was  nothing  compared  to  Governor  George 
Pardee's  who  was  blanked  out  of  a  second  term  as  Governor,  despite  a 
notable  administration,  by  the  notorious  "Railroad  Machine"  which  con- 
trolled California  politics.  Pardee,  like  his  idol  and  good  friend,  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  did  not  take  orders.  He  refused  to  endear  himself  to  the  king 
makers.  So  the  machine,  in  the  reprehensible  Santa  Cruz  Republican 
Convention  of  1906,  summarily  shoved  Pardee  aside  in  favor  of  a  more 
pliant  James  Norris  Gillett. 
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When  T.  R.  called,  at  Gifford  Pinchot's  suggestion,  the  Governor's 
Conference  on  Conservation  in  1908,  ex-Governor  Pardee  was  there;  "One  of 
the  best  friends  conservation  ever  had,"  said  Pinchot,  and  he  spoke  up,  loud 
and  clear. 

And  when  the  time  came,  in  1909,  for  the  real  accounting,  Pardee  was 
there  again.  In  the  heat  of  the  Pinchot-Ballinger  controversy,  the  schism 
between  T.  R.  and  Taft,  when  American  resource  policy  was  a  bone  bitterly 
fought  for  between  the  unorganized  public  interest  and  the  private  corpora- 
tions, Pardee  crowed: 

"Is  it  not  about  time  that  the  plain,  ordinary,  everyday,  God-fearing, 
law-abiding  patriotic  people  of  this  country  should  receive  some  little 
attention  in  the  disposal  of  these  things?  And  is  it  not  time  that  if  by  any 
possibility,  there  can  be  any  doubt,  that  doubt  shall  be  resolved  once  in  a 
while  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  country?" 

He  seconded  T.  R.'s  philosophy:  "Go,  do  it,  and  talk  about  it  after- 
wards." 

California  forestry  lost  a  major  push  forward  when  George  Pardee  was 
shut  out  of  a  second  term  as  Governor.  It  needed  a  man  of  force  and  action 
to  get  it  out  of  the  morass  of  machine  politics  in  which  it  had  mired. 
Without  Pardee  or  someone  like  him  at  the  helm  it  was  doomed  to  still 
another  decade  of  stumbling  before  it  would  grow  into  one  of  the  finest 
conservation  efforts  in  the  Union. 


CHAPTER  25 

Oregon:  Public  and  Private 

.    .  .  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  public  at  large  to  protect  forest 
property  as  it  is  to  protect  the  buildings  of  a  city  from  a  conflagration. 

— George  M.  Cornwall 

In  the  September  of  1902,  following  a  summer  of  high  temperatures  and 
low  humidity,  a  rash  of  fires  broke  out  all  over  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In 
Oregon,  fires  swept  from  the  Columbia  river  southward  through  Multnomah 
and  Clackamas  counties  to  the  Molalla  river  destroying  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  timber  and  the  lives  of  a  good  many  settlers. 

Then  again,  in  1910,  fires  raged  across  the  mountain  forests  shrouding 
the  Cascade  and  Coastal  ranges.  The  season  of  1910,  like  that  of  1902,  had 
been  one  of  little  rainfall,  high  temperatures,  low  humidity,  and  east  winds. 
When  the  winds  hit,  little  fires  lighted  by  farmers  and  loggers  to  clear  fields 
and  burn  debris  merged  into  unholy  conflagrations.  In  southern  Oregon,  an 
army  under  Major  Charles  H.  Martin,  later  to  become  Governor  of  Oregon, 
marched  out  to  meet  the  flames  head  on.  A  newspaper  report  from  Medford 
described  the  scene: 

Reports  compiled  show  that  80,000  acres  have  been  burned  by  the  recent 
fires.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  and  twelve  officers  of  the  First  Infantry 
under  Major  Martin  arrived  here  at  4:30  this  afternoon.  They  were 
accompanied  by  a  pack  train  of  23  mules  and  28  draft  mules  and  an 
ambulance.  One  hundred  of  the  men  will  be  sent  to  fight  the  Cat  Hill-Blue 
Canyon  fire.  Twenty  five  men  will  go  to  Ashland  to  assist  the  citizens  there 
and  25  will  hike  70  miles  east  of  Ashland  to  Glover  Creek  fire  on  the 
Klamath  side  of  the  range. 

By  the  time  the  1910  season  was  over,  764  fires  burned  236,732  acres  of 
virgin  timber,  213,568  acres  of  second  growth,  and  61,154  acres  of  cutover 
land.  A  staggering  1,785,869,500  board  feet  of  timber  were  destroyed  by  fire 
and  another  192,971,750  board  feet  were  seriously  damaged.  Six  lives  had 
been  lost. 

Fighting  the  1910  fires  had  cost  $303,951.  Of  that  sum,  private  owners 
had  put  up  $126,832,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  $150,719,  and  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Army  $26,150.  The  State  of  Oregon's  contribution  came  to  a 
grand  total  of  $250  for  postage. 

Clearly  this  was  not  enough.  Politicians  and  timber  operators  alike 
recognized  that  the  state  was  going  to  have  to  assume  its  fair  share  of  the 
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burden  if  the  forests  of  Oregon  were  to  be  saved.  Literally,  between  the 
holocausts  of  1902  and  1910,  state  forestry  in  Oregon  was  sparked  by  fire. 

Admittedly,  there  had  been  a  few  feeble  attempts  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture in  earlier  years  to  take  action  against  the  recurring  forest  fires  but  they 
had  come  to  naught. 

In  October,  1864,  for  instance,  five  years  after  Oregon  had  become  a 
state,  the  legislature  had  enacted  the  first  protective  forestry  law.  It  read: 

If  any  person  shall  maliciously  or  wantonly  set  on  fire  any  prairie  or  other 
grounds,  other  than  his  own  or  those  of  which  he  is  in  lawful  possession,  or 
shall  willfully  or  negligently  permit  or  suffer  the  fire  to  pass  from  his  own 
grounds  or  premises,  to  the  injury  of  another,  such  person,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  not  less  than 
three  months,  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  less  than  50  dollars,  nor 
more  than  500  dollars. 

This  law  was  not  prompted  by  any  particular  desire  to  save  the  forests. 
In  those  days  a  fire  in  the  forest  seemed  a  threat  only  to  the  settler,  his 
home,  his  grain-fields  and  pastures  and  woodlot.  The  vast  expanse  of  virgin 
forest  which  clothed  the  mountains  and  coastal  areas  seemed  of  little 
consequence.  The  timber  in  that  empty  wilderness  seemed  inexhaustible. 

Thirty-five  years  went  by.  Then,  in  1899,  there  was  another  gesture  of 
concern.  It  was  purely  a  gesture  and  an  ineffective  one  at  that.  The  Oregon 
State  Game  and  Forest  Warden  Law  was  passed  and  Warden  L.  B.  W. 
Quimby  and  his  56  deputies  were  told  to  look  out  for  the  state's  timber  and 
grass  lands  while  performing  their  other  duties.  But  landowners  insisted 
upon  the  right  to  burn  when  and  where  they  pleased.  So  there  were  no 
convictions  under  the  law  and  the  forest  continued  to  burn. 

Then  the  fires  of  1902  hit.  The  timber  owners  and  logging  operators 
roused  themselves.  Their  influence  and  concern  was  sufficient  to  finally 
prompt  the  legislature  to  pass  laws  in  1905  which  became  the  forerunners  of 
Oregon's  final  forestry  code. 

They  empowered  the  counties  to  appoint  fire  rangers  upon  application  of 
any  forest  landowners.  The  rangers  were  to  be  paid  by  the  landowners,  not 
the  counties,  under  arrangements  somewhat  similar  to  those  enacted  in 
the  state  of  Maine.  The  ranger  had  police  power  and  could  arrest  violators. 
And  a  closed  season  on  burning  was  set  between  June  1  and  October  1. 

This  law  was  a  good  start  but  it  lacked  teeth.  There  was  no  organization 
to  carry  it  out.  Company  wardens  were  reluctant  to  enforce  the  new  laws 
because  of  the  public  resentment  they  feared  might  be  aroused  against  their 
employers.  There  was  little  popular  awareness  of  the  fire  threat  anyway  and 
practically  no  public  understanding  of  the  impending  catastrophe  which 
hung  over  Oregon's  forests  waiting  for  the  next  dry  season. 

Still  some  private  protective  efforts  were  begun. 

The  first  organized  attempt  came  in  1904  when  the  Willamette  Valley 
and  Cascade  Mountain  Road  Company  hired  M.  J.  Nye  as  a  fire  warden. 
During  that  summer  a  forest  fire  occurred  between  Foster  and  Cascadia  and 
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Nye  hired  some  men  to  extinguish  it.  In  1907,  he  established  a  lookout  on 
High  Deck  and  continued  to  watch  over  the  13,000  acres  of  forest  for  31 
years  despite  several  changes  in  the  ownership  of  the  lands. 

That  same  year,  1904,  the  Booth-Kelly  Timber  Company,  which  had 
extensive  timber  holdings  in  eastern  Lane  county,  started  what  was  proba- 
bly the  first  cooperative  patrol  in  the  state.  The  company,  realizing  the 
importance  of  protecting  its  holdings  from  fire,  placed  patrolmen  in  the  field 
and  invited  the  cooperation  of  all  owners  of  timber  tracts  which  were 
intermingled  with  the  company's  land.  At  the  close  of  each  fire  season  the 
cost  of  the  work  was  apportioned  among  the  various  owners.  The  company 
paid  the  cost  of  supervision.  The  cost  during  the  first  nine  years  averaged  a 
trifle  more  than  one-half  cent  per  acre  annually. 

Other  companies  organized  private  patrols,  but  due  principally  to  the 
intermingled  nature  of  their  ownerships,  they  eventually  consolidated  their 
efforts  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  protection.  Thus  was  born  the  first  timber 
protective  association  in  the  state. 

By  1907,  the  timber  interests  were  behind  a  second  attempt  to  bring 
state  forestry  to  Oregon. 

This  time  the  legislature  provided  for  a  fire  protection  force;  a  State 
Board  of  Forestry  (to  serve  without  compensation)  to  investigate  forest 
conditions  and  report  to  the  next  legislature.  The  law  also  repealed  the  1905 
Act. 

The  State  Board  of  Forestry  was  to  consist  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of 
State,  the  State  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Warden,  a  representative  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  college  and  three  electors  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  upon  recommendation  of  the  Lumber  Manufactuers'  Association, 
Oregon  Forestry  Association,  and  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

The  Board  was  instructed  to  investigate  forest  conditions  of  the  state  and 
to  report  to  the  next  legislature  with  recommendations  for  needed  addition- 
al legislation  for  forest  management  and  protection.  And  for  all  this  the 
legislature  budgeted  $500. 

This  niggling  sum  hog-tied  the  Board  and  doomed  it  to  frustration. 

Fortunately,  it  found  badly  needed  reinforcements  the  next  year,  1908, 
both  at  home  and  in  Washington.  Teddy  Roosevelt's  Conservation  Confer- 
ence of  Governors  had  a  broad  impact  on  the  states,  Oregon  included. 

In  Oregon,  it  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Oregon  Conservation 
Commission  in  1909. 

The  commission  collected  and  disseminated  data  concerning  lands, 
waters,  minerals,  forests  and  fisheries  and  called  for  better  state  measures  to 
protect  Oregon's  natural  wealth,  improve  its  land  water  transportation  and 
safeguard  the  rights  of  the  majority  endangered  by  monopoly  by  the  few. 

The  commission  recognized  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  new  forest  statutes. 

The  forest  code  enacted  in  1907  was  thought  excellent,  but  lacked  in  the 
means  to  make  it  really  effective.  It  listed  the  weaknesses: 

1.    There  is  no  one  to  enforce  the  fire  laws, 
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2.  There  is  no  means  of  stopping  fires  that  do  start. 

3.  There  is  no  means  of  helping  the  progressive  timber  owners  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  their  unprogressive  brothers. 

4.  There  is  no  one  to  educate  the  public  in  the  need  of  forest 
preservation. 

5.  There  is  no  one  to  study  and  promulgate  improved  methods  of 
protection,  management,  and  reforestation. 

6.  There  is  no  progress  toward  a  solution  of  the  forest  taxation  problem. 

7.  Above  all,  there  is  no  agency  with  facilities  and  technical  competence 
to  develop,  to  say  nothing  of  executing,  a  rational  far-seeing  forest 
policy  for  the  State  which  needs  this  more  than  any  in  the  union. 

The  commission  then  recommended: 

1.  A  trained  State  Forester  familiar  with  western  conditions  and  experi- 
enced in  organization  for  the  prevention  of  forest  fires.  He  should  not 
be  a  cheap  man,  but  the  best  available,  and  chosen  absolutely 
independently  of  politics.  He  should  be  allowed  to  appoint  one  or 
more  assistants. 

2.  A  liberal  appropriation  for  forest  fire  patrol  service,  with  ample 
latitude  for  such  cooperation  with  other  agencies  as  the  State 
Forester  shall  find  for  the  best  interest  of  the  public,  especially 
through  the  encouragement  of  further  extension  and  efficiency  of 
private  and  county  effort. 

3.  Improvement  and  strict  enforcement  of  laws  against  fire,  the  State  to 
exert  its  police  authority  to  this  end. 

4.  Systematic  study  of  forest  conditions  and  needs,  to  afford  basis  of 
intelligent  action  and  of  any  further  desirable  legislation. 

5.  A  system  of  general  popular  education,  with  specific  advice  to 
individuals  in  proper  forest  management. 

And  it  appended  some  further  suggestions : 

1.  Dependable  low  taxation  of  deforested  land  not  more  valuable  for 
agriculture  which  will  encourage  its  being  held  and  protected  for  a 
future  crop,  the  State  to  be  compensated  by  adequate  tax  upon  the 
yield. 

2.  Thorough  study  of  the  subject  of  taxing  mature  timber,  with  the  view 
of  securing  adoption  of  a  system  which  will  result  in  the  greatest 
permanent  community  good. 

3.  Study  on  which  to  base  the  early  application  of  advanced  forestry 
principles  to  the  management  of  State-owned  forest  lands,  and  the 
purchase  of  cut  or  burned  over  lands  better  suited  for  State  than 
private  forestry.  This  is  to  furnish  educative  example  as  well  as  to 
maintain  State  revenue  and  proper  forest  conditions. 

Then  in  January,  1909,  eighteen  men  called  together  by  the  North  Idaho 
Forestry  Association  as  representatives  of  the  states  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Montana  and  Idaho,  gathered  in  the  Spokane  office  of  A.  L.  Flewelling  for  a 
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conference  on  fire  protection  and  forest  conservation.  In  the  group  were 
members  of  the  Forest  Service,  state  protective  associations,  private  indus- 
try, and  larger  timber  owners. 

The  meeting  gave  birth  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Protection  and 
Conservation  Association,  later  to  change  its  name  to  The  Western  Forestry 
and  Conservation  Association  when  the  state  of  California  and  the  province 
of  British  Columbia  joined. 

Besides  specific  suggestions  for  instigating  or  improving  fire  laws  in  the 
individual  states  the  organization's  general  recommendations  were  three- 
fold. 

1.  Logging  slashings  should  be  so  disposed  of  that  fire  protection  and 
forest  reproduction  could  be  best  guaranteed; 

2.  Aid,  encourage,  and  support  proper  measures  of  forest  conservation, 
especially  the  holding  of  non-agricultural  cutover  lands  as  permanent 
State  Forest  Preserves;  and 

3.  In  each  State,  agencies  concerned  with  forest  fire  protection  meet 
jointly  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  fire  season  and  formulate  a 
scheme  of  cooperation  so  that  the  entire  area  of  the  state  may  be 
thoroughly  covered. 

Also  a  "campaign  of  education"  was  suggested  to  convince  the  public 
that  an  excessive  burden  of  taxation  on  timber  lands  stimulated  the  removal 
of  timber  and  decreased  the  taxable  valuation  of  the  counties. 

George  M.  Cornwall,  summarized  the  results  of  the  conference  in  "The 
Timberman":  "The  meeting  was  an  extremely  important  and  valuable  one. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  Association  to  secure  the  membership  of  all  forest 
fire  protective  associations  and  the  different  conservation  associations  em- 
braced in  its  territory,  and  its  work  was  to  consist  largely  in  a  campaign  of 
education  .  .  .  the  interest  of  the  owner  of  timber  is  a  small  matter  as 
compared  with  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  states  at  large  ...  it  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  the  public  at  large  to  protect  forest  property  as  it  is  to 
protect  the  buildings  of  a  city  from  conflagration.  There  is  an  appalling  lack 
of  appreciation  of  these  facts  on  the  part  of  our  legislators.  It  was  to  correct 
this  indifference  that  this  association  was  formed.  .  .  ." 

E.  T.  Allen,  an  early  stalwart  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  California's 
first  State  Forester,  was  appointed  to  serve  as  forester  for  the  Association  and 
continued  in  that  capacity  until  the  summer  of  1932.  When  Allen  took  the 
job  he  was  informed  by  George  S.  Long,  manager  of  the  Weyerhaeuser 
Timber  Company:  "We  want  you  to  find  out  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do 
and  then  go  ahead  and  do  it  regardless  of  whose  interest  it  may  affect." 

The  Association  was  to  grow  in  influence  and  prestige  through  the  years 
and  its  effect  on  Oregon  forestry  was  to  be  profound. 

Following  the  successful  organization  of  the  Western  Forestry  and 
Conservation  Association,  a  group  of  prominent  Oregon  lumbermen  met  in 
Portland  in  April,  1910  to  organize  Oregon  timber  owners  for  forest 
protection  along  lines  similar  to  those  in  Montana,  Idaho  and  Washington. 
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They  came  in  response  to  a  call  by  F.  C.  Knapp,  Oregon  Trustee  for  the 
Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Association. 

The  group  appointed  two  committees,  one  on  organization,  and  the  other 
on  districting  of  the  state  into  fire  organizations. 

The  following  week  the  group,  which  by  now  included  other  timber 
owners,  met  again  and  formed  the  Oregon  Forest  Fire  Association.  George 
L.  McPherson  was  named  the  first  president,  Wells  Gilbert,  vice-president, 
and  E.  T.  Allen  as  temporary  secretary-treasurer.  C.  S.  Chapman  eventually 
became  the  secretary-treasurer. 

The  next  year  the  O.  F.  F.  A.  was  instrumental  in  securing  enactment  of 
a  new  and  far  stronger  forestry  law  for  Oregon. 

With  the  memory  of  the  1910  forest  fires  still  smoldering,  the  1911 
legislature  convened.  Its  first  order  of  business  was  a  new  forest  law.  The 
active  leaders  for  better  forest  protection,  including  the  Oregon  Conserva- 
tion Commission  and  the  timber  operators,  insisted  that  the  mistakes  of 
previous,  ineffectual  forest  laws  be  corrected.  Acting  on  their  recommenda- 
tions, the  legislature  provided  for  the  appointment  of  fire  wardens,  estab- 
lished a  regular  fire  season;  declared  inadequately  protected  forest  land  a 
nuisance;  regulated  issuance  of  camp  fire  and  burning  permits;  and  required 
the  disposal  of  slash  and  proper  spark  arrestors  on  logging  equipment.  The 
sum  of  $60,000  was  appropriated  for  the  biennium.  With  this  broad  and 
liberal  law  on  the  statute  books,  the  state  was  then  able  to  enter  upon  a 
genuine  forest  protection  program. 

But  the  forestry  interests  insisted  on  more  than  protection.  They  called 
for  a  more  inclusive  and  energetic  forestry  program.  They  believed  that  a 
program  should  be  undertaken  for  equitable  taxation  of  forest  lands,  that 
denuded  lands  throughout  the  state  should  be  reforested,  that  State  Forests 
should  be  created  and  that  the  fire  laws  had  to  be  strengthened.  They  also 
recommended  that  private  owners  be  assisted  in  applying  the  principles  of 
practical  forestry  and  that  the  insect  problem  be  attacked. 

The  new  forest  law,  tabbed  as  an  emergency  measure,  became  effective 
February  24,  1911  and  the  new  board  lost  little  time  in  appointing  the  first 
State  Forester,  Francis  A.  Elliott.  He  took  office  March  30,  1911,  and  served 
until  his  death  on  July  11,  1930.  E.  O.  Sieke,  who  was  later  to  be  State 
Forester  of  Texas,  was  appointed  Deputy  State  Forester. 

During  the  1911  season  a  total  of  600  state  fire  wardens  were  appointed. 
Of  this  number  23  were  county  supervising  wardens  employed  by  the  state 
forestry  department.  The  duties  of  these  supervising  wardens  were  outlined 
in  a  letter  of  instruction  which  accompanied  their  appointment.  Extracts 
from  this  letter  indicated  the  wardens  were  to  have  authority  to  enforce  the 
forest  laws;  inspect  logging  operations  for  proper  spark  arrestors;  issue 
burning  permits;  advise  farmers  and  loggers  relative  to  the  best  time  for 
burning  slashings;  post  fire  notices  and  instruct  campers  where  to  build 
campfires. 

At  that  time,  the  forest  fire  law  did  not  intend  that  the  state  should  be 
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called  upon  to  fight  forest  fires  except  in  emergencies.  The  law  was  largely 
intended  to  prevent  fires,  and  if  a  fire  did  start,  directed  the  fire  warden  to 
have  the  landowners  and  other  interested  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire 
provide  an  adequate  force  to  properly  handle  and  extinguish  the  fire  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

The  State  Forester's  duties  in  this  first  year  of  activity  were  considered 
to  be  solely  related  to  reducing  the  danger  of  forest  fires  and  thus 
perpetuate  the  forest  industries  so  important  to  the  forest  based  economy  of 
Oregon.  Just  a  year  later,  in  1912,  Elliott  began  the  survey  of  the  forests  that 
laid  the  groundwork  for  full-scale  State  Forestry  in  Oregon  from  that  time 
forward.  There  was  a  lot  left  undone  between  1902  and  1911  in  the  Beaver 
State,  but  the  forest  industries  and  the  public  had  been  awakened  to  the 
dangers  of  forest  depletion  and  destruction.  Conservation  had  come  to  mean 
something  in  Oregon  and  the  basis  for  greater  wisdom  in  managing  the 
forests  had  been  laid. 


CHAPTER  26 

Washington:  Crisis  and  Action 

As  the  Lake  States  timber  pooped  out,  the  loggers  looked  to  the  giant 
virgin  forests  of  the  Cascades  and  Pacific  Coastal  ranges.  Soon  they  were  at 
it  full  swing,  setting  the  stage  for  the  fire  disasters  of  1902  which  hit  the 
entire    Pacific    Northwest. 

Slashings  left  by  the  loggers  piled  up  tinder  dry  on  the  forest  floor.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  control  the  thousands  of  spark-spitting  locomotives 
plying  the  woods.  And  the  public  roamed  the  woods  with  scarcely  a 
thought  of  any  fire  they  might  accidentally  set. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  a  few  laws  on  Washington's  statute  books  aimed 
at  curbing  fire.  In  1854  the  liability  of  anyone  starting  a  fire  was  established 
by  law  and  in  1875  it  was  made  illegal  to  "fire  hunt"  for  game  except  on 
one's  own  land.  In  1877  penalties  were  set  for  starting  fires  without 
permission  of  the  land  owner,  or  for  the  malicious  setting  of  fires.  In  1891 
some  very  slight  strengthening  was  added  to  the  '77  law.  But  in  all  these 
early  statutes  the  value  of  the  timber  destroyed  by  fire  was  not  the  issue.  It 
was  the  individual  rights  of  property  owners  that  concerned  the  lawmakers. 

After  all,  timber  was  the  major  mainstay  of  the  Washington  economy. 
Washington's  greatest  industry,  logging  and  lumbering,  began  with  the 
erection  of  a  Hudson  Bay  Company  sawmill  in  1827  near  Vancouver  on  the 
Columbia  River.  The  logs  were  felled  into  the  river  and  towed  to  the  mill 
with  canoes.  That  same  year,  the  first  Washington  timber  was  exported: 
50,000  board  feet  for  China.  A  second  mill  was  constructed  in  1845  by 
Marcus  Whitman  at  his  mission  site  in  Walla  Walla;  a  third  at  Tumwater  on 
the  southern  tip  of  Puget  Sound  in  1847. 

Despite  these  early  beginnings,  however,  the  giant  lumber  business  of 
the  Evergreen  State  received  its  first  real  impetus  from  the  '49  California 
gold  rush.  Construction  boomed  in  San  Francisco  and  the  best  available 
supply  of  wood  was  the  lush  forests  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  By  1870 
forty-two  mills  were  operating.  In  1869  the  annual  production  from  all 
species  totaled  129,000,000  board  feet,  principally  Douglas-fir.  From  1870  to 
1890  logging  and  lumbering  expanded  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  Production 
skyrocketed  to  1,160,000,000  board  feet  a  year.  From  this  point  on  the 
industry  ballooned  to  its  present  proportions  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  helped 
along  considerably  with  the  advent  of  the  band  saw,  the  development  of 
steam  locomotives  for  both  yarding  and  railroad  hauling,  and  the  extension 
of  transcontinental  railroads  to  the  Puget  Sound  ports.  Sawmills  became 
more  efficient,  too.  And  with  this  efficiency  the  sky  was  the  limit. 
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Then  the  giant  fires  of  1902  struck  Washington  as  well  as  Oregon,  Idaho 
and  Montana.  And  in  all  four  states  the  fire  started  the  legislature  down  the 
road    to    action. 

In  Washington,  the  fire  had  created  a  pall  of  smoke  which  hung  over  the 
state  for  weeks.  The  Yacolt  burn  today  still  stands  as  a  240,000  acre  black 
monument  to  that  disaster  and  the  stupidity  of  man. 

When  the  rains  finally  came  an  aroused  population  demanded  action. 
The  State  Legislature  met  in  January,  1903.  Their  eyes  still  smarting  from 
the  smoke  and  their  political  tempers  still  smarting  from  public  criticism,  the 
lawmakers  took  action.  They  established  responsibility  for  fire  damage, 
passed  a  law  designed  to  reduce  the  danger  of  fire  in  logging  operations, 
and  assigned  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the  new  laws.  But  they 
had  not  an  inkling  of  how  to  establish  an  agency  to  carry  out  the 
enforcement.  There  was  opposition  from  the  loggers  and  others  to  establish- 
ment of  any  strong  regulatory  agency.  So  while  it  did  make  a  real 
beginning,  in  enacting  effective  fire  control  and  forest  fire  laws,  the 
legislature  failed  to  set  up  any  organization  to  carry  them  out. 

It  also  neglected  an  important  point:  money  to  pay  for  enforcement.  The 
State  Land  Commissioner,  as  fire  warden  ex-officio,  was  instructed  to  defray 
any  costs  he  incurred  from  his  regular  funds.  The  Land  Commissioner,  S.  A. 
Callvert,  lacking  any  incentive  to  carry  on  his  newly  assigned  task,  did 
nothing.  Basically  the  statutes  that  were  enacted  established  the  require- 
ment for  fire  permits,  gave  authority  to  wardens  to  extinguish  fires,  required 
the  installation  of  spark  arrestors  on  locomotives  and  gave  authority  to 
conscript  local  residents  for  fire  fighting.  There  was  a  penalty  for  setting  fires 
and  failing  to  extinguish  them.  County  Commissioners  were  designated  as 
County  Boards  of  Deputy  Forest  Fire  Wardens  with  power  to  appoint  and 
remove  Deputy  Fire  Wardens  and  to  finance  fire  protection  costs.  Employ- 
ees of  corporations  and  individuals  could  be  appointed  special  forest 
patrolmen  at  large  by  the  State  Forest  Fire  Warden. 

But  in  1905  the  legislature  began  to  make  some  real  progress.  The  new 
office  of  State  Fire  Warden  and  Forester,  under  a  Board  of  Forestry 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor,  was  established.  This  commis- 
sion was  delegated  administrative  powers  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities 
established  by  both  the  1903  and  1905  sessions.  In  addition  $7,500  was 
appropriated  to  finance  the  new  organization.  Thus,  in  modest  form,  was 
born  state  forestry  in  Washington.  On  June  27,  1905  the  Board  selected  J.  R. 
Welty  as  the  first  State  Fire  Warden  and  Forester. 

Welty's  appointment  began  the  long  pull  toward  fire  prevention  and 
control  and  ultimate  forest  management  on  state  and  private  lands.  Twenty- 
two  County  Wardens  were  appointed.  Their  primary  duties  were  to  write 
fire  permits;  no  mention  whatsoever  of  fire  suppression.  They  furnished  their 
own  tools,  their  home  was  their  office,  and  their  horse  or  a  bicycle  was  the 
only  means  for  them  to  cover  their  territory. 

It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  the  paltry  appropriation  would  barely 
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last  through  1905.  To  solve  the  problem,  the  State  Board  of  Forest 
Commissioners  met  in  August  and  passed  a  resolution  instructing  Welty  to 
raise  funds  for  the  following  season  through  voluntary  contributions  from 
interested  individuals  and  companies.  Despite  a  good  many  solicitations,  he 
got  only  one  contribution:  $100  from  the  Port  Blakely  Mill  Company.  A 
similar  attempt  was  made  following  a  meeting  in  December.  Eight  hundred 
letters  netted  twenty- two  replies  and  $157. 

In  April,  1906,  the  Board  met  again  with  a  number  of  timber  owners.  It 
estimated  that  at  least  $8,000  would  be  necessary  for  the  coming  season, 
some  $2,000  of  which  was  placed  at  the  board's  disposal  by  E.  W.  Ross,  the 
State  Land  Commissioner,  on  condition  that  sufficient  money  be  raised  by 
private  industry  for  the  remainder  of  the  financing.  George  S.  Long,  of  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company,  finally  got  matters  rolling  with  a  contribu- 
tion of  $4,000.  Following  that  the  results  were  different:  600  letters  picked 
up    $3,976. 

Because  there  was  but  little  money,  wardens  were  not  employed  until 
late  June  or  early  July  and  they  were  off  the  payroll  again  by  September 
when  the  first  fall  rains  set  in.  Each  man  patrolled  and  suppressed  fires  on 
300,000  to  500,000  acres  of  land.  With  such  an  enormous  responsibility  and  a 
short  season  of  employment  to  put  it  mildly,  men  that  were  much  good  were 
hard  to  come  by  and  even  those  few  who  could  be  found  were  spread  too 
thin    to    be    very    effective. 

All  too  often  it  takes  a  crisis  to  galvanize  a  legislature  into  action  and  the 
Washington  State  legislature  was  no  exception.  The  fire  season  of  1903  was  a 
mild  one,  so  the  legislature  did  nothing. 

The  1907  season  was  a  good  one,  too,  but  the  timber  operators  were 
starting  to  get  worried.  The  more  enlightened  leaders  of  the  forest  industries 
began  to  realize  that  public  and  legislative  apathy  could  only  result  in  a 
disaster  for  them  the  first  time  a  dry  season  rolled  around.  Finally,  a  group 
of  them  banded  together  and  formed  the  Washington  Forest  Fire  Associa- 
tion, the  first  major  boost  toward  State-wide  forest  fire  control.  The  object  of 
the  Association  was  to  protect  the  lands  of  its  members,  and  to  augment  the 
State  fire  organization.  Once  again  George  S.  Long,  Manager  of  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company,  had  taken  the  initiative.  The  charter 
members,  owners  of  some  2,500,000  acres  of  timberland,  assessed  themselves 
about  one  cent  per  acre  to  finance  the  joint  venture.  This  association 
directed  by  Chief  Fire  Warden  D.  P.  Sims,  Jr.,  1908;  George  C.  Joy 
1909-1925;  and  Charles  S.  Cowan  1927  has  been  and  still  is  a  powerful  ally 
of  the   State's   fire   fighting   forces. 

Welty,  after  the  first  season  of  operation  of  the  combined  state  and 
industry  forces  remarked  that  "With  the  combined  forces  of  the  State  and 
the  Association,  Washington  has  the  strongest  and  most  effective  forest  fire 
service  of  any  State  in  the  Union."  About  80  men  were  employed  by  the 
industries  during  1908,  all  assigned  to  western  Washington.  They  were 
inclined,  however,  to  extinguish  fires  only  on  lands  to  which  they  were 
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assigned.  Needless  to  say,  relations  were  thorny  a  good  bit  of  the  time 
between  the  state  and  association  wardens.  There  were  refusals  to  build  fire 
trails  on  certain  parcels  of  land.  There  were  refusals  to  take  men  to  fight 
fires  elsewhere.  But  all  in  all  it  was  a  solid  step  forward  and  it  has  worked 
out   well    over    the    years. 

In  1908,  the  legislature  made  a  start  toward  management  of  State  grant 
lands.  It  created  a  Board  of  State  Land  Commissioners  authorized  to  set 
aside  State  lands  for  reforestation.  When  so  classified,  the  land  was  to  be 
reserved  from  sale  and  maintained  as  permanent  timber-producing  lands. 
Timber  was  to  be  disposed  of  on  the  State  Forester's  approval.  Reforestation 
and  fire  protection  were  also  delegated  to  him.  The  legislation  was  the 
beginning  of  the  present  day  over-all  forestry  organization  in  Washington. 

Then,  in  1910,  fire  struck  again  in  the  Northwest.  While  nowhere  nearly 
as  serious  as  in  Idaho,  the  fires  did  wreak  havoc  in  Washington's  forests,  and 
Welty  took  the  opportunity  to  suggest  a  good  many  changes  in  the  forest 
laws  to  the  legislature.  He  asked  for  increased  penalties  for  fire  maliciously 
or  carelessly  set,  compulsory  slash  disposal  on  rights-of-way,  felling  of  snags 
when  clearing  lands,  clearing  of  rights-of-way  by  railroads,  the  felling  of 
snags  by  logging  companies  concurrently  with  the  felling  of  their  live 
merchantable  timber.  (A  snag  law  carrying  out  this  recommendation  was 
finally  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1951.) 

Jolted  by  the  fire  losses  in  Washington  in  the  previous  season  and 
alarmed  by  the  devastation  of  forest  in  Idaho  fires  of  1910,  the  legislators 
enacted  more  forestry  legislation  in  this  session  than  in  any  year  since  1903. 
Logging  companies  operating  railroads  were  required  to  provide  railroad 
patrol,  to  equip  locomotives  with  adequate  spark  arresters  and  ash  pans. 
Watchmen  were  required  to  be  on  duty  in  logging  operations  after  work 
ended  each  day.  Snags  over  25  feet  high  were  to  be  felled  within  a  radius  of 
50  feet  of  any  logging  engine.  In  addition  the  forester  was  given  authority, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  to  regulate  the  use  and  construction  of 
refuse  burners  on  milling  operations  located  in  forest  areas,  to  equip,  supply 
and  transport  fire  fighters,  to  cooperate  in  forest  surveys  and  other  activities 
in  forest  management  and  fire  control. 

By  the  time  he  had  these  laws  under  his  belt,  Welty  got  some  help  from 
an   unexpected   quarter— the   Federal   Government. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Weeks  Law  in  Washington,  fire  control  got 
rolling  throughout  the  United  States,  Washington  included.  It  was  time  to 
turn  eyes  toward  still  other  problems  in  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  27 

Montana:  A  Falling  Star 

Sometime  during  1908,  the  State  Land  Board  of  Montana  authorized  the 
sale  of  50,000  acres  of  timberland,  averaging  10,000  board  feet  an  acre.  The 
land  and  the  timber  growing  on  it  went  to  three  big  lumber  companies.  The 
price  was  $14  an  acre. 

Under  the  law  at  that  time,  Montana's  state  land  could  not  be  sold  for 
less  than  $10  an  acre.  The  acre  value  of  the  timber  in  the  bids  was  fixed  at 
$4,  or  40  cents  a  thousand  feet.  Actually,  the  land  value  of  the  tracts  sold 
probably  did  not  exceed  one  dollar  an  acre,  leaving  a  stumpage  value  of 
$13,  which  may  have  been  about  what  the  timber  was  worth,  but  the  sale 
caused  quite  a  stir  nevertheless.  In  fact,  so  much  of  a  stir  that  the  hue  and 
cry  forced  the  1909  legislature  to  do  something  about  it.  After  a  stormy 
session,  the  solons  enacted  a  law  fixing  the  minimum  stumpage  rate  on  state 
timber  at  $3  a  thousand  feet. 

This  quickly  stopped  the  sale  of  state  timber,  because  nobody  in  his  right 
mind  would  pay  $3  a  thousand  on  top  of  the  $10  an  acre  the  law  demanded 
for  the  land.  And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  legislature  went  still 
further.  It  established  an  office  of  State  Forester  and  then  created  a  State 
Forestry  Board. 

Thus  was  state  forestry  born  in  Montana,  though  some  proper  gestures 
toward  forestry  had  been  made  earlier.  In  1871,  for  instance,  less  than  a 
dozen  years  after  gold  discoveries  attracted  so  many  people  to  Montana  that 
Congress  was  petitioned  for  a  territorial  government,  there  was  legislation 
fixing  penalties  against  those  convicted  of  starting  forest  fires.  No  one 
doubted  that  this  was  aimed  primarily  at  prospectors  who,  in  their  ceaseless 
search  for  ore  veins,  were  not  beyond  applying  the  torch  to  clear  out 
underbrush.  But  in  those  days  mining  was  the  be-all  and  end-all  for  most 
new  settlers  in  Montana,  so  the  law  did  not  do  much  good. 

The  grass  and  range  fires  along  the  railroads  stirred  up  the  legislature 
again  in  1893.  The  companies  were  compelled  by  law  to  plow  firebreaks  150 
feet  on  each  side  of  their  right-of-way— but  in  the  grasslands,  not  the  forests. 
Grass,  like  ore,  was  of  much  greater  value  than  timber  in  those  days. 

The  first  move  to  control  the  cut  of  timber  on  state  lands  came  in  1897 
with  passage  of  law  that  might  properly  puzzle  foresters  today.  This  banned 
the  cutting  of  live  timber  under  8  inches  in  diameter  20  feet  above  the 
ground,  with  the  exception  of  lodgepole  and  "bull"  pine.  Who  sponsored  this 
law— and  why— is  not  known.  Nor  can  a  logical  reason  be  advanced  for  fixing 
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the  diameter  limit  at  a  point  out  of  reach  from  the  ground— any  more  than 
there  is  a  ready  explanation  for  exempting  "bull"  pine  from  cutting 
restrictions,  if  the  word  "bull"  was  applied  then,  as  now,  to  young  ponderosa 
pine,  probably  the  most  valuable  of  Montana's  commercial  trees. 

The  same  legislature  made  it  pretty  costly  for  anyone  convicted  of  killing 
woodpeckers,  along  with  bluebirds,  meadowlarks,  and  other  songbirds.  A 
good  law,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was  ever  enforced  since  foresters  for  more  than  a 
quarter  century  have  been  increasingly  concerned  over  the  diminishing 
number  of  woodpeckers  in  Montana— and  a  proportionate  increase  in  pine 
beetle  infestation.  Mounting  forest  losses  from  insects  are  tragic  evidence  of 
what  happens  when  nature's  balance  is  wrecked  by  man. 

These  were  steps,  important  in  their  time  perhaps,  but  still  not  moving 
the  state  very  far  toward  forestry.  Its  real  stimulus  came  with  the  creation  of 
Federal  Forest  Reserves.  When,  in  1906,  the  management  of  these  lands, 
aggregating  16  million  acres,  was  turned  over  to  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and 
its  growing  corps  of  technically  trained  men,  forestry  was  on  a  firm  footing 
in  Montana  for  the  first  time.  From  that  time  on,  things  began  to  happen. 

As  a  sign  of  things  to  come,  the  legislature  within  a  year  made  game 
wardens  and  deputies  ex-officio  fire  wardens— the  first  time  the  state  agreed 
to  share  in  the  responsibility  for  suppressing  forest  fires.  But  the  law  failed  to 
provide  an  appropriation,  although  the  State  Land  Board  was  authorized  to 
allot  limited  funds  during  emergency  periods. 

And  an  emergency  was  much  nearer  than  the  legislators  or  anyone  else 
ever  dreamed.  Fortunate  it  was  for  Montana  that  the  legislature  had  estab- 
lished at  least  the  rudiments  of  a  state  forestry  organization  in  that  1908 
session. 

Under  the  1908  law,  manangement  of  state  forest  lands  was  to  be 
regulated  by  a  three-man  State  Forestry  Board  of  which  the  Registrar  of 
State  Lands  was  to  be  Chairman,  the  State  Forester  was  Secretary  and  the 
State  Land  Agent  was  to  serve  as  the  third  member  of  the  committee.  The 
Board  was  charged  with  the  task  of  developing  an  amazingly  ambitious 
program— too  ambitious,  as  it  turned  out,  for  men  fully  occupied  with  other 
state  activities.  Funds  were  never  appropriated  to  finance  its  program 
either.  Indeed,  it  failed  to  function  during  the  entire  30  years  of  its  statutory 
existence.  But  back  in  1909,  the  legislators  were  apparently  visionary.  The 
Board  was  to  determine  methods  for  reforesting  denuded  lands,  work  out 
ways  and  means  of  preventing  forest  waste  and  destruction  by  fire,  develop 
forestry  principles  for  the  management  of  state  lands,  formulate  a  program 
of  encouragement  for  private  owners  in  the  growing  and  protection  of 
timber,  and  do  what  was  necessary  to  protect  Montana's  watersheds. 

It  was  quite  different,  however,  with  the  office  of  the  State  Forester, 
which  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commission- 
ers. The  Board  had  hired  Charles  W.  Juneberg  as  the  first  State  Forester. 
Juneberg  was  not  a  technical  man,  but  a  seasoned  woodsman  with  a 
background  of  timber  cruising  and  logging  which  was  unquestionably  why 
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he  was  selected  by  the  Governor  for  the  primary  task  of  supervising  the 
cruising  and  appraisal  of  state  timber.  In  that  day,  nearly  all  technically 
trained  foresters  were  more  or  less  inexperienced— and  those  few  with  four 
or  more  years  of  seasoning  were  on  the  payroll  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Juneberg's  responsibilities  were  considerable  from  the  start. 

When  the  territory  of  Montana  had  been  created,  it  had  been  granted 
sections  16  and  36  in  each  township  of  the  public  domain.  These  special 
sections  were  earmarked  for  support  of  general  education.  In  1889,  when 
Montana  became  a  state  after  25  years  of  political  manuevering,  the 
government  set  aside  another  50  sections  for  legislature,  executive,  and 
judicial  purposes;  72  sections  for  legislature,  executive,  and  judicial  pur- 
poses; 72  sections  for  the  state  university;  340,000  acres  to  other  institutions 
of  higher  education;  100,000  acres  to  charitable  institutions,  and  150,000 
acres  for  capitol  buildings.  Out  of  these  lands  came  what  are  essentially  the 
State  Forest  today.  By  the  time  a  state  forestry  program  was  established  in 
1909,  about  200,000  acres  of  state  forest  lands  had  been  set  aside.  These 
were  the  lands  Juneberg  was  required  to  cruise  and  supervise. 

In  the  same  1909  law,  the  legislature  fixed  the  price  of  state  lands  at  $3 
per  thousand  board  feet  for  pine  and  spruce;  $1.50  per  thousand  for  fir  and 
birch.  Since  the  market  price  for  these  wild  lands  was  not  more  than  a 
dollar  an  acre  at  the  time,  this  provision  effectively  stopped  the  sale  of  state 
lands. 

And  in  that  same  crucial  year  a  "Ranger  School"  was  established  at  the 
University  of  Montana  in  Missoula.  This  school,  with  25  students  in  the  first 
class,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  School  of  Forestry  established  at  the 
University  in  1914. 

Then,  in  1910,  the  state  was  to  discover  just  how  much  it  needed 
organized  protection  for  the  timberlands. 

It  happened  on  the  night  of  August  20.  A  forest  guard  sleeping  deep  in 
the  Bitterroot  Mountains  was  awakened  by  one  of  his  crew  of  30.  The  man 
insisted  that  "a  star  had  fallen  nearby"  setting  a  small  fire.  Thus  the  great 
1910  fire  began  in  Montana. 

Smaller  fires  had  already  been  raging  all  over  the  state— over  3000— but 
they  were  "under  control"  thanks  to  a  fire-fighting  force  of  3,000  men  and 
soldiers  already  in  the  woods. 

But  the  fire  that  began  on  August  20  was  different.  The  wind  suddenly 
turned  into  a  near  tornado.  Traveling  with  the  force  of  the  wind,  estimated 
at  70  miles  an  hour,  the  inferno  leaped  canyons,  lakes,  and  rivers,  devouring 
everything  in  its  path. 

Into  the  night,  the  following  day,  another  night  and  the  third  day  it 
roared.  No  human  power  could  stop  it.  Release  came  on  the  night  of  August 
21  with  a  heavy  wet  snowfall.  The  smoke  of  that  fire  darkened  the  skies 
over  Denver  and  Kansas  City,  1200  miles  away.  More  than  3,000,000  acres 
of  timber  had  been  destroyed;  80  fire-fighters  had  been  killed  and  dozens  of 
others  lost  their  lives  as  victims  of  the  flames.  The  loss  of  timber,  property, 
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and  production  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  $695,000,000.  Untold  amounts 
of  wildlife— deer,  bear,  elk— perished.  A  half  century  later,  the  scars  are  still 
visible. 

It  took  this  catastrophe  to  finally  drive  home  to  timberland  owners  the 
costly  lesson  that  forests  can  be  profitable  only  if  adequately  protected  from 
fire.  Furthermore,  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  owner  to  organize  and 
provide  this  protection.  The  smoke  had  hardly  cleared  when  private  owners 
met  at  Kalispell  and  organized  the  Northern  Montana  Forestry  Association, 
the  sole  purpose  of  which  was  to  provide  maximum  protection  for  1,100,000 
acres  of  private  and  state  lands  in  northwestern  Montana. 

During  the  four  decades  of  its  existence,  this  organization  has  established 
a  superb  record  in  fire  prevention  and  suppression.  A.  E.  Boorman  served  as 
its  Chief  Fire  Warden  until  retirement  in  1946,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Maurice. 

The  1910  fire  moved  Congress  to  approve  a  new  formula  for  cooperation 
between  the  states  and  the  National  Government  in  protecting  the  country's 
timberlands.  In  the  Weeks  Law,  forestry  was  to  test  the  unique  system  of 
American  Federalism.  But  that  is  another  story. 


PART  IV:  PRAIRIES  AND  PLAINS 

CHAPTER  28 

Indiana:  Hoosier  Hardwoods 


No  legacy  is  equal  to  a  good  example. 

— M.  B.  Kerr,  1874 

The  vast  hardwood  forests  which  mantled  the  undulating  areas  between 
the  Wabash,  the  Ohio  and  the  Whitewater  Rivers  were  described  by  early 
explorers  as  some  of  the  most  magnificent,  yet  forbidding,  ever  to  meet  then- 
eyes.  Later  estimated  to  cover  nearly  twenty  million  acres,  the  forests 
extended  north  to  the  southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan,  broken  only  by 
occasional  meadows  along  the  Wabash,  scattered  Indian  clearings,  and  the 
more  extensive  prairies,  sloughs,  and  sand  hills  in  the  north.  From  prairies 
in  the  north,  thousands  of  buffalo  followed  their  broad  traces  down  the 
Wabash  and  Whitewater  valleys  to  the  Ohio.  There,  during  periodic 
migrations,  they  crossed  to  the  barrens  of  Kentucky.  According  to  early 
reports,  countless  numbers  of  passenger  pigeons  darkened  the  skies  as  they 
took  evening  refuge  in  the  dense  forests. 

To  the  early  pioneers,  the  forests  of  huge  hardwoods,  such  as  tulip 
poplar,  sweet  gum,  hickories,  ash,  oaks,  beech,  walnut  and  maple  were  a 
barrier.  They  longed  to  sink  their  plows  into  the  deep  rich  soil.  To  clear  the 
ground  was  a  back-breaking  task.  Forty  two  kinds  of  trees  in  the  Wabash 
valley  were  reported  to  grow  to  a  height  of  over  one  hundred  fifty  feet.  One 
195-foot  tulip  poplar  was  recorded,  25  feet  in  circumference  and  91  feet  to 
the  first  limb.  Small  wonder  that  after  felling  and  hewing  the  timbers  for  a 
home  the  settlers  felled  hundreds  of  the  other  forest  giants  into  ravines  and 
burned  them.  The  land  had  to  be  tilled  if  a  family  were  to  survive  and  for 
every  acre  cleared  there  were  thousands  more  of  timber  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see.  So  who  can  blame  these  breakers  of  the  sod  for  burning  the  logs 
that  were  in  their  way?  After  all,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  market  for 
timber  when  they  first  arrived.  Thus,  the  wilderness  was  opened,  and  from 
1815  on  the  tide  of  expansion  moved  farther  north  and  farther  west. 

Indiana  became  a  state  in  1816.  Its  first  Capital  was  close  to  the  Ohio  at 
Corydon.  As  the  settlers  pushed  in  from  all  sides,  a  new  central  location  was 
needed.  In  1825  the  small  Fall  Creek  settlement  of  Indianapolis  was 
occupied  as  a  State  Capital  and  became  the  permanent  seat  of  government. 

During  this  early  pioneer  expansion,  a  few  essential  small  industries 
developed.  The  census  of  1820  does  not  mention  the  use  of  timber,  but 
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history  indicates  that  at  least  some  small  home  industries  produced  essential 
tools,  wagons,  furniture  and  implements.  A  few  water-powered  mills, 
usually  connected  with  the  local  grist  mill,  laboriously  sawed  out  rough 
lumber.  The  early  records  of  Jennings  County  show  that  the  Blankenship 
Mill  sawed  250  board  feet  per  day  with  a  water  powered  sash  saw. 

The  U.  S.  census  of  1840  lists  the  value  of  lumber  produced  by  1,248  mills 
at  $420,791.00.  Also  listed  were  37  lumber  yards  with  capital  investments 
totaling  $90,000.00  Furniture  and  carriage  factories  were  providing  prod- 
ucts valued  at  $374,000.  So  it  is  apparent  that  during  the  early  expansion 
and  speculative  period,  timber  industries  did  become  an  important  com- 
ponent of  progress  in  the  Hoosier  State.  Even  so,  the  greater  part  of  the 
giant  logs  were  still  being  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  plow. 

The  U.  S.  census  of  1860  lists  only  29  more  saw  mills  than  in  1840.  But 
larger,  more  modern  mills  had  been  built  and  steam  power  had  added 
tremendously  to  production.  At  the  same  time,  15  planing  mills,  200 
furniture  establishments,  134  wagon  manufacturing  firms  and  2  veneer  firms 
were  employing  1,391  Indianians  manufacturing  products  valued  at  $1,322,- 
420.  Still,  the  greater  part  of  the  logs  did  not  get  as  far  as  the  mill. 

During  the  whole  early  period  of  settlement  and  growth  from  1816  to 
1860,  no  record  can  be  found  of  any  great  public  concern  for  the  future 
timber  supply.  A  few  thoughtful  people  no  doubt  read  the  agricultural  and 
scientific  journals  from  the  East,  and  took  warning  from  what  had  happened 
there.  A  few  Indiana  pioneers  did  plant  trees  but,  from  what  we  can  find, 
mainly  for  sentimental  reasons.  John  P.  Brown  in  his  "Arboraculture"  of 
May,  1906  states  that  William  Henry  Harrison  was  an  early  advocate  of  tree 
planting.  Harrison  found  native  catalpa  near  Vincennes  in  1801.  Admiring 
the  tree,  he  distributed  seeds  and  plants  to  many  friends  and  advised 
pioneers  to  plant  the  tree  extensively. 

Not  until  1871  do  we  find  records  of  organized  groups  debating  a  need 
for  the  conservation  of  Indiana's  woods.  In  that  year,  before  the  Indiana 
Horticultural  Society,  three  men  spoke  of  the  need  for  planting  trees  to  renew 
Indiana's  forest:  T.  Montgomery,  of  Mattoon,  Illinois;  and  J.  Cotton  and  I.  C. 
Ferris,  both  of  Indiana.  Ferris  recommended  the  planting  of  chestnut  to 
provide  fence  rails  and  nuts.  Montgomery  observed  that  some  land  then 
cleared  would  be  worth  five  times  as  much  with  the  original  timber  on  it 
and  cited  as  an  example  many  trees  worth  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars 
each. 

M.  B.  Kerr,  in  the  Indiana  Agricultural  Report  of  1874,  made  one  of  the 
first  of  a  series  of  sound  suggestions  about  forest  conservation.  Whether  his 
observations  were  his  own  or  the  result  of  a  study  of  scientific  journals  and 
consultations  with  scientists  is  not  clear,  but  he  certainly  expressed  a 
growing  sentiment  of  the  time.  Kerr  had  spotted  the  serious  implications  of 
soil  erosion  and  timber  depletion  in  several  southern  Indiana  counties.  He 
observed  that  the  farmers  of  Dearborn  County  were  hauling  coal  many 
miles  and  were  forced  to  buy  fuel  wood  and  building  materials  because  local 
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supplies  had  been  practically  wiped  out.  He  recommended  the  planting  of 
black  locust  on  rough  lands  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  much  steep  land 
should  never  have  been  cleared.  He  suggested  tax  exemption  for  forest 
lands.  This  may  have  been  the  first  of  several  plans  later  consolidated  and 
put  into  state  law.  Kerr  urged  tax  exemption  for  every  acre  cultivated  to 
timber  for  the  first  ten  years  of  its  growth.  He  warned  against  forest  fires  and 
ended  with  the  quote,  "No  legacy  is  equal  to  a  good  example." 

Speaking  before  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  in  1876,  Prof.  John 
Hussey,  of  Purdue  University,  advocated  that  private  enterprise  and 
government  both  plant  trees  and  wait,  no  doubt  reflecting  locally  the 
growing  interest  in  re-forestation  and  tree  planting. 

In  that  same  year,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
on  the  forests  of  Indiana.  By  that  time  just  a  little  over  a  third  of  the  state 
was  forested.  In  Rush  County,  now  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  counties  of 
the  state,  good  trees  were  selling  for  as  much  as  $100  each  and  timber  land 
had  a  higher  sale  value  than  improved  land.  In  many  southern  Indiana 
counties  timber  created  the  first  real  wealth,  followed  later  by  live  stock  and 
grain  farming. 

From  1870  to  1880,  2,554,000  Indiana  woodland  acres  were  cleared  for 
timber  and  3,829,400  acres  for  farming.  In  1870  the  state  was  estimated  to 
contain  only  7,189,334  remaining  acres  of  forest  land  so  the  impact  of  the 
axe  and  the  plow  was  awesome. 

In  1877,  Franklin  B.  Hough  directing  the  new  Forestry  Bureau  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  prepared  a  report  on  the  Indiana  woods. 
Hough  reported  inspecting  some  of  the  finest  stands  of  white  oak  he  had 
ever  seen  in  a  belt  one  to  three  miles  north  of  the  Patoka  River  in  Bibson 
County.  In  this  hey  day  of  Indiana  logging  some  real  giants  were  recorded. 
Ox  teams  were  used  to  haul  them— one  log  to  the  load— to  the  mill.  The 
Swain-D'Heir  Lumber  Company,  of  Seymour,  had  40  teams  operating  at 
one  time.  One  poplar  tree,  the  largest  brought  through  the  company's  mill, 
scaled  10,146  board  feet. 

In  1880  Indiana  ranked  fifth  in  lumber  manufacturing  in  the  nation. 
According  to  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  October  28,  1907,  the  hardwood 
industry  of  Indiana  fell  in  production  from  third  to  eighth  place  in  the 
country  during  the  period  1899  to  1906. 

Not  until  almost  the  turn  of  the  century,  however,  was  there  any 
ugnificant  concern  over  where  all  this  was  leading. 

In  1894,  General  John  Coburn,  of  Indianapolis,  recommended  to  the 
Indiana  Horticultural  Society  that  a  State  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Horticulture, 
and  Irrigation  be  established.  He  further  urged  taxation  to  provide  a  State 
Forestry  Experiment  Station  and  recommended  state  payments  be  made  to 
those  who  would  plant  up  to  three  acres  with  trees  and  protect  the  trees 
for  three  years.  C.  M.  Hobbs,  of  Bridgeport,  President  of  the  Society,  urged 
forestry  legislation  at  this  same  annual  meeting. 

Speaking  before  the  same  group  in  1898,  John  P.  Brown,  of  Connersville, 
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presented  a  resolution  on  forestry  legislation.  The  resolution  asked  for  tax 
exemption  of  lands  used  exclusively  for  forests,  or  failing  this,  adjusted  taxes 
with  appraisal  for  tax  purposes  according  to  the  annual  income  from  such 
forest  lands.  The  resolution  was  approved  by  the  Horticultural  Society  and 
fowarded  to  the  state  General  Assembly. 

This,  plus  recommendations  from  the  Indiana  Academy  of  Science  and 
other  recognized  groups,  was  no  doubt  decisive  in  gaining  passage  of  the 
first  Indiana  forestry  law  on  March  8,  1899.  This  bill,  which  was  enacted 
without  the  Governor's  signature,  was  entitled,  "An  Act  to  Encourage 
Forestry."  It  provided  appraisal  for  taxation  of  one  dollar  per  acre  for  up  to 
one-eighth  of  an  individual's  woodland  area.  Certain  standards  of  density 
were  required  and  the  area  had  to  be  protected  from  live  stock  until  the 
trees  were  four  inches  in  diameter.  Not  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  trees 
could  be  removed  in  any  one  year,  and  a  tree  had  to  be  planted  for  each  one 
removed.  The  County  Assessor  was  responsible  for  inspecting  forest  lands 
for  compliance  with  the  Act.  Records  were  filed  with  the  County  Auditor. 

In  the  same  year,  1899,  the  Indiana  Forestry  Association  was  formed  to 
sponsor  and  encourage  a  better  forestry  program  through  increased  educa- 
tion, publicity,  and  legislation.  The  first  officers  were  Albert  Lieber,  Pres- 
ident; John  Coburn,  Vice  President;  and  John  P.  Brown,  Secretary;  three 
men  who  did  much  to  finally  bring  forestry  to  Indiana. 

Another  organization,  now  important  to  Indiana  Forestry,  was  formed 
February  9,  1899.  Sam  Burkholder,  of  Crawfordsville,  called  together  repre- 
sentatives of  the  hardwood  lumber  industry  to  form  the  Indiana  Hardwood 
Lumbermen's  Association.  At  present  this  group  sponsors  research  programs 
in  forestry  and  encourages  reforestation  and  woodland  protection. 

With  organized  support,  more  forestry  legislation  rapidly  ensued  at 
Indianapolis.  On  March  4,  1901  a  bill  providing  for  a  five  man  State  Board 
of  Forestry,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  passed.  Members  were  to  rep- 
resent the  State  Forestry  Association,  Purdue  University,  the  Retail  Lumber 
Dealer's  Association,  the  wood  workers  of  the  state,  and  one  who  should 
have  special  knowledge  of  forestry.  The  duty  of  the  Board  was  to  collect, 
digest,  and  classify  information  on  forestry  and  recommended  plans  and 
methods  for  the  better  practice  of  forestry  and  for  the  establishment  of  state 
forest  reserves.  The  Board  was  later  to  include  a  member  of  the  Hardwood 
Lumbermen's  Association,  and  one  who  was  engaged  in  farming.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Board  was  at  times  referred  to  as  the  State  Forester,  the 
first  known  reference  in  Indiana  to  such  an  office.  The  first  Board  consisted 
of  F.  C.  Carson,  President  W.  H.  Freeman,  Secretary,  Stanley  Coulter, 
Arthur  Lieber,  and  John  Cochrane. 

Legislation  during  1901  also  specified  that  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
standing  timber  should  not  be  enforcible  unless  such  contracts  or  memoran- 
da were  in  writing,  signed  by  the  persons  to  be  charged,  or  his  authorized 
agent. 

Stanley  Coulter,  of  Purdue  University,  one  of  the  new  board  members, 
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was  a  botanist  and  scientist  who  had  early  awakened  to  the  problems  of 
resource  depletion  in  his  state.  Many  of  his  original  studies  and  publications 
provided  a  strong  underpinning  for  later  conservation  policies,  including 
reforestation  and  protection  of  woodlands  from  grazing.  Coulter  served  on 
the  State  Board  of  Forestry  from  1901  to  1918,  then  became  a  member  of 
the  Indiana  Conservation  Commission  and  eventually  its  Chairman,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  up  to  1932.  His  scientific  mind  and  knowledge  were  of  great 
importance  to  the  progress  of  conservation  in  Indiana. 

Additional  legislation  in  March  1903  provided  for  the  purchase  of  2,000 
acres  of  land  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Forest  Reservation.  The  bill 
passed  and  the  Clark  County  State  Forest  was  established  in  the  rugged 
knob  country  of  Clark  County,  near  Jeffersonville.  Since  then,  it  has  been  an 
invaluable  testing  ground  for  Indiana  forestry. 

New  legislation  in  1905  evinced  the  first  evidence  of  legislative  support 
for  forest  fire  protection.  The  new  laws  provided  that  for  setting  fires  to  any 
woods  belonging  to  another,  or  for  placing  fire  on  one's  own  property  and 
permitting  it  to  spread  to  the  woods  of  another,  a  fine  of  from  $5.00  to  $50.00 
could  be  imposed.  Liability  was  incurred  by  the  owner  or  owners  for  any 
damages  caused.  The  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  was  instructed  to 
faithfully  investigate  and  prosecute  each  case.  Any  failure  to  do  so  would 
be  sufficient  evidence  for  his  removal  from  office  and  his  bondsman  should 
become  liable  for  the  full  damage. 

Another  section  provided  a  fine  for  any  person  convicted  of  cutting, 
destroying,  or  injuring  any  standing  vine,  bush,  shrub,  sapling  or  tree  on  the 
land  of  another  person  or  on  land  belonging  to  the  state,  county  or 
township,  or  any  land  reserved  or  granted  for  the  use  of  schools  or  colleges. 

In  its  early  years  the  State  Forestry  Board  accomplished  a  limited 
amount  of  research  work  at  the  new  state  forest,  but  spent  considerable  time 
in  published  information  on  forestry,  water  run-off,  and  related  subjects. 

Then,  in  1909,  came  a  milestone.  Charles  C.  Deam,  of  Bluffton,  was 
appointed  State  Forester  and  Secretary  of  the  Board,  a  service  he  was  to 
carry  on  until  1928.  Under  Deam's  administration,  a  most  remarkable  period 
of  forestry  research  and  education  began.  His  driving,  restless  spirit  and 
inquiring  scientific  mind  was  not  content  to  wait  for  government  and 
research  agencies.  He  found  the  answers  he  needed  by  going  into  the 
forest  and  experimenting  until  he  found  them.  He  worked  each  day  as  if 
it  were  his  last  and  many  of  his  experiments  and  studies  covered  decades. 
The  research  work  at  the  Clark  Forest  was  put  on  a  scientific  basis.  Meticu- 
lous records  were  kept  on  planting,  growth  measurements,  pruning,  timber 
stand  improvement  and  costs.  Not  content  with  this,  Deam  traveled  the 
back  roads  of  every  county  in  the  state,  studying  conservation  problems 
and  his  beloved  botany.  In  later  years  he  gained  a  reputation  nationally 
for  his  careful  research  and  his  publications  "Trees  of  Indiana,"  "Shrubs  of 
Indiana,"  "Grasses  of  Indiana,"  and  the  "Flora  of  Indiana."  He  continued 
to  work  with  tireless  energy  and  precision  on  botanical   and  taxonomic 
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science  and  the  constant  improvement  of  his  publications  up  to  the  last 
few  weeks  of  his  life. 

Deam's  salty  sense  of  humor  and  keen  mind  gained  for  him  the  love  and 
respect  of  both  layman  and  scientist.  The  Model  T  Ford  with  which  he 
traveled  and  botanized  along  the  dusty  back  roads,  still  stands  in  the 
memory  of  many  an  Indiana  resident. 

As  the  impetus  of  his  spirit  made  itself  felt,  Indiana  forestry— and 
Indiana  conservation,  in  general,  took  flight. 


CHAPTER  29 

Kansas:  No  Windbreaks;  No  Orchards 


A  few  years  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  Kansas  converted  the 
Commissioner  of  Forestry  to  a  Commissioner  of  Forestry  and  Irrigation,  thus 
joining  the  ranks  of  other  states  that  had  seen  the  close  relationship  between 
water  problems  and  forestry  problems.  The  new  Commissioner  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

The  new  Commissioner,  E.  D.  Wheeler,  in  his  1899  report  on  forestry  to 
the  Governor  stated: 

The  demand  for  seedling  trees  is  as  great  as  at  the  time  when  a  large  number 
of  timber  claims  were  being  planted.  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  people  have  learned  that  the  windbreak  is  not  only  a  luxury,  but  a 
necessity,  if  they  would  grow  fruit  trees  successfully.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  what  the  trees  that  have  been  furnished  by  the  state  in  the  last 
few  years  are  better  adapted  to  the  country,  and  are  better  cared  for  than 
formerly,  when  they  were  usually  abandoned  within  a  short  time. 

Commenting  on  the  progress  of  forestry  in  Kansas  up  to  1899,  Wheeler 
reported: 

Thousands  of  homes  in  central  and  western  Kansas  have  been  rendered  more 
homelike,  and  the  people  have  been  greatly  aided  in  the  solution  of  the  most 
important  problems  of  methods  and  species;  and  in  eastern  Kansas  many 
owners  of  timber  land  have  become  interested  in  their  management  and  are 
attempting  to  find  out  what  they  can  do  to  make  their  forests  more 
profitable,  while  a  few  others  are  actively  engaged  in  the  work. 
We  have  not  accomplished  all  that  should  have  been  accomplished  during 
the  twelve  years  since  the  work  commenced;  but  when  we  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  management  has  been  changed  every  two  years,  sometimes 
without  good  reason,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  the  results  are  not 
entirely  satisfactory. 

The  3,200-acre  Fort  Hays  Branch  Experiment  Station  was  established  on 
the  old  Fort  Hays  military  reservation  by  legislative  enactment  in  1902.  A 
branch  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  this  station  began 
doing  experimental  plantings  of  forest  tree  species. 

In  1907,  the  Commissioner  of  Forestry  and  Irrigation  was  replaced  by 
two  commissioners  of  Forestry,  one  for  the  Ogallah  Station  and  one  for  the 
Dodge  City  Station.  They  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  two  years- 
all  the  longer  the  organization  lasted. 

In  1909,  a  new  state  forestry  law  established  a  division  of  forestry  within 
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Kansas  State  University.  Under  the  supervision  of  a  State  Forester  appoint- 
ed by  the  College  Board  of  Regents,  Albert  Dickens,  professor  of  horticul- 
ture and  forestry,  was  appointed  State  Forester  temporarily  until  a  perma- 
nent State  Forester  could  be  found.  In  1910,  Charles  Scott,  professor  of 
forestry  at  the  Iowa  State  College,  was  retained  as  State  Forester. 

At  this  point,  public  forestry  in  Kansas  added  breadth  to  depth.  The  duty 
of  the  new  State  Forester  was  to  promote  practical  forestry  in  both  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  existing  forest  areas  and  the  creation  of 
artificial  forests  by  planting. 

In  addition,  the  State  Forester  was  available  for  techincal  assistance  in 
preparing  planting  plans  or  management  plans  for  woodlots.  The  only 
charge  to  the  landowner  for  this  assistance  was  the  actual  expense  incurred 
in  the  work  such  as  transportation  costs,  board,  lodgings,  and  incidental 
expenses. 

The  department  organization  in  1910  consisted  of  a  State  Forester  at 
Manhattan,  an  Assistant  State  Forester  in  charge  of  forestry  work  at  the 
Hays  Experiment  Station,  and  a  foreman  at  each  of  the  two  forestry  stations 
at  Ogallah  and  Dodge  City.  Shortly  after  Professor  Scott  became  State 
Forester,  the  bulk  of  the  nursery  work  was  transferred  to  the  Hays  branch 
experiment  station. 

The  Ogallah  and  Dodge  City  Stations  became  branches  of  the  college 
experiment  station  in  1909.  Afterwards  most  of  their  work  was  confined  to 
other  fields  of  agriculture  until  they  were  discontinued;  Ogallah  in  1913  and 
Dodge  City  in  1917.  The  Hays  Experiment  Station  continued  work  in  the 
adaptability  of  trees  to  western  Kansas  and  in  distributing  some  nursery 
stock  at  cost. 

To  be  candid,  however,  Kansas  forestry  was  forestry  in  name  only  during 
this  period.  Not  for  a  decade  or  more  was  there  to  be  a  program  on  any 
more  than  an  "incidental"  scale. 


PART  V:  THE  LAKES  STATES 

CHAPTER  30 

Wisconsin:  After  the  Axe 


It  was  assumed  that  the  plow  would  follow  the  axe  in  devastated 
northern  Wisconsin  as  it  had  in  southern  Wisconsin.  But  that  unwarranted 
hope  was  dashed  abruptly.  The  cutover  lands  left  by  the  loggers  became  a 
drug  on  the  market.  And  the  fires  raged  across  northern  Wisconsin  during 
the  decades  immediately  before  and  immediately  after  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Some  recognition  of  state  responsibility  for  forest  fire  control  came  in 
1895  as  a  result  of  the  Philips  and  other  bad  fires  the  preceding  year.  In  that 
year,  the  legislature  made  town  supervisors  and  road  superintendents 
ex-officio  fire  wardens  with  authority  to  prohibit  burning  during  July, 
August,  September,  and  October  when  dangerously  dry,  to  employ  fire 
fighters,  and  to  take  action  on  burning  fires.  They  were  also  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preventing  the  setting  of  fires,  posting  fire  warnings,  and  reporting 
the  occurence  of  fires  and  the  damage  resulting.  For  this  they  were  to  be 
paid  $1.50  a  day  by  the  towns  for  work  up  to  ten  days  a  year  for  fire  fighting 
and  five  days  for  posting  warnings  and  enforcing  the  fire  laws.  No  town, 
however,  could  spend  more  than  $100  a  year.  To  observe  the  activities  of 
these  town  fire  wardens,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  State  Land  Commission  was 
made  state  forestry  warden;  his  deputy  was  made  assistant  state  forestry 
warden,  and  $300  a  year  was  appropriated  for  their  expenses. 

The  law  also  provided  a  penalty  for  starting  a  fire  and  leaving  it 
unextinguished,  for  burning  without  a  written  permit  when  the  season  had 
been  closed,  and  made  the  party  responsible  for  starting  a  fire  specifically 
liable  for  any  damage  resulting.  Railroads  also  were  required  to  clear  their 
rights-of-way  of  grass  and  weeds  at  least  once  a  year,  to  equip  their 
locomotives  with  effective  devices  to  prevent  the  escape  of  sparks  and  live 
coals,  to  post  fire  warnings  in  stations,  to  report  fires  occurring  along  their 
rights-of-way  to  the  nearest  station  agent,  and  to  take  steps  to  control  them. 
The  dumping  of  hot  ashes  on  the  rights-of-way  outside  of  yard  limits  was 
also  forbidden. 

The  law  passed  in  1895  was  strengthened  in  1897  by  authorizing  the 
state  forestry  warden  to  appoint  at  least  one  fire  warden  in  each  organized 
township,  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  their  guidance,  and  to  supervise 
their  activities.  Town  fire  wardens  also  were  given  authority  to  impress  fire 
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fighters  and  were  directed  to  report  violations  of  the  fire  laws  to  the  district 
attorney  who  was  specifically  required  to  take  action  if  the  evidence 
justified.  The  pay  of  fire  wardens  and  fire  fighters  was  raised  to  20  cents  an 
hour,  and  they  were  directed  to  report  the  number  and  cause  of  fires 
occurring  and  the  damage,  to  the  state  forestry  warden  annually  by 
November  1,  who  in  turn  was  to  report  this  information  to  the  Governor 
biannually.  There  is  no  record,  however,  that  any  such  reports  were  ever 
made.  In  addition,  the  state  forestry  warden  was  directed  to  inspect  railroad 
rights-of-way  and  the  railroads  to  provide  free  transportation  for  this 
purpose. 

Disturbed  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  state's  timber  supply  was 
being  depleted  and  the  number  of  disastrous  fires,  the  1897  legislature 
ordered  another  investigation  and  a  three-man  commission,  headed  by 
George  B.  Barrows,  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  draw  up  a  plan  for 
the  protection  and  utilization  of  the  State's  forest  resources,  but  no  funds 
were  appropriated.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  Geological  Survey,  however,  the  commission 
secured  the  services  of  Filibert  Roth,  later  Professor  of  Forestry  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  to  make  a  survey  of  conditions  in  northern  Wiscon- 
sin. Based  on  his  findings  and  other  evidence  presented,  the  commission 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  State  Forestry  Department,  the 
organized  protection  of  forest  property  by  the  state,  the  establishment  of 
forest  reserves,  and  provision  for  technical  assistance  to  forest  landowners.  A 
draft  of  a  bill  embodying  these  recommendations  was  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  next  legislature,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

The  first  comprehensive  forestry  law  in  Wisconsin  was  finally  passed  in 
1903.  Essentially  the  same  as  the  one  recommended  by  the  commission  of 
1897,  it  created  a  nonsalaried  Forestry  Commission  composed  of  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  State  Treasurer  and  two 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  It  provided  for  the  employment 
of  a  superintendent  of  forests  who  was  also  to  be  the  state  fire  warden.  It 
also  provided  for  the  setting  aside  of  land  for  a  forest  reserve,  the 
establishment  of  forest  experiment  stations,  and  a  detailed  inquiry  into  the 
character  and  condition  of  state  forest  lands.  Only  $3,000,  however,  was 
appropriated. 

This  commission  appointed  E.  M.  Griffith  as  Wisconsin's  first  State 
Forester  on  February  1,  1904.  But  not  until  the  1905  legislative  session  did 
Wisconsin  finally  get  a  comprehensive  statute  establishing  an  effective 
forestry  agency.  The  new  law  created  a  State  Board  of  Forestry  composed 
of  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Attorney  General  and  one  citizen 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  annual  appropriation  was  increased  to 
$9,800.  While  the  state  forester  appointed  fire  wardens,  supression  costs 
were  paid  by  the  towns,  with  a  limitation  of  $100  per  36  sections  of  area. 

In  addition,  the  legislature  empowered  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  to  set 
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aside  for  forestry  purposes  certain  federal  grant  lands  for  school  and  other 
trust  funds,  and  to  use  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  scattered  lands  or 
timber  for  purchase  of  other  lands  to  consolidate  the  state  forest  reserves.  As 
important,  the  Board  instituted  civil  service  for  its  professional  employees.  F. 
B.  Moody,  having  passed  the  civil  service  examination,  was  appointed 
assistant  state  forester  in  1906. 

The  new  Board  continued  to  make  headway  in  establishing  State 
Forests.  In  1907  a  gift  of  4,320  acres  of  cutover  land,  which  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  Brule  River  State  Forest,  was  made  by  Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser.  Main  efforts,  however,  were  centered  on  the  lake  region  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Chippewa  Rivers.  From  its  inception 
the  State  Forest  program  laid  heavy  emphasis  upon  water  conservation  and 
public  recreation. 

In  1906,  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Sr.  secured  from  Congress  a  grant 
of  not  more  than  20,000  acres  of  unalloted  federal  lands  in  the  state  for 
forestry  purposes,  with  a  reversion  clause  if  otherwise  used,  except  that  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  could  authorize  the  sale  of  scattered  or  potential 
agricultural  lands,  with  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  forest  planting.  This  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  state  reforestation  fund.  The  authorized  acreage 
was  selected  in  16  northern  counties  and  added  to  the  state  forest  reserves. 
A  second  federal  grant  of  unsurveyed  and  unallotted  islands  within  certain 
inland  lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  was  made  in  August,  1912. 

In  November,  1910  the  voters  of  Wisconsin  approved  an  amendment  to 
the  State  Constitution  which  permitted  the  State  Government  to  proceed 
with  a  forestry  program  designed  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  state's 
woodlands  and  reverse  the  decline  of  the  forest  industry. 

The  first  civil  service  examination  for  forest  rangers  was  held  in  March 
and  twelve  rangers  appointed.  Among  them  was  one  forester,  E.  G.  Wilson. 
E.  M.  Weaver,  who  ranked  among  the  first  three  in  the  examination,  was 
designated  head  ranger. 

During  that  first  field  season  a  forestry  headquarters  building  was 
constructed  at  Trout  Lake,  the  first  nursery  established,  and  192,000 
seedlings,  purchased  from  Michigan  State  College,  were  planted.  Rangers 
with  small  crews  and  a  team  of  horses  reworked  old  sleigh-haul  roads  and 
logging  railroad  grades  and  built  connecting  links  to  provide  100  miles  of 
the  first  fire  roads  in  the  area.  During  the  winter  the  first  ranger  stations 
were  built.  Wilson  drafted  the  first  fire  protection  map  in  anticipation  of  the 
four  lookout  towers  erected  the  following  summer.  These  were  connected  to 
the  Trout  Lake  Headquarters  by  ground  circuit  telephone  lines.  In  his 
biennial  report  Griffith  wrote:  "During  the  field  seasons  of  1911  and  1912  we 
have  completed  159?2  miles  of  road,  118  miles  of  fire  lane  and  56  miles  of 
telephone  line,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  is  a  greater  amount  of  permanent 
protective  work  than  has  been  accomplished  by  any  other  state  in  an  equal 
length  of  time." 

Forestry  was  finally  under  way  in  the  Badger  State. 


CHAPTER  31 

Michigan:  Off  the  Tax  Rolls  and  On  Again 

In  1899,  a  Michigan  law  setting  up  a  Forestry  Commission  and  authoriz- 
ing a  state  forest  system  was  finally  passed.  Professor  Filibert  Roth  of  the 
Forestry  School  at  the  University  of  Michigan  was  hired  in  1902  as  the  first 
Forestry  Warden  and  worked  part  time  at  that  job  along  with  his  teaching. 
He  started  the  Higgins  Lake  Nursery,  established  many  experimental 
plantations  and  administered  some  45,000  acres  of  state  forest  lands.  Not 
until  1910  did  full  scale  forestry  finally  come  to  Michigan,  but  the  early 
efforts  of  Professor  Roth  were  enough  to  rankle  some  hardshell  opponents. 
Witness  the  following  editorial  from  a  Roscommon  paper  in  1902: 

WON'T  TOLERATE  FORESTRY  PLAN 

People  of  Roscommon  aroused  over  designs  of 

State  Forestry  Commission 

Will  carry  the  matter  into  court  and  fight 

it  to  the  Bitter  End 

To  the  Editor:  The  state  forestry  commission,  with  about  30  or  more 
visitors,  reached  Roscommon  on  Friday  noon.  Flags  were  at  halfmast  on  the 
flagpoles  in  the  village  and  the  reception  they  received  from  the  people, 
although  civil  and  without  any  hostile  demonstration,  was  speakingly  that 
their  presence  here  was  not  wanted.  They  were  told  in  unmistakable  terms 
that  their  forestry  scheme  cannot  and  will  not  be  tolerated  in  the  county. 
Circulars  were  handed  them  to  that  effect.  At  the  Post  Office  the  finest 
exhibition  of  cereals,  fruits,  etc.,  all  raised  on  farms  in  the  county,  and  which 
exhibiton  they  unwillingly  were  obliged  to  visit,  must  have  convinced  them 
that  Roscommon  county  is  not  a  barren  wilderness,  unfit  for  cultivation,  but 
a  county  destined  to  become  a  great  agricultural  center. 

Their  stay  at  the  village  was  therefore  of  short  duration.  They  left  for  the 
north,  with  a  'God  speed  and  never  come  back'  as  a  greeting  from  our 
people. 

But  hardshell  opponents  or  not,  forestry  had  come  to  Michigan. 

Whether  for  lack  of  money,  lack  of  faith  in  their  holdings,  or  because 
their  only  plan  had  been  to  "cut  and  get  out"  in  the  first  place,  private 
owners  failed  to  meet  tax  payments  due  on  millions  of  acres,  starting  with 
the  twilight  years  of  the  great  lumbering  period  and  running  through  the 
Depression  days  of  the  1930's.  Their  tax  reversions  make  up  83  percent  of 
state  forest  lands  today. 

These   years   of   careless   logging   operations   and   get-rich-quick   land 
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schemes  set  the  stage  for  the  start  of  the  State  Forest  System  which  had 
been  brewing  in  the  minds  of  state  leaders  for  some  time.  In  1903,  the  State 
Forestry  Commission  was  created  to  shape  the  course  of  development  and 
protection  of  the  tax-reverted  lands.  At  the  same  time,  AuSable  and 
Houghton  Lake  State  Forest  reserves  were  established,  embracing  some 
35,000  acres  of  tax-reverted,  cut-over,  and  burned-over  lands;  a  small 
nursery  was  founded  at  Higgins  Lake  which  was  to  produce  its  first  planting 
stock  two  years  later. 

Progress  in  state  forestry  was  slow  until  the  Public  Domain  Commission 
was  formed  in  1909  and  a  full-time  State  Forester  appointed  the  following 
year.  Early  work  centered  around  fire  protection,  surveying,  and  planting. 

The  Forestry  Commission  brought  fresh  perspective  to  Michigan's  land 
problems.  Disturbed  by  timber  pillaging  and  speculation  on  cut-over  lands, 
it  directed  a  wary  eye  toward  would-be  homesteaders.  The  Homestead  Law 
soon  went  by  the  boards  and  the  remaining  tax-reverted  lands  were 
withdrawn  from  the  market  in  1913.  This,  together  with  the  Land  Exchange 
Law  of  1911,  paved  the  way  for  expanding  and  adding  to  state  forest 
reserves. 

The  State  Forester  of  Michigan  would  tell  you  if  you  ask  him  that  in 
1910  his  program  for  the  areas  under  his  direction  was  the  re-establishment 
of  the  pine  forests.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  this  was  the  idea  held  by 
practically  all  foresters  of  that  time?  Then  a  contraption  called  the  automo- 
bile had  been  invented  and  we  can  likely  concede  now  that  it  is  here  to 
stay.  Good  roads  were  built  placing  Detroit  within  a  few  hours  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  great  industrial  centers  sprang  up,  shorter  working  hours  made 
more  leisure  and  an  enormous  recreational  industry  developed  to  rank 
second  only  to  one  other  in  the  state.  The  north  country,  including  the  wild 
lands,  began  to  be  used.  An  extensive  type  of  recreational  use  demanding 
large  areas  quickly  became  big  business.  Hunting,  fishing,  camping,  canoe- 
ing, hiking,  horseback  riding  winter  sports  and  similar  uses  increased 
greatly.  Sportsmen  clubs,  outdoor  columns  in  newspapers,  sportsmen's 
publications  and  outdoor  magazines  came  quickly  into  being  and  began  to 
help  mold  public  opinion.  Departmental  wildlife  investigators  and  those  in 
other  states  began  to  talk  less  and  less  about  game  cover  and  more  and  more 
about  "edge." 

The  age  of  the  automobile  came  painfully  even  to  the  automobile  state 
of  Michigan.  Here  are  the  instructions  to  one  forester  from  State  Forester 
Marcus  Schaaf  as  late  as  1918: 

March  3,  1918 
Edward  Zettle,  Superintendent 
Alpena  State  Forest 
Alpena,  Michigan 

Dear  Sir: 

As  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  roads  will  permit,  a  car  for  official  use 
will  be  delivered  to  your  Forest  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Dye,  of  Roscommon.  I  will 
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inform  you  of  the  day  on  which  he  starts  so  that  you  can  arrange  to  be  at 
Headquarters  when  he  arrives  and  learn  to  drive,  if  you  do  not  already  know 
how  to  handle  a  car. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  expected  that  the  Custodian,  and  he  only,  will 
drive  the  car  and  that  he  himself  will  keep  it  in  repair  and  good  running 
order.  Unless  something  serious  occurs,  the  car  can  be  kept  in  good  shape  by 
a  few  minutes  careful  inspection  at  the  end  of  EACH  DAY  to  see  that  all 
nuts  are  tight,  all  parts  running  smoothly,  etc.  In  other  words  it  is  not 
necessary  to  take  it  to  a  garage  each  time  a  spark  plug  becomes  dirty,  or 
some  other  little  trouble  occurs,  and  pay  60  or  750  per  hour  for  work  that 
any  handy  man  can  do  just  as  well,  and  ofTtimes  better.  Learn  your  car  by 
driving  it,  and  in  case  of  trouble  refer  to  the  Manual.  Do  not  attempt  to 
SPEED,  for  Fords  are  not  built  for  that  purpose  (and  but  very  few  men 
are).  Twenty  to  twenty-three  miles  per  hour  on  the  best  roads  you  have  is 
fast  enough.  These  among  other  things  will  help  to  keep  the  car  in  good 
order  and  add  to  its  life. 

Strict  account  must  be  kept  DAILY  of  the  gas  and  oil  used  and  the 
mileage  run.  A  special  form  for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished  later.  You  are 
familiar  enough  with  your  territory  to  know  the  distances,  so  that  a 
speedometer  is  not  necessary. 

And  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  car  is  not  furnished  for  pleasure  but  for 
State  BUSINESS. 

Marcus  Schaaf 
State  Forester 


CHAPTER  32 

Minnesota:  From  a  Movement  to  a  Science 


By  1899,  Minnesota  had  established  its  first  forestry  agency.  And  in  1900, 
Ex-Governor  John  S.  Pillsbury  gave  the  state  its  first  land  for  a  state  forest 
reserve,  990  acres  of  cut-over  pine  lands  in  Cass  County.  Title  passed  to  the 
state  in  May,  1902  stipulating  that  the  University  of  Minnesota  was  to 
receive  two-thirds  of  any  income  derived  from  the  lands.  In  1903,  the 
legislature  authorized  the  Forestry  Board  to  acquire  state  forest  lands  at 
$2.50  acre,  but  as  was  the  case  in  a  good  many  states,  it  failed  to  provide 
any  money. 

The  first  state  nursery  for  the  production  of  forest  planting  stock  was 
established  on  the  Pillsbury  Forest  Reserve  in  1903.  The  ground  was 
prepared  by  a  settler  living  nearby  named  Lars  M.  Hope  for  $28.  The 
necessary  lath  screens  he  constructed  for  15  cents  an  hour. 

The  following  spring  86  and  a  half  pounds  of  seed  were  planted:  65 
pounds  of  Norway  spruce,  5  pounds  of  white  spruce,  10  pounds  of  white 
pine,  5  pounds  of  Scotch  pine,  and  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  jack  pine  seed. 
By  fall  there  were  800,000  thrifty  young  seedlings  growing  in  the  nursery. 
And  since  the  legislature  failed  to  appropriate  any  funds  for  the  nursery,  the 
cost  was  taken  out  of  the  $1,000  Forestry  Board  appropriation. 

In  1903  the  Forestry  Board  requested  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  those  vacant  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  in  Minnesota  which  the  field  notes  of  the  U.S.  Surveyor 
showed  to  possess  soil  only  good  enough  to  support  woodland,  to  be  set 
aside  for  state  forestry  purposes.  Some  time  that  same  year  the  Federal 
Government  indicated  that  it  was  willing  to  deed  to  the  state  a  tract  of  land 
for  this  purpose.  About  20,000  acres  of  rough,  rocky  land  located  north  of 
Ely  in  St.  Louis  County  were  finally  selected.  William  T.  Cox,  of  Pope 
County,  an  assistant  Forest  Expert  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Forestry  in 
Washington  helped  make  the  choice.  In  1911,  Cox  became  Minnesota's  first 
State  Forester. 

The  land  was  deeded  to  the  state  by  Congress  on  April  28,  1904.  The 
Minnesota  legislature  accepted  the  grant  in  1905  and  it  became  the 
Burntside  Forest  Reserve. 

Itasca  State  Park,  established  in  1891,  was  made  a  State  Forest  Reserve 
in  1907  and  was  placed  under  the  Forestry  Board  to  be  managed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  other  reserves. 

Meanwhile,  the  tenacious  General  Christopher  Columbus  Andrews,  as 
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Secretary  of  the  Forestry  Board,  continued  his  determined  work  to  bring 
about  forest  preservation  in  Minnesota.  He  openly  maneuvered  the  appoint- 
ment of  powerful  citizens  to  the  board.  He  continually  advocated  additional 
land  acquisition  for  Itasca  Park.  He  succeeded  in  having  the  General  Land 
Office  withdraw  from  entry  the  lands  which  in  1909,  by  Presidential 
proclamation,  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Superior  National  Forest.  He  is 
credited  with  being  the  father  of  the  Quetico-Superior  "Wilderness  Area" 
within  the  forest,  since  he  recommended  making  an  international  park  of  the 
Minnesota-Ontario  border  forest  lands  as  early  as  1905.  His  agitation  also 
resulted  in  a  1908  Congressional  Act  establishing  Minnesota  National 
Forest,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  Chippewa  National  Forest  in 
1928. 

The  legislature  of  1905  dignified  his  position  by  changing  his  title  from 
Chief  Fire  Warden  to  Forestry  Commissioner  and  raising  his  salary  to  $1,500 
per  year.  The  burden  of  his  duties  increased  with  the  spread  of  settlement 
and  the  extension  of  lumbering.  Although  the  people  living  in  the  forested 
region  had  become  aware  of  the  danger  of  fire,  there  were  still  many  who 
deliberately  ignored  the  fire  prevention  law.  Few  convictions  were  ob- 
tained, however,  since  the  local  fire  wardens  were  reluctant  to  prosecute 
their  own  neighbors. 

A  suitable  tract  of  land  in  Itasca  Park  was  set  aside  for  forest  demonstra- 
tion work  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Forestry  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  General  Andrews  had  two  firm  allies  in  his  forest  evangelism  in 
two  University  of  Minnesota  professors,  Samuel  B.  Green  and  E.  G. 
Cheyney.  Professor  Green  was  founder  and  Dean  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  School  of  Forestry  until  his  death  in  1910.  He  was  no  doubt 
responsible  for  much  of  the  sound  forest  conservation  program  which 
Andrews  sponsored.  Professor  Cheyney  was  Green's  successor. 

The  Forestry  Board  assumed  increasing  importance,  and  in  1907,  the 
Governor  of  the  state  was  made  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  board.  Through 
General  Andrews'  influence,  Governor  Johnson  was  the  first  Governor  to 
advocate  forestry  in  a  message  to  the  legislature. 

Despite  these  strides  forward  great  fires  akin  to  that  at  Hinkley  still 
roared  across  the  logged-over  woodlands. 

In  1908  another  town  was  almost  wholly  wiped  out.  On  September  4  a 
fire  swept  over  the  mining  village  of  Chisholm.  A  strong  wind  had  brought  it 
into  the  village  from  the  northwest,  and  it  set  fire  to  slashings  within  the 
village  limits.  Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost  but  the  fire  burned  over  20,000 
acres  and  destroyed  two  million  dollars  worth  of  standing  timber  and  an 
enormous  amount  of  property. 

At  the  legislative  session  the  following  year,  1909,  General  Andrews 
urged  the  legislature  to  provide  a  more  effective  means  for  enforcing  the  fire 
prevention  laws.  It  was  amended  and  authorized  the  Forestry  Commission- 
er, in  case  of  "a  dry  and  dangerous  season,"  to  appoint  a  corps  of  forest 
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rangers  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  and  assisting  local  wardens.  Their  pay 
was  not  to  exceed  $5  per  day  with  necessary  expenses. 

The  law  defined  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  forestry  commis- 
sioner in  more  detail.  It  provided  for  dividing  the  forest  area  into  districts 
and  authorized  the  employment  of  forest  rangers  to  manage  these  districts. 
It  defined  in  more  detail  penalties  for  setting  forest  or  prairie  fires.  The 
first  legislation  dealing  directly  with  the  disposal  of  logging  slash  was 
passed.  It  also  required  railroad  companies  to  maintain  patrols  on  their 
rights-of-way. 

An  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  State  Constitution  exempting  lands 
from  taxation  in  order  to  encourage  and  promote  planting  of  useful  forest 
trees.  It  failed  to  pass,  however. 

Andrews  requested  an  appropriation  of  $28,000,  but  the  legislature 
gave  him  only  half,  with  an  additional  $2,000  for  prosecutions.  During  the 
summer  of  1909,  24  rangers  were  appointed.  Twenty-six  were  employed  the 
following  year.  A  good  many  fires  were  checked  and  a  few  violators  actually 
were  convicted.  But  because  of  lack  of  money  with  which  to  pay  them,  the 
rangers  were  laid  off  on  September  1. 

A  month  later  another  forest  fire  tragedy  struck.  On  October  9  a  fire 
swept  over  the  villages  of  Baudette  and  Spooner  on  the  Minnesota- 
Canadian  border  in  Lake  of  the  Woods  County.  Forty- two  people  were 
burned  to  death.  There  was  a  million  dollars  worth  of  property  damage. 
Three  hundred  thousand  acres  were  burned  over.  Clearly,  fire  in  the  Lakes 
States  was  not  going  to  be  whipped  without  a  lot  more  effort  and  expense. 

In  December  the  Lake  States  Forest  Fire  Conference  was  held  in  St. 
Paul  to  discuss  forest  fire  prevention  and  suppression.  The  fires  at  Hinckley, 
Chisholm,  Baudette  and  Spooner  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  occur  again.  As 
a  result  of  this  conference,  new  fire  laws  were  enacted  by  the  legislature  the 
following  year. 

General  Andrews  asked  the  1911  legislature  for  appropriations  enough  to 
pay  8,944  persons  for  fighting  the  fires  of  1910.  The  amount  appropriated, 
$94,700,  did  not  cover  the  entire  cost,  so  accounts  had  to  be  settled  through 
pro  rata  payments. 

The  Forestry  Commissioner  had  rightfully  expected  that  the  legislature 
would  provide  enough  money  to  pay  local  fire  wardens,  to  extend  the  ranger 
service,  and  to  prosecute  violators  more  vigorously  since  the  memory  of  the 
great  fires  still  burned  hot.  General  Andrews  therefore  prepared  a  bill  which 
contained  all  the  provisions  he  thought  absolutely  necessary  to  protect 
Minnesota's  remaining  timber,  estimated  to  be  worth  $100,000,000  of  which 
$15,000,000  belonged  to  the  state. 

The  bill  called  for  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  hiring  rangers  and 
patrolmen,  $35,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Forestry  Commissioner's 
office  and  local  fire  wardens,  and  $30,000  for  prosecution  of  violators  of  the 
fire  laws. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  railroad  companies  were  to  be  required  to 
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maintain  patrol  along  their  lines  in  timbered  or  prairie  regions  from  April  1 
to  November  15.  Lumbermen  were  to  be  required  to  burn  slashings  cut 
between  November  1  and  April  1  at  the  time  of  cutting,  and  those  cut 
between  April  1  and  November  1  were  to  be  burned  before  the  following 
February.  Persons  desiring  to  camp  in  the  woods  were  to  notify  town  clerks 
and  promise  in  writing  that  they  would  obey  the  law  regarding  campfires. 

The  bill  furthermore  proposed  that  the  title  of  the  Forestry  Commission- 
er should  be  changed  to  "Forester"  and  that  he  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  and  that  the  Governor  might  also  appoint  an  honor  graduate  of 
the  Forestry  School  as  assistant  forester. 

The  bill  was  the  most  forward-looking  document  ever  presented  for  the 
protection  of  Minnesota's  remaining  forests,  but  once  more  the  state 
legislature  short-sightedly  ignored  the  General. 

The  new  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature  instead  provided  for  the 
preservation  of  forests  in  Minnesota  and  for  reforestation  and  for  prevention 
and  suppression  of  forest  fires,  replaced  practically  all  previous  legislation 
pertaining  to  preservation  of  forests  and  set  up  a  new  organization.  The  best 
points  of  previous  acts  were  reincorporated  in  this  act  together  with  others 
which  materially  strengthened  it.  All  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of 
the  forest  and  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  forest  and  prairie  fires  was 
transferred  from  the  State  Auditor  and  placed  under  the  State  Forestry 
Board. 

The  board  consisted  of  nine  members,  the  same  as  the  old  board,  and 
was  composed  of  the  Director  of  the  Forestry  School  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Agricultural  College  of  the  University  and  seven  others  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  Two  of  these  were  to  be  appointed  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University,  one  upon  recommendation  of 
each  of  the  following:  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  State  Game  and  Fish  Commission.  Members  of  the  old 
board  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  law  held  through  the 
terms  for  which  they  were  appointed.  All  members  were  appointed  with 
reference  to  their  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  trees  in  the  prairie  regions,  and  preservation  of  natural  forests,  the 
reforesting  of  denuded  lands,  and  the  protection  of  the  sources  of  streams. 

The  1911  act  also  authorized  the  forestry  board  to  appoint  as  State 
Forester  a  technically  trained  forester  who  would  have  power  to  appoint  an 
assistant  forester  and  other  employees  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board. 
William  T.  Cox  was  appointed  Minnesota's  first  State  Forester,  on  May  1, 
1911.  Dillion  P.  Tierney  was  made  assistant  forester. 

Provision  was  also  made  in  the  act  for  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  for 
the  board  at  a  salary  of  not  more  than  $1,800.  General  Andrews  was  82  years 
old  at  the  time,  but  he  showed  no  signs  of  aging  and  felt  himself  as 
competent  as  ever.  When  the  position  of  secretary  was  offered  to  him  he 
accepted  it  graciously  and  discharged  its  duties  with  great  fidelity.  By  that 
time  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  State  for  26  years.  His  average  salary 
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had  been  $1,650,  about  that  of  a  bank  clerk.  A  Harvard  lawyer,  with  a 
creditable  diplomatic  and  military  career,  he  preferred  to  devote  his 
energies  and  his  life  to  the  service  of  forestry  in  Minnesota  rather  than  to 
accumulate  a  fortune  in  another  field.  He  was  very  active  physically  all  his 
life  and  he  made  frequent  trips  throughout  all  of  Minnesota,  which  often 
involved  travel  on  foot  or  by  canoe. 

General  Andrews  took  much  pride  in  his  part  in  the  establishment  of 
Minnesota's  forests,  but  his  services  in  the  cause  of  forestry  were  appreci- 
ated by  only  a  few.  His  generation  looked  upon  the  forests  as  superfluous 
timber  which  had  to  be  cut  to  make  way  for  progress.  As  he  predicted,  the 
magnificent  virgin  pine  forests  of  Minnesota  had  largely  disappeared  by  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1922,  and  lumber  was  being  imported  from  the  Pacific 
states. 

The  days  of  General  Andrews  and  others  like  him  in  other  states  were 
over.  Thanks  to  their  efforts  the  Nation  had  been  awakened  to  the 
forest  disaster  toward  which  it  had  been  heading.  A  new  day  was  dawning 
and  the  evangelists  like  Christopher  Columbus  Andrews  were  slowly  giving 
way  to  professionals  for  whom  they  had  paved  the  way.  Forestry  was 
changing  from  a  movement  into  a  science. 


BOOK  THREE 

An  Alliance  for  Forestry 

(1911-       ) 


PART  I:  FORGING  THE  PARTNERSHIP 

CHAPTER  33 

North  Carolina:  Forests  for  the  East 


During  his  few  brief  years  at  Biltmore  near  Asheville,  Gifford  Pinchot 
formed  a  fast  friendship  with  North  Carolina's  State  Geologist,  J.  A.  Holmes. 
Holmes  had  a  vision.  And  in  a  conversation  with  Pinchot  in  1892  or  1893,  he 
outlined  that  dream.  The  Federal  Government  ought  to  acquire  a  big  tract 
of  timberland  in  the  southern  Appalachians,  he  said,  and  practice  forestry 
on  it. 

"It  was  a  great  plan,"  Pinchot  wrote  later,  "and  neither  he  nor  I  ever  let  it 
drop.  Nearly  twenty  years  later  the  Weeks  Law  was  passed,  Holmes'  dream 
came  true.  .  .  ." 

It  was  the  force  of  public  opinion  which  Holmes  and  his  allies  built  up  in 
favor  of  National  Forests  in  the  East  that  led  to  the  passage  in  1911  of  the 
Weeks  Law,  a  statute  which  profoundly  affected  the  course  of  American 
forestry  from  that  time  forward.  As  we  shall  see,  however,  other  sections  of 
the  new  law,  which  had  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  acquisition  of  forest 
lands,  were  to  exert  a  more  profound  influence  on  events,  for  they  set  a  new 
pattern  for  relations  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States.  That 
pattern  of  cooperation,  incorporated  first  in  a  bill  on  forestry,  has  been 
gradually  adopted  in  a  wide  range  of  fields  leading  the  States  and  the 
National  Government  more  and  more  inextricably  into  a  kind  of  alliance 
that  is  unique  among  the  federal  political  systems  of  the  world. 

The  genesis  of  this  law  lies  in  Holmes'  dream.  Holmes  held  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  first  State  Geologist  in  the  country,  since  the  Tar 
Heel  State  had  been  the  first  to  establish  a  State  Geological  Survey  in  1891. 
Among  other  things,  he  was  directed  to  investigate  North  Carolina's  timber 
resources.  He  hired  W.  W.  Ashe,  a  .graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  Cornell,  to  serve  as  his  assistant-in-charge  of  these  forest 
studies.  He  also  detailed  Ashe  to  work  wit]/ Gifford  Pinchot  on  the  Biltmore 
experiment.  For  almost  nine  years,  Ashe  spent  most  of  his  time  on  these 
forest  surveys  trying  to  prove  the  great  economic  potential  of  North 
Carolina's  timber  resource.   Those  studies  are  still  of  value  today.* 

But  Holmes'  steady  preoccupation  was  with  the  establishment   of   a 


*Much  of  the  text  that  follows  has  been  excerpted  from  a  paper  prepared  in 
1954  by  the  late  Harris  Collingwood  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of 
Congress.  The  paper  is  entitled  "State  Forestry  Under  Federal  Assistance."  We  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Collingwood  for  his  research  on  this  subject. 
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National  Forest  in  the  southern  mountains  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the 
people  what  forestry  could  do  for  the  economy  of  the  region.  He  soon 
discovered  that  his  natural  allies  were  physicians.  Many  doctors  had  been 
convinced,  because  of  favorable  experiences  in  treating  tuberculosis,  of  the 
curative  powers  of  mountain  forest  regions.  Dr.  Joseph  Rothrock,  the  Forest 
Commissioner  in  Pennsylvania,  established  a  sanitorium  for  tubercular 
patients  on  State  Forest  lands  in  that  state  shortly  after  assuming  his  post  in 
the  late  1890's.  In  October,  1885,  Dr.  Henry  O.  Marcy,  a  surgeon  and  civic 
leader  of  Boston,  proposed  the  creation  of  national  forest  reserves  in  the 
Southern  Appalachians  in  a  paper  entitled:  "Climatic  Treatment  of  Dis- 
eases: Western  North  Carolina  as  a  Health  Resort,"  which  he  read  before 
the  American  Academy  of  Medicine.  He  shared  his  enthusiasm  with  Dr. 
Chase  P.  Ambler,  a  physician  and  surgeon  who  had  done  much  to  make 
Asheville  a  center  for  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  ailments. 

On  November  22,  1899,  the  Appalachian  National  Park  Association  was 
organized.  Led  by  Dr.  Ambler,  with  the  aid  of  the  Asheville  Board  of  Trade 
and  Holmes,  as  well  as  Professor  L.  C.  Glenn,  of  the  Department  of  Geology 
at  South  Carolina  College  and  later  Vanderbilt  University,  the  announced 
object  of  the  association  was  to  "educate  the  people  and  to  impress  upon 
Congress  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  National  Forest  Reserve  in  the 
Southern  Appalachian  Mountains."  Ambler  served  as  Secretary  and  trea- 
surer during  the  next  11  years.  Encouraged  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  of 
Chapel  Hill,  Holmes  served  as  voluntary  extension  agent  of  the  Association 
and  visualized  Federal  acquisition  in  six  of  the  southern  mountain  states. 

Between  January  18  and  March  28,  1901,  he  encouraged  the  states  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia 
to  enact  laws  giving  the  Federal  Government  the  right  to  acquire  lands 
within  their  boundaries  for  national  forest  purposes  and  at  the  same  time  to 
exempt  the  lands  for  taxation. 

The  Association  also  encouraged  North  Carolina's  Senator  J.  C. 
Pritchard  to  seek  Congressional  authorization  for  an  investigation  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  National  Forest  in  the  Southern  Mountains.  The  report  that 
followed  was  transmitted  to  the  House  and  Senate  by  President  McKinley 
on  January  16,  1901,  with  an  introductory  letter  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
James  Wilson.  "The  rapid  consumption  of  our  forests  by  fire,"  the  report 
asserted,  "and  the  resulting  increase  in  the  irregularity  of  flow  of  water  in 
the  important  streams  have  served  to  develop  among  the  people  of  this 
country  an  interest  in  forestry  which  is  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the 
close  of  the  century.  In  response  to  this  growing  interest  the  Government 
has  set  aside  in  the  western  forest  reserves  an  area  of  more  than  70,000 
square  miles."  Then,  pointing  directly  to  the  issue  at  hand,  Secretary  Wilson 
wrote,  "There  is  not  a  single  forest  reserve  in  the  East." 

No  sooner  was  the  report  off  the  press  than  a  group  of  New  Englanders 
organized  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests.  Before 
long  this  new  force  for  federal  forests   in   the   East  joined   up   with  the 
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Southerners  and  put  pressure  on  Congress  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of 
forest  lands.  They  succeeded  and  Holmes'  dream  came  true. 

But  Holmes  saw  more  than  a  National  Forest  in  the  Smokies  come  of  his 
dream.  The  special  incentives  contained  in  the  Weeks  Law  for  state  forestry 
finally  prompted  the  legislators  of  Old  Catawba  to  create  a  State  Forestry 
agency  worthy  of  the  name.  To  be  sure  there  had  been  a  few  fire  laws  on 
the  books  from  earlier  years,  but  in  1915  the  lawmakers  approved  a  "Forest 
Fire  Bill"  which  established  the  office  of  State  Forester  and  Fire  Warden 
and  authorized  him  to  appoint  wardens  to  prevent  and  extinguish  forest 
fires.  They  were  empowered  with  the  right  of  arrest  and  the  power  to 
summon  any  male  citizen  between  18  and  45  to  fight  fire. 

J.  S.  Holmes  (not  to  be  confused  with  old  J.  A.  Holmes  himself),  who 
had  replaced  Ashe  as  the  forestry  man  in  the  State  Geological  Survey,  was 
made  the  first  State  Forester.  He  asked  for  $20,000  to  do  the  job  he  was 
assigned.  But  like  a  good  many  other  state  legislatures,  the  one  in  Raleigh, 
having  established  a  new  state  responsibility,  refused  to  appropriate  any 
money  to  carry  it  out.  Thanks  to  the  Weeks  Law  though,  Holmes  was  able  to 
get  some  money  from  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  to  pay  a  few  part-time 
wardens. 

From  1915  to  1920  these  men  performed  duties  largely  educational  in 
nature  and  much  of  the  actual  fire  control  work  was  done  by  individual 
landowers  and  fire  protection  associations. 

Other  legislation  enacted  in  the  1915  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
authorized  the  State  to  acquire  and  administer  State  Forests,  and  in  that 
same  year,  Mt.  Mitchell  State  Park  on  the  highest  peak  in  the  Appalachians 
was  purchased.  Its  administration  was  entrusted  to  the  Geological  and 
Economic  Survey. 

In  1921  the  General  Assembly  authorized  counties  to  cooperate  finan- 
cially with  the  State  in  forest  fire  control.  But  again  the  old  familiar  story: 
state  funds  were  insufficient  to  match  those  alloted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and,  though  the  counties  were  eager  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
law,  it  was  not  until  1928  that  matching  State  and  Federal  funds  became 
sufficient  to  finance  county-wide  fire  protection  on  a  large  scale.  In  1921 
there  were  four  cooperating  counties.  In  1932,  the  number  had  climbed  to 
44.  In  1958,  89  of  the  State's  100  counties  were  able  to  participate. 

In  1925,  the  legislature  created  the  present  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  and  moved  the  headquarters  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  to  Raleigh.  The  new  department  absorbed  the  work  of  the 
Geological  and  Economic  Survey  and  was  given  broader  powers  to  promote 
the  conservation  and  development  of  the  State's  resources. 

During  the  same  period  F.  H.  Claridge,  who  later  became  State 
Forester,  was  employed  as  a  forester  to  devote  half  his  time  to  teaching 
elementary  farm  forestry  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineer- 
ing at  Raleigh  and  half  to  the  establishment  of  a  forest  nursery.  He  set  up 
the  first  state  forest  tree  nursery— a  quarter  acre  at  the  State  College.  By 
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1926,  he  was  producing  31,000  seedlings.  Subsequently  the  nursery  was 
moved  to  Clayton.  Since  that  time,  three  additional  nurseries  have  been 
established  in  various  sections  of  the  State  and  today's  production  exceeds 
one  hundred  million  seedlings  annually.  The  principal  species  grown  today 
are  loblolly,  slash,  longleaf,  and  white  pine  along  with  lesser  amounts  of  red 
cedar,  yellow  poplar,  shortleaf  pine,  and  other  species. 

Although  the  depression  years  of  the  1930's  saw  a  sharp  decline  in 
available  funds  for  the  various  forestry  activities,  the  advent  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  brought  about  great  strides  in  the  fire  detection  system 
at  no  direct  cost  to  the  State  and  counties.  From  the  first  lookout  tower  in 
1926,  the  number  had  increased  to  92  by  1940.  The  majority  were  construct- 
ed by  CCC  labor  under  supervison  of  the  State  Forester.  Hundreds  of  miles 
of  telephone  lines  connecting  towers  and  warden  stations  were  constructed. 
In  1939  the  State  acquired  a  36,000  acre  tract  of  land  in  Bladen  County 
under  long-term  lease  from  the  Federal  Government.  It  was  an  area 
originally  purchased  in  "Depression"  days  by  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion as  an  experimental  area  for  rehabilitating  marginal  farm  land.  The 
property  ultimately  was  deeded  to  the  State  in  1954  and  became  the  Bladen 
Lakes  State  Forest.  Today  it  provides  an  excellent  example  of  a  forest  area 
more  than  paying  its  own  way  under  sound  forestry  practices. 

Two  additional  surveys  of  the  State's  timber  resources  were  completed 
under  the  leadership  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  cooperating  with  the  state, 
private  industry,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  first  survey  was 
in  1937;  the  second  in  1955.  Comparison  of  the  two  indicates  that  the  area  of 
forest  land  had  increased  from  12,390,000  acres  in  1937  to  19,300,000  acres  in 
1955.  Thus,  about  62  percent  of  the  State  was  found  forested.  While  growth 
is  exceding  the  timber  cut,  there  had  been  a  decrease  in  quality  timber 
of  large  size.  In  other  words,  like  most  other  states,  North  Carolina  suffers 
from  a  good  deal  of  junk  timber. 

After  35  years  of  steadfast  service,  J.  S.  Holmes  retired  as  State  Forester 
in  1945.  During  his  long  tenure,  forestry  came  a  long  way  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Since  the  establishment  of  the  Biltmore  Forestry  School  in  1898,  two 
outstanding  Schools  of  Forestry  were  established,  one  at  the  State  College  in 
Raleigh  and  the  other  at  Duke  University  in  Durham,  both  accredited  by 
the  Society  of  American  Foresters.  The  Forestry  School  at  the  State  College 
was  started  in  1929  by  Dr.  J.  V.  Hofmann  and  is  now  fully  equipped  with 
school  forests  aggregating  82,000  acres  and  the  only  pulp  and  paper 
laboratory  for  advanced  study  in  the  South.  The  school  offers  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  degrees. 

Duke  School  of  Forestry,  a  graduate  School,  was  established  in  1939 
although  instruction  actually  started  in  1932  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  C. 
F.  Korstian.  It  now  has  a  School  Forest  of  over  7,000  acres  adjoining  the 
campus  with  a  faculty  equipped  to  guide  advance  studies. 

Employing  56  graduate  foresters,  the  State  Division  of  Forestry  is 
divided  into   12  administrative  districts  each  under  a  technically  trained 
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District  Forester  and  his  assistants.  These  in  turn  are  grouped  into  four 
regions,  each  supervised  by  a  regional  forester.  A  system  of  138  fire  lookout 
towers  linked  by  shortwave  radio  cover  the  State.  Supplementing  this 
detection  system  are  three  aircraft  piloted  by  permanent  employees  used 
extensively  in  the  location  of  fires  and  in  directing  and  supplying  fire 
suppression  crews. 

Eighty-nine  of  the  100  counties  in  the  State  are  receiving  fire  protection 
under  cooperative  agreements.  Woodland  management  services  are 
provided  to  the  small  landowners  throughout  the  state. 

The  forest  insect  and  disease  control  branch  provides  information  and 
advice  to  timberland  owners  and  is  actively  engaged  in  the  detection  and 
control  of  oak  wilt  disease  and  white  pine  blister  rust  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  fire  seasons  in  the  history  of  the  State 
occurred  in  1955.  Over  600,000  acres  burned  in  one  fire  which  covered  over 
170,000  acres  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  To  prevent  any  future  loss  at  this 
scale,  it  was  apparent  that  a  Statewide  master  fire  plan  was  necessary  in 
order  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  agencies,  both  public  and  private,  to 
combat  fires  of  large  size. 

Governor  Luther  Hodges  instructed  all  State  Agencies  to  make  available 
to  the  Forestry  Division  any  resources  or  personnel  that  could  be  used  in  a 
forest  fire  emergency.  The  State  Highway  Commission,  the  Prison  Depart- 
ment, the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  the  Highway  Patrol— all  were 
incorporated  in  the  plan.  In  addition,  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
Marine  Corps,  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard  for  use  of  their  equipment  and  local 
forces.  Large  industrial  firms  with  forest  fire  equipment  were  incorporated 
into  the  fire  organization.  The  Forestry  Division  was  reorganized  into  re- 
gions with  a  Regional  Forester  in  charge.  Under  the  plan,  coordinated 
training  of  all  participating  parties  is  continuously  being  undertaken.  Since 
1955,  the  plan  has  proved  itself  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  steps  in 
forest  fire  control  in  the  country. 

In  the  brief  seven  decades  since  J.  A.  Holmes  dreamed  his  dream,  the 
ravages  of  fire  have  been  brought  under  control,  the  National  Forests  are 
now  a  fact,  and  the  practice  of  forestry  is  underway  in  the  Southern 
mountains,  its  beneficial  influence  already  measurable. 


CHAPTER  34 


New  Hampshire:  You  Can't  Save  the 
Forests  Unless  You  Own  the  Land* 


By  HARRIS  COLLINGWOOD 


While  J.  A.  Holmes  received  a  great  deal  of  support  in  the  South  for 
establishment  of  National  Forests  in  the  East,  he  may  have  been  surprised 
to  find  other  allies  flocking  to  his  side  from  an  unexpected  quarter— New 
England.  As  soon  as  the  Tar  Heel  State's  Senator,  J.  C.  Pritchard,  succeeded 
in  getting  Congressional  authorization  for  a  report  on  the  feasibility  of 
Federal  acquisition  of  forest  lands,  New  Englanders  interested  in  preserving 
the  forest  wildernesses  of  the  northern  Appalachians,  and  the  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  in  particular,  began  a  campaign  to  make 
certain  that  their  area,  as  well  as  the  South,  would  benefit  from  any  eventual 
recommendations. 

The  report  was  sent  to  Congress  and  President  McKinley  on  January  16, 
1901. 

Discussion  of  the  report  was  barely  under  way  when  Dr.  Henry  O. 
Marcy,  of  Boston,  joined  Governor  Frank  W.  Rollins,  of  New  Hampshire, 
Allen  Chamberlain,  a  Boston  newspaper  writer,  and  others  to  organize  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests.  The  following  year 
Henry  Graves,  then  still  a  professor  at  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry  threw  in 
his  efforts,  and  Philip  W.  Ayres,  fresh  from  the  forestry  school  at  Cornell, 
became  the  Society's  executive  forester.  For  the  next  forty  years,  Ayres' 
personality,  and  his  slogan,  "You  can't  save  the  forests  unless  you  own  the 
land,"  were  evident  in  most  of  the  efforts  to  secure  Federal  legislation  for 
forestry  purposes. 

With  two  active  organizations  of  citizens  working  for  similar  purposes- 
one  in  the  South  and  the  other  in  the  North— bills  were  soon  introduced  in 
Congress  which  reflected  the  regional  interests.  This  evidence  of  competi- 
tion gave  opportunity  for  the  opponents  of  expanding  Federal  ownership  of 
forests  to  play  one  off  against  the  other.  They  had  not  reckoned,  however, 


•From  a  paper  entitled  "State  Forestry  Under  Federal  Assistance"  which  Mr. 
Collingwood  prepared  in  1954  for  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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with  the  power  of  that  new  champion  of  forest  conservation— Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The  President's  interest  in  expanding  the  Federal  forests  gave  questions 
of  forest  purchases  and  forest  protection  high  priority  in  the  minds  of  many 
legislators.  With  this  came  an  increasing  desire  for  scientific  information, 
a  desire  revealed  in  a  letter  dated  April  16,  1902  directed  to  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  from  Senator  Joseph  R.  Burton,  of  Kansas,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Forest  Reservations  and  the  Protection  of  Game.  He 
asked  for  an  official  opinion  concerning  the  desirability  of  a  $10,000,000 
appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  a  National  Appalachian  Forest 
Reservation.  The  report  which  approved  the  proposal  was  prepared  by 
a  committee  headed  by  Professor  William  H.  Brewer,  of  Yale.  The  other 
signers  were  Brigadier  General  Henry  L.  Abbot,  formerly  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  Dr.  Charles  Sprague  Sargent. 

A  widening  of  regional  interest  became  evident  during  the  58th  and  59th 
Congresses  when  Senator  Stephen  B.  Elkins  and  Representative  Blackburn  B. 
Dovener,  each  of  West  Virginia,  introduced  bills  to  extend  the  purchase 
program  to  the  watershed  of  the  Potomac,  so  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
water  supply  might  be  better  protected. 

Early  in  1906,  during  the  second  session  of  the  59th  Congress,  Ayres 
arranged  conferences  with  Congressional  leaders  and  representatives  of  the 
two  citizens  groups  to  the  end  that  there  might  be  unity  of  action.  Senator 
Frank  B.  Brandegee  of  Connecticut,  and  Representative  James  W.  Wads- 
worth,  of  New  York,  followed  shortly  with  bills  to  authorize  forest  land 
purchases  in  the  Southern  Appalachians  and  in  the  White  Mountains. 

For  a  time  the  Wadsworth  bill  was  the  object  of  special  interest,  and  the 
American  Forestry  Association  took  the  lead  in  arranging  a  two-day  hearing 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Governor  Robert  B.  Glenn,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  New  Hampshire's  Governor  John  McLane  were 
witnesses.  The  latter  is  reported  to  have  warned  that  only  Federal  action 
could  avert  the  leveling  of  the  White  Mountain  forests,  in  which  case  New 
England  would  experience  such  certain  desolation  that  it  would  be  beyond 
human  aid.  At  the  same  hearing,  Harvey  N.  Shepard,  representing  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club  of  Boston,  pointed  out  that  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  White  Mountains  were  then  within  a  day's 
reach  of  more  than  60,000,000  people. 

The  Brandegee-Wadsworth  bill  proved  a  rallying  point  for  all  interested 
in  the  creation  of  National  Forests  in  the  East.  The  Brandegee  bill  passed 
the  Senate  on  June  22,  1906,  but  the  Wadsworth  bill  was  subjected  to  delays 
such  as  were  to  confront  its  successors  for  several  years  to  come. 

Chairman  Charles  F.  Scott,  of  Kansas,  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  had  repeatedly  recorded  his  opposition  to  any  proposals  to 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  embark  on  a  program  for  the  purchase  of 
forest  lands. 

The  bill  was  defeated  in  the  face  of  a  widespread  campaign  of  education 
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and  publicity.  Beginning  with  a  favorable  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  November  14,  1906,  comparable  statements  had  appeared  through 
December  and  into  February  1907,  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Troy 
Times,  Chicago  Evening  Post,  New  York  Press,  Minneapolis  Journal,  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser,  Springfield  Republican,  Providence  Journal,  Boston 
Herald,  New  Haven  Register,  and  the  Washington  Times.  In  addition  to 
the  unrecorded  correspondence  with  members  of  Congress,  resolutions  were 
sent  in  from  the  Engineering  Society  of  the  Carolinas,  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

An  example  of  the  feeling  was  expressed  in  an  editorial  in  the  Boston 
Herald  for  January  31,  1907.  This  urged  New  England  and  Southern 
members  of  Congress  to  combine  and  fight  against  western  irrigation  and 
forestry  bills  whose  supporters  were  obstructing  the  eastern  interests. 

A  nine-month  recess  followed  defeat  of  the  Brandegee-Wadsworth  bill 
and  the  close  of  the  59th  Congress  on  March  3,  1907.  This  was  used  by 
citizen  groups  to  strengthen  the  public  interest  in  forest  acquisition.  The 
American  Forestry  Association  undertook  to  raise  $5,000  "for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  education  to  show  the  great  national 
necessity  of  National  Forests  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  White 
Mountains." 

The  Association's  magazine  included  an  article  entitled,  "Save  the  Forests 
of  the  Appalachian  and  White  Mountains,"  which  was  reprinted  and  given 
wide  distribution.  News  bulletins  were  sent  out  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
the  Association's  secretary,  Thomas  E.  Will  stumped  the  country  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Georgia.  Following  in  his  footsteps  resolutions  were  directed 
to  Congress  urging  enactment  of  legislation  to  permit  the  creation  of 
National  Forests  in  the  East.  They  came  from  the  National  Board  of  Trade, 
National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers  Association,  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association,  National  Slack  Cooperage  Manufacturers  Association,  American 
Forestry  Association,  American  Forestry  Congress,  National  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  National 
Association  of  Box  Manufacturers,  the  United  States  Hay  Fever  Association, 
and  many  other  organizations  and  groups. 

Before  the  close  of  the  Congress  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  been 
directed  to  investigate  the  feasibility  and  benefits  of  National  Forests  in  the 
Southern  Appalachians  and  White  Mountains.  "The  Forest  Service  detailed 
the  work  to  several  of  its  most  experienced  experts.  The  Bureau  of  Soils 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  soils  and  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Region.  The  Geological  Survey  gave  the  results  of  seven  years 
investigation  of  water  power  and  navigation  in  the  Southern  Appalachians. 
From  Professor  L.  C.  Glenn  of  Vanderbilt  University  were  secured  the 
results  of  three  years  study  of  soil  erosion,  and  from  Philip  W.  Ayres  a 
report  on  the  commercial  importance  of  the  White  Mountains.  In  charge  of 
the  work  as  a  whole  was  William  L.  Hall,  Assistant  Forester  in  the 
Forest  Service. 
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With  characteristic  drive,  Hall  completed  the  study  in  time  for  it  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  December  11,  1907.  At  the  request  of  Senator 
Lee  S.  Overman,  of  North  Carolina,  3,000  copies  were  printed  as  Senate 
Document  No.  91. 

The  State  of  the  Nation  message  with  which  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  opened  the  60th  Congress,  on  December  3,  1907,  carried  the 
following  recommendation: 

We  should  acquire  in  the  Appalachian  and  White  Mountain  regions  all  the 
forest  lands  that  it  is  possible  to  acquire  for  the  use  of  the  Nation.  These 
lands,  because  they  form  a  national  asset,  are  as  emphatically  national  as  the 
rivers  which  they  feed,  and  which  flow  through  so  many  States  before  they 
reach  the  ocean. 

This  was  delivered  shortly  before  the  release  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture's  report  favoring  inclusion  of  National  Forests  in  the  Southern 
Appalachians  and  White  Mountains.  The  President's  recommendation  and 
Senate  Document  No.  91  served  to  arouse  questions  as  to  the  constitutional 
authority  under  which  the  Federal  Government  might  acquire  forest  lands 
vvdthin  a  State.  Accordingly,  on  January  30,  1908,  the  House  requested  a 
study  and  report  from  the  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

Meanwhile,  the  Appalachian  National  Forestry  Association  had  been 
organized  in  Atlanta  "to  awaken  the  South  to  the  importance  of  forest 
conservation."  Its  leaders,  together  with  those  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  and  the  Society  for  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests 
undertook  to  prepare  the  country  for  a  public  hearing  scheduled  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  for  January  30,  1908,  on  a  bill  introduced 
by  Representative  Currier,  of  New  Hampshire.  A  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  New  England  textile  mills  was  held  on  January  10.  It  was  presided 
over  by  former  Governor  Frank  W.  Rollins,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  work  for  a  "proper"  representation  of 
business  men.  Another  meeting  in  Atlanta  on  January  16  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  the  Georgia 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  This  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Governor 
Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia.  Governor  Robert  B.  Glenn,  of  North  Carolina,  was 
one  of  the  principal  speakers.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association  had  been  called  in  Washington,  on  January  19.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  James  Wilson,  whose  ten  years  as  president  of  the  Association 
was  to  continue  until  the  following  December,  is  reported  to  have  said:  "It  is 
high  time  that  this  Association  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  were 
considering  .  .  .  the  wisdom  of  making  beginnings  along  the  line  of  stopping 
the  cutting  of  the  woods  on  the  mountain  tops,  both  in  New  England  and  on 
the  Southern  Appalachian  range." 

Many  who  came  to  this  meeting  stayed  for  the  Committee  hearing- 
some  200  representatives  from  twenty  States.  Hoke  Smith,  presently  Gover- 
nor of  Georgia,  and  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  President 
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Cleveland;  Governor  John  McLane,  of  New  Hampshire;  and  the  Reverend 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Boston,  addressed  the  House  Committee  in 
support  of  the  Currier  bill  of  January  30.  Other  witnesses  included  represen- 
tatives from  the  American  Forestry  Association,  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
New  Hampshire  Forests,  Appalachian  National  Park  Association,  National 
Federation  of  Garden  Clubs,  National  Parks  Association,  Alabama  Forestry 
Association,  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Vanderbilt  University,  National  Board  of  Trade,  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers'  Association,  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation, Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  American  Institute  of  Electri- 
cal Engineers,  and  more  than  sixty  other  groups. 

Uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  was  the  question  then  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  as  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  over  navigable 
rivers.  Harvey  N.  Shepard,  of  Boston,  spoke  at  length  on  this,  and  Governor 
Hoke  Smith  is  reported  to  have  said:  "Is  it  possible  that  our  Constitution  is 
one  that  gives  you  the  right  to  dredge  harbors  and  dredge  navigable  streams, 
and  spend  your  millions  on  this,  and  yet  does  not  give  you  the  power  to  buy 
a  piece  of  land  with  a  single  expenditure  that  will  save  you  the  yearly 
expenditure?  Is  it  possible  that  under  the  Constitution  you  cannot  buy  the 
land  to  stop  the  wash,  although  you  can  spend  the  money  to  clean  out  the 
I j  dirt  that  the  wash  produces?  The  proposition  shocks  me." 

Congressional  action  on  the  forestry  bills  was  held  up  pending  the  report 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Public  hearings  were  held  by  that  com- 
mittee on  February  27,  and  reports  of  these  fed  the  pessimistic  attitude 
of  many  supporters  of  the  proposed  forest  purchase  legislation.  The  Wash- 
ington Times  on  March  27,  voiced  this  feeling:  "The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  is  widely  notorious  as  a  grave-yard  of  legislation  sent  to 
it— especially  legislation  which  is  suspected  of  being  progressive.'  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  the  committee  is  maintained  for  this  special 
function." 

After  release  of  the  report  on  April  20,  the  first  reaction  was  that  the 
Committee  had  blocked  the  entire  movement  for  establishing  the  proposed 
forests.  The  Committee  had  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

"Resolved:  That  the  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  power  to  acquire  lands  within  a  State,  solely  for  forest 
reservation;  but  under  its  constitutional  power  over  navigation  the  Federal 
Government  may  appropriate  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and  forest  reserves 
in  the  States,  provided  it  is  made  clearly  to  appear  that  such  lands  and 
forest  reserves  have  a  direct  and  substantial  connection  with  the  conserva- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  navigability  of  a  river,  actually  navigable  in 
whole  or  in  part;  and  any  appropriation  made  therefore  is  limited  to  that 
purpose. 

"Resolved:  That  the  bills  referred  to  in  the  resolutions  of  the  House, 
H.R.  10456  and  H.R.  10457,  are  not  confined  to  such  last  mentioned 
purpose,  and  are  therefore  unconstitutional." 
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American  Forest  Types 


1.  Western  Montana,  Colorado  Rockies 
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3.  Coast  Redwoods,  California 


4.  Nebraska  Shelterbelt 
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7.  Appalachian  Deciduous,  Second  Growth 
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8.  Second  Growth,  Lakes  States 


9.  Southern  Pinelands 


10.  Mixed  Second  Growth,  Maine 


Forest  Destruction 


12.  Making  Charcoal 


13.  Logging  redwoods 
14.  After  the  1910  fire,  Idaho 
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15.  Fire-scarred  watershed,  Arizona 

17.  Erosion  after  smelter  fumes  killed  the 
forest,  California 


16.  Silting  up  after  1910  fire,  Idaho 


18.  Clean  cut  for  mine  props,  Colorado 
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19.  Burned  over  land,  Minnesota 
21.  After  the  fire,  Newago,  Michigan,  1884 


20.  Hemlock  mill  destroyed  by  flood 
22.  Silted  reservoir  after  forest  fire 


Forestry  Pioneers 


23.  Franklin  B.  Hough 


24.  Charles  S.  Sargent 


25.  Bernard  Fernow 


26.  John  Ashton  Warder 
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27.  Joseph  T.  Rothrock 


28.  J.  Sterling  Morton 


The  Forestry  Job 


40.  Early  mechanization 


(Above  left)  37.  Forest  ranger,] 
Montana.  1909 


(Above)  38.  Early  lookout  tower |  a;  * 
(Left)    39.   Black  Butte  helio-i  j 


graph,  California,  1912 


41.  Airplane  patrol,  Oregon,  1920 
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49.  Smoke  jumpers 


51.    Arkansas  Fire-Drop 


50.  Fire  crew 


52.    Reseeding  the  Black  Hills 


53.    Machine  Planting 


54.     Reseeding     by     air5 
Montana 


58.  Spoil  bank  reclamation,  Ohio 


59.  Wood  utilization 


60.  Forest  recreation 


CHAPTER  35 

Massachusetts:  John  Weeks  of  the 
Bay  State* 

It  was  to  take  neither  a  scientist  nor  a  forester  to  save  the  legislation 
needed  to  establish  National  Forests  in  the  East.  It  was  to  take  a  banker  and 
a  politician:  John  Weeks. 

A  Massachusetts  man  who  spent  his  summers  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire,  John  Weeks  went  to  Washington  in  1905  as  a  newly 
elected  Representative  from  the  12th  Congressional  District.  A  conservative 
Republican,  he  held  a  deep  fondness  for  the  New  England  wilderness  and 
wanted  to  preserve  it.  His  constituents  included  many  supporters  for  a 
National  Forest  in  the  White  Mountains. 

His  introduction  to  forestry  as  a  possibility  for  legislation  was  delayed 
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until  1907.  On  April  16  of  that  year,  he  addressed  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston,  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association, 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  and  the  American  Forestry  Association. 
From  that  time  forward,  Weeks  had  an  abiding  interest  in  legislation 
authorizing  Federal  acquisition  of  forest  lands  in  the  East. 

He  was  fortunate.  The  Speaker  of  the  House,  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  had 
been  attracted  to  him  and  he  invited  Weeks  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  y 

Weeks  later  described  this  incident  in  a  letter  to  Gifford  Pinchot.  Before 
accepting  the  appointment,  he  said,  he  reminded  the  Speaker  that  he  did 
not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  concerning  the  proposed  Federal  forest 
purchases  in  the  White  Mountains.  V 

"Well  now,  let  me  tell  you  what  my  idea  is,"  replied  Cannon.  "I  think 
forestry  legislation  is  coming  in  time,  but  it  has  not  seemed  to  me  that  the 
time  has  yet  arrived  when  we  ought  to  commence  to  purchase  lands  for 
forestry  purposes.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this  proposition,  but  my  judgment 
is  that  it  is  too  early  to  undertake  such  a  policy,  I  am  not,  however,  putting 
you  on  the  Agricultural  Committee  because  I  expect  you  to  make  my  views 
yours.  In  fact  I  would  not  put  you  there,  or  give  you  any  other  appointment 
of  responsibility,  if  I  thought  you  would,  and  I  want  to  say  this,  that  if  you 
can  frame  a  forestry  bill  which  you,  as  a  business  man,  are  willing  to  support 

♦Adopted  in  part  from  the  paper  by  Harris  Collingwood  entitled  "State  Forestry 
Under  Federal  Assistance,"  1954,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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I  will  do  what  I  can  to  get  an  opportunity  to  get  it  considered  in  the 
House." 

Weeks'  chance  came  when  a  majority  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee declared  that  the  Brandegee  Bill  was  unconstitutional  because  Congress 
had  the  power  to  purchase  lands  only  for  improvement  of  navigation. 

A  few  days  later,  on  April  24,  Weeks  introduced  a  new  bill  "for 
protecting  navigable  streams  and  promoting  navigation."  With  no  reference 
to  the  Southern  Appalachians  or  White  Mountains,  this  bill  would  have 
permitted  the  purchase  of  forested  watershed  lands  anywhere  in  the 
country. 

The  opening  sections  of  the  new  Weeks  bill  contained  the  first  proposals 
for  an  agreement  or  compact  among  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
forests  and  water  supply,  and  for  appropriating  Federal  money  to  be  used  in 
cooperation  with  any  State  for  the  protection  of  forested  watersheds  of 
navigable  streams.  The  other  features  of  the  bill  including  broad  authority  to 
purchase  lands  anywhere  in  the  country,  were  in  line  with  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate.  It  was  clearly  a  compromise.  The  features  on  which  the  State 
forestry  programs  have  since  been  built  were  in  line  with  the  views  of  the 
minority  of  the  Committee,  who  questioned  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
either  the  upper  or  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  in  order  to  protect  the 
streams. 

The  minority  pointed  out  that  proper  methods  of  tillage  can  protect  the 
lower  slopes  from  eroding  and  thus  make  them  more  valuable  for  farming 
than  for  timber  raising.  On  this  basis  the  group  asked,  "Would  it  not  be 
better  national  economy  for  the  Federal  Government  to  help  teach  the 
farmers  of  that  region  how  to  till  their  soil  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
erosion  and  maintain  its  fertility  than  it  would  be  to  buy  out  those  farmers 
and  return  the  land  to  the  wilderness?  And  since  the  upper  slopes  will 
always  have  a  forest  cover,  if  protected  from  fire,  would  it  not  be  better 
national  economy  for  the  Federal  Government  to  lend  its  aid  to  such 
protection  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost  .  .  .  than  to  buy  the  land  at  a  very 
great  initial  expenditure,  with  the  cost  of  fire  protection  to  be  added  as  a 
fixed  and  continuing  charge?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  States  concerned 
to  have  the  lands  remain  in  private  ownership,  supporting  a  larger  popula- 
tion than  could  possibly  be  maintained  if  the  policy  of  the  pending  bill  is 
pursued,  and  retaining  the  value  of  the  property  on  the  tax  rolls?" 

No  reference  was  made  to  this  portion  of  the  report  while  the  bill  was 
being  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  March  1,  1909.  That  few  had 
given  thought  to  the  possibilities  of  State  cooperation  for  forest  protection  is 
indicated  in  a  brief  exchange  recorded  between  Weeks  and  Representative 
Edward  W.  Vreeland,  of  southwestern  New  York.  WTeeks'  discussion  of 
the  several  sections  of  the  bill  had  hardly  begun  when  the  Representative 
from  New  York  requested  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  compact 
between  the  States,  authorized  in  the  opening  section.  Mr.  Weeks  replied: 
"That  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture."  The 
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same  words  were  repeated  in  response  to  Mr.  Vreeland's  second  question: 
"Does  that  contemplate  the  expenditure  of  money  by  the  States  in  acquiring 
land,  or  is  the  money  to  be  furnished  by  the  Government?" 

Other  than  this,  the  debate  which  followed  dealt  entirely  with  the 
disputed  question  of  forest  contributions  to  the  maintenance  of  streams  and 
water  sources,  and  to  the  forest  purchase  program.  The  bill  as  now  before 
the  House  carried  no  reference  to  either  the  Southern  Appalachian  or  White 
Mountain  areas,  but  authorized  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commis- 
sion to  approve  the  purchase,  regardless  of  location,  of  lands  which  "will 
promote  or  protect  the  navigation  of  streams  in  whose  watersheds  they  lie." 

True  to  the  promise  which  Speaker  Cannon  had  given  Weeks  when  he 
invited  him  to  serve  on  the  Agriculture  Committee,  "Old  Joe"  helped  open 
the  way  for  House  debate  on  the  bill.  Late  in  the  evening  of  March  1,  1909, 
the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  157  to  147.  One  of  the  dissenting  votes  was 
cast  by  the  Speaker. 

By  the  time  the  bill  reached  the  Senate  floor  on  March  3,  the  60th  , 

Congress  was  pressing  for  adjournment.  The  bill  bore  a  Senate  number,  but 
it  was  so  radically  changed  from  the  one  which  the  Senate  had  passed  on 
May  16,  1908,  as  to  be  considered  a  new  bill.  Accordingly,  in  the  brief  time 
remaining  some  of  the  Senators  from  the  Reclamation  States  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  organized  a  filibuster  and  the  bill  was  killed. 

Defeat  of  the  Brandegee-Weeks-Lever  bill  promoted  renewed  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  supporting  citizen  organizations.  A  few  days  later,  when  the 
61st  Congress  convened,  Weeks  was  off  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
so  that  he  might  become  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Roads.  At  the  same  time,  he  retained  his  place  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  The  Agriculture  Committee  continued  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Charles  F.  Scott,  of  Kansas. 

Leadership  for  forest  purchases,  within  the  Committee,  therefore,  fell 
upon  Representative  A.  Frank  Lever,  of  South  Carolina,  who  had  proved 
himself  so  resourceful  during  the  60th  Congress.  This  young  lawyer, 
entering  his  fifth  term  in  Congress,  had  demonstrated  powerful  qualities,  |Jg 

especially  in  his  chosen  legislative  specialty  of  agriculture.  Now,  on  the  basis 
of  convictions  acquired  while  working  for  the  Brandegee-Weeks-Lever  bill, 
he  appears  to  have  set  out  to  further  weld  the  forces  of  the  Democratic 
South  with  those  of  the  Republican  North  in  behalf  of  forest  acquisition. 

Whether  Lever  desired  to  defer  to  Weeks  in  assuming  control  of  the 
forestry  bill  is  not  clear.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Weeks  postponed 
introduction  of  his  bill  until  July  23,  1909,  at  which  time  he  credited  the 
American  Forestry  Association  with  having  helped  in  the  formulation  of 
some  of  its  features. 

Meanwhile,  Gifford  Pinchot  could  give  little  attention  to  the  Weeks  bill 
because  of  preoccupation  with  his  controversey  with  Secretary  Ballinger,  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  culminated  in  the  dismissal  of  Pinchot, 
by  President  Taft,  on  January  7,  1910.  The.  interval  between  foresters  was 
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short,  and  Henry  Graves  was  appointed  on  January  12.  Little  change  was 
noted  in  the  basic  policies  of  the  Forest  Service.  The  new  administration  was 
released  from  controversy  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  efforts 
were  renewed  for  consideration  of  the  Weeks  bill.  On  April  15,  1910,  after 
the  61st  Congress  had  been  in  session  for  more  than  a  year,  Lever  reported 
it  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  together  with  a  House  report. 

On  June  24,  1910,  Representative  Lever  brought  the  Weeks  bill  up  in  the 
House.  At  the  same  time  Senator  Brandegee,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Forest  Reservations  and  the  Protection  of  Game,  was  directing  discussion 
on  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  of  New  Hampshire. 
For  a  time  both  houses  were  discussing  similar  bills,  but  under  Lever's 
dogged  direction,  the  House  bill  was  the  first  to  be  driven  to  a  decision. 

The  discussion  of  that  day  reveals  the  first  reference  in  the  recorded 
debates  to  the  contemplated  program  for  cooperation  with  the  States. 
Moreover,  except  for  one  paragraph  in  an  editorial  in  American  Forestry  for 
March  1910,  this  statement  is  unique  in  its  effort  to  clarify  the  purposes  of 
Section  2  in  the  bill. 

Credit  for  drawing  attention  to  the  forest  protection  possibilities  carried 
in  the  bill  goes  to  Representative  William  F.  Englebright,  of  California, 
whose  son  Harry  L.  Englebright,  served  the  same  district  during  the  69th  to 
77th  Congresses,  and  whose  name  is  attached  to  forestry  legislation  of  that 
period.  Referring  to  the  Weeks  bill,  Englebright  declared:  "This  bill 
proposes  only  to  appropriate  $200,000  for  fire  protection,  and  in  the  same 
breath  proposes  to  spend  annually  $2,000,000  on  the  purchase  of  forest  lands 
in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  for  water  protection."  To  clinch  his  argument 
for  fire  protection  he  said,  "It  is  safe  to  assume  that  forest  fires  destroy 
timber  on  over  50,000  acres  of  land  each  year.  ...  If  this  bill  is  to  pass  .  .  . 
and  one  of  its  propositions  is  to  protect  forest  from  fire  ...  a  proper  sum  of  at 
least  $500,000  should  be  annually  appropriated  for  this  purpose." 

It  was  almost  as  if  he  could  see  the  extent  to  which  the  authority  in  this 
section  would  lead,  when  he  said,  "If  cooperation  is  to  be  had  with  the  States 
to  protect  forests  from  fire  on  headwaters  of  navigable  streams,  there  is  no 

!  reason  why  equal  cooperation  should  not  be  given  in  connection  with  the 

protection  of  forests  on  non-navigable  streams." 

Finally,  after  pointing  out  that  the  authorization  would  allow  only  $4,400 
to  each  State,  he  burst  through  the  land  purchase  discussion  to  declare  "This 
is  too  small  an  amount  of  money  to  put  into  this  bill  as  a  rider,  to  pass  a  bill 
whose  principal  object  is  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in  the 
Appalachian  Mountains." 

It  remained,  however,  for  Representative  Paul  Howland,  of  Ohio,  in  a 
last  minute  attack  on  the  bill  during  the  final  session  of  June  24,  to  sum  up 
the  actions  of  the  past  several  years.  "Thus  it  appears,"  he  said,  with  no 
vision  of  the  benefits  to  be  received  by  his  own  State,  "that  New  England 
has  clasped  hands  with  the  Southern  Appalachian  States,  all  past  sins  have 
been  forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  in  the  sacred  name  of  conservation,  we  are 
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today  witnessing  one  of  the  best  organized  raids  on  the  Federal  Treasury  in 
history.  .  .  . 

"The  original  propositions  .  .  .  embodied  only  the  idea  of  purchasing 
these  lands  and  creating  national  forests.  The  question  in  regard  to  those 
bills  was  immediately  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  any  power  in  the 
Federal  Government  which  would  authorize  the  expenditure  of  public 
moneys  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  purposes  of  national  forests. 

"After  ( the )  opinion  was  handed  down  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
advocates  of  the  bill  at  once  endeavored  to  frame  the  legislation  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  in  the  proposition  under  Federal  jurisdiction  by  giving  it 
a  name  which  connected  it  with  the  navigability  of  rivers." 

That  evening  the  House  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  130  to  111.  The 
Senate  quickly  substituted  the  Weeks  bill  for  Senator  Ballinger's  bill,  but 
pressures  for  a  summer  recess  were  so  strong  that  it  was  allowed  to  lay  over 
until  the  winter  session. 

During  the  next  eight  months  Edwin  A.  Stuart,  who  had  succeeded 
Thomas  E.  Will  as  Secretary  of  the  American  Forestry  Association;  Philip 
W.  Ayres,  of  the  Society  for  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests;  John  H. 
Finney,  of  the  Appalachian  National  Forestry  Association;  and  others 
worked  to  arouse  public  support  for  the  final  drive.  A  notable  occasion  for 
their  efforts  was  the  Second  National  Conservation  Congress  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  on  September  5  to  8,  1910.  The  big  guns  that  were  let  loose  at 
this  meeting  included  President  Taft,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  W.  W.  Finley,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Railway,  James  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  James  Wilson,  and  Henry  Wallace.  ] 

On  October  7  and  8,  another  sounding  board  was  provided  in  the 
Southern  Conservation  Congress,  which  met  in  Atlanta.  Henry  E.  Hardtner, 
successful  lumberman  and  chairman  of  the  Louisiana  State  Conservation 
Commission;  Dr.  A.  M.  Souls,  president  of  the  Georgia  Agricultural  College; 
J.  B.  White,  a  southern  lumberman  with  headquarters   in  Kansas   City;  P* 

Charles  S.  Barnett,  president  of  the  Farmers'  Union;  Governor  A.  E.  Wilson, 
of  Kentucky;  J.  Girvin  Peters,  of  the  Forest  Service;  and  Gifford  Pinchot 
were  among  the  speakers.  /j 

With  so  much  publicity  and  the  repeated  promise  that  the  Weeks  bill 
would  be  considered  by  the  Senate  on  February  15,  1911,  the  stage  was  set 
to  attract  attention  of  conservation-minded  people  throughout  the  entire  *J 

country.  Senator  Brandegee  brought  the  bill  up  on  schedule  and  after  a 
comparatively  brief  debate,  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  Thus  ended  "the 
first  stage  of  a  long  struggle  for  national  forests  in  the  eastern  mountains,  a 
struggle  that  began  in  1899." 

The  work  of  many  groups  had  gone  into  the  formulation  and  enactment 
of  the  Weeks  Law.  The  list  starts  with  Dr.  Chase  P.  Ambler;  J.  A. 
Holmes;  Prof.  L.  C.  Glenn,  and  Senator  J.  C.  Pritchard,  all  of  North  Caro- 
lina; and  includes  New  Hampshire's  Governor  Frank  W.  Rollins,  Allen 
Hollis,  Philip  W.  Ayres,  Representative  Frank  D.  Currier,  and  Senator  Jacob 
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H.  Gallinger.  During  the  59th  and  60th  Congresses  there  were  times  when 
the  honors  appeared  ready  for  bestowal  on  Senator  Frank  B.  Brandegee,  of 
Connecticut,  and  Representative  James  W.  Wadsworth,  of  New  York.  In  the 
face  of  repeated  defeats  however,  credit  for  putting  the  bill  across  goes  to 
Representative  Weeks,  of  Massachusetts.  In  all  this,  the  American  Forestry 
Association  was  the  vehicle  for  arousing  widespread  citizen  support. 
Through  it  all,  the  Association's  magazine,  whether  under  the  name  of 
Forests  and  Irrigation,  Conservation,  or  American  Forestry,  was  an  ever 
ready  tool  of  the  proponents. 

Of  the  part  played  by  Weeks,  Charles  F.  Scott,  of  Kansas,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  has  written:  "In  the  matter  of  the 
White  Mountain— Appalachian  Bill,  I  remember,  of  course,  that  it  was 
drawn  by  Mr.  Weeks,  and  owed  its  passage  entirely  to  his  activity.  I  was 
opposed  to  it  as  chairman  of  the  Committee,  but  the  Committee  made  a 
favorable  report  on  it  and  when  it  got  to  the  House,  I  naturally  turned  the 
management  of  it  over  to  Mr.  Weeks." 

In  providing  authorization  for  Federal  purchases  of  forest  land,  the 
Weeks  Law  opened  the  way  for  the  creation  of  national  forests  in  the  eastern 
mountains,  and  elsewhere,  far  exceeding  the  dreams  of  most  of  the  original 
supporters.  Tucked  away  in  it,  also,  as  expressed  by  a  Chief  Forester 
(William  B.  Greeley)  who  had  much  to  do  with  its  administration,  "was 
another  bit  of  legislation  which  proved  even  more  important  than  the  forest 
purchases  in  steering  the  course  of  Federal  policy.  It  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  co-operate  with  the  States  in  protecting  the 
forested  watersheds  of  navigable  rivers  from  fire.  This  was  the  first  in  a  great 
cooperative  expansion  of  national  forestry." 

Enactment  of  the  Weeks  Law  started  a  rash  of  newly  strengthened  forest 
activity  in  the  States.  In  the  Northeast  where  state  forestry  was  already  well 
established,  the  impact  was  not  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  South  and  the 
Midwest.  Nevertheless,  even  the  Eastern  states  found  the  sledding  for 
forestry  in  the  legislature  a  little  easier.  Massachusetts  was  no  exception. 

The  1913  annual  report  of  the  State  Forester,  Frank  W.  Rane,  described 
the  situation  in  the  Bay  State: 

To  allow  1,000,000  acres  of  depleted  and  waste  lands  to  lie  idle  in  a  live  and 
progressive  state  like  Massachusetts  where  markets  are  the  best  in  the  world, 
is  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  that  forest  products,  like  all  other  natural 
resources,  have  been  cheap  in  the  immediate  past,  it  only  being  necessary  to 
harvest  the  crop.  From  now  on  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  plant  and  grow 
the  crop  to  secure  the  harvest.  We  know  only  10  per  cent  of  the  forest 
products  used  in  the  state.  We  are  drawing  on  Washington  and  Oregon  at 
almost  prohibitive  prices  for  our  better  soft  woods,  and  from  the  Carolinas 
and  Tennessee  for  our  hardwoods.  Surely  we  must  feather  our  nest  now 
while  we  can  depend  on  the  outside  supply,  so  that  when  this  begins  to  ebb 
we  may  be  able  to  turn  to  our  own  home  grown  products. 

The  next  year  the  Legislature  appropriated  $90,000  for  the  purchase  of 
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State  Forest  lands,  and  a  State  Forest  Commission  was  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  to  carry  out  the  acquisition  program.  Again,  the  Massachusetts 
Forestry  Association  was  the  moving  spirit  behind  the  legislation. 

The  State  Forest  Commission  was  authorized  to  survey  the  state  for 
waste  lands  to  be  purchased  and  then  turned  over  to  the  State  Forester  for 
replanting  and  other  forest  improvement  work.  The  law  set  a  price  ceiling  of 
$5  per  acre. 

Harold  Parker  was  selected  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  State  Forest 
Commission.  There  could  not  have  been  a  better  choice.  He  came  from  an 
old  Massachusetts  family,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  and  a  civil 
engineer.  His  brother  was  the  distinguished  Massachusetts  attorney  general, 
Herbert  Parker.  He  had  been  chairman  of  the  State  Highway  Commission, 
and  through  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  state  gained  through  this  post  and 
his  considerable  experience  as  a  surveyor,  he  possessed  an  encyclopedic 
knowledge  of  the  state. 

The  first  State  Forest,  purchased  in  1915,  was  a  tract  of  1800  cut-over 
acres  in  Winchedon,  designated  as  the  Otter  River  State  Forest. 

The  State  Forest  Commission  also  recommended  the  purchase  of  about 
10,000  acres  of  waste  and  burned  lands  in  Plymouth  and  Carver,  and  of 
1,200  acres  in  North  Andover  and  Middleton. 

The  State  Forest  Commission  discovered  early  that  lands  with  the  best 
potential  could  not  always  be  purchased  under  the  $5  per  acre  restriction. 

The  Forest  Commission  recognized  natural  beauty  as  important  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  preserving  the  Mohawk  Trail.  In  1915,  it  recom- 
mended the  preservation  of  the  whole  route  from  Charlemount  to  North 
Adams:  *4j 

To  preserve  its  natural  beauty  from  being  defaced  by  the  erection  of  cheap 

stands  and  unsightly  camps.  The  purchase  of  trail  lands  by  speculators,  and 

the  erection  of  any  considerable  number  of  bungalows,  thereby  cutting  off 

desirable  trail  views,  are  other  reasons  why  it  is  thought  desirable  to  have 

the  land  under  state  control.  The  placing  of  advertising  signs  along  the  trail, 

thereby  cheapening  its  appearance,  is  also  thought  to  be  objectionable.  By  |iL 

many  people  the  natural  beauty  along  the  Mohawk  Trail  is  considered  the 

finest  in  the  entire  state  and  not  greatly  surpassed  by  any  in  New  England. 

When  the  country  entered  World  War  I,  forestry  had  its  own  peculiar 
role  to  play  including  transporting  portable  sawmills  to  Europe.  Harold  O.  ^ 

Cook,  later  Chief  Forester  of  Massachusetts,  recalls:  ** 

"Although  I  thought  I  had  done  about  everything  in  my  work  for  the 
State  Forester,  nothing  in  my  past  career  prepared  me  for  the  task  as  the 
chief  stevedore  in  charge  of  loading  portable  sawmills  into  cargo  ships  lying 
alongside  piers  in  East  Boston.  The  powers  that  be  figured  it  was  better  to 
have  a  man  on  the  spot  who  could  recognize  such  items  as  brush  hooks,  cant 
dogs  or  logging  chains,  than  an  experienced  frieght  loader." 

The  State  Forester  acted  as  secretary  of  the  organization  which  was  to 
collect  the  sawmill  units  while  one  of  our  other  foresters,  Kneeland,  worked 
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closely  with  the  three  sub-committees  which  would  furnish  the  mill  equip- 
ment, the  camp  equipment  and  the  men.  Charles  R.  Atwood,  western 
Massachusetts  field  man,  volunteered  to  be  the  foreman  of  Sawmill  Unit 
Number  1,  which  was  dubbed  "The  Massachusetts  State  Forester's  Unit," 
and  he  took  along  with  him  twelve  of  our  experienced  woodsmen.  He 
went  on: 

"The  ten  sawmills  were  assembled,  loaded  and  shipped  within  30  days  of 
the  time  we  started  on  this  project.  During  that  time,  I  helped  to  load  on  the 
ships  the  sawmills,  360  experienced  New  England  woodsmen,  all  the 
equipment  from  sawmill  boilers  to  pots  for  baked  beans  and  last,  but  not 
least,  120  horses.  A  few  months  later  Rane  heard  from  Atwood  that  the 
sawmills  and  men  we  had  sent  overseas  were  producing  wood  and  lumber 
twice  as  fast  as  the  English  had  ever  been  able  to  turn  out  with  comparable 
equipment,  and  that  the  Massachusetts  Unit  had  set  a  record  by  producing 
18,000  board  feet  of  lumber  in  one  day.  Some  of  the  sawmill  units  went 
to  Scotland  and  were  set  up  on  the  Carnegie  Estate  at  Ardgay,  County 
',  |  Rosshire. 

"Just  after  the  sawmills  had  been  shipped  to  England,  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  requested  our  office  to  help  recruit  men  for  two  forest  battalions  to 
be  organized  under  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers.  These  units  were  named 
the  10th  and  20th  Forest  Engineers.  Rane  was  appointed  to  be  the  recruit- 
IjJ  ing  agent,  and  we  provided  office  space  for  an  Army  officer  who  had  been 

assigned  to  this  duty.  Our  office  interviewed  about  300  men,  out  of  which 
40  were  accepted  for  the  forest  battalions.  Several  of  our  state  forestry 
men  joined  these  units,  which  when  completely  filled  and  equipped, 
sailed  for  the  European  continent.  One  battalion  went  to  France,  and  I 
heard  afterwards  that  the  French  people  living  in  the  town  where  it 
was  stationed  literally  wept  tears  of  anguish  when  they  saw  the  speed  with 
which  their  beautiful  woodlands,  carefully  tended  for  centuries,  fell  beneath 
the  axes  and  saws  of  this  forest  engineer  battalion.  However,  the  needs  of 
the  French  Army  and  of  the  nation  for  wood  and  timber  were  as  pressing  as 
those  of  its  allies,  so  the  ancient  trees  of  France  were  felled  and  sawed  to 
feed  the  maws  of  war. 

"In  Massachusetts  we  were  also  faced  with  insatiable  demands  for  fuel 
wood  for  our  Army  posts.  Fortunately,  in  1916,  about  5,000  cords  of  wood 
had  been  amassed  from  gypsy  moth  thinnings,  and  we  were  able  to  turn 
this  over  to  Camp  Devens  in  Ayer,  to  another  Army  camp  in  Framingham 
and  to  the  Army  camps  in  Boston  Harbor  at  a  price  several  dollars  lower  per 
cord  than  it  could  have  been  bought  elsewhere.  The  State  Forester  felt  that 
this  may  have  helped  to  keep  the  price  of  lumber  down  at  a  more 
reasonable  level." 

The  State  Forester  was  further  called  upon  to  stimulate  in  every  way 
possible  the  production  of  wood  for  fuel.  Accordingly  clubs,  known  as 
"Cut-A-Cord  Clubs,"  were  organized  in  many  towns  of  the  state. 

After  War's  end  in   1919   a   Constitutional   Convention   was   called   in 
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Massachusetts  to  overhaul  the  State  government,  then  a  hodge-podge  of 
departments,  agencies  and  special  commissions.  The  Convention  reduced  the 
number  of  state  departments  to  twenty,  the  same  as  today,  among  which 
was  a  new  Department  of  Conservation. 

The  Convention  also  did  away  with  the  State  Forest  Commission,  and  the 
acquisition  of  State  Forests  was  made  a  personal  duty  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Conservation.  Rane  was  succeeded  in  his  job  of  State  Forester  by  William 
A.  L.  Bazeley,  a  former  State  Senator,  who  also  happened  to  be  a  long-time 
friend  of  Governor  Calvin  Coolidge.  Under  the  reorganization,  Bazeley  held 
the  posts  of  State  Forester  and  Commissioner,  and  Cook  was  appointed 
Chief  Forester. 

The  State  pushed  its  acquisition  program  forward.  From  1920  to  1930  it 
also  made  substantial  progress  in  improving  forest  fire  fighting  techniques. 
Massachusetts  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  develop  gasoline  power  pumps, 
fire  trucks  and  portable  hose  lines.  This  arose  from  its  extensive  experience 
in  spraying  for  gypsy  moth  and  other  forest  pests,  since  it  had  devised 
efficient  portable  spraying  gear  which  later  could  be  adapted  easily  to  forest 
fire  protection. 

Then  in  August  1929,  the  New  York  Stock  Market  crashed  and  signalled 
the  beginning  of  an  era  which  would  exert  far  reaching  effects  on  the 
American  way  of  life  and  in  the  development  of  the  nations  natural 
resources.  From  the  Bay  Colony  to  California,  the  Conservation  programs  of 
the  depression  gave  new  impetus  to  state  forestry. 

Up  to  this  time,  outside  of  small  picnic  areas  in  the  Mohawk  Trail,  Myles 
Standish  and  Otter  River  State  Forests,  there  were  no  recreational  facilities 
of  any  kind  in  the  State  Forests.  In  Massachusetts,  as  elsewhere,  the  New 
Deal's  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  built  park  roads;  cut  trails  and  vistas; 
dug  water  holes  and  wells;  built  bridges  and  dams;  laid  out  picnic  grounds, 
camp  grounds,  beaches  and  parking  areas;  constructed  fireplaces,  picnic 
tables,  shelter,  log  cabins,  bathhouses  and  administration  buildings. 

The  camps  under  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  performed  vast  amounts  of 
forest  improvement  work.  For  example,  in  the  14,000  acre  October  Moun- 
tain State  Forest,  one  camp  completed  a  forestry  inventory  on  9,500  acres; 
improved  6,700  acres;  and  set  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  seedlings.  The 
dividends  of  this  forest  improvement  have  not  been  realized  fully  yet. 
However,  between  1940  and  1954  about  6,000,000  board  feet  of  marketable 
timber  was  taken  out  of  this  State  Forest  at  a  profit  to  the  state  of  $100,000. 

In  1938  some  of  the  CCC  camps  began  to  close.  Then,  on  September  21, 
New  England  was  struck  with  a  hurricane  and  floods,  the  worst  catastrophe 
to  ever  hit  New  England. 

The  path  of  the  storm  swept  along  Long  Island  Sound,  its  winds  fanning 
out  on  either  side  as  it  travelled  eastward  along  the  Connecticut  coast  to 
New  London  where  it  veered  90  degrees  and  roared  up  through  Connecti- 
cut, central  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  More  than  half  a 
billion  feet  of  standing  timber  was  levelled.  This  blowdown  was  a  potential 
source  of  fires,  and  yet  it  was  impossible  to  clean  it  up  quickly.  The  CCC 
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stayed  on  the  job  long  hours,  and  the  Forest  Service  established  a  dozen 
hurricane  clearance  camps  in  Massachusetts,  each  with  a  crew  of  fifty  for 
special  mopping  up  of  danger  spots  of  fallen  timber.  These  camps  also 
cleared  slash  and  debris  off  the  highways  and  back  about  50  feet  on  both 
sides  of  the  roads. 

There  was  such  concern  about  forest  fires  from  hurricane  slash  that  the 
Department  of  Conservation,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  was  able  to 
procure  all  the  fire  fighting  equipment  it  needed,  and  the  Legislature 
authorized  enough  money  to  buy  40  new  fire  trucks  and  many  thousands  of 
feet  of  hose. 

The  CCC  came  to  an  end  with  World  War  II.  About  the  only  legislative 
gain  with  which  forestry  managed  to  come  out  of  the  war  was  the  "Forest 
Cutting  Practice  Act"  passed  in  1943  which  required  that  all  logging 
operations  amounting  to  more  than  40,000  board  feet  be  examined  by  a  state 
forester  to  see  if  they  conformed  to  forestry  principles. 

The  Department's  forestry  personnel  never  climbed  back  to  the  fairly 
adequate  level  of  pre-war  days.  Only  the  sketchiest  maintenance  work  and 
recreational  development  was  possible.  In  1951  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Department,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  first  Forestry  Work 
Camp  in  the  Myles  Standish  State  Forest.  This  was  an  "open"  camp  of  50 
carefully  screened  inmates  from  state  correctional  institutions.  Correction 
officers  administered  the  camp,  while  the  forest  jobs  were  planned  and 
supervised  by  foresters. 

In  1953  the  Department  was  reorganized  imder  Governor  Christian 
Herter  as  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  With  the  exception  of 
ocean  beaches  which  were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
at  the  same  time,  the  new  agency  incorporated  the  services  of  forests,  parks, 
marine  fisheries  and  law  enforcement.  One  important  innovation  lay  in  the 
creation  of  an  unpaid  five-man  board  of  Natural  Resources  which  has  the 
power  to  make  policy  and  to  appoint  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department. 
This  move  guarantees  a  certain  amount  of  continuity  which  was  formerly 
lacking. 

In  1955  the  Legislature  directed  the  Department  to  conduct  an  invento- 
ry of  the  natural  resources  in  the  possession  of  the  Commonwealth.  Two 
legislative  studies  resulted,  the  second  of  which  called  for  a  long  range  plan 
for  the  expansion  of  state  parks  to  meet  the  rising  demands  for  public 
outdoor  recreational  spaces.  This  program  was  enacted  by  the  General 
Court  in  1958. 

The  state  park  expansion  program  contains  many  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  areas  of  major  size,  such  as  wilderness  and  watershed  tracts.  A  total 
of  more  than  200,000  acres  is  recommended  for  addition  to  the  state's  park 
and  forest  systems.  It  this  should  be  realized,  it  would  be  possible  to  replant 
and  improve  forest  species  in  regions  of  the  state  which  have  been  virtually 
unchanged  in  the  last  60  years.  This  would  approach  the  goal  of  500,000 
acres  of  State  Forests  first  set  by  the  legislature  three  decades  ago.  In  the 
urbanized  east  perhaps  this  is  the  major  goal  for  forestry. 


CHAPTER  36 


Rhode  Island:  Hurricanes— Natural 
and  Political 


The  same  New  England  hurricane  and  whirlwind  of  governmental 
reorganization  that  profoundly  affected  the  course  of  Massachusetts  forestry 
had  their  impact  upon  Rhode  Island. 

During  the  1920's  the  State  Governments  of  the  United  States  busily 
reorganized  themselves — Rhode  Island  among  them.  In  1926  Rhode  Island 
forestry  was  placed  under  a  newly  created  Department  of  Agriculture,  of 
which  forestry  was  one  bureau.  Finally,  about  1931  Archie  W.  Hurford,  a 
forester  in  the  Division  of  Entomology,  was  assigned  as  head  of  the  forestry 

bureau.  r.i 

i 

A  trained  forester  heading  up  the  forestry  work  did  much  to  improve 
public  understanding.  In  view  of  the  impending  depression,  the  appoint- 
ment was  doubly  fortunate.  A  trained  forester  would  be  needed  to  direct 
the  work  of  the  CCC.  |j 

The  basic  facilities  developed  in  the  state  in  those  days  still  serve  Rhode 
Island  quite  well. 

Two  gifts  of  forest  land— the  George  Washington  and  the  Wickaboxet  in 
the  early  1930's  began  the  establishment  of  a  State  Forest  system. 

In  1935  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  was  further  reorganized  into  the 
Division  of  Forests,  Parks  and  Parkways  under  the  newly  created  Depart-  «y 

ment  of  Agriculture  and  Conservation.  Even  in  its  infancy  the  new  agency 
was  able  to  carry  out  a  more  comprehensive  program  of  forest  protection  d '" 

and  improvement  both  through  the  development  of  the  regular  program  of 
work  and  through  emergency  conservation  work  programs.  Important  laws 
relating  to  forestry  were  passed  in  1935,  one  consented  to  federal  land  ^ 

acquisition  of  forest  lands,  another  authorizing  state  purchase  of  land  for 
CCC  campsites  and  another  authorizing  other  federal  land  acquisitions. 
During  this  period  numerous  trails  and  ponds  were  planned  and  developed 
through  State-Federal  cooperation.  Forest  fire  towers  were  increased  from 
six  to  nine,  and  an  embryo  shortwave  radio  telephone  system  was  started. 
New  forest  fire  equipment  was  added.  Nearly  a  million  seedlings  were  dis- 
tributed to  private  cooperators. 

The  hurricane  of  1938  wiped  out  nearly  all  of  the  state's  merchantable 
soft  wood  timber,  and  along  with  a  series  of  disastrous  fires  and  general 
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abuse  of  woodlands  by  landowners,  put  the  forestry  resource  in  very  poor 
shape  by  the  time  World  War  II  broke  out. 

In  1945,  a  survey  of  the  state  forestry  administration  in  Rhode  Island  was 
made  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  and  the 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack  Foundation  under  the  expert  leadership  of  our  old 
friend  from  Connecticut  and  Vermont,  Austin  F.  Hawes.  Hawes,  with  the 
assistance  and  support  of  an  able  committee  of  nationally  known  foresters 
and  with  his  own  years  of  successful  state  forest  administration  behind  him, 
came  up  with  a  sound  and  practical  report  on  Rhode  Island's  forestry  needs. 

The  Hawes  report  laid  it  out: 

—Rhode  Island's  forests  were  capable  of  producing  only  about  4/2  million 

board  feet  of  timber. 
—A  crop  twenty  times  as  great  (80  to  100  million  board  feet)   could  be 

grown. 
—There  was  almost  total   lack  of  a  forestry   program— no   plan,   no   fire 

protection  forces,  no  park  development  plans. 

"The  forest  land  of  Rhode  Island,"  the  report  recited,  "is  capable  of 
producing  twenty  times  as  much  lumber  as  it  now  produces.  Such  a  crop 
would  have  a  value  to  the  forest  owners  of  nearly  a  million  dollars 
annually."  And,  it  might  have  added,  additional  millions  to  secondary 
industries  and  consumers  since  what  is  not  home-grown  must  be  imported  at 
excessive  freight  and  other  costs. 

The  bulk  of  low-grade,  small-sized  material  in  Rhode  Island  was  cut  for 
pulpwood  and  transported  by  truck  to  a  pulp  mill  located  in  East  Provi- 
dence. Comparatively  speaking,  there  was  a  sizeable  market  for  pulpwood 
and  there  seemed  possibilities  that  it  might  increase.  An  additional  quantity 
of  low-grade  material  was  cut  for  use  as  pallet  stock,  charcoal,  firewood,  and 
some  for  fence  posts  and  guard-rails.  It  was  hoped  that  the  pallet  industry 
may  be  encouraged  by  an  increasing  market  resulting  in  the  location  of 
more  short  bolt  mills  in  the  state. 

But  the  woods  of  the  state  could  obviously  count  for  more  in  the 
economy  than  this.  Tree  species  of  good  quality  and  high  value  had  to  be 
encouraged  to  replace  the  low  quality  and  low  value  species;  conversion 
from  coppice,  or  sprout  growth,  to  seedling  growth  was  obviously  desirable; 
better  fire  protection  was  clearly  needed  and  intensive  study  had  to  be  given 
to  expanded  market  and  woods  employment.  Forest  insects  and  diseases 
had  to  be  kept  under  control;  equitable  forest  taxation  was  essential;  a 
system  of  forest  credits  seemed  desirable;  educational  and  demonstrational 
activities  had  to  be  increased;  and  an  intensive  forest  research  program 
established.  Destruction  by  overcutting  and  by  harvesting  immature  timber 
stands  had  to  stop. 

There  were  other  proposed  programs,  too. 

In  January  1946,  the  "Conference  of  New  England  Forestry  Officials  of 
the  New   England   Council"   established   "A   Forestry   Program   for   New 
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England."  Under  the  heading  of  "Cutting  Practices,"  was  the  following 
statement: 

Legislation  both  from  the  state  and  national  level,  which  will  set  up 
minimum  requirements  for  cutting  practices  on  privately  owned  woodland, 
should  be  enacted  at  an  early  date.  Considerable  thought  and  discussion  has 
been  given  to  this  subject  on  a  nationwide  basis  and  progressive  timberland 
owners  as  well  as  many  state  and  federal  forestry  officials  recognize  the  need 
for  some  controls  which  will  reduce  the  tendency  to  overcut  timberland 
areas.  What  form  this  control  should  take  and  how  it  should  be  administered 
needs  further  study  and  clarification.  There  is  considerable  thought  in  New 
England  which  leans  toward  the  enactment  of  state  and  federal  laws  setting 
up  minimum  cutting  requirements  which  will  be  administered  by  the  states 
on  a  50-50  cost  basis  similar  to  the  Clarke-McNary  Fire  Cooperative  Act. 
Intensive  education  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken  to  persuade  woodland 
owners,  giving  special  attention  to  cutting  practices  and  the  marketing  of 
forest  products.  An  educational  program  aimed  at  building  up  forest 
resources  on  private  property  is  a  public  responsibility.  The  cost  of  the 
program  may  well  be  shared  by  the  state,  local  and  federal  governments.  | 

Regulation  of  private  timber  cutting  was  not  in  the  cards,  but  less  than 
ten  years  later  Congress  passed  the  Cooperative  Forest  Management  Act  to 
provide  the  kind  of  technical  assistance  to  woodland  owners  which  the 
Council  proposed.  - ; 

The  hurricane  of  1938,  the  fires  of  1942  sweeping  over  32,000  acres,  the 
special  survey  of  forest  production  and  forest  conditions  made  in  Rhode 
Island  in  1944  by  the  American  Forestry  Association,  the  reappraisal  of  the 
forest  resource  and  forest  conditions  and  management  made  in  New 
England  at  about  the  same  time  (1945)  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in 
cooperation  with  state  officials  and  industrial  representatives  and  the  Hawes 
report  all  served  to  focus  on  Rhode  Island's  forest  situation  a  spotlight  which 
finally  awakened  the  public.  %/ .- 

One  of  the  first  results  was  formation  of  the  Rhode  Island  Conservation 
Council.  With  an  eye  to  general  conservation,  they  emphasized  the  forest 
situation.  Governor  Dennis  J.  Roberts  and  various  state  legislators  and  other 
officials  were  impressed  and  some  inquiries  were  begun.  Governor  Roberts 
directed  that  an  administrative  study  be  made  to  determine  the  shape  of 
a  strengthened  state  forestry  program. 

Made  in  1952,  the  study  called  for  a  division  of  forestry  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Conservation  with  a  chief,  trained  in  forestry 
and  experienced  in  administration,  reporting  immediately  to  the  Director  of 
the  Department. 

Parks  were  to  be  separated  and  placed  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Works.  The  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  would  be  responsible  for 
devising  and  recommending,  and  later  for  administering  a  long-term,  broad 
program  of  forest  rehabilitation  and  protection.  He  would  be  provided  with 
trained  forestry  and  fire  assistants  and  a  small  corps  of  forest  workers  and 
fire  lookouts. 
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Then  legislative  authorization  was  granted  for  the  acqusition  or  accep- 
tance of  land  as  State  Forest  land.  As  a  result  there  are  now  approximately 
16,000  acres  of  State  Forest  some  of  which  might  never  have  been  put  under 
productive  management,  but  on  which  the  state  can  now  not  only  proceed 
with  forest  rehabilitation  but  can  successfully  demonstrate  the  advantages  of 
good  management  to  timber,  water,  wildlife  and  other  resources. 

The  state  also  recognized  in  1951  the  desirability  of  providing  actual,  on 
the  ground,  technical  assistance  to  woodland  owners  who  wished  such 
assistance  in  handling  their  woodlands.  This  was  to  be  in  addition  to  the 
extension  work  in  education  and  demonstration  given  generally  by  the  State 
University  Extension  Forester. 

The  third  move  was  to  authorize  and  appoint  an  Advisory  Council  to  the 
Division  of  Forestry. 

An  outline  of  long-term  objectives  was  prepared  and  steps  to  be  taken 
to  meet  them;  and  administrative  plan  for  their  accomplishment  and  a 
description  of  the  organization  needed. 

The  Governor  bought  them  and  Rhode  Island  forestry  was  finally  on  its 
way. 

The  expectation  of  having  20,000  acres  of  merchantable  timber  by  1964, 
as  anticipated  in  the  Hawes  report,  was  a  pleasing  prospect.  But  full 
productivity  cannot  be  attained  before  1974.  What  then?  How  much  usable 
sawtimber  may  be  standing  on  these  lands  at  that  time? 

Nearly  600,000,000  feet!  Or  somewhere  near  about  a  billion  feet  of 
sawtimber  for  Rhode  Island  as  a  whole— a  significant  volume  of  merchanta- 
ble timber  in  any  state. 

Such  an  impressive  forest  capital  will  not  be  built  up  without  a 
deliberate  policy  of  protecting  and  improving  the  present  young  stands. 
Adequate  fire  protection  and  the  use  of  constructive  methods  of  cutting 
must  be  pillars  of  such  a  policy.  Such  forestry  will  yield  vast  quantities  of 
cordwood— for  fuel  and  pulping,  along  with  sawtimber  and  other  high  value 
products.  This  is  the  challenge  for  Rhode  Island  forestry  in  the  coming 
decades. 


CHAPTER  37 


Vermont:  Keeping  the  Mountains  Green 

For  many  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Weeks  Act  there  had  been 
agitation  in  Vermont  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  park  or  national 
forest  akin  to  that  which  many  New  Englanders  had  had  in  mind  for  the 
White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  1925  legislature  passed  an  act  enabling  the  Forest  Service  to 
purchase  lands  for  a  National  Forest  in  the  Granite  State.  Amended  in  1935  i 

and  1937,  the  law  defined  the  boundary  of  the  purchase  area  by  naming  the 
towns  in  which  purchases  may  be  made.  To  consummate  a  purchase 
approval  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  local  selectmen  and  a  state  board 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Attorney  General,  State 
Forester  and  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

On  December  5,  1928,  State  Forester  Robert  M.  Ross  submitted  a  report 
to  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  requesting  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Green  Mountain  National  Forest.  The  acquisition  was  endorsed 
by  Governor  John  E.  Weeks  (no  relation  to  the  author  of  the  Weeks  Act), 
the  Vermont  Members  of  the  New  England  Conference  and  Council,  by 
Redfield  Proctor,  Chairman  of  the  New  England  Section,  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters;  by  Albert  Cline,  Secretary  of  the  Vermont  Botanical  and  Bird 
Clubs;  by  E.  J.  Dole,  Secretary  of  the  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
The  Vermont  State  Chamber  of  Commerce;  The  Brattleboro  Club;  and  the  |Jn 

Greenfield,  Massachusetts  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  approved  a  purchase  unit 
which  covered  a  tract  from  East  Wallingford  to  Manchester,  Bondville  #J 

Highway.  In  1933,  the  Vermont  Forest  Service  made  a  request  that  the 
purchase  area  be  increased  to  its  present  size.  ' 

The  Forest  embraces  an  area  of  221,424  acres  along  the  main  range  of  ^ 

the  Green  Mountains  from  Starksboro  to  the  Massachusetts  line.  In  lieu  of 
the  annual  land  taxes,  twenty-five  percent  of  the  recipts  from  the  sale  of  all 
products  from  the  National  Forest  is  returned  annually  to  the  towns  in 
proportion  to  the  forest  acreage  owned  in  each  town.  Thus,  a  town  receives 
funds  whether  timber  has  been  cut  in  the  town  during  the  year  or  not.  The 
Federal  Government  also  allots  money  for  roads  and  bridge  building  and 
maintenance.  In  recent  years  the  tax  payments  to  the  towns  have  averaged 
slightly  over  15  cents  per  acre  per  year. 

The  same  year  the  Weeks  Law  passed,  Vermont  started  the  first  "school' 
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in  the  United  States  to  teach  farmers  and  farm  boys  the  principles   of 
forestry  as  they  should  be  applied  on  the  farm. 

The  Vermont  legislature  of  1917  abolished  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  set  up  a  new  one  which  imposed  the  duties  of  State  Forester 
upon  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Austin  Hawes  resigned  in  February, 
1917  ultimately  to  return  to  Connecticut. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1923  enacted  a  new  law  creating  a  Forest 
Service,  directed  by  a  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  who  had  the  rights, 
powers  and  duties  formerly  vested  by  law  in  the  State  Forester. 

On  November  30,  1929,  Perry  H.  Merrill  who  had  begun  work  with  the 
Department  in  1919,  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Forestry  by  Governor 
John  E.  Weeks.  Thirty-five  years  later  he  was  still  State  Forester.  The 
legislature  of  1935  modified  Merrill's  assignment  slightly  by  establishing  a 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  supervised  by  a  three-man 
Board.  The  Department  included  the  Forest  Service,  Fish  and  Game 
Service,  Publicity  Service  and  State  Geologist.  The  title  of  Commissioner  of 
Forestry  was  changed  to  that  of  State  Forester. 

In  1910,  the  state  had  received  its  first  gift  of  state  forest— 340  acres 
covering  the  summit  of  Bromley  Mountain  and  in  1911  Colonel  Joseph 
Battell  of  Middlebury  donated  another  1,000  acres  of  forest  land.  The 
legislature  of  1912  passed  a  bill  authorizing  an  appropriation  of  $7,500 
annually  for  the  purchase,  survey  and  reforesting  of  additional  state  forests. 
The  George  Aiken  State  Forest  in  Mendon,  which  was  acquired  in  1912, 
was  named  after  George  Aiken,  now  a  U.S.  Senator,  then  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  legislature  of  1915  authorized  the  establishment  of  school  endow- 
ment forests.  Any  town  or  city  having  40  acres  or  more  could  have  the 
property  examined  by  the  State  Forester  and  if  he  found  it  suitable,  it  would 
be  designated  as  a  school  endowment  forest.  The  management  of  such  a 
forest  was  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Forester  and  its  protection  from 
fire  under  the  town  fire  warden.  In  late  revisions  of  the  statutes  the  term 
"School  Endowment  Forest"  was  changed  to  "Municipal  Forest."  In  1945 
legislation  was  enacted  which  authorized  the  state  to  advance  up  to  $600.00 
per  biennium  to  any  municipality  for  purchase  and  reforestation.  The 
money  is  to  be  repaid  to  the  state  without  interest  when  any  commercial 
cutting  is  made.  In  1951,  through  the  leadership  of  Governor  Lee  E. 
Emerson,  a  bill  was  passed  requiring  every  municipality  which  has  no 
municipal  forest,  to  vote  annually  on  the  subject  of  acquiring  one.  As  a 
result  many  communities  have  either  established  active  committees  or 
purchased  land. 

During  these  same  years  when  technical  headway  was  being  made, 
increasing  organizational  support  for  forestry  and  recreation  was  building  up 
in  Vermont. 

On   March    11,    1910,    the    Green    Mountain    Club    was    organized    at 
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Burlington.  It  was  not  long  in  making  clear  its  intense  interest  in  the 
recreational  values  of  the  Green  Mountain  forests. 

The  growth  in  interest  in  preserving  those  values  was  running  head  on 
into  the  widespread  timber  operations  in  Vermont  during  the  first  decades 
of  the  century.  As  far  back  as  1914,  Austin  Hawes  was  moved  to  observe 
that  "in  a  few  sections  of  the  state,  destructive  lumbering  is  progressing  on  a 
scale  hitherto  unknown,  and  unless  prompt  steps  are  taken,  considerable 
areas  of  Vermont  will  be  turned  from  productive  forests  to  worthless  barrens. 
The  recreationary  policy  of  these  large  concerns,  which  pay  no  heed  to  the 
future,  force  one  of  two  alternatives  upon  the  people.  Either  the  state  must 
assert  its  right  to  regulate  the  cutting  of  these  mountain  forests  or  it  must 
embark  more  expensively  upon  the  policy  of  state  ownership." 

One  writer  in  a  1912  symposium  of  citizens  on  Vermont  forestry 
problems  observed: 

Our  forests,  by  reason  of  mismanagement,  are  so  rapidly  disappearing  that 
any  estimate  of  the  wealth  we  possess  in  them  today  will  be  valuable 
tomorrow  only  as  the  record  of  a  condition  already  changed.  A  comparison 
of  our  forests  today  with  those  of  fifty  years  ago,  show  conclusively  that  if  we 
continue  our  present  method,  or  lack  of  method,  in  dealing  with  them,  we 
shall,  in  another  fifty  years,  have  few  forests  on  which  to  place  a  value. 
There  are  two  ways  of  increasing  production:  To  increase  the  forest  area  by 
planting;  and  to  increase  the  output  of  the  original  area  by  care  in 
management. 

The  report  called,  also,  for  education  in  the  schools  regarding  industrial 
dependence  on  the  products  of  the  forests,  and  of  their  even  wider 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  community. 

The  Vermont  Timberland  Owners  Association  organized  on  June  28, 
1915.  It  took  the  highly  practical  step  of  supporting  a  law  in  1919  requiring 
an  extra  tax  assessment  against  all  unoccupied  forest  lands  which  were  not 
receiving  adequate  private  protection  against  fire.  The  Association  com-  ap- 

prised about  30  landholding  companies  embracing  an  ownership  of  about 
400,000  acres.  The  association  built  several  fire  lookout  towers  and  assessed 
its  members  about  one  cent  per  acre  annually  to  supplement  state  protec-  ," 

tion. 

Supplementing  these  group  activities  was  the  century-long  growth 
among  the  general  citizenry  of  demands  for  public  investigation,  education 
and  leadership  in  forest  development  and  expansion. 

In  1949,  for  example,  a  major  forest  conference  was  convened  in 
Montpelier. 

The  call  for  the  conference  was  issued  by  the  Vermont  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  supported  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
the  American  Forestry  Association;  the  American  Forest  Products  Indus- 
tries; the  New  England  Forestry  Foundation;  Vermont  Development  Com- 
mission, Vermont  Bankers  Association,  Vermont  Forest  Festival  Week 
Committee,  Vermont  State  Farm  Bureau,  Vermont  State  Grange,  Vermont 
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Timberland  Owners  Association  and  the  State  Board  of  Forests  and  Parks. 

The  conference  theme  was  taken  from  the  text  of  the  proclamation  of 
President  Calvin  Coolidge— Vermont  son— for  American  Forest  Week,  April 
1925,  which  read  in  part: 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  Federal,  State  and  local  governments  take  the  lead. 
There  must  be  a  change  in  our  National  attitude.  Our  industries,  our 
landowners,  our  farmers,  all  of  our  citizens  must  learn  to  treat  our  forests  as  a 
crop  to  be  used,  but  also  to  be  renewed.  We  must  learn  to  tend  our 
woodlands  as  carefully  as  we  tend  our  farms. 

The  effects  of  this  conference  were  felt  throughout  the  country.  A 
committee  report  called  upon  owners  and  operators  to  assume  a  share  of 
responsibility  for  forest  use  management,  and  protection;  for  equitable  taxa- 
tion, forest  management  assistance,  and  public  leadership  in  protection 
measures  and  reforestation  efforts;  for  continuation  of  Federal  cooperation, 
under  the  Clarke-McNary  pattern  of  grants-in  aid;  for  reforestation,  fire  pre- 
vention, extension  education  and  research;  for  state  production  of  seedlings 
at  reasonable  costs  for  the  planting  of  private  lands,  for  state  and  town 
assistance  in  protection  measures,  and  state  advice  and  assistance  to  land 
owners  in  extending  private  woodland  management  plans;  for  encouraging 
the  formation  of  local  forest  improvement  cooperatives;  for  conservation 
education  in  the  primary  school  grades  and  for  aid  to  teachers  in  the 
voluntary  pursuit  of  summer  courses  in  conservation  instruction. 

The  report  called  also  for  the  extension  of  public  ownership  of  types  of 
land  where  the  soil  productivity  is  low  or  the  cost  of  management  and 
operational  use  excessively  high;  where  excessive  cutting  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  municipal  water  supply;  where  the  tax  return  does  not  warrant  the 
service  of  school  and  roads;  where  there  is  exceptional  public  interest  in  the 
recreational,  historical  or  demonstrational  values,  and  in  areas  that  have 
already  been  set  aside  by  legislative  enactments. 

Vermont  was  a  logical  site  for  such  a  meeting.  It  had  tried  to  implement 
some  extremely  difficult  forest  policies  most  states  were  afraid  to  touch. 

The  Council  of  State  Governments  in  sponsoring  the  Eastern  Conserva- 
tion Congress,  for  example,  developed  in  1942  a  model  state  forest  regula- 
tion act.  A  bill,  patterned  after  this  proposed  act,  was  introduced  into  the 
Vermont  legislature  in  1943  and  was  defeated.  This  was  the  first  bill  of  this 
nature  introduced  in  any  state  legislature.  After  a  few  other  attempts  the 
legislature  finally  passed  a  cutting  practice  act  in  1945.  It  contained  nearly 
all  of  the  features  of  the  model  act  but  it  stated  that  the  act  was  to  be 
"operated  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  only  those  landowners  who  signify 
their  intentions  and  that  any  cutting  practice  rules  shall  be  advisory  in 
character  and  not  mandatory."  Hardly  a  law  with  teeth,  but  few  other  states 
even  went  this  far  in  attempting  to  regulate  cutting  practices. 

In  the  field  of  taxation,  too,  Vermont  tried  and  tested  through  the  years  a 
variety  of  statutes  to  encourage  the  propagation  of  timber. 
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In  typically  Granite  State  fashion  Vermont  has  hammered  out  slowly  but 
surely  a  sound  state  forest  protection  and  reforestation  program  without 
fanfare.  Today  it  has  a  network  of  five  towers  and  fire  fighters  adequate  to 
the  job  and  it  has  installed  a  service  forester  in  every  forested  county— and 
was  the  first  in  the  country  to  do  so. 

The  chances  are  pretty  good  that  those  mountains  are  going  to  stay 
green  from  now  on. 
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CHAPTER  38 


Connecticut:  No  Loss  Without  Some 
Small  Gain 


Four  years  passed  between  the  time  Austin  Hawes  left  Vermont  and 
returned  once  more  as  State  Forester  of  Connecticut.  During  that  time, 
Connecticut  was  making  progress  in  acquiring  state  lands  for  forestry. 

In  1913,  the  Connecticut  State  Park  Commission  was  created  and 
fortunately  two  foresters,  Walter  Filley  and  Professor  Herman  Chapman, 
were  appointed  as  Commissioners.  The  support  which  this  Commission 
received  in  the  Assembly  in  creating  several  State  Parks  convinced  the 
Connecticut  Forestry  Association  that  the  movement  for  State  forest  acquisi- 
tion would  make  greater  headway  under  this  Commission  than  it  could 
connected  with  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Furthermore  Filley, 
after  a  bad  fire  season  in  1915,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  fires  could  not  be 
adequately  controlled  by  town  fire  wardens. 

A  bill  drafted  by  him  and  backed  by  the  Forestry  Association  was  passed 
by  the  Assembly  in  1921  transferring  the  appointment  of  the  State  Forester 
from  the  Experiment  Station  to  the  Commission,  which  thenceforward 
became  the  State  Park  and  Forest  Commission. 

At  the  same  time,  forest  fire  wardens  were  made  state  instead  of  town 
employees  and  were  appointed  by  the  State  Forester.  The  duties  and 
powers  of  the  State  Forester,  defined  by  previous  statutes,  remained  the 
same  and  the  only  function  of  the  Commission  was  to  employ  and  discharge 
the  State  Forester,  approve  salaries,  approve  purchases  in  state  forests  and 
advise  the  State  Forester.  Fortunately,  the  Commission  under  the  direction 
of  Lucius  Robinson  and  later  of  Professor  Chapman  pursued  the  same  policy 
as  that  of  Dr.  Jenkins  in  encouraging  the  initiative  of  its  employees  and  the 
forestry  work  like  that  of  the  state  park  work  made  rapid  strides. 

When  Hawes  returned  to  Connecticut  as  State  Forester  in  1921  the  Park 
and  Forest  Commission  adopted  the  goal  of  establishing  200,000  acres  of 
State  forest.  Better  fire  wardens  were  selected,  state  money  was  now 
available  for  fire  fighting  equipment,  the  employment  of  patrolmen  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  forests  laws  with  the  result  that  the  area  burned  was 
steadily  reduced. 

Frederick  Wolcott,  who  was  at  this  time  Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
Fisheries  and  Game,  became  convinced  that  in  a  densely  populated  state 
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like  Connecticut  better  hunting  could  only  be  provided  through  public 
hunting  areas.  An  arrangement  was,  therefore,  developed  between  the  Park 
and  Forest  Commission  and  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  to  acquire 
areas  that  would  be  suitable  for  both  purposes:  forestry  and  hunting.  This 
was  accomplished  by  the  creation,  in  1925,  of  the  Commission  on  Forests 
and  Wild  Life,  made  up  of  the  two  commissions.  Its  only  function  was  to 
acquire  land  and  in  this  it  made  rapid  strides  so  that  in  the  next  20  years 
100,000  acres  were  acquired  for  the  state  forest  system. 

The  introduction  of  power  pumps  for  fire  fighting;  the  distribution  of  a 
large  number  of  knapsack  pumps  to  wardens;  the  building  of  more  fire 
lookout  towers  together  with  education  and  law  enforcement  and  the 
establishment  of  trained  fire  crews  continued  to  show  results  in  reducing 
damage  from  forest  fires  so  that  since  1930  there  has  never  been  a  season  of 
widespread  conflagrations  in  Connecticut.  Reproduction  of  evergreen 
trees,  particularly  hemlock,  has  increased  and  the  general  quality  of  the 
forests  has  continued  to  improve.  I 

The  Great  Depression  of  1929  had  its  good  side.  The  manpower  idled  by 
Depression  could  be  used  through  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  to 
accomplish  much  long-postponed  conservation  work.  Then,  the  1938  hurri- 
cane struck,  causing  tremendous  forest  destruction  especially  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  there  is  no  loss  without  some  small  gain.  The 
enormous  amount  of  downed  timber  impressed  many  citizens  of  the 
Nutmeg  State  that  the  danger  of  forest  fires  would  increase  for  some  years 
as  the  wind-downed  timber  dried  out.  Consequently,  the  General  Assembly 
made  a  large  appropriation  for  fire  prevention  and  over  the  following  years 
as  more  equipment  was  made  available  the  state  fire  control  services 
became  considerably  more  effective.  Arrangements  were  made  with  broad- 
casting stations  to  issue  warning  notices  in  bad  fire  weather.  While  some 
progress  in  fire  prevention  was  won,  any  impact  on  the  management  of  P* 

private  woodlands  proved  extremely  difficult  to  come  by.  Accordingly, 
when  the  Federal  Government  offered  in  1951  to  match  State  funds  in 
employing  Service  Foresters  under  the  Cooperative  Forest  Management  Act  /' 

the  offer  was  accepted  eagerly  and  four  Service  Foresters  were  hired. 
Through  the  joint  efforts  made  possible  by  such  programs,  private  and 
public  forestry  in  Connecticut  have  reversed  the  earlier  trends  in  the  state: 
fires  have  been  greatly  reduced,  acreage  in  woodlands  increased,  and  the 
economic  returns  from  scientific  forestry  are  being  felt  by  farmer  and 
industrialist. 

As  a  consequence,  Connecticut  forestry  is  making  an  important  contribu- 
tion toward  preserving  the  livability  of  one  of  the  lovliest  suburban 
countrysides  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  39 

Delaware:  Woods  in  Megalopolis 

In  1909  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  made  a  survey  of  Delaware.  It 
recommended  that  a  forest  policy  be  established,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Not 
until  1925,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  was  a 
bill  passed  authorizing  a  commission  to  study  Delaware's  forest  resources 
with  particular  attention  to  the  conservation  of  holly.  It  passed  without  any 
appropriation.  It  always  seems  to  be  easy  to  get  a  bill  through  a  legislature  if 
no  money  is  required.  It  was  apparently  passed  to  satisfy  the  Women's 
Clubs  and  let  the  matter  rest  at  that. 

A  Commission  of  four  was  appointed,  including  two  outstanding  women 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  state,  Mrs.  Ella  C.  Emory,  of  Seaford,  and  Mrs. 
Anna  Lee  Waller,  of  Laurel.  Also  appointed  were  George  W.  Butz,  a 
graduate  of  Biltmore  Forest  School,  and  Willard  Springer,  Jr,  a  graduate  of 
the  Yale  Forest  School  and  an  old  friend  of  Gifford  Pinchot.  Springer 
describes  those  early  days : 

"We  had  several  meetings  deciding  how  we  would  go  about  getting  up  a 
report.  Not  having  any  appropriations,  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  do  anything 
of  a  comprehensive  nature.  We  were  all  willing  to  spend  a  little  of  our 
money,  as  well  as  our  time,  to  get  something  together  and  in  the  midst  of  our 
deliberations  a  public-spirited  citizen  wrote  to  us  stating  that  he  understood 
there  was  a  forestry  department  in  Delaware  and  that  he  owned  some 
timberland  both  in  Delaware  and  Maryland  and  if  we  could  give  him  any 
advice  on  how  to  handle  it  he  would  be  grateful. 

"So,  we  got  in  touch  with  him  and  told  our  story  and  said  we  would  be 
very  glad  to  help  him,  but  we  did  not  have  any  means  to  work  with  and  at 
his  suggestion  and  with  his  generosity  we  employed  a  forester,  William  S. 
Taber.  This  public  spirited  citizen  paid  Mr.  Taber's  salary  with  a  condition 
that  he  would  spend  part  of  his  time  advising  him,  which  he  did." 

"As  a  result  of  this,  a  study  was  made  of  the  forests  of  Delaware,  and  the 
forest  laws  of  various  states  and  of  the  Federal  government  were  reviewed 
in  an  effort  to  select  out  of  these  the  ones  that  would  be  the  most  suitable  for 
Delaware. 

"This  was  done,  a  report  was  made  to  the  1927  legislature  and  a  bill 
presented.  It  was  brought  up  in  the  Senate  first  and  after  considerable 
discussion  was  defeated. 

'That  having  been  my  first  experience  in  legislative  matters  up  to  that 
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time.  I  was  much  discouraged  and  thought,  Well,  what  can  we  do,  that's  the 
end  of  it.' 

"A  few  days  later,  however,  another  leading  citizen  came  to  me  and  said 
that  a  great  many  people  in  Dover,  both  legislators  and  others,  thought  it  a 
shame  that  the  forestry  bill  was  defeated,  but  it  was  just  too  big,  too 
comprehensive,  for  the  legislature  to  digest.  They  were  a  little  suspicious  of 
what  might  be  in  it,  so  we  re-wrote  that  bill,  condensed  it,  took  out  a  lot  of 
less  essential  matters.  Unfortunately,  we  had  to  leave  out  some  things  that 
were  very  vital  and  we  haven't  been  able  to  get  all  those  back  into  the  law 
since.  As  a  result  of  that,  we  finally  got  it  through  the  legislature  the  last  day 
of  that  session,  with  the  modest  appropriation  of  $5000.00.  It  wasn't  possible 
to  do  very  much  with  this  and  our  angel  in  Forestry  told  us  to  go  ahead  and 
continue  to  employ  the  State  Forester  and  he  would  continue  to  pay 
one-half  of  his  salary  and  that  he  would  continue  to  work  part  time  for  him. 
We  did  that  for  two  years  and  made  quite  a  little  progress.  Our  forest  policy 
as  recommended  in  the  bulletin  was  laid  down  as  follows:  'To  protect  forests 
from  fire  and  insects;  advise  timberland  owners,  woodlot  owners  on  how  to 
manage  their  forests  to  the  best  advantage  and  give  them  all  the  advice  we 
could;  establish  a  forest  nursery  where  trees  could  be  distributed  to  citizens 
for  forest  planting  as  well  as  educational  matters  and  also  to  gradually 
establish  state  forest,  recognizing  the  fact,  in  a  state  of  this  size  where  most 
timberland  holdings  are  in  small  lots,  that  most  private  owners  could  not 
afford  to  hold  the  timberland  for  maturity  from  young  growth  and  that  the 
state  should  lead  in  that  respect,  not  only  showing  private  land  owners  by 
example  what  they  could  best  do  with  timberland,  but  create  a  reserve 
which  might  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the  community  as  time  goes  by.'  That 
forest  policy  still  remains. 

'We  did  as  much  as  we  could  in  the  following  two  years.  The  next 
session  of  the  legislature  increased  our  appropriation  to  $12,000.00,  and  we 
could  maneuver  a  little  better.  Also,  we  were  able  to  make  some  amend- 
ments to  the  law,  which  were  helpful  in  getting  the  work  started." 

In  1929-30  Delaware  was  raked  with  forest  fires.  One  fire,  the  Cedar 
Swamp  fire,  burned  over  10,000  acres.  This  scared  the  legislature  into  a  real 
boost  in  appropriations,  particularly  for  fire  fighting.  After  a  great  deal  of 
maneuvering  and  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  the  Commission  was  able  to 
establish  a  State  Forest— 1133  acres  of  land  in  Sussex  county  purchased  at  $8  J 

per  acre.  The  lever  used  to  get  the  f6rest  was  the  newly-created  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.  The  enrollees  were  put  to  work  thinning  and  culling 
the  timber,  generally  upgrading  the  quality  of  the  stand.  The  proceeds  from 
this  were  used  to  purchase  more  forest  land.  Shortly  after  the  new  forest  was 
acquired,  a  serious  ice  and  sleet  storm  broke  down  a  lot  of  timber  in  this 
forest  so  it  was  harvested  for  cord  wood.  Over  6000  cords  were  sold  and  the 
money  used  to  buy  what  is  known  as  the  Gun  Club  property— a  600 
acre  addition  to  the  State  Forest  system. 

Since  that  time,  through  various  Federal  programs,  the  state  forest 
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holdings  have  been  increased  to  about  5000  acres.  This  is  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  acreage,  however,  which  the  Commission  originally  set  as 
its  target. 

The  5000  acres  are  in  three  major  and  three  minor  State  Forests  in  New 
Castle  and  Sussex  Counties.  In  1964,  a  little  over  190  acres  were  finally 
purchased  in  Kent  County.  The  areas  at  Petersburg  in  Kent  County  and 
Trap  Pond  and  Assawoman  Bay  in  Sussex  County,  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Resettlement  Administration,  were  to  have  been 
assigned  to  the  State  Forestry  Department  to  be  operated  as  State  Forests, 
but  were  subsequently  leased  to  the  State  Game  and  Fish  Commission  and 
the  State  Park  Commission.  The  lands  acquired  for  State  Forests  are,  as  a 
rule,  poor  in  quality.  As  rapidly  as  meager  appropriations  will  permit  they 
are  being  restored  and  improved  for  timber  production.  There  is  even  now  a 
considerable  volume  of  saw  log  timber  scattered  over  some  areas  of  these 
forests.  While  they  are  administered  primarily  as  demonstration  and  timber 
reserves,  they  also  are  available  for  all  the  usual  forms  of  public  outdoor 
recreation. 

These  forests   account  for   only   a   small   fraction,    of    course,    of   the 

woodlands  in  Delaware.  But  the  techniques  they  demonstrate  can  help 

solve  some  of  the  state's  woodland  waste.  There  are  about  442,000  acres  of 

forest  in  Delaware  distributed  as  follows : 
m 

New  Castle  County 52,000  acres 

Kent  County 106,000  acres 

Sussex  County 283,800  acres 

255,822  or  58  per  cent  Hardwoods 
173,350  or  39  per  cent  Softwoods 

Normal  consumption  is  about  72  million  feet. 

The  increment  that  can  be  cut  amounts  to  about  this  same  figure,  but  less 
than  half  this  is  cut  in  lumber  in  Delaware.  What  becomes  of  the  other  half? 
It  is  probably  wasted  either  in  tops  or  on  cull  timber.  Waste,  whether  at  the 
mill  or  in  the  woods,  still  accounts  for  about  half  the  volume  of  timber 
grown. 

Delaware's  timberlands  are  at  present  producing  about  160  board  feet 
per  acre  per  year,  and  an  increasingly  higher  percentage  of  which  is  being 
laid  on  commercially  unacceptable  trees.  Under  sound  management  these 
lands  are  capable  of  producing  nearly  double  their  present  increment. 

The  bulk  of  the  effort  is  still  devoted  to  fire  control  ( about  nine-tenths  of 
the  state  is  protected.  The  populous  northern  half  of  New  Castle  County  is 
watched  over  by  the  local  volunteer  fire  companies )  and  public  education. 

Careful  management  of  the  timber  resource  is  particularly  important  in 
Delaware,  where  there  is  intense  competition  for  the  use  of  almost  every 
acre  of  land.  Only  one-third  of  the  State's  land  area  now  supports  tree 
growth.  As  small  as  this  area  is,  it  is  still  potentially  very  productive. 
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In  1957,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  in  cooperation  with  the  Delaware 
Forestry  Department,  made  a  survey  of  Delaware's  forest. 

Timber  products  taken  from  the  forests  of  Delaware  in  1956  amounted  to 
13.6  million  cubic  feet  of  sawlogs,  pulpwood,  fuelwood,  veneer  bolts,  piling, 
and  other  wood.  Sixty  per  cent  of  this  total  was  used  to  produce  lumber— the 
State's  most  important  forest  product. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  lumber  produced  in  Delaware  during  1956  was 
softwood— almost  all  of  it  pine.  The  remainder  was  hardwood,  principally 
oak. 

Delaware's  timber  inventory  is  getting  larger,  both  in  saw-timber  volume 
and  in  growing-stock  volume.  Sawtimber  growth  in  1956  was  55  million 
board-feet,  while  the  cut  was  42  million.  Growing-stock  growth  was  19 
million  cubic  feet,  the  cut  was  13  million. 

The  future  for  Delaware's  forest  resource  could  be  very  bright,  for  the 
total  timber  volume  is  increasing.  In  recent  years  the  volume  of  timber 
grown  has  been  nearly  50  per  cent  greater  than  the  volume  cut.  This 
favorable  relationship  and  the  highly  productive  forest  soils  in  Delaware  fa- 
vor improvement  of  the  forest  resource. 

Private  owners— some  75,000  of  them— hold  virtually  all  of  the  forest  land 
in  Delaware.  They  can  apply  improvement  measures  directly.  But  the 
primary  interests  of  many  owners  are  far  removed  from  forestry.  And  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  forest  land  is  in  holdings  too  small  to  justify 
employing  a  professional  forester  on  a  full-time  basis.  j  ^ 

It  might  be  noted,  too,  that  people  exert  pressures  on  woodlands,  pres- 
sures for  water,  recreation,  hunting  and  fishing,  and  even  aesthetic  values, 
but  far  from  being  incompatible  with  these  uses,  good  forest  management 
can  exist  side-by-side  with  them,  and  can  mean  good  campsites,  clean 
streams,  woods  well  stocked  with  game,  a  pleasing  view  from  a  roadway. 
And  this  is  an  aspect  of  producing  timber  that  becomes  increasingly  impor- 
tant as  Delaware's  population  grows  in  the  midst  of  the  sprawling  mega- 
lopolis of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
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CHAPTER  40 

Maryland:  Water  on  a  Warden's  Back 

Even  after  the  Weeks  Law  was  passed  in  1911,  fire  fighting  in  the  woods 
was  pretty  primitive  business.  Maryland's  State  Forester  Fred  W.  Besley 
advised  his  wardens,  "The  best  tools  with  which  to  fight  a  fire  are  the  rake, 
hoe,  shovel  and  axe." 

And  that  was  what  they  used— farm  implements  they  could  quickly  put 
their  hands  on  when  they  saw  or  smelled  smoke  in  the  woods.  On  the  fire 
line,  these  tools  were  supplemented  by  forked  sticks  and  pine  branches. 

But  many  a  fire  was  successfully  conquered  by  these  simple  tools.  The 
greatest  assets  in  fire  fighting,  Besley  told  his  wardens,  were  experience, 
activity  and  resourcefulness.  One  warden,  reminiscing  after  long  years  of 
smoke  chasing  agreed.  "The  best  fire  fighters  I  ever  had  on  a  crew  was  a 
barefoot  widow  and  her  moron  son,  equipped  only  with  garden  rakes  and 
pine  branches,"  he  recalled,  "Their  energy  was  equal  to  a  power  sprayer." 

A  torch  for  back-firing  was  the  first  fire-fighting  tool  provided  forest 
wardens.  At  the  time  some  one  said,  "Judicious  back-firing  is  the  only 
|  effective  method  of  preventing  the  spread  of  big  fires." 

While  the  theory  was  sound,  too  often  the  use  of  the  torch  in  inexperi- 
enced hands  was  scarcely  "judicious."  In  fact,  the  torch  frequently  set  more 
destructive  fires  than  the  ones  it  was  calculated  to  check. 

I  Two  other  fire-fighting  tools,  the  Rich  rake  and  knapsack  spray  pump, 

were  standard  equipment  by  the  early  '20's.  The  wardens  called  the  rake 
their  "fightinest  tool,"  but  swore  at  the  knapsack  pump  as  much  as  they 
praised  it.  It  was  prone  to  leak,  and  water  on  a  warden's  back  did  not  put 
out  forest  fires.  Their  complaints  became  lurid  when  in  cold  weather  wet 
clothing  froze  on  their  bodies. 

Some  wardens  had  their  own  ideas  about  equipment.  One  in  Cecil 
County,  for  example,  declared,  "The  most  efficient  fire-fighting  tool  yet  seen 
in  the  Elk  Neck  Section  is  a  moonshiner's  16-quart  bucket,  partially  filled 
with  water,  and  on  the  end  of  a  short  pole  a  swab  made  of  sugar  bags 
picked  up  around  the  stills  that  make  this  section  famous  all  over  Mary- 
land." 

In  the  tidewater  area,  the  energy  and  resourcefulness  of  fire  wardens 
were  at  times  severely  taxed  by  "twisters"  which  changing  winds  developed 
around  Chesapeake  Bay.  Fires  caught  up  in  one  of  these  cyclonic  funnels 
were  not  only  spectacular  but  explosively  dangerous.  Here  is  an  eyewitness 
account  of  one  in  1930: 

236 
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"Suddenly  the  wind  lulled,  and  the  intense  heat  and  black  smoke  from 
the  burning  tree  crowns  mounted  vertically  upward.  Where  a  minute  ago 
the  flames  were  being  whipped  by  heavy  gusts,  now  there  was  not  enough 
breeze  to  carry  the  smoke  one  way  or  the  other.  It  simply  climbed  straight 
up.  Then  vertically  moving  air  currents  began  to  spiral,  faster  and  faster, 
until  a  cyclonic  funnel  was  creeping  forward.  Here  it  was— the  dreaded 
"twister." 

"We  watched  in  awe  as  the  force  of  the  "twister"  became  intense,  the 
roar  of  rushing  winds  accompanying  the  tongue  of  flame  that  shot  skyward 
150  feet  or  more  in  the  middle  of  the  funnel.  As  it  moved  on  to  unburned 
ground,  large  trees  swayed  violently  and  limbs  torn  from  their  tops  were 
sucked  upward,  burning  as  they  went.  Just  when  it  seemed  a  real  catastro- 
phe might  be  in  the  making,  as  several  houses  were  in  its  path,  the  wind 
began  blowing  again  with  sufficient  force  to  drive  the  fires  toward  the 
Magothy  River." 

It  was  not  until  the  '40's  that  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Parks 
developed  mobile  fire-fighting  units.  The  first  effort  in  this  direction  was  a 
fleet  of  nine  1/2-ton  trucks,  each  capable  of  carrying  275  gallons  of  water,  J 

several  hundred  feet  of  hose  and  hand  tools  for  20  men.  This  heavy 
equipment  for  the  most  part  was  later  replaced  by  %-ton  truck  units 
carrying  from  75  to  100  gallons  of  water.  Capacity  has  given  way  to  speed. 
These  smaller  units,  operating  with  efficiency  in  almost  any  type  of  terrian, 
make  it  possible  to  reach  fires  quicker  and  to  put  them  out  with  less  water.  !  ^ 

Also  in  use  at  the  present  are  18  high-pressure  fog  units  mounted  on 
jeeps  equipped  with  2-way  radios,  first  aid  kits,  hand  tools  and  50  gallons  of 
water.  With  continuing  emphasis  on  speed,  the  50-gallon  tanks  can  be  filled 
in  two  minutes  by  a  vacuum  injection  system.  **■* 

This  is  the  kind  of  equipment  in  use  today  by  modern  state  forestry  units 
throughout  the  country.  j  ^ 

But  through  the  '20's,  forest  fires  increased  year  by  year.  For  one  thing, 
the  population  was  getting  on  wheels  and  roaming  far  and  wide.  The 
problem  of  the  careless  smoker  was  beginning  to  take  on  significance. 
Brushburning  fires  were  mounting.  So  were  incendiary  fires.  And  more  and 
more  the  origin  of  fires  were  being  listed  as  "unknown." 

This  caused  a  bulletin  to  be  prepared  and  issued,  warning  wardens  that 
"unknown  fires  must  be  reduced."  Furthermore,  "Wardens  who  habitually 
send  in  reports  of  fires  of  unknown  origin  must  strive  more  earnestly  to  find 
out  the  causes  and  to  get  plausible  causes  when  the  exact  ones  are  not 
known." 

The  response  was  enthusiastic.  A  Garret  County  warden  reported  a  fire 
started  in  Deer  Park  by  the  "sun's  rays  being  concentrated  as  with  a  lens  in 
shining  through  broken  bottles  or  at  least  the  fire  started  near  a  lot  of  broken 
bottles."  A  blazing  rabbit  spread  fire  in  Cecil  County,  according  to  witnesses 
who  told  of  seeing  the  cottontail  dash  through  a  fire  across  a  road  into  a 
sedge  field,  which  began  to  burn  almost  at  once. 
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A  letter  received  by  one  of  the  foresters  presented  the  theory  that  many 
fires,  especially  in  the  spring,  were  caused  by  the  wind  blowing  leaves  along 
the  ground.  The  friction  of  the  leaves  rubbing  together,  it  seemed,  caused 
them  to  ignite.  The  writer  was  a  plain  citizen,  claiming  woods  experience. 
But  it  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  who  came  up  with  the 
recommendation  that  hobnailed  shoes  be  prohibited  in  the  woods,  particu- 
larly in  rocky  country.  He  asserted  the  nails,  striking  against  rocks,  made 
sparks  which  ignited  dry  leaves. 

Fires  became  so  numerous  and  severe  in  western  Maryland  in  1926,  that 
District  Warden  C.  Cyril  Klein  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  all  forest  war- 
dens requesting  their  opinions  as  to  the  reason  why. 

His  report  on  this  survey  was  as  interesting  as  it  was  revealing.  It  placed 
the  blame  equally  on  moonshiners  and  huckleberry  pickers,  with  snakes  and 
"just  plain  cussedness"  coming  in  for  censure.  Moonshiners,  his  wardens  said, 
burned  off  the  undergrowth  so  prohibition  officers  could  not  sneak  up  on 
them.  Others  claimed  it  was  the  huckleberry  pickers  the  moonshiners  really 
wanted  to  keep  from  snooping  around.  The  pickers  themselves  set  fires 
because  they  believed  burning  off  the  woods  increased  the  huckleberry 
crop— or  got  rid  of  snakes  in  the  woods.  Others  applied  the  torch  for  the  25 
cents  an  hour  they  received  for  fighting  fires— and  a  large  number  of 
wardens  placed  emphasis  on  "cussedness"  that  induced  "good-for-nothing 
men  and  boys"  to  set  fires  for  "nothing  more  than  excitement." 

Klein  summed  up  the  information  he  obtained  from  this  survey  in  these 
words :  "In  my  opinion,  the  setting  of  forest  fires  is  only  a  part  of  the  general 
lawlessness  of  the  section  in  which  they  occur.  I  have  newspaper  clippings  to 
back  this  opinion,  and  if  anyone  doubts  it,  let  him  ask  the  sheriffs  of 
Washington  and  Frederick  counties  where  they  have  the  most  trouble." 

A  bit  of  legal  jogging  was  necessary  to  get  the  people  of  Maryland  to 
accept  the  idea  that  forest  fires  should  be  prevented  and  extinguished. 
Volunteers  did  not  always  rush  to  the  assistance  of  the  wardens,  and 
landowners  sometimes  resisted  entry  to  their  property  or  refused  to  permit 
backfires  to  be  set.  Counties  protested  having  to  pay  the  cost  of  fighting  fires 
within  their  boundaries. 

Thus,  the  forestry  act  was  amended  in  1910  to  give  forest  wardens  the 
powers  of  constables  to  arrest  and  to  prosecute,  along  with  authority  to 
conscript  fire  fighters.  Physically  able  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  50 
were  made  liable  if  they  failed  to  cooperate.  A  compromise  was  reached 
with  the  counties  on  the  question  of  cost  of  fighting  fires.  Instead  of  paying 
the  whole  bill,  counties  were  to  pay  half,  the  State  the  other  half.  However, 
the  State  was  dilatory  about  appropriations,  and  for  years  there  was 
considerable  friction  in  the  counties  over  fire-fighting  bills. 

Frederick  County  Commissioners  thought  it  a  foolish  waste  of  tax  money 
to  pay  for  fire  suppression.  They  argued  that  the  valuable  agricultural 
sections  of  the  county  did  not  have  forest  fires,  and  where  they  did  occur 
toward  the  Pennsylvania  line,  they  might  as  well  burn  unchecked. 
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Seeking  an  exemption  from  this  responsibility,  a  large  delegation  went  to 
Annapolis  to  argue  their  case  before  a  committee  of  the  legislature.  No 
direct  charges  were  made,  but  in  the  testimony  great  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  fact  that  forest  fire  wardens  were  paid  for  fighting  fires— and  that 
since  this  had  been  the  case,  since  the  passage  of  the  forestry  act,  the 
number  and  size  of  fires  had  greatly  increased.  They  were  making  no 
charges,  but  the  record  sort  of  spoke  for  itself,  did  it  not? 

State  Forester  Besley  faced  the  delegation  without  calling  a  single 
witness  in  rebuttal.  He  merely  read  off  the  names  of  all  wardens  in 
Frederick  County  and  after  each  name,  paused  to  ask,  "Does  anyone 
present  think  this  man  is  setting  incendiary  fires  to  collect  wages  for 
fighting  them?" 

Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  accusation,  so  the  hearing  was  concluded — and 
with  it  the  end  of  Frederick  County's  attempt  to  escape  paying  the  cost  of 
fighting  forest  fires.  The  high  caliber  of  the  county's  forest  wardens  had  won 
the  day  for  the  forestry  department. 

A  different  approach  was  needed  to  keep  Garrett  County  farmers  from 
burning  the  woods  every  spring  in  the  belief  that  they  were  making  better 
pasture.  Stock  laws  in  Maryland  in  the  '20's  were  on  the  status  of  "local 
option,"  and  while  most  of  the  counties  prohibited  free  range,  there  was  not 
a  chance  in  the  world  of  such  action  being  taken  by  Garrett  County.  In  the 
end,  the  General  Assembly  passed  a  statewide  stock  law  controlling  free 
grazing— and  with  this  Garrett  County  wardens  had  the  authority  they 
needed  to  control  wandering  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  incentive  to  burn 
unfenced  woodlands  vanished. 

It  was  necessary  also  in  1927  to  put  teeth  in  the  brush  burning  law. 
Under  the  revised  statute,  a  burner  permitting  a  fire  to  escape  was  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  subject  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment  in  addition  to  liability  for 
the  cost  of  suppression  and  damages. 

That  law  jolted  a  lot  of  Marylanders  into  realizing  that  fires  cost  money. 
One  of  the  early  offenders  found  this  out  the  hard  way  when  his  itemized 
fire  bill  totaled  $81.46.  After  paying,  he  let  it  be  known  in  a  loud  voice  that 
"it  would  have  been  cheaper  to  dig  a  hole  and  bury  that  trash."  I  ) 

Maryland's  roadside  tree  law,  passed  in  1914,  was  the  most  advanced 
legislation  of  its  kind  at  that  time.  It  placed  all  public  shade  trees  under  the 
care  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  and  was  designed  primarily  to  prevent 
the  butchering  of  trees  along  right-of-ways  to  clear  power  and  telephone 
wires. 

But  no  appropriation  was  made  by  the  General  Assembly  for  its  enforce- 
ment, and  many  thought  that  would  render  it  inoperative.  But  they 
reckoned  without  the  resourcefulness  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry.  From 
the  144  forest  wardens  commissioned  as  fire  fighters,  State  Forester  Besley 
selected  a  small  group  and  had  a  tree  expert  give  them  training  until  they 
qualified  as  tree  supervisors.  Strict  enforcement  of  the  law  resulted. 

A  forest  of  3,000,000  trees  lining  state  highways  are  today  under  the 
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protection  and  care  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Parks.  Twenty-two 
tree  supervisors  are  employed  to  look  after  them. 

The  Timber  Marking  Plan  is  one  of  Maryland's  successful  forestry 
innovations  which  has  been  generally  accepted  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  designed  in  1913  by  Besley  to  make  it  easier  for  farmers  and  other 
woodland  owners  to  practice  good  forestry. 

Besley  early  discovered  that  little  was  accomplished  by  examining 
woodlots  and  handing  out  advice  when  owners  or  operators  did  not  have  the 
knowledge  or  experience  necessary  to  carry  out  recommendations.  So  he 
arranged  to  make  the  services  of  a  forester  available  to  woodland  owners— 
an  experienced,  competent  man  to  select  and  mark  trees  to  be  cut  and  to 
provide  the  owners  without  cost  estimates  of  stumpage  and  dollar  value. 

And  since  few  farmers  were  experienced  in  dealing  with  sawmill  and 
timber  operators,  Besley's  foresters  provided  them  not  only  with  a  list  of 
buyers  but  with  copies  of  estimates  on  the  kind,  size  and  availability  of 
timber  for  sale.  This  invited  competitive  bidding,  assuring  the  owner 
maximum  income  for  his  timber.  And  the  buyer  liked  the  plan  since  he 
knew  exactly  in  advance  what  he  was  getting. 

For  17  years  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  conducted  all  state  forestry 
work  through  the  State  Forester,  whom  it  had  appointed.  Robert  Garrett 
and  W.  McCulloch  Brown,  two  of  the  originators  of  Maryland  forestry, 
served  as  appointive  members  on  the  board. 

A  sound  organization  had  been  built  up   during   this   period.   Three 

assistant  foresters,   a  secretary  and  clerk  had  been   added   to   the   staff. 

Legislative  appropriations  had  increased  from  $3,500  to  $26,054,  and  the 

department   had   derived   an   additional   $4,000   from   its    own   resources. 

f  Extensive  public  educational  work  had  been  carried  on  among  farmers  and 

other  small  woodland  owners.  An  efficient  force  of  forest  wardens  had  been 

I  organized  to  fight  fires  in  every  county— their  number  increasing  from  57  in 

■ !  1907  to  approximately  300. 

Then  suddenly  on  January  1,  1923,  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  was 
abolished.  Under  his  reorganization  plan,  Governor  Albert  C.  Ritchie 
reduced  or  consolidated  to  14  the  State's  85  independent  boards  and 
commissions. 

For  a  short  period  there  was  debate  as  to  where  state  forestry  work 
should  be  placed  in  the  new  scheme  of  things.  The  University  of  Maryland 
was  finally  chosen  since  its  Board  of  Regents  was  non-political  and  the  State 
Forester  delivered  an  annual  course  of  lectures  there. 

Actually,  forestry  was  placed  under  the  Board  of  Regents  as  the  State 
Department  of  Forestry.  An  advisory  Board  of  Forestry  was  then  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  consisting  of  three  members  of  the  old  board  and  two  new 
ones.  Robert  Garrett  was  one  of  the  hold-overs. 

The  authority  of  the  Advisory  Board  was  discussed  by  its  members  at 
their  first  meeting.  And  since  there  seemed  to  be  no  clear-cut  policy  in  the 
matter,  the  Board  voted  to  establish  its  own  policy— which  it  did.  It  would 
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hold  regular  meetings,  receive  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  State 
Forester,  take  appropriate  action  as  it  saw  fit,  and  then  transmit  a  copy  of  its 
minutes  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  to  become  the  official  action  of  the  State 
Department  of  Forestry  unless  disapproved. 

This  arrangement  was  in  force  for  some  years.  The  Department  of 
Forestry  continued  to  operate  as  a  separate  unit  under  its  affiliation  with  the 
Board  of  Regents.  It  continued  to  publish  its  own  annual  reports,  and  to 
make  out  its  own  budget,  submitting  this  to  the  Governor  through  the  State 
Budget  Director  as  it  had  always  done.  The  presidents  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  assumed  no  authority  in  the  affairs  of  forestry. 

That  is,  until  H.  C.  (Curly)  Byrd  became  president  of  the  University  in 
1936,  after  serving  a  year  as  acting  president.  Then  the  situation  changed 
materially.  In  the  1935  biennial  report  of  the  University,  the  report  of  the 
State  Department  of  Forestry  was  included  as  a  division  of  the  university, 
although  a  much  more  extensive  report  was  issued  separately  by  the  forestry 
department. 

Then  President  Byrd  ordered  the  Department  of  Forestry  to  submit  its 
budget  directly  to  him  to  be  incorporated  in  the  regular  University  budget. 
The  Advisory  Board  of  Forestry  resisted  the  action,  holding  that  its 
affiliation  was  with  the  Board  of  Regents  which  sat  as  a  separate  entity  in 
relation  to  the  Department  of  Forestry.  When  finally  forced  to  comply  with 
President  Byrd's  orders,  the  Advisory  Board  resigned. 

The  results  were  disastrous  to  forestry  appropriations.  Mr.  Byrd  cut 
the  budgets  submitted  to  him  as  he  saw  fit,  and  when  they  reached  the 
Board  of  Regents  and  finally  the  Governor,  they  bore  little  resemblance 
to  the  original  estimates. 

The  last  itemized  budget  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Forestry  in 
1939  was  for  $72,330.  In  1940,  President  Byrd  in  his  regular  budget  for  the 
University  asked  for  the  lump  sum  of  $60,594  for  forestry  as  a  division  of  the 
University. 

This  situation  reached  a  climax  when  Byrd  proposed  that  the  forestry 
department  be  moved  from  Baltimore  where  it  had  been  located  since  its 
creation  in  1906  to  College  Park.  The  forestry  people  claimed  this  was  an  O 

effort  to  further  submerge  forestry  as  a  part  of  the  University  and  bring  it 
more  directly  under  the  control  of  its  president.  &\ 

The  bitter  controversy  that  followed— and  raged  throughout  the  State—  jr 

resulted  in  the  calling  of  a  public  hearing  by  Governor  O'Conor  before  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Works.  There  it  developed  that  under  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1922,  the  transfer  to  College  Park  was  legal.  The  Board  of  Public 
Works,  however,  in  its  report  to  the  Governor,  while  recognizing  the  legality 
of  the  demand,  recommended  the  transfer  be  delayed  until  a  survey  then 
under  consideration  for  a  regrouping  of  the  state  conservation  agencies  had 
been  completed.  That  ended  President  Byrd's  attempt  to  take  forestry  to 
College  Park. 

The  years  between  1935  and  1941  were  extremely  difficult  financially  for 
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the  Department  of  Forestry.  The  proteetion  from  fire  of  Maryland's  2,223,- 
000  acres  of  woodlands  was  its  duty,  and  necessarily  required  the  major  part 
of  its  funds  and  the  greater  part  of  its  personnel.  Yet,  year  after  year 
sufficient  funds  for  this  purpose  were  denied.  From  outside  sources,  the 
Federal  government,  the  Department  obtained  only  money  under  the 
Clarke-McNary  Act.  These  contributions  covered  but  a  fraction  of  its  needs. 
The  advent  in  1933  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  made  available  to 
the  Department  a  large  reservoir  of  manpower,  and  the  State  was  fortunate 
in  having  55,000  acres  of  State  Forests  and  parks  which  permitted  it  to 
qualify  immediately  for  10  camps  of  200  men  each. 

The  men  of  the  Department  were  largely  engaged  in  planning  and 
supervising  CCC  work  for  the  next  three  years.  Improvements  were  made 
in  state  forests,  roads  were  built,  fire  towers,  telephone  lines  and  various 
structures  worth  thousands  of  dollars  were  erected.  All  this  work  was 
financed  entirely  with  Federal  funds,  but  in  accepting  them,  the  State  had 
agreed  in  advance  to  maintain  improvements  after  CCC  assistance  was 
withdrawn. 

To  do  so  was  a  severe  financial  handicap.  It  was  impossible  under  the 
budget  policies  of  President  Byrd  to  secure  adequate  appropriations  from 
either  State  or  Federal  funds.  The  Department  had  to  curtail  services,  limit 


personnel  and  practice  unwarranted  economies. 


It  was  not  until  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  was  created  in  1941,  and 
the  Department  of  State  Forests  and  Parks  became  an  independent  unit, 
that  forestry  was  able  to  resume  its  interrupted  progress  in  Maryland. 

Conservation  agencies  in  Maryland  were  given  a  new  alignment  by  the 
State  Legislature  in  1941.  Since  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1922,  natural 
resources  had  been  administered  by  10  agencies,  most  of  them  independent, 
although  some,  like  forestry,  were  under  the  supervision  of  other  adminis- 
trative units. 

Five  independent  conservation  departments  were  created  by  detach- 
ments, shifts  and  mergers  and  put  under  a  Board  of  Natural  Resources  by 
the  1941  Act.  This  united  all  departments  around  a  common  council  table  to 
formulate  an  integrated  conservation  policy  for  the  State;  yet  it  left  each 
department  with  administrative  independence  under  a  head  chosen  by 
Civil  Service. 

Thus  on  September  1,  1941,  forestry  in  Maryland  again  was  given 
independent  status,  this  time  under  the  name  of  Department  of  State 
Forests  and  Parks.  It  is  operating  under  that  status  today,  except  that  it  was 
renamed  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Parks  by  legislative  act  in  1951,  in 
a  revision  of  the  forestry  code  to  cover  acquisition,  development  and  use  of 
State  recreation  areas. 

Besley  had  only  a  few  months  left  to  round  out  his  36  years  of 
accomplishments,  when  in  February,  1942,  he  reached  his  seventieth 
birthday  and  automatically  retired.  But  he  did  not  retire  from  forestry.  He 
bought   6,000   acres   of   cutover   land    on    the    Eastern    Shore    where    he 
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demonstrated  the  kind  of  scientific  forest  management  he  had  preached  so 
long. 

Joseph  F.  Kaylor  became  State  Forester  in  June,  1942. 

In  less  than  a  year,  he  gave  Maryland  the  first  comprehensive  public 
regulation  of  forest  practices  on  private  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River— the  Forest  Conservancy  District  Act  of  1943.  With  equal  energy  in 
meeting  public  needs,  he  instigated  a  far-reaching  program  to  increase  and 
develop  recreational  facilities  in  State  forests  and  parks.  Unfortunately, 
Maryland  is  far  behind  most  states  in  providing  public  recreational  opportu- 
nities for  her  citizens.  "It's  a  question  now  of  running  fast  to  catch  up," 
Kaylor  explained. 

Before  coming  to  Maryland,  he  had  seen  service  in  state  forestry  work  in 
Indiana,  where  he  conducted  the  first  large-scale  tree  planting  program  on 
strip-mined  lands;  with  the  Lake  States  Forest  Experiment  Station,  checking 
ta  e  feasibility  of  planting  trees  on  the  Great  Plains;  the  results  of  which 
were  later  published  under  joint  authorship  with  Carlos  G.  Bates,  silvicul- 
turist  at  the  station;  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  long-range  forestry  development  around  reservoir  sites;  and  with 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  as  senior  inspector  of  state  and  private  projects  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

The  forest  Conservancy  District  Act  of  1943  encountered  little  legislative 
opposition,  thanks  to  public  apprehension  over  the  State's  diminishing  forest 
resources.  Its  broad  objectives  were:  increased  and  continuous  income  to 
woodland  owners  through  scientific  management  of  their  lands;  soil  erosion 
control  and  finally,  fulfillment  of  the  State's  right  and  obligation  to  exercise 
regulatory  powers  to  eliminate  those  forest  practices  generally  recognized  as 
being  destructive  and  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  its 
citizens. 

Under  the  Conservancy  Act,  private  owners  are  restrained  from  cutting 
immature  timber  except  for  stand  improvement;  were  required  to  maintain 
adequate  growing  stock,  to  leave  conditions  favorable  to  regrowth,  or  to 
otherwise  arrange  for  the  restocking  of  the  land  after  logging.  Landowners 
were  further  required  to  cooperate  in  fire  and  wildlife  protection.  Logging 
operations  were  licensed  and  are  inspected  regularly  by  the  State's  foresters. 

But  arbitrary  forest  regulations  without  regard  to  local  conditions  is  not 
in  keeping  with  Maryland  tradition.  So  the  Commission  of  Forests  and  Parks 
was  authorized  to  appoint  forestry  boards  of  not  less  than  five  members  in 
each  county— local  citizens  delegated  the  responsibility  of  self-regulation  in 
achieving  the  Act's  broad  objectives.  The  Department's  district  foresters 
serve  as  secretaries  of  these  boards. 

Thus  the  practice  of  forestry  in  Maryland  is  a  local  matter.  With  four 
distinct  types  of  woodland  stretching  across  the  state  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  each  locality  is  given  the  responsibility 
of  regulating  its  own  program  to  meet  local  conditions.  Publicity  and  not 
force  is  relied  upon  to  secure  widespread  cooperation. 
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And  it  is  proving  effective.  For  example,  the  Conservancy  Act's  fire 
regulation,  which  prohibits  the  building  of  fires  in  the  open  except  between 
4  p.m.  and  midnight  during  the  hazardous  fire  months  ( March  1  to  May  30 
and  September  15  to  December  15)  unless  snow  is  on  the  ground,  is 
well-known  to  the  citizens  of  the  State,  due  mainly  to  a  continuous  program 
of  publicity. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  Conservancy  Act  was  upheld  in  a  suit  filed  in 
1947  by  a  timber  operator  in  Pennsylvania  who  refused  to  register  with  the 
Commission  of  State  Forests  and  Parks  or  to  pay  a  license  fee  as  provided  by 
statute.  In  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act,  the  State's  right  to 
charge  timber  license  fee,  Judge  George  Henderson  of  the  Garrett  County 
Court  stated:  "It  is  an  appropriate  use  of  the  Police  power  of  the  State  to 
prevent  erosion,  preserve  forests  and  conserve  the  natural  resources  of  the 
State." 

The  Department  of  Forests  and  Parks  now  has  supervision  of  10  State 
Forests  with  a  total  area  of  120,766  acres. 

State  Forests  have  been  acquired  in  various  ways.  As  already  brought 
out,  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  was  originally  established  to  care  for  a 
donation  of  2,000  acres  of  forest  land.  And  there  have  been  other  land  gifts. 
Many  of  the  State  Forest  holdings,  however,  have  been  purchased  at  low 
.i|r  values.  An  area  of  43,476  acres,  comprising  the  major  portion  of  Savage 

(River  and  Pocomoke  State  forests,  is  submarginal  land  turned  over  to  the 
State  by  the  Resettlement  Administration  under  a  99-year  lease.  One  tract  of 
1,791  acres,  at  Mt.  Bebo  in  Garrett  County,  was  bequeathed  to  the  State  in 
joint  custody  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Parks  and  the  Department 
?•  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish. 

L  Unfortunately  from  an  administrative  standpoint,  these  forests  do  not 

represent  solid  blocks  of  State-owned  areas.  Scattered  within  their  bound- 
aries are  many  privately  owned  tracts,  some  extensive  and  others  quite 
small. 

Management  of  the  State  Forests  seeks  a  multiple  of  objectives— timber 
production,  erosion  control,  watershed  protection,  conservation  of  wildlife 
and  recreation,  and  to  demonstrate  the  handling  of  woodlands  crop  land  to 
produce  regular  and  continuous  income. 

State  forestry  officials  hand  over  periodic  checks  to  the  Boards  of  County 
Commissioners,  representing  15  percent  of  the  receipts  from  the  State 
Forests  in  their  respective  counties.  The  State  Forests,  by  providing  work, 
producing  regular  harvests  and  attracting  visitors,  have  made  available  to 
the  counties  funds  to  be  spent  in  the  community  for  fire  control,  road 
building  and  other  improvements. 

Two  acres  of  unimproved  ground,  granted  by  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  College  Park  in  1914  was  the  beginning  of  the  State's 
first  forest  tree  nursery.  Quantities  of  seedlings  were  purchased  each  year 
from  commercial  sources  to  supplement  State  stock  grown  from  seed.  But 
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even  with  this,  it  was  years  before  the  demands  for  forest  seedlings  could  be 
met. 

Wild  pine  seedlings  were  sometimes  pulled  and  replanted,  but  this 
method  of  getting  stock  was  soon  found  impracticable  because  of  a  quirk  of 
human  nature.  "If  it  pays  to  dig  up  pine  trees  and  plant  them  in  fields,  then 
we'll  let  them  keep  growing  on  our  own  farms,"  farmers  told  would-be 
purchasers. 

Rudolph  Reimer  in  Dorchester  County  was  the  first  farmer  to  cooperate 
with  the  forestry  department  in  setting  out  a  plantation.  He  had  a  50-acre 
tract  which  no  longer  was  adapted  for  cultivation  and  the  department 
undertook  a  demonstration  to  reinforce  his  natural  growth  with  planted 
stock.  Fifteen  acres  were  planted  in  1914  with  14,000  wild  seedlings  pulled 
in  the  neighborhood,  supplemented  by  4,000  nursery-grown  trees.  In  1919, 
the  trees  were  from  10  to  12  feet  high  and  to  round  out  the  program  more 
wild  stock  was  sought,  but  not  a  seedling  could  be  obtained  from  the 
neighbors.  They  were  so  impressed  with  the  success  of  the  Reimer  planta- 
tion that  they  were  intent  on  keeping  their  own  young  pines. 

Today,  Maryland  state  nurseries  can  produce  up  to  10,000,000  trees  a 
year.  While  this  operation  does  not  compare  in  size  with  that  of  some  larger 
states,  it  serves  Maryland's  present  needs.  Under  the  Forest  Conservancy 
Act,  reforestation  has  been  accelerated  by  supplying  free  trees  to  landown- 
ers and  by  providing  mechanical  tree  planters  to  set  them  out  at  cost. 

When  the  Department  was  started  in  1906,  there  was  no  effort  to 
conserve  soil,  water,  or  wildlife.  There  was  no  effort  to  keep  the  vital  topsoil 
from  washing  away.  The  relation  between  forestry  and  flood  control  was 
little  understood.  Fish  and  wildlife  was  so  abundant  that  ruthless  destruc- 
tion by  sportsmen  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  All  natural  resources 
were  regarded  as  inexhaustible. 

Today  in  Maryland  and  many  other  states  practical  forestry  has  been 
joined  with  its  sister  sciences  to  bring  back  the  bloom  on  a  once-ravished 
earth.   Slowly  the  wounds  of  fire  and  over-logging  are  being  healed. 
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CHAPTER  41 

Pennsylvania:  Pinchot's  White  Horse 

At  the  very  time  the  Weeks  Bill  had  been  on  the  verge  of  enactment  in 
1910,  GifTord  Pinchot  stormed  out  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  protest  over 
the  policies  of  the  Taft  Administration  and  those  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Richard  A.  Ballinger,  in  particular.  Pinchot's  views  on  the  proper 
role  of  the  national  government  in  controlling  the  use  of  the  country's 
resources  were  strong  medicine  for  the  conservative  Taft.  And  when  Pinchot 
threw  down  the  guantlet  over  what  he  considered  the  corrupt  practices  of 
Ballinger  in  disposing  of  resources  in  Alaska  and  elsewhere  he  found  little 
encouragement  coming  his  way  from  the  White  House. 

And  so  the  tall  forester  left  his  beloved  Forest  Service  and  went  home  to 
Pennsylvania  and  his  house  at  Grey  Towers  in  Milford  on  the  edge  of  the 
Poconos.  His  friend  and  long-time  ally,  Henry  Graves,  succeeded  him  as 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Not  for  nine  years  did  Pinchot  regain  any 
kind  of  political  office  from  which  he  could  continue  his  battles.  And,  in 
1920,  when  he  did  once  again  enter  into  public  service,  it  was  as  the  Forest 
Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania— one  of  the  very  few  states  where  he  could 
claim  but  little  credit  for  what  had  been  achieved  in  the  field  of  forestry. 

With  Pinchot's  appointment,  the  long  and  remarkable  era  in  Pennsylvania 
forestry  of  Joseph  T.  Rothrock  and  Robert  S.  Conklin  came  to  an  end.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  another  state  in  which  such  superlative  leadership 
had  been  sustained  over  such  a  long  period  of  time  and  with  greater 
effectiveness  by  leaders  untrained  in  forestry.  During  that  period  from  1895 
to  1920,  an  effective  state  forestry  agency  had  been  established,  a  million 
acres  of  state  forest  land  acquired,  a  fire  protection  system  inaugurated,  a 
forest  academy  founded,  and  the  largest  corps  of  trained  state  foresters 
then  in  existence  recruited,  trained,  and  put  to  work. 

Pinchot  praised  his  good  luck  in  inheriting  this  organization,  though  he 
found  cause  to  complain  about  the  keeping  of  accounts  and  the  vagueness  of 
organizational  responsibilities.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  set  such  mat- 
ters to  rights.  He  directed  that  the  state  be  divided  into  24  forest  districts 
under  the  supervision  of  a  trained  forester.  (There  are  20  today).  He 
strengthened  forest  research  by  establishing  a  special  Office  of  Research  in 
Harrisburg  (later  transferred  to  the  Forest  School  at  Mont  Alto). 
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Then  he  went  after  more  money  to  fight  fires  and  buy  forest  lands. 
"Forestry  in  Pennsylvania  is  on  a  dollar  plane,  when  it  should  be  on  a 
hundred  million  dollar  plane,"  he  said.  Governor  Sproul  supported  him  in 
fighting  for  an  unprecedented  $1,000,000  appropriation  for  fire  fighting  and 
he  got  it.  But  he  failed  to  get  the  money  he  wanted  to  buy  more  forest 
land.  Pinchot  had  convinced  the  legislature  to  place  on  the  ballot  a  $25 
million  bond  issue  to  be  used  to  buy  more  forest  lands  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  General  Assembly  did  so.  But  the  people  voted  it  down  in  a 
referendum. 

This  was  not  the  only  battle  Pinchot  was  to  lose.  He  made  the  mistake  of 
persisting  in  demands  for  Federal  regulation  of  timber  cutting  on  private 
lands  when  he  quite  clearly  had  isolated  himself  from  the  mainstream  of  the 
country's  evolving  forest  policies. 

The  issue  had  been  coming  to  a  head  for  some  time,  but  it  broke  into  the 
open  in  Harrisburg  on  December  8,  1920  when  Pinchot  was  in  the  ironic 
position,  as  a  state  forest  commissioner,  of  arguing  for  Federal  regulation  of 
private  timber  cutting  while  Col.  William  B.  Greeley,  who  had  just  replaced 
Henry  Graves  as  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  was  arguing  that 
regulation  was  properly  a  state  responsibility.  The  two  salty  foresters  tangled 
politely  enough  at  this  meeting,  but  they  were  like  two  moose  squaring  off 
for  battle  in  rutting  season. 

It  was  in  this  meeting,  in  Harrisburg,  called  and  hosted  by  Pinchot,  at 
which  the  National  Association  of  State  Foresters  was  born. 

After  nearly  ten  years  of  working  with  Weeks  Law  appropriations  the 
number  of  states  with  a  vested  interest  in  seeing  Federal  forestry  assistance 
continue  had  grown  from  11  to  24.  They  all  shared  an  interest  in  seeing  that 
Federal  forestry  assistance  to  the  states  was  expanded  and  improved.  And 
they  were  anxious  that  no  disruptive  ideological  debate  over  private  timber 
cutting  jeopardize  the  assistance  they  so  sorely  wanted. 

A  month  before  going  to  Harrisburg,  forestry  officials  from  34  states  had 
met  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey  to  support  Greeley's  recommendations 
concerning  cooperation  with  the  states  in  fire  protection  and  forest  renewal. 
At  the   same   time   they   urged   an    appropriation    of   $1,000,000   for   the  y" 

following  fiscal  year,  to  be  used  "in  cooperation  with  the  several  states,  for 
forest  protection  and  control,  forest  investigations,  and  timber  production, 
including  forest  planting."  J 

But  Pinchot  was  concerned  that,  in  their  anxiety  to  get  the  Federal  funds 
they  were  after,  the  state  forestry  organizations  might  acquiesce  in  Greeley's 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  private  timber  cutting. 

So  a  few  weeks  later  many  of  the  same  officials  journeyed  to  Harrisburg 
at  his  invitation  to  share  Pinchot's  famed  hospitality,  gingerbread,  and 
baked  apples.  They  disposed  of  first  things  first,  agreed  to  support  addition- 
al Federal  appropriations  for  fire  control  and  reforestation,  and  formalized 
their  common  interests  by  establishing  the  Association  of  State  Foresters  and 
electing  William  T.  Cox,  of  Minnesota,  their  first  president. 
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But  there  was  little  doubt  about  what  issue  preoccupied  the  two  main 
speakers. 

Greeley  was  among  the  first  to  speak: 

To  produce  an  adequate  crop  of  timber  on  the  average  tract  of  forest  land  in 
the  United  States,  three  things  must  be  done.  First,  the  owner  must  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  moderate  tax  while  his  crop  of 
timber  is  being  grown.  Secondly,  the  owner  must  be  protected  from  forest 
fires  due  to  the  negligence  of  his  neighbor,  either  in  leaving  dangerous 
accumulations  of  slash  or  in  failing  to  guard  his  land  during  dangerous 
seasons.  He  must  be  protected  from  the  fire  hazard  created  by  railroads, 
campers  or  pedestrians,  incendiarism,  highway  traffic,  or  any  other  of  the 
thousand  and  one  possible  sources  of  danger.  And  third,  he  must  in  return 
for  these  specific  measures  of  public  assistance  conform  with  equitable 
requirements  as  to  cutting,  slash  disposal,  and  fire  protection  on  his  own  land 
designed  to  keep  it  in  timber  growth.  All  three  of  these  factors  go  together 
and  must  be  administered  together. 

The  power  of  taxation  and  the  police  powers  upon  which  control  of  the 
forest  fire  hazard  rests  are  definitely  vested  in  the  several  states.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  conceive  of  these  powers  being  acquired  or  taken  over  by  the  federal 
government.  Nor  can  I  conceive  of  an  effective  scheme  of  reforestation  under 
which  these  three  integral  and  mutually  essential  functions  of  taxation,  fire 
protection,  and  regulation  are  divided.  The  owner  should  not  obtain  the 
benefit  of  special  forms  of  taxing  timberland,  designed  to  encourage 
reforestation,  unless  certain  regulatory  requirements  are  met.  Fire  protection 
and  forest  culture  are  so  inextricably  mingled  as  usually  to  be  simply  part 
and  parcel  of  the  same  thing.  In  some  sections,  control  of  grazing  is  another 
fundamental  of  reforestation  leading  us  again  into  the  field  of  local  police 
authority. 

In  plain  terms,  I  can  not  conceive  of  an  effective  scheme  of  reforestation 
under  which  its  component  parts  are  divided  between  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  states,  with  the  national  government,  let  us  say,  attempting  to 
exercise  regulatory  powers  while  the  state  controls  taxation  and  protection. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  as  a  practical  question  of  expediency,  of  getting 
results,  and  of  carrying  the  United  States  forward  to  the  stage  where 
reforestation  is  the  established  order  of  things,  federal  control  of  private 
forest  lands  will  not  work. 

Then  Pinchot: 

Two  forms  of  national  forest  policy  for  preventing  forest  devastation  are 
before  the  country  for  consideration — one  that  of  direct  national  control — 
the  other  that  of  state  control  under  national  persuasion.  I  want  to  be  con- 
sidered very  thoroughly  in  what  I  am  about  to  say  now  as  a  state  forester, 
for  I  am  speaking  not  only  from  my  interest  in  forestry  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  because  I  want  certain  help  for  this  state  from  the 
Federal  government. 

With  all  that  this  item  which  has  to  do  with  cooperation  between 
the  states  and  the  nation  for  the  control  of  fire,  for  the  promotion  of  planting, 
and  for  forest  investigation,  we  are  all  agreed.  With  that  part  of  it  which 
assigns  to  the  states  control  over  forest  devastation,  some  of  us  profoundly 
disagree. 
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I  am  for  national  control,  because  in  my  judgment  it  is  the  only  form  of 
control  that  can  actually  be  secured,  and  the  only  form  that,  if  secured,  can 
be  effectively  enforced.  Only  national  control  will  guarantee  uniformity  of 
treatment  among  all  those  to  whom  it  is  applied,  or  will  assure  protection  to 
the  vital  interests  of  all  the  wood-using  people  of  all  the  states. 

This  matter  has  been  fought  out  for  a  number  of  years.  We  have  just 
finished,  as  some  of  you  gentlemen  know,  a  fifteen-year  fight  to  save  the 
coal-lands,  to  save  the  oil-lands,  and  in  each  case  we  won.  In  the  last  session 
of  Congress  the  fight  was  finished  to  save  the  water-power.  In  each  case  we 
have  passed  through  the  regular  series  of  phases,  first,  no  control;  second, 
state  control;  third,  national  control,  and  in  each  case  national  control  has 
won  out. 

Thus  the  two  locked  antlers.  At  the  time,  they  had  not  an  inkling  of  how 
the  matter  would  eventually  turn  out.  The  Congress  never  did  assert 
Federal  control  over  cutting  of  timber  on  private  lands.  And  only  a  few 
states  ever  did.  The  issue  was  among  the  principal  ones  dividing  American 
forestry  well  into  the  1950's  until  it  became  quite  clear  that  better  timber 
management  was  coming  about  on  private  lands  under  the  pressures  of 
public  opinion  and  without  the  use  of  police  power,  state  or  Federal. 

Some  good  came  of  all  the  storm  and  fuss:  the  Clarke-McNary  Law  of 
1924.  But  by  1924,  Pinchot's  interests  were  elsewhere.  After  two  years  of 
service  as  Forest  Commissioner,  against  the  will  of  the  regular  Republican 
organization  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  campaign  financed  with  his  own  money, 
he  won  election  as  Governor— a  "Bull  Moose"  long  after  Teddy  Roosevelt 
had  been  vanquished. 

He  reorganized  the  State  Government  combining  many  of  the  old  water 
boards  with  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  baptizing  the  new  agency  "The 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters"  in  honor  of  the  forestry  agency  at 
Nancy  in  France  where  he  had  gained  his  first  experience  as  a  forester. 
Pinchot  tried  to  put  his  pet  notions  from  his  Federal  days  to  work  in 
Pennsylvania— particularly  with  respect  to  water  and"  power  resources.  He  \Jm 

succeeded  in  establishing  a  "Water  and  Power  Resources  Board"  within  the 
new  department.  But  it  never  achieved  the  high  aims  he  once  had  in  mind  l  ' 

for  it  by  regulating  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Governor  may  not  succeed  himself,  so  Pinchot  left 
the  Governor's  chair  for  four  years  and  then,  campaigning  on  a  program  "to 
get  the  farmer  out  of  the  mud"  with  paved  rural  roads,  he  was  re-elected. 

But  for  all  his  political  prowess,  Pinchot  disappointed  the  foresters  and 
conservationists  in  Pennsylvania.  George  Wirt,  the  pioneer  technical  forester 
in  the  State  Forest  Service  wrote  bitterly  in  the  Journal  of  Forestry,  that 
the  former  U.  S.  Chief  Forester  "made  no  noticeable  advance  in  the 
cause  of  forestry  in  this  state  in  spitej>f  Jbeing  Commissioner  of  Forestry 
foFtwo  years  and  Governor  twice."  And,  as  if  this  was  not  bad  enough,  Wirt 
went  on  to  complain  that  evil  days  had  fallen  upon  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Forest  Service  because  of  political  interference.  Although  Pinchot  had 
brought  Robert  Y.  Stuart  in  as  State  Forester  for  a  brief  time,  Stuart  had 
gone  on  to  Washington  to  replace  Greeley  as  the  new  Chief  of  the  U.  S. 
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Forest  Service  and  the  state  Service  became  the  political  plaything  of 
political  county  chairmen  from  Pinchot's  time  until  the  1950's.  Although  the 
professional  foresters  bravely  persevered  and  held  the  State  Forest  Service 
together,  political  interference  took  its  toll. 

Nevertheless,  progress  was  made  in  spite  of  politics.  The  nursery 
program  was  strengthened.  Additional  forest  acreages  were  purchased. 
Then  in  1933,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  created  giving  the 
Pennsylvania  foresters  a  much  needed  boost  in  building  additional 
fire  roads  and  fire  towers  on  the  State  Forests  ( there  are  now  140  towers  and 
4000  miles  of  State  Forest  road)  and  dozens  of  new  State  Forest  Park 
recreational  areas  were  developed.  Under  the  Resettlement  Administration 
program  of  the  New  Deal  six  large  tracts  were  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government  which  were  later  turned  over  to  the  Commonwealth  and 
converted  into  large  State  Parks. 

Following  World  War  II,  in  1948,  the  Department  stepped  up  its  service 
to  woodlot  owners  and  the  wood-using  industries.  It  began  publishing  a 
wood  marketing  bulletin  which  told  the  buyer  who  had  timber  for  sale  and 
the  seller  who  wanted  to  buy.  The  service  has  grown  in  importance  ever 
since.  Forest  research  was  strengthened.  Particular  attention  was  addressed 
to  such  diseases  as  oak  wilt  and  the  gypsy  moth. 

Then,  in  the  1950's,  the  timber  on  the  state's  1.8  thousand  acres  of  forest 
was  surveyed.  And  by  1955,  a  15-year  forest  management  program  was 
ready.  On  this  first  round  of  a  permanent  management  program,  timber 
sales  were  to  facilitate  stand  improvement. 

The  plan  was  ready  at  just  the  right  time.  In  1955,  Maurice  K.  Goddard, 
a  professional  forester,  former  Director  of  the  Forestry  School  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  and  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters  by  the  in-coming 
Governor,  George  M.  Leader.  Leader's  attention  had  been  drawn  to 
Goddard  initially  because  of  the  forester's  entreaties,  as  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association,  on  behalf  of  Civil  Service  for  the  State 
Forest  Service.  A  tall,  Lincolnesque  figure  with  remarkable  persuasive 
powers,  Goddard  made  enough  of  an  impression  on  Leader  to  convince  the 
Governor  to  pass  over  two  political  candidates  for  the  job  of  Secretary  of 
Forests  and  Waters  in  favor  of  a  professional. 

Leader  never  regretted  the  choice.  Time  and  time  again  he  compared 
Goddard  to  the  legendary  Pinchot  of  Forest  Service  days.  Governor  David 
L.  Lawrence,  the  Democrat  who  succeeded  Leader  in  1958  agreed  and 
re-appointed  him  to  a  second  term.  Then  a  Republican,  William  W. 
Scranton,  won  election  in  1962  and  he  re-appointed  Goddard  for  an 
unprecedented  third  term  under  both  political  parties.  He  was  re-appointed 
to  a  fourth  term  in  1967  by  Republican  Governor  Raymond  Shafer. 

Goddard  took  his  charge  seriously.  First  he  persuaded  Leader  to  go  after 
a  Civil  Service  Bill  and  when  that  ran  into  a  stone  wall  in  the  legislature, 
Leader  established  an  Executive  Civil  Service  and  included  all  the  profes- 
sional foresters  in  it.  Not  until  1962,  however,  was  permanent  Civil  Service 
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finally  established  by  the  legislature. 

Building  on  the  corps  of  foresters  from  Mont  Alto,  Goddard  made  Ralph 
C.  Wible,  a  long  term  forester  in  the  department,  the  State  Forester. 

He  put  the  15-year  management  plan  into  effect  and  although  market 
conditions  and  manpower  shortages  kept  him  from  realizing  the  maximum 
allowable  timber  cut  on  the  State  Forests,  by  1963  timber  sales  were 
bringing  in  over  a  million  dollars  to  the  State  Treasury  each  year.  A  second 
15-year  round  of  sales  would  bring  still  higher  returns  since  so  many  of  those 
in  the  first  were  designed  to  thin  out  stands  and  improve  the  quality  of 
standing  timber. 

The  fire  protection  force,  one  of  the  best  in  the  Northeastern  states 
already,  was  bolstered  with  surplus  trucks  and  fire-fighting  equipment. 
Aircraft  with  water  tanks  were  integrated  into  the  service  for  extinguishing 
fires  before  they  really  got  going. 

Using  the  Cooperative  Forest  Management  program  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  1952,  services  were  stepped  up  to  the  small  woodlot  owners  of  100 
acres  or  less  who  owned  the  largest  share  of  the  state's  timber.  While  hardly 
a  dent  has  been  made  in  servicing  these  177,000  land  owners  several 
thousand  of  them  are  getting  technical  advice  each  year  they  could  never 
have  obtained  before. 

One  of  the  most  serious  re-forestation  problems  by  far,  however,  in- 
volved the  re-forestation  of  lands  strip-mined  for  coal  and  abandoned.  The 
U.S.  Forest  Service  estimated  in  1957  that  nearly  a  million  acres  of 
Pennsylvania  land  lay  idle,  much  of  it  ripped  up  and  sterilized  by 
stripmining.  In  1963,  the  General  Assembly  enacted  new  and  stronger  strip 
mine  laws  and  set  up  a  Land  Reclamation  Commission  to  restore  and 
reforest  abandoned  areas.  One  of  the  major  tasks  for  Pennsylvania  forestry 
in  the  Ws  would  inevitably  be  to  convert  these  sterile  acres  to  produc- 
tiveness once  more. 

But  more  than  timber  preoccupied  Goddard.  Taking  the  multiple  use 
philosophy  to  heart,  he  wanted  to  develop  all  the  resource  potentials  of  the 
State  Forests  including  oil  and  gas.  |l^ 

In  1956,  he  went  after  legislation  that  would  permit  development  of 
these  resources  under  the  State  Forests  and  then  put  the  income  to  work 
financing  new  State  Parks  and  flood  control  projects.  From  1956  to  1962,  the 
revenues  helped  build  16  new  State  Parks  and  launched  Pennsylvania  on  one 
of  the  largest  state  flood  control  programs  in  the  country. 

Water  resource  development  moved  forward  rapidly.  A  comprehensive 
river  basin  plan  for  the  Delaware  River  was  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  a  unique  and  historic  compact  was  concluded 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware  setting  up  a  Delaware  Basin  Commission  to  plan  and 
develop  the  water  resources  of  this  crucial  basin.  Goddard  then  pressed  for 
development  of  smaller  watersheds,  such  as  the  Brandywine,  to  complement 
the  larger  river  basin  program.  A  similar  effort  was  then  launched  on  the 
Susquehanna  and  Allegheny  in  1962. 
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It  was  in  the  field  of  recreational  development,  however,  that  Goddard 
put  his  main  emphasis.  By  1962,  the  state  had  developed  72  State  Parks.  But 
the  majority  were  either  such  prime  historical  areas  as  Valley  Forge  or  State 
Forest  parks  out  in  the  forest  wilderness  of  central  and  northern  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  1963,  largely  at  Goddard's  urging,  the  people  were  asked  to  approve 
a  $70,000,000  bond  issue  for  the  acquisition  of  areas  in  the  more  populated 
sections  of  the  state  for  forest  recreation  and  urban  open  space.  What 
Pinchot  had  failed  to  win,  Goddard  won  in  1963.    The  people  voted  "yes" 

The  $70,000,000  bond  issue  was  part  of  a  much  larger  plan  called 
Project  70  aimed  at  making  better  recreational  use  of  the  nearly  two 
million  acres  of  State  Forest  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of  lands  in  urban 
areas.  Part  of  the  plan  included  the  development  of  large  Federal 
recreation  areas  on  three  major  reservoirs  located  on  the  three  major  rivers 
of  the  state.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  was  given  authority  to  develop  one  on 
the  Allegheny  River  adjacent  to  the  Allegheny  National  Forest  in  North- 
western Pennsylvania.  A  second  was  to  be  developed  jointly  by  the  state 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  on  a  branch  of  the  Juniata  River  adjacent 
to  some  State  Forest  lands. 

The  third  was  to  become,  under  the  National  Park  Service,  a  National 
Recreation  Area  reaching  from  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  to  Gifford  Pin- 
chot's  old  home  at  Milford. 

Here  was  a  plan  that  would  have  delighted  the  old  forester,  for  it 
combined  all  of  the  resource  enterprises  for  which  he  had  fought  so  valiantly 
before  he  died  in  1946— forestry,  water,  power,  and  recreation.  On  Septem- 
ber 24,  1963,  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  journeyed  to  Pinchot's  beloved  "Grey  Towers"  where  once 
the  Yale  Forestry  School  taught  forestry  in  the  summer  woods  to  dedicate 
the  "Pinchot  Institute  for  Conservation  Studies." 

The  President  summarized  the  place  which  Pinchot,  Pennsylvania's 
biggest  contribution  to  forestry,  won  in  the  American  pantheon : 
"*■"  "Gifford  Pinchot's  career  was  best  summed  up  in  his  own  statement  upon 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Forest  Service  he  had  helped  to  found.  T  have 
been  a  Governor  now  and  then,'  he  said,  'but  I  have  been  a  forester  all  the 
time  .  .  .  and  shall  be  to  my  dying  day.'  He  was  more  than  a  forester;  he  was 
the  father  of  American  conservation.  He  believed  that  the  riches  of  this 
continent  should  be  used  for  all  the  people  to  provide  a  more  abundant  life, 
and  he  believed  that  the  waste  of  these  resources,  or  their  exploitation  by  a 
few,  was  a  threat  to  our  national  democratic  life. 

"But  all  this  strong  feeling  about  the  resources  of  America  became 
important  because  it  was  disciplined,  and  because  it  was  directed.  He 
viewed  his  analysis  of  the  American  natural  resources  scene  through  the  eye 
of  a  trained  scientist.  His  career  marked  the  beginning  of  a  professional 
approach  in  preserving  our  national  resources.  He  was  a  gifted  adminis- 
trator. He  was  an  articulate  publicist.  He  was  a  tutor  of  Presidents.  In  the 
space  of  a  few  short  years  he  made  conservation  an  accepted  virtue,  and 
part  of  our  life  which  we  take  for  granted  today." 
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Idaho:  The  Idaho  Idea 


The  major  force  which  prompted  the  Weeks  Law  was  unquestionably 
the  movement  for  National  Forests  in  the  East.  But  tucked  away  in  it  also, 
as  Col.  William  Greeley  observed,  "was  another  bit  of  legislation  which 
proved  even  more  important  than  the  forest  purchases  in  steering  the  course 
of  Federal  policy.  It  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  co-operate 
with  the  states  in  protecting  the  forested  watersheds  of  navigable  rivers  from 
fire.  This  was  the  first  in  a  great  cooperative  expansion  of  national  forestry." 
It  was  the  first  so-called  Federal-aid  law  recognizing  the  50-50  principle  of 
cooperation  with  the  states. 

This  Act  has  allowed  the  departments  of  forestry  in  the  several  States 
and  the  Federal  government  to  cooperate  in  the  development  of  programs 
which  have  "marked  a  new  development  in  the  technique  of  American 
federal  administration.  Under  its  terms  a  state  could  receive  federal  aid 
only  after  it  had  established  a  system  of  fire  protection,  and  had 
appropriated  for  the  work  a  sum  at  least  as  large  as  the  federal  grant.  But 
federal  money  and  the  state  appropriations  matching  it  were  to  be  spent  by 
the  states  through  their  own  officials,  subject  to  federal  approval.  Here  in 
embryonic  form  were  the  characteristic  features  of  the  American  subsidy 
system.  Plans  of  work  were  to  be  formulated  by  the  states  and  carried  out  by 
them;  inspection  of  activities  was  to  be  the  task  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  state  matching  of  federal  funds  was  required.  Practically  every 
subsequent  federal  aid  statute  has  contained  similar  provisions."* 

As  the  Copeland  Report  commented  in  1933:** 


"The  immediate  effect  of  the  Weeks  Law  was  to  make  the  administration  of 
fire  protection  a  recognized  field  for  the  State  forestry  departments  generally. 
It  gave  them  something  specific  to  do,  and  the  same  thing  to  do  everywhere. 
The  whole  trend  of  State  forestry  was  given  thereby  a  new  direction.  .  .  .  Not 
only  did  the  law  cause  the  States  which  had  forestry  departments  to  assign 
them  the  function  of  administering  organized  fire  protection;  the  attention  of 
other  States  was  attracted,  and  as  the  benefits  and  practicality  of  fire  control 
became  clearer  many  new  states  set  up  systems  and  created  forestry 
departments  primarily  for  this  purpose. 

.  .  .  Federal  cooperation  influenced  and  strengthened  the  State  forestry 


♦Federal  Aid,  A  study  of  the  American  Subsidy  System,  by  Austin  F.  Macdounad, 
N.Y.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.  1928,  p.  28. 

**A  National  Plan  for  American  Forestry,  Senate  Doc.  12,  73d  Congress,  1st 
Session,  March  30,  1933,  pp.  776-7  SD  11  .A47  1933. 
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departments,  however,  in  other  ways  then  by  leading  them  into  fire 
protection  and  helping  finance  it.  The  Federal  cooperative  funds  .  .  .  were 
made  in  recognition  of  definite  national  interests  and  purposes  to  be 
served.  .  .  .  Therefore,  the  way  in  which  the  money  was  used  was  a  matter 
of  Federal  concern.  The  duty  therefore  devolved  upon  the  Forest  Service, 
as  the  agency  charged  with  administration  of  the  Weeks  Law  on  behalf  of 
the  Federal  government,  to  inspect  the  workings  of  the  State  systems  and  to 
do  its  best  to  help  bring  them  to  as  high  a  standard  of  efficiency  as  possible. 


The  steady   growth  of  cooperative  forest  protection  prior  to 
revealed  in  the  following  table: 
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GROWTH  OF  FEDERAL  -  STATE  COOPERATIVE  FOREST  FIRE 

PROTECTION 
CALENDAR  YEARS  1911  - 1924 


Number  of 

Funds  Expended 

Area 

.Staffs 

Year 

Cooperating 

Federal 

State 

Private 

Protection 

Acres : 

1911 

11 

$  36,692 

$    165,975 

$      54,590 

60,779,000 

1912 

12 

51,069 

168,319 

65,439 

68,279,000 

1913 

17 

67,414 

356,144 

246,761 

82,678,000 

1914 

17 

82,193 

427,615 

201,999 

94,678,000 

1915 

20 

69,134 

487,795 

329,548 

98,388,000 

1916 

20 

79,702 

400,742 

291,651 

103,562,000 

1917 

21 

82,733 

537,272 

659,052 

104,062,000 

1918 

23 

92,515 

555,587 

301,308 

109,562,000 

1919 

24 

85,706 

718,555 

1,366,749 

128,812,000 

1920 

24 

92,921 

972,379 

1,027,087 

140,204,000 

1921 

25 

265,522 

1,494,831 

876,826 

165,801,000 

1922 

26 

387,008 

1,759,718 

1,971,777 

175,000,000 

1923 

26 

325,549 

1,759,207 

1,454,094 

(-/) 

1924 

28 

397,357 

1,662,532 

1,850,862 

(-/) 

(-/)  Data  Lacking,  but  for  1925  the  area  was  178,200,000  acres. 


The  notion  of  such  a  cooperative  arrangement  came  from  many  sources. 
But  it  was  under  the  awesome  impact  of  the  1910  forest  fires  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  that  the  Committees  of  Congress  slipped  the  little  noticed 
language  into  the  Weeks  Law  which  established  this  new  pattern  of 
Federal-State  cooperation. 
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On  August  20,  1910,  a  high  wind  hit  north  Idaho,  welding  several 
small  fires  into  a  vast  river  of  flame.  Twenty-four  hours  later  a  strip  of 
country  120  miles  long  and  20  to  35  miles  wide  had  been  burned,  about  one 
sixth  of  north  Idaho's  total  forest  area.  The  fire  killed  87  people,  burned 
several  villages  to  the  ground,  and  destroyed  nearly  two  million  acres  of 
forest,  including  about  six  billion  board  feet  of  timber.  This  big  "blow-up"  in 
Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Oregon  gave  rise  to  a  pall  of  smoke  that 
darkened  the  sky  as  far  away  as  St.  Louis  and  colored  the  sunsets  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  for  weeks.  It  compelled  the  Federal  Government,  as  well 
as  the  states,  to  come  up  with  a  new  and  more  effective  formula  for 
combating  fire  in  the  forest. 

The  1910  fire  season  was  but  one  of  four  or  five  which  had  wreaked 
forest  havoc  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  during  the  decade  since  1900. 

Probably  inspired  by  disastrous  fires  in  1902,  several  groups  of  timber 
owners  and  operators  began  to  work  together  in  providing  fire  protection. 
By  1904,  they  were  pooling  their  facilities  under  gentlemen's  agreements  to 
divide  the  responsibility  and  fight  fire. 

Charles  J.  Munson,  Idaho's  first  Land  Commissioner,  writing  an  ac- 
quaintance years  later  gave  his  account  of  how  Idaho's  timber  protective 
associations  began: 

"I  was  appointed  on  May  20,  1905  and  was  busy  from  the  first  in 
selecting  land  for  the  State  that  had  been  very  much  neglected  prior  to  this 
time.  I  had  a  number  of  cruisers  in  the  woods,  and  when  in  the  Coeur 
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d'Alene  Land  Office  filing  on  land  for  the  State,  I  was  told  that  there  was  a 

large  fire  that  had  been  burning  for  several  days  some  25  or  30  miles  from  |J 

Pierce  City,  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Clearwater  and  its  tributaries.  As  this 

was  in  the  White  Pine  belt  and  the  State  was  the  holder  of  a  good  deal  of  it, 

I  left  for  Spokane  where  I  hired  75  fire  fighters  and  25  more  at  Moscow  and 

set  out  for  Pierce  City  by  railroad  to  Stites;  then  by  stage,  horseback,  and 

foot  by  way  of  Weippe  to  Pierce  City.  As  soon  as  possible  we  got  pack  Jp 

horses  to  take  our  supplies,  tools,  blankets,  etc.  We  all  walked.  The  fires 

were  on  the  Mussellshell  and  other  tributaries  and  Mr.  Fohl  was  there  with  Jp  ' 

about  an  equal  amount  of  men  for  the  Clearwater  Timber  Company.  We 

did  not  know  which  was  State  land  and  we  had  no  time  to  find  out,  so  we 

joined  with  his  force  to  fight  the  fire.  We  kept  our  own  camp  and  paid  our 

own  men  and  the  Clearwater  Company  did  the  same.  In  a  couple  of  days  I 

had  to  return  to  Coeur  d'Alene  and  I  put  C.  C.  Brown,  ex-sheriff  of  Latah 

County,  in  charge  of  the  men.  The  fire  at  last  was  surrounded  and  we  paid 

off  about  one  half  of  our  men,  but  the  balance  had  to  be  kept  there  as  there 

was  great  danger  of  the  fires  spreading.  It  was  the  first  time  that  fire  fighters 

had  been  employed  by  the  State  and  I  really  broke  the  law,  but  the 

Governor  and  the  Board  O.K.'d  the  act  and  the  expense.    In  September  as  I 

was  traveling  on  the  trail  I  met  Nat  Brown  and  he  said  there  were  no  new 

fires  so  I  went  back  with  him  and  we  stayed  all  night  at  Pierce  City.  There 

was  a  big  rain  that  lasted  for  three  days  and  the  fires  were  out.  Driving  out 
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to  Lewistown  I  told  Nat  the  only  way  to  fight  fires  was  to  have  men  in  the 
timber  before  the  fires  started  and  that  all  owners  should  join  an  organiza- 
tion for  protection,  and  he  was  of  the  same  opinion.  So  when  we  got  back  to 
Lewiston  he  had  his  stenographer,  who  also  was  the  secretary  of  the 
Company,  send  invitations  to  the  holders  of  timber  lands  to  meet  at 
Lewiston.  As  some  of  them  were  east  as  far  as  Washington,  D.  C.  the 
meeting  was  set  for  some  time  in  December. 

"We  had  a  good  and  enthusiastic  meeting.  Many  lumbermen  attended 
who  did  not  own  lands  in  Clearwater  District.  Nat  Brown  was  elected 
President.  The  Secretary  of  the  Company  was  made  Secretary  of  the 
organization.  The  name  adopted  was  The  Clearwater  Fire  Protective 
Association/  and  John  Gaffney,  of  Pierce  City,  was  selected  as  Fire 
Warden." 

Meanwhile,  fire  season  succeeded  fire  season.  One  day  in  1908,  Harry 
Shellworth,  who  had  been  working  since  1904  for  a  parent  company  of  the 
Boise  Payette  Lumber  Company,  was  traveling  up  the  old  road  from  Boise 
to  Long  Valley  when  he  spotted  a  fire  on  Dry  Buck  summit.  "It  wasn't  much 
of  a  fire,"  he  said  later,  "about  two  acres,  but  it  was  going  pretty  well,  and  I 
went  up  to  see  what  I  could  do  to  stop  it."  Presently,  as  the  fire  came  under 
control,  he  discovered  another  man  was  also  fighting  the  fire.  He  was 
soot-blackened  and  fire-grimed,  and  so  was  Shellworth.  The  two  men 
advanced  toward  each  other,  both  reaching  into  their  pockets.  As  they  met, 
their  hands  came  out— both  holding  the  little  yellow  order  books  used  at  that 
time  to  pay  fire  fighters. 

Then  they  recognized  each  other  and  laughed.  The  other  man  was  Guy 
B.  Mains,  who  had  gone  to  work  the  year  before  as  one  of  the  first  two 
national  forest  supervisors  in  Idaho. 

They  eyed  the  landscape  to  see  whose  fire  it  actually  had  been,  and 

S  Shellworth  pointed  out  the  forest  boundary.  Mains  conceded,  saying  he 

1 i  hadn't  been  sure  about  the  boundary,  but  figured  "if  it  wasn't  on  mine,  it 

Isoon  would  be  if  I  didn't  put  it  out." 
They  agreed  they  should  not  both  be  fighting  the  same  fire,  because 
"there  weren't  enough  of  us  to  go  around."  Right  then  they  sat  down  on  a  log 
and  talked  about  whether  they  could  divide  their  areas  of  fire  responsibility 
so  their  efforts  could  be  spread  out  to  better  advantage. 

Then,  says  Mains,  "we  went  back  to  Boise  and  got  George  Day."  Day 
was  then  State  Land  Commissioner,  and  had  already  been  cooperating  with 
Shellworth  to  some  extent  in  fire  protection.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
three-way  cooperation  in  the  organization  that  later  became  the  Southern 
Idaho  Timber  Protective  Association. 

Growing  out  of  a  meeting  of  lumbermen  form  Washington,  Oregon, 
Montana  and  Idaho,  called  at  Spokane  by  the  North  Idaho  Forestry 
Association  in  1909,  came  the  Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Associa- 
tion .  .  .  "The  grand  old  lodge  of  regional  groups." 

The  call  was  welcomed,  and  the  organization's  founders  from  the  four 
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states  forecast  the  group's  future  program  in  its  first  forest  protection  and 
conservation  policy  statement.  Its  three  points  came,  of  course,  from  their 
earlier  experience  in  their  own  local  associations. 

The  statement  recommended  ( 1 )  compulsory  disposal  of  logging  slash  in 
such  a  way  that  both  protection  and  forest  reproduction  would  be  best 
guaranteed;  (2)  aid,  encouragement,  and  support  of  any  cutover  lands  as  a 
permanent  State  Forestry  reserve;  and  (3)  "that  in  each  State  the  three 
agencies  now  concerned  in  forest  fire  protection  .  .  .  meet  jointly  previous  to 
the  opening  of  such  dangerous  season,  and  that  they  formulate  a  scheme  of 
cooperation  ...  so  that  the  entire  area  of  the  State  may  be  thoroughly 
covered,  and  with  less  duplication  of  effort." 

California  and  British  Columbia  eventually  came  into  the  organization 
and  it  became  highly  influential  at  national  and  international  levels. 

Two  decades  later  E.  T.  Allen,  then  national  representative  of  the 
Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Association,  commented  on  their  efforts: 
"A  handful  of  Idaho  lumbermen,  in  a  State  then  without  a  vestige  of  forestry 
organization  and  remote  from  centers  of  forestry  propaganda,  took  a  step 
which  probably  has  exerted  more  influences  on  forestry  in  this  country  than 
any  other  except  the  establishment  of  the  national  forest  administration. . . ." 

This  type  of  cooperation  was  so  novel  in  the  industry  and  so  effective  in 
fire  control,  that  it  became  known  as  "the  Idaho  idea."  It  gained  force 
rapidly  as  other  organizations  formed.  And  when  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Weeks  Law,  became  an  active  participant  in  fighting  the  fires, 
the  organization  of  protection  throughout  the  country  was  shaped  by  it. 

Idaho  was  the  natural  place  for  the  "cooperation"  formula  to  be  devised. 

Unlike  many  states,  she  did  not  have  her  forests  raped  before  forestry 
had  a  chance  to  get  a  toe  hold. 

Paul  Bunyan  arrived  in  Idaho  late  and  chastened.  He  had  learned  a  hard 
lesson  in  economics  back  East.  When  he  came  West  soon  after  1900  he  was 
ready  to  settle  down. 

Logging  began  in  Idaho,  as  it  did  elsewhere  in  the  nation,  with 
exploration.  Tree  fellers  and  sawmills  went  with  settlement.  Idaho's  first  pj* 

sawmill  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1840,  at  Lapwai,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  H. 
Spalding,  an  early  pioneer  missionary.  ** 

For  sixty  years  after  this,  sawmills  operated  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 
Goldrushers  could  make  their  homes  in  tents,  caves,  dugouts  or  log  cabins,  \J 

but  they  needed  sawed  boards  for  flumes.  Many  of  these  early  "sawmills" 
were  two-men  whipsaw  operations  in  which  one  man  stood  above  and  one 
below  the  log,  whipping  a  crosscut  saw  up  and  down  to  slice  off  planks  the 
full  length  of  the  log. 

Charles  Mather,  III,  writing  in  the  Boise  Payette  Log  (April,  1952),  tells 
of  Peter  Pence,  who  with  a  partner  bought  a  crosscut  saw  for  $45.  By  fast 
work  and  long  hours,  they  managed  to  saw  out  100  feet  a  day,  getting  25 
cents  a  foot  for  it. 

Such  operations,  and  the  faster  circular  mills  that  replaced  them,  built 
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and  rebuilt  fire-susceptible  mining  towns.  They  furnished  planks  for  miles  of 
flume,  crossties  for  railroads,  timbers  for  mines,  lumber  for  homes  and  barns. 
But  this  was  not  commercial  industry  ...  it  was  hometown  business. 

Statehood  came  in  1890,  but  the  commercial  timber  fever  did  not  build 
up  until  after  1900,  as  the  Great  Lakes  resources  played  out  and  the 
industry's  attention  turned  west.  In  1899,  only  56  million  board  feet  of 
lumber  were  sawed  in  north  Idaho.  In  1902,  the  State  Land  Department 
reported  that  a  demand  for  State  timber  had  begun,  and  several  big 
commercial  operators  were  acquiring  their  own  timberlands  for  early 
cutting.  By  1904,  the  north  Idaho  lumber  crop  jumped  to  200  million  board 
feet,  reached  700  million  in  1911,  and  peaked  at  955  million  at  1925.  In 
1956,  by  comparison,  the  total  for  the  whole  State  was  about  1,600,000,00 
board  feet. 

So  commercial  logging  had  barely  begun  in  Idaho,  when  the  leading 
operators  and  land  owners  began  to  join  forces  to  fight  forest  fires.  Federal 
and  State  agencies  joined  in  as  they  were  formed,  setting  a  pattern  of 
three-way  cooperation  which  has  been  characteristic  of  forestry  activities  in 
Idaho  ever  since.  Though  each  of  the  three  elements  has  had  its  own  special 
responsibilities  and  interests,  many  of  their  programs  are  planned  in  close 
consultation.  The  history  of  one  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  history  of  all 
Jgjjj  in  Idaho. 

The  State  of  Idaho  has  a  double  function  in  forest  management.  In  its 
normal,  governmental  role,  its  legislative  branch  is  expected  to  promote  and 
police  the  timber  industry,  which  is  an  important  segment  of  the  State's 
economy,  and  to  protect  the  resources  which  support  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
through  its  land  and  forestry  agencies  which  are  charged  with  the  custody 
and  management  of  land  grant  timber,  it  is  itself  a  timber  producer. 

Idaho  is  a  big  state,  its  population  small,  and  its  income  modest.  Its  State 
budgets  have  always  been  limited.  In  its  early  years  the  State's  forestry 
program  was  often  hampered  by  inadequate  funds,  pressure  from  conflicting 
interests  and  the  confusion  resulting  from  the  vicissitudes  of  politics.  But  in 
Idaho  at  least,  industry  was  a  voice  for  progress  and  it  managed  to  push  the 
development  of  state  forestry  in  the  right  direction. 

Idaho's  timberlands  are  one  of  its  greatest  basic  resources.  On  the  map, 
the  State  looks  like  a  capital  "L"  with  its  lap  full  of  mountains.  It  is  nearly 
500  miles  long  and  more  than  300  wide. 

About  22  million  of  its  53  million  acres  are  classified  as  forest  land. 
Idaho's  forests  contain  nearly  5  percent  of  the  standing  sawtimber  in  the 
United  States.  Only  four  states  have  more.  Some  three  million  acres, 
originally  in  forests,  have  been  taken  over  by  agriculture  or  converted  to 
other  uses.  This  basic  classification  is  not  expected  to  show  much  change 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  land. 

The  wide  southern  end  of  the  State,  enclosed  in  the  base  of  the  "L"  is 
marked  by  a  broad,  500-mile-long  crescent  of  the  Snake  River  plain,  a 
lava-filled  level  cut  by  deep,  vertical-walled  canyons  and  checkered  with 
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irrigated  areas.  Elsewhere  the  State  is  mountainous— much  of  it  steeply 
crimped  and  pleated,  with  green  valleys  lying  at  the  foot  of  rugged  hills, 
and  sawtoothed  granite  crags  towering  above  them.  In  this  up  and  down 
landscape  elevations  range  from  barely  over  700  to  more  than  12,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  nearly  all  of  the  mountains  are  at  least  partially  covered 
by  forests. 

Idaho's  climate  is  characterized  by  two  levels  of  precipitation  and 
consequently  two  types  of  forests,  the  northern  rain  forests  and  the  arid 
southern  pine  forests.  The  State  gets  its  moisture  from  air  moving  in 
from  the  Pacific  along  a  west-east  storm  track  that  drifts  northward  into 
Canada  in  summer,  southward  to  the  Mexican  border  in  winter.  Storms 
follow  this  pattern  across  northern  Idaho  in  spring  and  fall,  and  in  winter 
deliver  heavy  snow  to  southern  Idaho's  mountains.  In  midsummer  the 
desert-breeding  high  pressure  systems,  which  mark  the  weather  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  30th  parallel  around  the  world,  expand  into  the  40's,  blocking 
off  any  storms  that  may  form,  and  subjecting  Idaho,  north  and  south,  to 
weeks  of  clear,  hot,  dry  weather.  This  de-hydrates  the  forests,  and  lightning 
storms  form  over  the  mountains  to  haunt  forest  wardens  from  July  to 
September. 

Thus,  southern  Idaho's  forests  are  watered  almost  entirely  by  spring 
snowmelt.  Those  in  north  Idaho  develop  in  more  evenly  distributed  mois- 
ture, with  longer  periods  of  temperate,  cloudy  weather.  The  two  types  of 
forest  created  by  this  moisture  pattern,  plus  local  differences  in  soil  and 
topography,  blend  together  in  the  vicinity  of  their  traditional  dividing  line, 
the  Salmon  River. 

The  forests  of  the  north  are  lush  and  tall  with  dense  stands  of  Western 
white  pine  (Pinus  monticola);  Douglas-fir  (Pseudotsuga  menziesii);  grand 
fir  (Abies  grandis);  Western  redcedar  (Thuga  plicata);  Engelmann  spruce 
( Picea  engelmanni ) ;  hemlock  ( chiefly  Tsuga  heterophylla ) ;  ponderosa  pine 
(Pinus  ponderosa);  Western  larch  (Larix  occidentalis)  and  a  few  other 
conifers.  With  about  a  fourth  of  the  State's  land  area,  north  Idaho  has 
slightly  more  than  half  of  its  commercial  timber,  including  all  of  the  white 
pine. 

South  of  the  Salmon  River  the  forests  are  more  open  with  little  of  the 
dense  undergrowth  of  the  north.  The  timber  stands  are  frequently  inter- 
spersed with  sagebrush  and  grass  lands.  The  commercial  timber  is  mainly  \J 
ponderosa  pine  and  Douglas-fir,  with  some  Engelmann  spruce,  grand  fir  and 
lodgepole  pine. 

In  both  sections  the  higher  elevations  bear  considerable  Sub-alpine  fir 
(Abies  lasiocarps),  White  bark  pine  (Pinus  albicaulis)  and  Limber  pine 
(Pinus  flexilis). 

The  latest  official  inventory  of  Idaho's  forest  places  the  volume  of 
sawtimber  in  commercial  forests  at  114,954,000,000  board  feet.  In  1945 
estimates  were  placed  at  61  billion  board  feet,  and  in  1953  the  volume  was 
estimated  at  96  billion  board  feet. 
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The  volume  shown  in  the  latest  survey  represents  an  increase  of  88 
percent  over  the  1945  figure.  This  surprising  increase,  made  despite  the 
fact  that  the  log  harvest  has  gone  ahead  at  an  even  pace  throughout  the 
decade,  may  be  explained  in  several  ways;  new  and  better  survey  methods, 
including  use  of  aerial  photography;  kinds  and  sizes  of  trees  not  previously 
counted,  now  of  commercial  value;  timber  volumes  on  some  areas  that 
were  considered  inaccessible  to  logging  in  earlier  surveys. 

In  terms  of  volume,  Douglas-fir  is  the  most  important  single  species  in 
Idaho  ( 31  per  cent ) .  Western  white  pine  and  ponderosa  pine  together  make 
up  29  per  cent.  Grand  fir  accounts  for  about  12  per  cent.  Engelmann 
spruce,  lodgepole  pine,  western  larch,  western  redcedar  western  hemlock 
and  subalpine  firs  make  up  most  of  the  rest. 

In  the  forest  growing  stock— which  includes,  in  addition  to  sawtimber 
size  trees,  all  those  down  to  5  inches  diameter  at  a  point  4/2  feet  above  the 
ground-there  are  25,945,000,000  cubic  feet. 

The  Federal  government  is  the  largest  landowner  managing  about 
two-thirds  of  the  land  in  the  State,  placing  Idaho  fifth  among  the  states  in 
total  acres  held  by  the  Federal  government  and  fourth  in  the  percentage  of 
Federally-controlled  acres. 

The  16  National  Forests  embrace  11,817,000  acres  of  commercial  timber- 
lands,  74  per  cent  of  the  total.  This  figure  is  somewhat  misleading,  because 
additional  thousands  of  acres  of  potential  commercial  timberland,  brush, 
and  grassland  and  non-commercial  watershed  are  locked  up  in  Wilderness 
and  Primitive  areas. 

Private  owners  hold  3,066,000  acres  or  19  per  cent  of  the  commercial 
timberlands,  including  nearly  half  of  the  white  pine  stands.  These  private 
holdings  were  originally  the  best  and  most  accessible,  and  therefore  have 
been  the  most  heavily  cut.  This  acreage  is  held  by  10,831  individuals  .  .  . 
while  some  are  industrial  and  large  owners,  most  are  farmers  and  ranchers. 

The  State  ranks  third,  owning  about  940,000  acres  of  commercial  tim- 

Iberland  or  6  per  cent  of  the  total  in  Idaho.  About  six-tenths  of  this  area 
supports  saw  timber;  three-tenths  pole  size,  sapling  or  seedling  trees;  and 
the  remainder  is  now  cutover  or  barren  because  of  fire.  Some  of  this  acreage 
is  below  average  in  quality,  but  most  was  especially  selected  by  experienced 
timber  cruisers  in  a  booming  timber  market  and  is  a  superb  resource.  These 
lands  are  included  in  five  State  forests. 

Idaho's  state-owned  timberlands  came  in  land  grants  of  about  3,653,000 
acres  awarded  by  the  Federal  government  at  the  time  of  statehood  in  1890. 
Included  was  an  arbitrary  assignment  of  sections  16  and  36  in  each  township 
to  help  support  the  schools,  plus  additional  acreages  in  unspecified  locations 
for  colleges  and  a  number  of  other  educational  and  welfare  institutions. 

Lands  to  fulfill  the  special  grants  were  to  be  selected  from  the  Public 
Domain,  as  were  indemnity  lands  to  make  up  for  school  sections  already  in 
private  hands.  Later,  for  administrative  and  management  reasons,  many  of 
the  school  sections  enclosed  in  the  National  Forests  were  traded  for  lieu 
lands  of  equal  value  lying  in  more  convenient  locations. 
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Also  at  the  time  of  statehood,  the  Idaho  constitution  set  up  a  Land  Board 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Auditor  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  This  Board,  and  a 
Land  Department  serving  under  its  guidance,  was  charged  with  selecting 
and  administering  the  land  grant  properties.  As  the  program  evolved,  the 
head  of  the  Land  Board  was  given  increasing  responsibility,  along  with  the 
title  of  Land  Commissioner,  and  came  to  serve  as  secretary  of  the  Board. 

After  the  creation  in  1925  of  the  Cooperative  Board  of  Forestry,  along 
with  a  State  forestry  agency,  the  Land  Board  continued  to  conduct  business 
matters  in  connection  with  all  of  the  State  lands,  including  cruising,  scaling 
and  sales  of  timber,  and  to  direct  the  State's  land  policy. 

The  first  land  grant  selection  was  made  in  1883  when  15,360  acres  were 
selected  for  the  University  under  a  territorial  grant.  The  rest  was  chosen 
after  statehood.  At  first  the  Land  Board's  interest  concentrated  on  agricul- 
tural lands  with  a  high  sale  value.  This  included  considerable  timber  from 
the  start,  with  the  idea  that  when  the  timber  was  removed,  the  land  could 
be  sold  for  agriculture.  As  the  program  developed,  the  Board  invested  funds 
from  land  sales  in  endowments  for  the  institutions  to  which  each  parcel  had 
originally  been  assigned.  l 

However,  the  Land  Board  soon  found  itself  in  the  timber  business  in  „ 

earnest.  Much  of  the  cutover  land  proved  unpromising  for  agriculture,  and 
timber  operators  were  reluctant  to  assume  a  long-term  tax  burden  on  lands 
which  would  not  produce  another  crop  for  half  a  century  or  more.  The 
Board  early  developed  a  policy  of  selling  State  timber,  but  retaining  the 
land  and  young  growth  for  future  crops.  Later  this  policy  was  extended  to 
portions  of  the  grant  lands  which  proved  best  suited  for  dry  grazing  and 
recreation,  both  of  which  are  often  closely  integrated  with  the  timber 
program  because  of  their  nature  and  location. 

The  policy  of  holding  the  timberlands  soon  obliged  the  State  to  give 
attention  to  their  proper  management  and  protection.  This  started  with  «S* 

organized  fire  control  in  1906,  and  gradually  was  extended  to  include 
supervision  of  cutting  and  slash  disposal,  control  of  insects  and  diseases,  and  i#* 

other  aspects  of  modern  timber  management.  jTj 

In  1948,  a  survey  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  and  the  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack  Forestry  Foundation  reported  that  the  State's  timber  crop  was 
paying  an  annual  income  of  5.44%  on  its  constitutional  minimum  land  value  *J 

( which  had  proved  too  high  to  attract  private  ownership  of  these  particular 
lands),  while  land  sale  funds  were  producing  only  2.44%  annually.  The 
timber  income  -rate  was  increasing  with  inflation,  while  that  from  the 
investments  was  not. 

Through  the  years,  several  Land  Commissioners  had  pleaded  that  this 
happy  situation  would  prevail  if  the  timberlands  were  properly  protected 
and  administered.  For  the  present,  at  least,  they  have  been  proven  right. 

Despite  those  early  steps,  however,  the  State  of  Idaho  did  not  enact  a 
fire  law  after  the  Weeks  Law  passed  in  1911  and  it  lacked  an  official  state 
forestry  agency,  too,  until  the  step-child  of  the  Weeks  Law,  the  Clarke- 
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McNary  Act,  was  finally  enacted  by  Congress  in  1924.  In  that  year,  the  State 
Land  Commissioner,  I.  H.  Nash,  appealed  to  the  legislature  to  put  a  fire  law 
on  the  books  because  the  Clarke-McNary  Law  "marks  a  new  epoch  of 
forest  protection"  and  he  added,  "for  the  State  to  receive  its  share  of  the 
benefits  of  this  act  through  government  aid,  we  must  establish  a  permanent 
forest  policy." 

Past  reluctance  to  give  the  State  a  strong  role  in  the  forestry  field  caved 
in  under  the  improved  prospects  for  fire  control  and  timber  management 
offered  by  Clarke-McNary.  The  Idaho  Forestry  law  of  1925  was  enacted 
creating  a  cooperative  Board  of  Forestry,  an  agency  to  be  advisory  to  the 
Land  Board  and  authorizing  a  State  Forester  and  a  staff  to  carry  on  the 
state's  forestry  activities. 

Continuing  the  tradition  of  cooperation  the  Law  created  a  board  made 
up  of  public  and  private  representatives  and  Federal  as  well  as  State 
members.  Basically  it  included  the  membership  of  the  Land  Board  plus  the 
Reclamation  and  Land  Commissioners,  representatives  of  the  College  of 
Forestry  at  the  State  University,  representatives  from  the  timber  protective 
associations,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  and  livestock  interests.  The  State 
'Jgjji  Forester  was  to  serve  as  Secretary. 

Fenn  retired  by  that  time  from  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  worked  tirelessly 
for  the  bill  and  has  been  called  "the  father"  of  the  Law.  Framers  of  the  bill 
were  F.  G.  Miller,  Dean  of  the  University  School  of  Forestry,  as  chairman; 
W.  D.  Humiston,  Potlatch  Lumber  Company;  Guy  B.  Mains  and  C.  K. 
McHarg,  Jr.,  both  of  the  Forest  Service;  Ben  E.  Bush,  State  timber  cruiser 
and  land  appraiser;  H.  C.  Shellworth,  Boise  Payette  Lumber  Company;  W. 
B.  Kinne,  a  small  timber  owner;  W.  G.  Swendsen,  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation;  Charles  A.  Fisher,  a  small  logging  operator;  Hugh  Sproat, 
Idaho  Wool  Growers  Association;  Carl  E.  Brown,  a  small  timber  owner;  L. 
E.  Dillingham,  of  the  Idaho  Cattle  and  Horse  Growers  Association;  and  R. 
E.  Shepherd,  an  irrigationist. 

Ben  Bush  was  picked  as  the  first  State  Forester.  He  had  been  working 
for  some  years  as  state  timber  selector,  cruiser,  and  appraiser  for  the  Land 
Board.  A  man  of  rare  tact,  talent,  and  foresight,  during  his  eight  years  as 
State  Forester  he  asked  for  nearly  all  of  the  legislative  actions  on  forestry 
matters  that  have  since  been  passed.  An  experienced  timber  cruiser,  he 
managed  to  pick  up  more  than  a  little  of  the  comparatively  new  science  of 
forestry  in  the  course  of  his  work. 

Bush  did  not  waste  much  time  in  getting  a  forestry  program  under  way. 
With  an  organization  qualified  to  receive  help  under  Clarke-McNary  he 
moved  immediately  to  set  up  a  nursery  with  Federal  help. 

Located  at  the  University  of  Idaho,  the  nursery  has  produced  as  many  as 
half  a  million  seedlings  in  one  year  to  re-forest  denuded  watersheds. 

The  watershed  value  of  some  of  the  forest  was  recognized  early, 
particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  where  agriculture  depends  on 
irrigation.  The  first  biennial  report  of  the  State  Land  Board  in  1892 
commented: 
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"The  interests  of  the  arid  portions  of  our  State  demand  that  the  timber 
adjacent  to  the  streams  which  supply  them  literally  with  the  'waters  of  life' 
should  be  protected  and  preserved  at  any  cost." 

In  1924,  Bush  pointed  out  the  economic  obstacles  that  discouraged 
reforestation  by  private  owners  when  he  wrote  in  the  "Idaho  Forester": 

"The  larger  private  companies  are  interested  in  the  future  supply  of 
timber,  but  largely  on  account  of  cost  and  the  length  of  time  necessary  to 
grow  timber,  are  prohibited  from  handling  their  lands  by  methods  similar  to 
those  employed  by  the  State  and  Federal  government.  The  expense  would 
be  too  great,  including  the  taxes,  to  realize  an  income  on  the  investment. 
If  taxes  on  the  cutover  lands  were  adjusted  properly,  the  lumberman  could 
see  his  way  clear  in  some  cases  to  reforest  this  class  of  land." 

In  1929  the  State  Legislature  recognized  this  point  of  view  and  passed 
the  Idaho  Reforestation  Law.  It  provided  tax  relief  on  appropriate  tracts 
under  50-year  contracts  with  the  State,  setting  a  $1.00  per  acre  assessed 
valuation  on  the  land,  but  assessing  a  yield  on  any  harvest  taken  during  the 
period. 

While  the  Idaho  timber  industry  is  concerned  chiefly  with  harvesting 
timber  and  perpetuating  supply,  it  shares  space  with  watershed,  grazing, 
mining,  wildlife,  recreation  and  special  interests  and  must  concern  itself 
with  their  problems. 

One  of  the  first  cooperative  ventures  of  the  North  Idaho  Forestry 
Association  was  to  bring  together  the  State,  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  private 
agencies  in  a  three-way  agreement  in  1909  to  regulate  grazing  and  dis- 
tribute grazing  fees  on  the  Palouse  division,  now  the  St.  Joe  National  Forest. 
Similar  agreements  have  been  made  by  the  State  Land  Board. 

Hunting  and  fishing  activities  are  sharply  affected  by  summer  and  fall 
fire  conditions,  and  the  forests  may  be  closed  to  all  entry  in  extreme 
conditions  by  the  Governor.  Also,  irrigators  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  logging 
operations  on  the  headwaters  of  critical  streams  perhaps  a  hundred  airline  $* 

miles  from  their  headgates.  - 

Relationships  among  these  assorted  users  have  been  strained  from  time 
to  time.  However,  as  the  habit  of  cooperation  grew  and  the  population 
remained  small  enough  for  all  the  groups  to  be  acquainted  with  each  other, 
relationships  improved.  In  general,  Idaho  escaped  the  bitter  natural  re- 
sources wars  that  some  states  suffered.  J 

This  was,  of  course,  at  least  in  part,  a  matter  of  timing.  The  national 
conservation  movement,  the  exhaustion  of  the  Great  Lakes  timberlands,  and 
a  general  appreciation  of  the  value  of  North  America's  natural  resources 
caught  public  attention  almost  simultaneously  all  over  the  nation  in  the 
early  1900's.  In  older  areas  this  seemed  like  a  slow  awakening— in  new-born 
Idaho  the  new  attitude  was  available  from  the  start.  Multiple  use  is  and  has 
been  a  key-practice  in  management  of  Idaho's  forests. 

Bush  left  office  in  1933  and  after  two  others  served  briefly  as  State 
Foresters,  Franklin  Girard,  who  had  served  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
and  had  later  been  Idaho  Secretary  of  State,  was  appointed  to  the  office  in 
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1937.  He  had  been  one  of  the  committee  of  two  who  organized  Idaho's  first 
participation  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Now  he  found  himself  in 
charge  since  CCC  camps  on  State  and  private  projects  were  under  the  State 
Forester's  jurisdiction. 

The  first  CCC  camps  arrived  in  Idaho  the  summer  of  1933  and  by  the 
end  of  four  years  the  men  assigned  to  State  and  private  forest  protection 
projects  had  built  53  bridges,  26  lookout  towers,  590  miles  of  truck  trails,  84 
miles  of  horse  and  foot  trails,  and  97  miles  of  fire  breaks.  They  had  strung 
304  miles  of  fire  system  telephone  lines.  They  had  handled  fire  hazard 
reduction  on  278  miles  of  roads  and  trails  and  on  2,698  acres  of  forest  land. 
And  they  contributed  56,675  man-hours  to  the  fire  fighting  crew  of  four  fire 
seasons. 

Indeed,  in  many  states,  the  CCC  prompted  similar  local  experiments. 

In  1958  for  example  an  experimental  youth  camp-out  program  on  a 
limited  scale  introduced  the  young  men  in  north  Idaho  to  the  experiences  of 
living  and  working  in  the  forests.  The  State  Forestry  Department  assisted  in 
the  planning  and  execution  of  this  trial-run  over  a  three-year  period. 

In  1960,  the  Idaho  Legislature  appropriated  $61,000  for  a  two-year  pilot 
program  for  Idaho  youth,  based  on  that  "camp-out"  project. 

Idaho  boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17,  selected  by  lot  from  each 
County  of  the  State,  were  afforded  the  opportunity  of  participation.  Known 
as  "Camp  Pioneer,"  it  afforded  them  the  privilege  of  summer  employment 
and  training  in  conservation  work.  They  cleared  forest  areas,  planted  and 
thinned  trees,  and  constructed  and  policed  camp  grounds  and  trails.  The  45 
youngsters  in  the  first  year's  program  received  board,  room,  and  clothing 
and  were  paid  $30.00  a  month. 
•ait  Administered  by  the  State  Forestry  Department,  the  experimental  youth 

conservation  camp  seems  quite  likely  to  become  a  continuing  and  expand- 
ing project. 

It  was  fire  control,  however,  which  still  posed  the  major  problem  for 
Idaho  forestry.  The  cause  of  forest  fires  in  Idaho  had  changed  considerably 
with  the  passing  time.  Safety  devices  and  precautionary  regulations  had 
removed  many  mechanical  causes.  Maliciously  set  forest  fires  never  counted 
for  much  in  Idaho  as  they  had  in  Appalachia. 

An  ever-increasing  fire  hazard  lay  in  growing  deposits  of  dry  slash  left  in 
the  woods  after  logging  operations.  In  1907,  a  north  Idaho  timberman  led 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  to  introduce  the  State's  first  fire  law— a  mis- 
taken one.  In  those  less  experienced  days,  the  obvious  answer  seemed  to 
be  to  fight  fire  with  fire— burn-  the  slash.  The  law  was  passed,  requiring 
operators  to  clean  up  their  cutover  areas  with  fire. 

In  careless  applications  of  this  law,  slash  fires  escaped  and  became  forest 
fires.  They  also  killed  young  trees  left  on  the  cutover  site,  destroying  future 
timber  crops,  and  creating  another  fire  hazard  as  dead  saplings  and  snags 
littered  the  area.  However,  the  Fallon  fire  law  remained  on  the  books  for 
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nearly  20  years  while  industry,  scientists,  foresters  and  others  tried  to 
discover  a  better  way  to  handle  slash— and  sell  it  to  the  Legislature. 

As  accessibility  improved  and  speed  of  attack  increased,  methods  for 
handling  slash  changed.  In  1945,  the  State  Legislature  passed  a  new  fire 
hazard  reduction  law  authorizing  the  State  Forester  to  take  over  both  the 
work  and  responsibility  of  hazard  reduction  on  slash  by  contracts  with 
operators.  This  enabled  the  Department  to  use  its  own  judgment  as  to  the 
time  and  technique  for  treating  any  particular  area. 

Meanwhile,  other  methods  of  slash  disposal  were  being  tested.  The 
practice  of  "looping"  to  hasten  decay  was  already  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  in  some  areas.  Compartment  burning,  followed  by  planting, 
was  favored  by  others.  With  hazard  areas  mapped  and  control  equipment 
stationed  in  accordance  with  the  risk,  hazard  reduction  could  now  be 
"managed"  without  inviting  disaster. 

Fire  protection  today  is  largely  mechanized.  Protection  forces  make  wide 
use  of  radio  communications  and  the  airplane.  Seasoned  professionals  are  in 
charge.  Everything  is  organized  to  strike  fast  when  word  of  a  fire  is 
received,  a  far  cry  from  40  years  ago.  Then,  incredible  toil,  hardship  and 
danger  attended  every  fire  expedition.  Old  rangers  often  were  overwhelmed 
by  the  fury  of  a  blaze  and  had  to  leap  into  creek  beds  to  survive.  They  had  „ 

nothing  except  hand  tools  with  which  to  fight  it.  They  traveled  by  horse  or 
afoot.  Today's  fire  fighter  has,  first:  instant  communication;  then,  water 
pumper  trucks,  portable  pumps,  trucks,  planes  and  helicopters  to  transport 
men,  chemicals  and  other  aids;  and  finally  he  has  the  bulldozer,  an  army  all 
by  itself  on  a  fire  line.  ] 

When  a  fire  is  spotted  by  a  lookout  observer,  or  by  the  pilot  of  an 
observation  plane,  it  is  immediately  studied  from  the  air.  Looking  down  on 
the  fire  area,  the  pilot-observer  flashes  a  plan  of  attack  to  fire  control 
headquarters.  The  location  of  the  fire  is  plotted  and  mapped  and  the  easiest 
access  into  the  area  is  carefully  described.  m 

Fires  in  most  of  Idaho's  timber  areas  are  hot  and  incredibly  fast, 
particularly   during  the   dry  mid-summer  period.    Most   of  the   cover   is  J* 

composed  of  highly  inflammable  conifers,  and  the  typical  summer  subjects 
them  to  about  three  months  of  intense  dehydration.  By  August,  in  a  normal 
summer,  one  can  almost  smell  smoke  in  the  woods,  even  when  there  is  no 
fire.  The  country  is  generally  steep,  and  fire  under  such  conditions  roars  up 
a  slope  as  up  a  chimney.  In  a  narrow  canyon  a  fire  can  sometimes  jump 
backward  when  the  opposite  slope,  roasting  in  the  terrible  heat  and 
showered  with  sparks,  explodes  into  flame.  Burning  particles  soar  out  in  the 
great  updraft  over  the  fire  igniting  new  areas,  and  watchers  20  to  40  miles 
away  may  see  red  flames  licking  up  gases  in  the  top  of  a  high,  white  smoke 
cloud  that  towers  over  the  fire. 

Today,  units  of  the  North  Idaho  Forestry  Association  include  the 
Clearwater,  Potlatch,  Pend  Creille  and  Priest  Lake  Timber  Protective 
Associations.  South  of  the  Salmon  River  the  Southern  Idaho  Timber  Protec- 
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tive  Association  has  a  large  region  under  its  care.  An  Association  man,  A.  B. 
Curtis  of  Orofino,  is  the  "Dean"  of  Idaho  fire  fighters.  Curtis  joined  the 
Clearwater  Timber  Protective  Association  in  1918  and  was  appointed 
warden  in  1928.  Later  he  was  appointed  chief  fire  warden  for  both  the 
Potlatch  and  Clearwater  Associations.  As  of  1961  he  had  devoted  43  years  to 
forest  protection  and  had  contributed  heavily  to  the  pioneering  and  de- 
velopment of  Idaho's  fire  fighting  methods.  The  State  of  Idaho,  with  its  own 
trained  men  in  charge  handles  eight  of  the  28  forest  protection  districts. 
Protection  of  the  National  Forests  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  controls  fires  on  the 
broad  and  long  Snake  River  Plain. 

Wardens'  schools  are  now  being  held  twice  a  year  by  the  State  Forestry 
Department.  The  late  fall  meetings  are  valuable  for  critiquing  the  past  fire 
season  and  planning  full,  constructive  programs  for  the  year  ahead. 

In  1953,  the  University  School  of  Forestry  had  added  its  research  effort 
to  those  of  the  associations  and  governmental  agencies.  The  school  extended 
its  studies  to  include  the  volume  of  slash  produced  by  various  cutting  plans, 
the  effect  of  various  types  of  burning,  on  water  absorption,  erosion  and 
seedling  growth  in  various  types  of  soil,  and  rates  of  decay  in  slash  under 
various  conditions. 

Today  slash  is  utilized  in  some  areas  to  help  control  soil  erosion  and  to 
protect  watersheds. 

Access  roads  into  the  forests  are  vital  in  any  protection  network.  Fire 
protection  efficiency  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  in  forest 
highway  mileage.  In  Idaho,  these  forest  roads  again  are  a  cooperative 
endeavor  between  the  lumber  industry  and  public  forestry. 

They  also  serve  as  public  highways,  opening  up  remote  wilderness  areas 
for  recreation. 

Prevention  is  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  protection,  however.  In  Idaho, 
lightning  starts  roughly  half  of  all  fires.  But  hundreds  are  started  each  year 
through  human  carelessness.  Thus,  educational  efforts  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  prevention  program.  Idaho  was  one  of  the  first  States  in  the  "Keep 
Green"  movement  and  has  had  marked  success. 

In  1,944,  Staton  Ready,  who  had  been  Deputy  State  Forester,  under 
Girard,  succeeded  him.  Ready  had  a  substantial  background  in  the  commer- 
cial timber  industry.  He  steered  the  agency  through  the  difficult  war  years, 
and  managed  to  make  some  constructive  progress  at  the  same  time.  During 
his  administration  the  "Keep  Idaho  Green"  Program  was  launched  and  a  law 
giving  the  State  Forester  supervision,  control  and  management  of  fire 
hazard  reduction  on  newly  cutover  lands  was  passed.  Also,  in  1947  came 
passage  of  the  forest  insect  control  law  and  a  huge  tussock  moth  spraying 
project.  Ready  resigned  in  1948  to  accept  a  position  in  the  timber  industry. 

Roger  L.  Guernsey,  the  assistant  to  Ready,  succeeded  him  on  June  1, 
1948  and  has  served  under  both  Republican  and  Democratic  Land  Boards 
to  date.  Guernsey  was  the  first  professionally-trained  forester  to  be  named  to 
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the  office.  During  his  administration  the  Department  was  strengthened 
substantially  through  several  reorganizations  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
agency  was  "beefed  up"  considerably  through  recruitment  of  professional 
foresters  and  technicians.  The  1925  staff  of  the  State  Forester  was  listed 
among  the  field  force  of  the  Land  Department  and  apparently  consisted 
only  of  Bush,  his  deputy  and  a  forestry  clerk.  For  his  first  few  days  in  office 
as  State  Forester,  Guernsey  was  the  only  forester  in  the  Department,  and 
the  permanent  staff  numbered  18.  By  1961  the  number  of  graduate  foresters 
in  the  Department  had  been  increased  27  times  and  the  State  Forester 
headed  a  permanent  staff  totaling  66.  His  immediate  staff  consisted  of  a 
Deputy  State  Forester,  three  Assistant  State  Foresters  handling  timber  man- 
agement, fire  control  and  cooperative  programs  respectively,  a  Director  of 
Information  and  Education  and  an  Administrative  Officer. 

Along  with  recruiting  the  forests,  it  became  imperative  that  this  growing 
career  service  receive  some  formalized  protection  from  disastrous  political 
disruptions.  In  1959,  the  Land  Board  formally  adopted  the  State  Forester's 
personnel  management  program  which  provided  job  descriptions  for  key 
promotion  grades  with  step  pay  increases  to  reward  experience  and  excel- 
lent performance. 

Back  in  1950  the  Land  Board  on  recommendation  of  the  State  Forester 
designated  five  State  Forests  totaling  422,686  acres  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  adminstration  and  increasing  public  awareness  of  the  valuable 
resources  owned  by  the  State.  Idaho,  with  about  a  million  acres  of  State 
owned  forestland  ranks  third  in  the  nation,  in  volume  of  State  owned 
sawtimber.  Hence  the  Department's  biggest  job  is  management  of  the  State 
forestlands. 

Since  1950  the  State  has  changed  from  a  policy  of  selling  just  about  any 
and  all  timber  anyone  would  buy  to  a  policy  of  sustained  yield  management. 
The  first  forest  inventory  for  State-owned  lands  was  initiated  in  1957.  By 
1959,  the  sales  of  State  timber,  which  had  been  running  over  200  million 
board  feet  annually,  were  scaled  back  to  110  million  board  feet  annually  to 
balance  with  estimated  growth.  Department  foresters  were  planning  sales 
based  on  stand  condition  and  they  were  prescribing  and  supervising  cutting 
and  road  building  according  to  best  known  forest  practices.  „ 

The   fire    control   arm   of   the    Department   was    transformed   from    a  4v* 

collection  of  widely  scattered,  poorly  trained  wardens  forced  to  rely  on  local  ^J 

resources  to  a  closely  knit,  hard  hitting  striking  force  comprised  of  trained 
fire-fighters,  a  patrol  airplane,  tanker  trucks,  dozers  and  transports  and  other 
specialized  equipment  which  can  be  mobilized  quickly  from  across  the 
State. 

The  State  Land  Board  on  May  26,  1950  ordered  designation  of  five  State 
Forests.  At  that  time  the  Board  noted  that: 

"The  purpose  of  such  'designation'  would  not  be  a  dedication  as  such,  or 
an  attempt  to  set  aside  the  timber  lands  from  utilization  for  proper 
lumbering  purposes.  It  is  not  a  forerunner  of  a  'lock-up'  timber  resource. 
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Rather  it  would  constitute  and  aid  the  State  in  the  administration  and 
preservation  of  the  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large,  and  would 
enhance  the  value  of  our  harvest  of  merchantable  timber.  It  would  increase 
public  awareness  of  our  great  timber  resource,  will  facilitate  the  protection 
of  these  areas  from  destruction  by  fire,  and  will  make  possible  greater  long 
term  utilization  of  our  forest  reserve." 

By  July  4,  1950  five  large  blocks  were  consolidated  as  State  Forests.  Of 
these,  the  Priest  Lake  unit  was  the  largest  with  193,251  acres.  Three  others 
adjoining  each  other  in  the  forks  of  the  Clearwater  River,  were  set  up  as  the 
Floodwood  with  60,438  acres,  the  Orofino  with  95,613  acres  and  the  Lolo 
with  60,384. 

South  of  the  Salmon  River  in  central  Idaho,  the  Payette  Lakes  unit  was 
established  with  13,000  acres  surrounding  the  upper  portion  of  the  lake. 

The  Priest  Lake  State  Forest  was  dedicated  on  July  10,  1950  near  Coolin 
at  a  vista  overlooking  the  vast  holdings  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  East  River. 

These  first  five  State  Forests  had  an  aggregate  area  of  422,686  acres.  The 
Priest  Lake  and  Payette  Lakes  shorelines  both  have  great  recreational 
values,  which  have  been  protected  in  the  program.  However,  these  were 
selected  timberlands.  As  State  Forests  they  are  primarily  commercial  timber 
management  areas. 

Nearly  half  of  the  State's  timberland  in  1960  remains  in  scattered  school 
sections  and  other  small  blocks. 

That  same  year,  1950,  marked  the  introduction  of  intensive  forest 
management  to  State-owned  lands.  Prior  to  this  time  much  progress  had 
been  made  in  fire,  insect,  and  disease  control,  but  cutting  practices  were 
notoriously  poor.  The  State  was  lagging  behind  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
larger  private  companies  in  adopting  modern  silvicultural  practices. 

Consequently,  the  Department  evolved  a  four-point  general  policy  to 
guide  future  timber  sales :  ( 1 )  Examine  carefully  all  timber  applied  for  and 
approve  sale  only  when  timber  is  mature  or  when  partial  cutting  will 
accomplish  needed  thinning  or  improvement.  (2)  In  over-mature  White 
pine  stands  cut  all  decadent  trees  and  those  above  17"  DBH.  Mark  younger 
merchantile  stands,  usually  for  shelterwood  cutting,  thus  leaving  such 
growing  stock  as  will  result  in  greatest  yield  consistent  with  economic 
logging.  (3)  In  yellow  pine  stands  leave  four  seed  trees  16"  DBH  or  over 
per  acre,  to  be  accomplished  by  operator  cooperation  and  marking.  (4) 
Seek  closer  cooperation  with  operators  and  union  councils  to  minimize 
logging  damage  to  reproduction  and  minimize  road  building  and  waste. 

The  1957  Idaho  Legislature,  in  a  historic  move,  provided  for  the  first 
inventory  of  State-owned  timber  resources. 

From  these  beginnings,  the  Idaho  Forestry  Department  firmly  estab- 
lished a  modern-day  practical  basis  and  method  for  selective  cutting. 

Leaders  in  the  industry  had  been  talking  about  sustained  yield  for  a  long 
time,  instead  of  the  "cut  out  .  .  .  get  out"  method.  How  to  bring  it  about  is 
still  a  problem. 
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However,  in  1937,  the  State  Legislature  passed  a  Sustained  Yield  Law, 
authorizing  the  State  Forester  to  join  with  other  agencies  and  owners  in 
order  to  organize  sustained  yield  units. 

Until  1956  sustained  yield  was  a  principle  highly  endorsed,  but  never 
within  reach  of  the  State  Land  Board,  because  of  lack  of  information,  too 
small  a  staff,  and  sales  based  on  timber-demand.  In  June  of  that  year,  the 
Land  Board  took  a  most  significant  forward  step  by  adopting  a  plan  to 
limit  sales  more  in  keeping  with  administrative  capacity  and  probable  tim- 
ber growth. 

State  forestlands  in  Idaho  are  producing  an  estimated  allowable  cut  of 
110  million  board  feet.  This  allowable  cut  has  been  determined  through  the 
inventory  program.  Receipts  from  the  sale  of  this  timber,  all  of  which  goes  to 
various  State  Endowment  Funds,  have  averaged  over  $2,000,000  annually 
since  1952.  Receipts  are  running  about  five  times  greater  than  the  costs  of 
management. 

Most  of  the  tree  species  in  the  forests  of  Idaho  reproduce  themselves 
readily.  Under  modern  methods  of  forest  management,  harvesting  ripe  and 
overripe  trees  promotes  new  growth  and  sprouting  of  new  seedlings  from 
tree  seeds  scattered  by  winds.  Protected  from  fire  and  pests,  new  growth  is 
usually  so  quick  to  take  hold  and  so  vigorous  that  hand  planting  would 
serve  no  purpose  whatever. 

It  is  only  on  areas  where  natural  seed  sources  have  been  destroyed  or 
where  shrubby  growth  is  too  heavy  for  little  trees  to  get  a  start,  that  man 
must  help  get  the  land  restocked. 

Heavy  losses  of  timber  due  to  tree-killing  insects  and  disease  create  one  J 

of  the  most  difficult  forest  management  problems. 

Losses  to  forest  pests  are  so  serious  that  in  Idaho  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  country  they  are  surpassing  fire  as  the  forester's  major  challenge.  Latest 
estimates  place  Idaho's  sawtimber  loss  due  to  pests,  for  instance,  at  almost 
500  million  board  feet  annually. 

The  blister  rust  campaign  grew  to  monumental  proportions  when  it 
became  clear  that  the  disease  was  threatening  to  wipe  out  entire  stands  of  i   ! 

young  white  pine. 

Apparently  arriving  from  Europe  about  1910  on  some  imported  pine 
stock  delivered  in  British  Columbia,  the  disease  found  it  necessary  to  lodge 
in  an  intermediate  host  in  the  wild  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  that  grow  J 

thick  in  the  white  pine  forests,  particularly  along  stream  courses.  It  was  first 
reported  in  Idaho  about  1918,  and  a  program  began  to  combat  it  in  1928. 

In  recent  years,  the  State  has  been  spending  $81,000  annually  for  blister 
rust  control  on  State  lands.  The  control  program  has  been  performed  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  on  contract  with  the  state.  During  past  years,  this  money 
was  used  to  eliminate  Ribes  plants  which  are  the  alternate  host  for  the 
blister  rust  fungus.  However,  research  shows  that  it  is  feasible  to  control 
the  blister  rust  disease  through  anti-biotic  treatment  of  the  white  pine  trees 
themselves.  One  method  is  to  spray  the  trunk  of  each  white  pine  tree  with  a 
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solution  of  the  anti-biotic  mixed  with  fuel  oil.  Another  method  which  holds 
still  more  promise  because  it  can  be  applied  more  economically  is  aerial 
spraying  of  white  pine  stands  with  a  solution  of  anti-biotics  in  an  emulsion  of 
fuel  oil  and  water. 

In  1944,  the  Tussock  moth  began  to  give  concern,  and  an  extensive  aerial 
spray  program  was  begun  in  1947.  During  1950  and  1951  the  mountain  pine 
beetle  and  the  Douglas  fir  beetle  struck  hard  in  north  Idaho,  followed  by  the 
Englemann  spruce  beetle  the  next  year.  Spruce  budworm  infested  alpine 
and  Douglas  fir,  as  well  as  spruce.  In  the  spring  of  1956  the  black  headed 
hemlock  budworm  caused  considerable  defoliation  in  the  Priest  Lake  State 
Forest.  Indications  are  that  the  infestation  is  subsiding  but  the  area  is  kept 
under  close  observation. 

Two  unknown  tree-killers— the  pole  blight  and  needle  cast— are  causing 
deep  concern.  The  causes  of  the  disease  and  effective  treatment  have  so  far 
proven  as  illusive  as  the  manner  in  which  they  strike. 

A  recent  report  summed  the  situation  up  this  way:  "It  is  generally 
recognized  that  there  is  little  chance  of  getting  on  top  of  the  forest  pest 
problems  in  the  Western  Pine  Region  in  the  immediate  future.  As  long  as 
we  have  extensive  areas  of  overripe,  decadent  virgin  forests  and  Indian 
reservations,  we  can  expect  continuing  heavy  losses.  Only  where  stands 
have  been  put  under  management  through  the  cutting  of  ripe  trees  can  we 
expect  to  do  a  reasonably  good  job  of  preventing  insect  and  disease  losses." 

The  goal  is  of  course,  to  get  as  much  Idaho  timberland  under  manage- 
ment as  possible.  The  Pacific  Northwest  is  the  one  great  remaining  reservoir 
of  U.S.  sawtimber.  There  are  no  virgin  forests  to  move  on  to  if  forestry 
should  fail  in  producing  a  continuous  crop  of  timber  from  these  lands.  Idaho 
has  a  timber  resource  base  which  is  adequate  to  meet  any  realistically 
estimated  demands  for  lumber  and  other  wood  products  for  many  years  to 
come.  Although  it  is  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  in  the  major  lumber 
markets,  primarily  because  of  transportation  rates,  both  markets  and  trans- 
port improvements  are  steadily  eliminating  this  as  a  serious  problem. 
Production  costs  will  continue  to  go  down,  there  will  be  more  diversified 
uses  for  lumber  and  wood  products  and  the  nation  s  population  growth  is 
shifting  west. 

The  forest  industries  of  Idaho  provide  jobs  for  nearly  15,000  workers— 
about  53  percent  of  all  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  in  the  State. 
Yearly  wages  and  salaries  earned  by  these  people— more  than  $52  million  in 
1960— account  for  56  percent  of  the  total  manufacturing  payroll  of  the  State. 
Forest  products  rank  second  only  to  Idaho's  agricultural  output  in  economic 
importance. 

Here  American  forestry  has  a  real  chance  to  test  itself. 


CHAPTER  43 

Washington:  Keep  America  Green 

The  impact  of  the  Weeks  Law  was  felt  as  soon  as  passed  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  The  $10,000  allocated  to  Washington  for  fire  protection  per- 
mitted the  employment  of  thirty  three  new  fire  patrolmen. 

Fires  on  cutover  lands  and  in  slashings  were  still  not  considered  worth 
the  expense  to  put  out.  It  apparently  occurred  to  only  a  few  that  these  were 
the  seed  beds   of  the  future. 

Some  of  the  early  State  Foresters  interpreted  the  State  protection  laws  as 
primarily  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  State  School  and  other  grant 
lands.  It  soon  became  obvious,  however,  that  if  protection  were  to  become 
effective,  the  free  riders— those  private  landowners  not  contributing  to  fire 
protection  costs— were  going  to  have  to  pay  their  share  of  the  load.  By  1917 
a  compulsory  fire  protection  law  was  passed. 

The  need  for  joint  private,  State  and  Federal  fire  control  efforts  on 
private  lands  was  thus  finally  recognized  legally.  As  soon  as  the  law  became 
effective,  a  two  cent  per  acre  per  year  assessment  was  levied  against  lands 
not  then  protected  by  the  Washington  Forest  Fire  Association. 

Uncontrolled  forest  fires  were  declared  a  public  nuisance  by  the  same 
legislation  and  the  State  Forester  was  given  authority  to  control  them  and 
collect  costs.  He  was  authorized  to  abate  slashings  upon  the  owner's  failure 
to  do  so,  with  the  costs  to  be  collected  by  placing  a  lien  against  the  property  \# 

of  the  responsible  party.  Contractors  or  individuals  clearing  rights-of-way 
were  required  to  pile  and  burn  under  the  Warden's  direction.  For  the  first 
time  forest  lands  were  defined  for  the  purposes  of  the  forest  fire  code. 

Slowly,  a  strong  state  forestry  organization  began  to  emerge.  State 
foresters  were  employed  in  18  counties  west  of  the  Cascades  and  two  east. 

In  1919,  the  first  organized  suppression  crews  were  established.  Three 
three-man  fire  crews  equipped  with  five-passenger  Fords  with  trailers  in 
which  to  carry  tools  and  supplies  were  stationed  at  Chehalis,  Eatonville  and 
Silver  Lake.  Communications  with  the  lookouts  and  patrolmen  of  their 
districts  were  made  possible  by  telephone. 

In  1921,  the  organization  was  still  further  strengthened.  A  new  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  was  established.  Within  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development,  among  other  divisions,  was 
established  the  State  Division  of  Forestry,  administered  by  a  Supervisor  of 
Forestry.  The  State  Board  of  Forest  Commissioners  was  abolished,  and  the 
State  Forester  and  Fire  Warden  became  the  Supervisor  of  Forestry.  The 
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Director  of  the  Department  assumed  the  authority  formerly  fixed  in  the 
Commission.  In  addition  he  was  given  the  authority  to  suspend  burning 
permits  and  hunting  seasons,  privileges  formerly  held  only  by  the  Governor. 

In  1921,  there  was  considerable  antagonism  in  the  state  against  further 
National  Forest  acquisitions.  This  led  to  a  new  state  statute  permitting  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  to  acquire 
by  purchase  or  gift  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  the  growing  of  timber.  This 
started  the  program  of  acquiring  cutover  lands  for  reforestation  purposes 
during  the  period  of  the  "cut  out  and  get  out"  policy  of  the  forest  industries. 
By  1924,  some  14,000  acres  were  acquired. 

In  1923  management  of  such  state  forest  lands  was  further  encouraged 
through  a  new  State  Forest  Board  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Lands,  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Forestry,  the  Directors  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  and  the  Supervisor  of 
Forestry.  The  Board  had  responsibility  for  supervising  the  management  of 
all  acquired  lands.  It  was  authorized  to  purchase  lands  with  proceeds  from 
"utility  bonds"  though  the  total  so  employed  was  not  to  exceed  $200,000. 
This  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  state  forest  management  program. 

The  Legislative  Session  of  1927  made  real  progress  in  both  forest  fire 
legislation  and  forest  management  legislation.  By  this  time  responsibility  for 
slash  had  been  very  clearly  established  by  law.  There  were  no  provisions, 
however,  for  the  relief  of  the  responsibility  once  the  slash  had  been  burned. 
The  Supervisor  of  Forestry  was  given  authority  to  issue  clearances  for 
disposal  of  the  hazard  upon  inspection.  This  law  with  minor  revisions  is  still 
in  effect.  Once  the  owner  obtains  such  a  clearance,  all  of  the  fire  fighting 
costs  are  assumed  by  the  State  unless  negligence  is  proven  or  recurrent 
cutting  voids  the  original  certificate  of  clearance. 

The  Forest  Board  was  given  clearcut  authority  to  establish  terms  of  sale 
with  respect  to  methods  of  logging,  disposition  of  slashings,  and  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  new  forests.  The  Board  also  was  given  the 
authority  to  accept  County  lands  as  Forest  Board  lands,  with  these  lands  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  the  counties.  Return  to  the  counties  from  the  sale  of 
products  from  these  lands  has  averaged  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
total  receipts.  The  present  holdings  of  approximately  540,000  acres  is 
returning  about  $41,000,000  per  year  to  the  counties. 

Legislation  to  promote  research  through  a  State  organization  in  silvicul- 
ture, forest  management,  natural  forest  regeneration,  and  forest  utilization 
was  vetoed  by  Governor  Hartley  in  1927  probably  because  this  was  a 
stronger  dose  of  public  forestry  than  private  operators  wanted. 

In  1930,  by  an  overwhelming  popular  vote  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  provide  for  preferential  taxation  of  forest  lands  to  encourage  private 
owners  to  hold  their  lands  for  reforestation  purposes  was  approved. 

As  a  result  forest  land  owners  were  permitted  to  classify  tracts  support- 
ing immature  stands  of  timber  as  reforestation  lands.  When  so  classified,  a 
base   assessed   valuation   was   established   at   $1.00   per   acre   in   Western 
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Washington  and  $.50  per  acre  in  Eastern  Washington  on  the  ad  valorem  tax 
rolls.  With  the  cutting  of  timber  a  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  yield  tax  was 
paid  in  lieu  of  the  non-payment  of  regular  ad  valorem  taxes  on  the  true 
assessed  valuation  of  the  area.  A  relatively  small  portion  of  the  land  has 
been  classified  as  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Division  of  Forestry 
throughout  the  years  to  reclassify  only  on  the  request  of  the  land  owner. 
While  few  owners  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  so  relieve  their  tax 
load,  the  legislation  did  much  to  encourage  the  holding  of  timber  and 
eliminate    forced    liquidation. 

The  CCC  came  just  in  time  in  1933.  The  fire  season  was  a  long  and  severe 
one,  beginning  on  April  5  and  not  ending  until  October  15.  Early  in  April 
most  of  the  district  wardens  and  more  than  five  hundred  CCC's  were 
fighting  forest  fires.  From  May  2  until  October,  500  to  2,000  men  were 
continuously  on  the  fire  line.  May  was  the  driest  since  1890,  rain  was  way 
below  normal  in  July  and  August,  and  there  were  37  days  with  a  relative 
humidity  of  less  than  thirty  per  cent.  Incendiary  fires  jumped  very  sharply,  a 
phenomenon  with  which  a  loggers'  strike  undoubtedly  had  something  to  do. 

As  the  Depression  continued  in  1935,  tax  delinquency  on  forest  lands 
became  exceedingly  serious.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  were  lying 
idle  without  attention  or  interest  on  the  part  of  private  industry  or  the  , 

counties.  The  1935  Legislature  authorized  the  United  States  to  purchase  or 
accept  as  a  gift,  lands  needed  for  the  establishment,  consolidation  and 
extension  of  National  Forests  considered  essential  for  the  purpose  of 
conserving  the  navigability  of  rivers.  The  State  protected  itself  by  providing 
that  the  acquisition  be  approved  by  the  Forest  Board.  While  relatively  few  J 

lands  have  been  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  it  did  lead  the 
way  to  a  very  extensive  acquisition  program  on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service. 

The  CCC  establishment  was  in  full  swing  by  this  time,  and  the  effects  of 
the  program  on  the  State  protection  organization  were  beginning  to  show 
positive  results.  The  wealth  of  manpower  and  equipment  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Supervisor  of  Forestry  was  not  likely  to  be  equalled  for  a  long  6* 
time  in  the  future.  The  equipment  made  available  gave  the  State  organiza-  "| 
tion  considerable  independence.  No  longer  was  it  necessary  to  ask  the  indus- 
try through  the  Washington  Forest  Fire  Association  to  supply  the  hand  tools, 
pumps  and  hoses  for  fire  control.  '  J 

As  foresters  became  more  interested  in  intensive  forest  management,  it 
became  clearly  evident  that  an  augmented  re-forestation  program  was 
essential.  With  the  use  of  a  CCC  sidecamp  a  nursery  was  started  in  1934  on 
a  site  in  the  Black  Hills,  eighteen  miles  southwest  of  Olympia.  Comprising 
some  forty  acres  of  cleared  and  fenced  land,  the  Nursery  was  to  be  one  of 
the  important  factors  in  forest  management  in  the  future. 

The  first  crop  of  1,250,000  Douglas-fir  was  planted  in  the  nursery  by  the 
CCC  in  the  spring  of  1935,  maturing  during  the  winter  of  1936-37,  and 
planted  on  State  Forest  land  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  Douglas-fir  has  been 
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the  most  important  seedling  crop  in  Washington,  but  black  walnut,  butter- 
nut, Port  Orford  cedar,  hemlock,  true  firs,  Ponderosa  pine,  and  western  red 
cedar  have  also  been  produced.  Since  that  time  the  production  of  Douglas- 
fir  has  increased  to  the  present  average  of  15  to  20  million  seedlings  for 
planting  on  State-owned  lands  and  sale  at  cost  to  private  land  owners.  Over 
100,000  acres  of  State-owned  land  have  been  planted  so  far. 

To  combat  publicly-caused  fires,  the  state  embarked  on  a  "Keep  Wash- 
ington Green"  campaign  in  1936.  This  program,  a  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Division  of  Forestry,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  private  industry, 
and  the  general  public  was  to  sweep  almost  the  entire  country  in  a  relatively 
few  years.  Its  objective  was  to  reduce  man-caused  fires  by  placing  before 
the  general  public  the  importance  of  the  forest  resource  and  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  exercise  of  caution  with  fire.  The  program  has  been 
unusually  successful  in  spite  of  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of  the  forest 
areas  by  a  recreation-minded  citizenry.  The  first  Director  of  the  Keep 
Washington  Green  movement,  Stewart  Holbrook,  did  much  to  place  the 
organization  on  its  feet  and  successive  directors  have  increased  the  impor- 
tance   of    the    effort. 

The  passage  of  the  Norris-Doxey  Act  by  the  United  States  Congress  in 
1937  to  aid  in  the  management  problems  on  private  woodlots  proved  of 
great  utility  in  Washington.  In  1944  the  State  Division  of  Forestry  initiated 
its  participation  in  the  Norris-Doxey  program.  Two  foresters  were  em- 
ployed, one  in  Clark  County  and  one  in  Thurston  County  with  the  Division 
of  Forestry  and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  each  providing  one-half  of  the  funds 
used  in  the  two  projects.  It  was  estimated  at  the  time  that  more  than  37,000 
small  owners  and  farmers  controlled  five  and  one-half  million  acres  of  fine 
forest  growing  land.  This  brought  the  Division  of  Forestry  still  further  down 
the  road  toward  a  sound  management  program  in  attempting  to  educate 
owners  toward  a  realization  of  the  potential  value  of  their  holdings  in  order 
||M]  that  maximum  utilization  of  the  resource  would  help  sustain  the  forest-based 

r  industry. 

The  1945  Legislature  passed  the  Washington  State  Forest  Practices  Act. 
The  Forest  Practices  Act  requires  that  forest  land  owners  and  loggers 
provide  for  the  reforestation  of  cut-over  land.  This  may  be  done  by  leaving 
trees  as  a  natural  seed  source,  or  by  planting  or  seeding  artificially. 

Reforestation  of  state  owned  forest  lands  by  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  includes  use  of  helicopters  or  hand  seeders  to  scatter  seeds.  Tree 
seedlings  are  planted  by  hand,  and  herbicides  are  sometimes  used  to 
remove  the  hardwood  species  that  threaten  to  choke  out  struggling  young 
conifers. 

The  state  maintains  the  Webster  Forest  Nursery,  which  can  produce  up 
to  28  million  seedling  trees  per  year  for  reforestation  of  idle  state,  federal 
and  private  forest  lands.  The  Department  also  employs  farm  foresters,  who 
provide  advice  on  reforestation  and  other  forestry  techniques  to  farmers  and 
other   owners    of   forest    land. 
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Today,  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  manages  Washington's 
state  lands  to  maintain  a  constant  yield  of  timber.  This  sustained  yield 
management  supplies  about  8-10  percent  of  Washington's  annual  harvest  of 
six  billion  board  feet  of  timber. 

Income  from  sales  of  this  state  timber  helps  finance  schools,  colleges, 
counties,  institutions  and  state  capitol  building  construction.  It  also  pays  for 
the  costs  of  managing  the  land. 

The  Department  has  stationed  100  lookouts  plus  fire  suppression  crews 
throughout  the  state  during  the  fire  season.  During  periods  of  great  fire 
danger,  foresters  and  other  personnel  are  on  24-hour  alert.  The  goal  of  the 
Department  fire  control  force,  which  protects  12M  million  acres  of  land  in  the 
state,  is  early  detection  and  quick  suppression  of  fires  while  they  are  still 
small. 

When  massive  populations  of  insects  threaten  to  destroy  millions  of 
board  feet  of  timber  and  the  livelihood  of  hundreds  of  workers,  the 
Department,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  private  land 
owners,  may  use  insecticide  spray  projects  to  save  the  trees.  Spray  materials 
are  applied  carefully  to  avoid  possible  harmful  effects  to  other  resources  and 
wildlife.  Today,  Washington's  forests,  which  cover  more  than  half  of  the 
area  of  the  state  today,  provide  raw  materials  for  one-fourth  of  the  state's 
manufacturing    payroll.  % 

Washington  ranks  third  among  the  states  in  the  production  of  lumber 
and  first  in  the  production  of  wood  pulp.  It  produces  almost  one-fifth  of  the 
nation's  plywood.  Forest  products  industries  employ  about  65,000  persons 
and  provide  many  more  jobs  in  related  trades. 

Today,  the  woods  maintain  Washington  as  one  of  the  key  forest  industry 
states  of  the  nation.  And  a  growing  forestry  program,  public  and  private,  is 
making  it  increasingly  likely  that  American  timber  supplies  can  be  managed 
scientifically  to  assure  a  continuing  supply  of  wood. 
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Oregon:  Timber,  Tillamook, 
and  Charlie  Mac 


Oregon  has  ranked  first  among  the  states  ever  since  1939  in  the  lumber  it 
has  supplied  to  build  the  nation.  During  the  105  intervening  years  since 
1859  when  Oregon  entered  the  Union  it  has  produced  nearly  300  billion 
board  feet  of  lumber.  The  26.6  million  acres  of  commercial  forest  land 
within  the  Beaver  State  is  estimated  to  contain  over  451  billion  board  feet  of 
sawtimber.  Obviously,  forests  and  forestry  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
crucial  to  Oregon's  economy.  Performance  of  the  state's  foresters  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  this  economy  will  determine  its  future. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Oregon's  forestry  program  first  began  to 
materialize  with  organized  protection  of  the  forest  from  fire.  Initiated  by 
responsible  elements  of  private  industry  in  1904,  they  found  that  its  success 
depended  not  only  upon  protection  of  the  merchantable  timber  on  their  own 
lands,  but  also  that  of  their  neighbors  and,  in  fact,  all  forest  lands  without 
limitation  as  to  the  kind  of  vegetative  growth  it  supported.  They  formed 
cooperative  forest  protection  organizations  and  brought  about  participation 
by  all  forest  landowners  through  legislation.  The  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Forestry  and  the  department  it  instituted  thereupon  entered  the  picture  in 
1911  and  has  administered  the  forest  laws  ever  since. 

Much  effort  went  into  bringing  about  these  self-imposed  regulations. 
Private  industry,  though  preferring  to  operate  without  the  encumbrance  of 
regulatory  legislation,  recognized  that  the  protection  laws  were  essential  to 
their  future  operations.  They  were  also  well  aware  of  the  distinct  possibility 
that  Gifford  Pinchot  might  carry  the  day  in  arguing  for  federal  controls  over 
„  private  timber  operations. 

Understandably,  the  timber  owners  had  little  sympathy  for  the  dis- 
comfiting noises  issuing  from  Pinchot  in  Washington  and  Pennsylvania. 
They  were  well  aware  of  what  it  was  going  to  take  to  keep  them  in  busi- 
ness, but  they  had  no  liking  for  any  notion  that  would  have  had  Washington 
telling  them  how  to  run  that  business. 

It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  Oregon's  U.S.  Senator,  "Charlie  Mac" 
McNary,  felt  more  than  an  altruistic  interest  in  finding  a  way  out  of  the 
acrimonious  legislative  stalemate  into  which  American  forestry  had  fallen 
as  a  result  of  the  bitter  dispute  over  Federal  regulation  of  timber  cutting. 

As  Col.  Greeley  recalled: 
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"Charlie  Mac  had  spent  his  life  among  the  Douglas  fir  forests  of  the 
Willamette  Valley.  He  had  planted  many  forest  trees  on  his  own  farm  and 
had  a  keen  interest  in  forestry  as  a  part  of  the  agriculture  of  the  West. 
Withal,  this  sandy-haired  Scot  was  endowed  with  an  uncanny  political 
sagacity. 

McNary  told  Greeley  that  both  the  Snell  and  Capper  bills  providing  for 
a  comprehensive  program  and  control  for  the  nation's  forests  were  going 
nowhere.  "It's  too  big  a  dose  for  one  bill,"  he  said.  And  then  he  asked 
Greeley  what  the  most  important  thing  was  that  needed  doing.  "Stop  the 
forest  fires,"  the  Forest  Service  Chief  replied.  "All  right,"  said  McNary, 
"we'll  write  a  bill  around  that.  But  first  we've  got  to  build  a  fire  under 
Congress." 

Meanwhile,0  in  response  to  a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Pat 
Harrison,  of  Mississippi,  appointment  was  announced  on  January  26,  1923  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Forestry,  McNary  was  named  chairman. 
With  him  were  Senators  George  L.  Moses  of  New  Hampshire,  James 
Couzens  of  Michigan,  Pat  Harrison  of  Mississippi,  and  Duncan  U.  Fletcher 
of  Florida.  This  committee  was  directed  "to  investigate  problems  relating  to 
reforestation,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  comprehensive  national  policy." 

Efforts  by  Representative  Gilbert  N.  Haugen  of  Iowa,  to  authorize  a 
similar  committee  in  the  House,  became  so  entangled  in  parliamentary 
procedures  as  to  leave  the  Senate  committee  alone  in  the  field. 

On  February  6,  1923,  John  D.  Clarke  of  Delaware  County,  New  York, 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  forestry  program  in  the  House,  which  had 
previously  been  carried  by  Representative  Snell.  Until  the  Select  Committee 
could  conclude  its  hearings,  however,  the  Clarke  bill  served  only  as  a  point 
of  reference  for  the  educational  program  now  well  under  way.  J 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  opened  hearings  in  Washington,  D.C. 
during  March  1923,  and  continued  them  through  the  interim  between  the 
67th  and  68th  Congresses.  On  January  10,  1924,  after  twenty-four  hearings 
in  sixteen  States,  the  Committee  recommendations  were  presented  to  the 
first  session  of  the  68th  Congress  as  Senate  Report  No.  28. 

Under  direction  of  Colonel  Greeley  the  Forest  Service  staff  had  helped 
arrange  the  hearings  and  he  had  accompanied  the  Committee  during  the 
entire  curcuit.  "I  confess  to  packing  the  stand  at  the  committee  hearings 
with  fire  witnesses,"  he  wrote.  "Whatever  else  the  honorable  senators  might  J 

learn  or  ignore,  I  was  determined  they  should  get  first  hand,  over  and  over 
again,  the  urgency  of  forest  protection  as  a  place  to  start.  The  National 
Forestry  Program  Committee  had  active  scouts  in  the  field,  and  not  many 
men  with  a  real  forest-fire  story  to  tell  escaped  the  witness  chair."1 

Every  interested  organization,  and  many  individuals,  voiced  their  views. 
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•Much  of  the  following  legislative  history  has  been  excerpted  from  the  paper 
"State  Forestry  Under  Federal  Assistance,"  by  Harris  Collingwood,  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  1954. 

lop.  cit.  Greeley,  Forests  and  Men. 
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At  the  Albany,  New  York  hearing  on  September  21,  Prof.  Ralph  S.  Hosmer 
of  Cornell  University,  speaking  as  president  of  the  Society  of  American 
Foresters,  recommended  prevention  of  forest  fires,  just  forest  taxation, 
additions  to  existing  areas  of  publicly  owned  forests,  better  provision  for 
assisting  private  forest  land  owners,  and  increased  support  for  forest 
research. 

Later,  in  November,  the  results  of  the  nation-wide  referendum  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  were  submitted.  These  urged 
new  legislation  to  provide  for  cooperation  in  forest  protection,  tree  planting, 
and  other  activities,  between  the  Federal  government,  the  States  and 
timberland  owners. 

The  need  of  more  effective  forestry  legislation  was  referred  to  by 
President  Coolidge  in  his  first  message  to  Congress  on  December  6,  1923, 
and  on  the  15th,  some  time  before  the  awaited  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee,  its  recommendations  were  incorporated  in  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  McNary.  The  companion  bill  was  introduced  on  January  7,  1924,  by 
Representative  Clarke. 

The  National  Forestry  Program  Committee,  gave  the  signal  to  drive  for 
enactment  of  the  bills.  Under  the  leadership  of  Royal  S.  Kellogg,  all  the 
organizations  in  its  membership  concentrated  their  efforts  upon  Congress. 

In   the   drive   that   followed,    the    Clarke    bill    experienced    no    major 

(amendments  and  was  passed  by  the  House  on  April  23.  The  following  day, 
on  suggestion  of  Senator  Fletcher,  of  Florida,  Senator  McNary  moved  to 
consider  the  Clarke  bill  and  postpone  consideration  of  his.  In  doing  so,  he 
explained  some  of  the  differences  between  the  two  bills.  For  example, 
he  said,  "Under  the  Senate  bill  nursery  stock  is  required  to  be  furnished 
to  all  who  wish  to  reforest,  while  it  is  limited  in  the  House  bill  to 
farmer's  wood  lots." 

The  Senate  took  no  action  on  the  Clarke  bill  until  June  6,  when  it  was 
passed  without  change  during  the  closing  days  of  the  68th  Congress.  It  was 
signed  by  President  Coolidge  on  June  7,  1924,  and  recorded  as  Public  Law 
270. 

After  nearly  a  half  century,  the  Clarke-McNary  Law  continues  as  part  of 
the  foundation  of  this  country's  forest  policy  structure.  Its  part  in  the 
development  of  State  forestry  has  been  significant.  Amendments  have 
pointed  up  several  of  its  section,  but  none  have  diminished  Ovid  Butler's 
appraisal  presented  in  American  Forestry  magazine  shortly  after  its  pas- 
sage: 

The  act  now  stands  as  the  tangible  result  of  five  years  of  strenuous  effort  on 
the  part  of  many  individuals  and  organizations  throughout  the  country  who 
have  recognized  that  forest  reconstruction  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
important  economic  problems.  The  new  law  forms  the  groundwork  for  an 
enlarged  federal  forest  policy,  and  in  the  history  of  forest  legislation  in  the 
United  States  ranks  in  importance  along  side  the  Weeks  Law,  enacted  in 
1911,  and  the  Act  of  February  1,  1905,  which  rescued  the  national  forests 
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from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  placed  them  under  efficient 
protection  and  administration  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  same  issue  those  who  had  carried  the  fight  for  enactment  of  the 
law  were  recognized: 

The  united  support  which  the  new  measure  received  from  forestry  and  trade 
organizations  throughout  the  country,  from  the  press,  and  from  the  general 
public  was  a  large  factor  in  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Special  credit,  however, 
is  due  to  Senator  Charles  L.  McNary,  in  the  Senate,  and  Representative  John 
D.  Clarke,  in  the  House,  for  their  constructive  leadership  in  forwarding  the 
legislation  in  Congress.  Great  credit  is  also  due  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Reforestation,  whose  report  on  forest  conditions  throughout 
the  country  formed  the  cornerstone  for  the  legislation  enacted.  .  .  .  For 
individual  effort,  we  believe  greatest  credit  belongs  to  the  Chief  Forester  of 
the  United  States,  Colonel  William  B.  Greeley,  for  his  untiring  efforts  and 
outstanding  ability  in  placing  before  the  Committees  in  Congress  authorita- 
tive information  on  forest  conditions  and  the  essentials  of  relief  legislation. 

A  few  years  later  one  of  the  Forest  Service  pioneers  summed  up  the  part 
played  by  Colonel  Greeley,  as  follows:  "But  for  him  that  law  would  not  have 
been  placed  on  the  statute  books,  and  to  his  wise  direction  is  due  the  fact 
that  its  latent  possibilities  have  already  been  brought  to  so  large  a  fruition/' 

His  efforts,  however,  would  have  been  futile  without  public  support 
generated  by  the  American  Forestry  Association  and  the  National  Forestry 
Program  Committee.  These  forces  were  directed  largely  by  Ovid  Butler  of 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  Royal  S.  Kellogg  of  the  News  Print 
Service  Bureau,  and  E.  T.  Allen  of  the  Western  Forestry  and  Conservation 
Association.  Their  efforts,  in  turn,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  without 
the  "canny"  understanding  with  which  Senator  Charles  L.  McNary  directed 
Senate  and  House  actions  during  the  final  three  years  before  the  law  was 
enacted. 

But  McNary  was  fully  aware  that  the  Clarke-McNary  Law  was  a  long  f;SS 

shot  away  from  solving  all  the  problems  in  the  timberlands.  Like  the 
foresters  back  home  in  Oregon,  he  fully  realized  that  public  ownership  was 
the  only  answer  on  some  of  the  low  quality  timberlands  that  had  either  been 
abandoned  or  were  of  no  commercial  interest  to  private  operators.  He  also 
saw  that  disease  was  rapidly  rivalling  fire  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  America's 
future  timber  resources. 

In  1928  he  sponsored  two  more  important  forestry  laws.  The  McNary- 
Woodruff  Act  authorized  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  national  forest  lands— 
an  inadvertent  omission  from  the  Clarke-McNary  Law.  The  McSweeney- 
McNary  Law  authorized  $3,375,000  for  a  ten-year  forest  research  program. 
Of  this,  one  million  was  to  support  research  at  the  U.S.  Forest  Research 
Experiment  Stations,  another  $1,050,000  was  for  work  at  the  Forest  Products 
Research  Laboratory  in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  $250,000  for  cooperative 
research  with  the  states  and  private  timber  owners. 

Oregon  forestry  was  pressing  in  the  same  direction  as  Charlie  Mac. 
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A  year  before  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  was  passed,  Oregon  had  extended 
state  fire  protection  to  all  the  private  timber  lands  in  the  state— about 
12,000,000  acres. 

From  then  on  progress  was  steady.  As  the  years  passed,  the  state 
enacted:  a  forest  fee  and  yield  tax  law;  a  state  forest  acquisition  law;  a 
forest  conservation  Act;  a  bill  authorizing  a  forest  products  laboratory;  a 
forest  research  and  experimental  tax  act;  a  farm  forestry  program;  a 
program  to  combat  forest  disease;  and  a  state  forest  rehabilitation  act. 

Forest  taxation  had  long  been  recognized  as  a  major  problem  in  the 
management  of  forest  property.  It  was  clearly  necessary  that  a  tax  policy 
which  forced  timber  owners  to  liquidate  their  holdings  and  then  allow  the 
lands  to  revert  to  the  county  be  altered  in  order  to  promote  better  forest 
practices. 

As  early  as  1907  the  Oregon  Conservation  Commission  had  recommend- 
ed a  "dependable  low  taxation  of  deforested  land."  The  Western  Forestry 
and  Conservation  Association  added  its  weight  to  this  recommendation. 

In  1914  the  State  Forester  recommended  forest  taxation  reform  and 
suggested  a  special  classification  of  forestry  property  for  taxing  purposes  but 
not  until  1919  was  a  reforestation  tax  law  even  offered  in  the  legislature.  It 
died.  That  same  year  Harry  Graves,  as  Chief  Forester  for  the  Forest  Service 
called  for  a  "form  of  taxation  calculated  to  encourage  good  forest  practice," 
and  claimed,  "The  present  methods  of  taxation,  with  their  lack  of  unformity 
in  application,  often  tend  to  promote  premature  and  wasteful  cutting  and  to 
discourage  forest  renewal." 

The  following  year  the  Oregon  Board  of  Forestry  asked  that  a  commis- 
sion be  authorized  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  whole  question  of 
I*  i  taxation  of  forest  lands. 

Five  years  later  a  reforestation  committee  was  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture. The  next  year  the  commission  recommended  the  removal  of  cutover 
lands  from  the  general  property  tax  list  and  placing  them  on  a  separate  list 
subject  to  a  special  annual  tax.  It  also  recommended  a  12/2  per  cent  yield 
tax  on  all  forest  crops  harvested  from  reforested  land. 

Three  years  later,  in  1929,  the  state  legislature  passed  the  "Forest  Fee 
and  Yield  Tax  Law,"  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Reforestation  Act."  It  was 
one  of  the  first  laws  in  the  country  to  recognize  that  trees  could  be  grown  as 
a  crop.  The  act  was  important  to  timberland  owners  because  it  recognized 
that  trees  unlike  other  crops  required  many  years  to  reach  salable 
dimensions. 

Cutover  land  in  the  state  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  130,000  acres  per 
year.  Landowners  felt  they  could  not  economically  grow  timber  to  maturity 
under  the  then  existing  tax  laws  and  because  the  lands  were  suited  only  to 
growing  timber  they  had  little  or  no  resale  value  at  that  time.  The  owners, 
therefore  permitted  their  logged-off  lands  to  go  tax  delinquent  and  ceased 
paying  fire  protection  on  them.  This  made  very  evident  the  necessity  for  this 
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new  law  which  was  designed  to  make  the  retention  of  cutover  forest  lands 
for  production  of  a  timber  crop  more  attractive. 

Colonel  Greeley,  who  had  left  the  Forest  Service  to  become  secretary- 
manager  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  praised  the  new 
statute:  "The  principle  of  a  low  fixed  annual  land  tax  supplemented  by  a 
yield  tax  on  forest  products  ultimately  harvested,  appears  to  be  the  best 
basis  yet  developed  in  a  nation-wide  study  of  forest  taxation  as  at  least  the 
starting  point  in  encouraging  private  ownership.  The  forestry  law  recently 
passed  by  the  State  of  Oregon  is  an  admirable  expression  of  these  princi- 
ples, and  in  my  judgment,  is  the  most  promising  legislation  of  this  character 
yet  adopted  by  any  American  commonwealth." 

Although  this  tax  principle  is  still  recognized  in  forest  management  as 
progressive,  the  law  itself  has  not  had  the  success  which  was  originally 
anticipated.  Its  initial  impact  was  greatly  diluted  because  it  came  into  being 
a  bit  late  for  landowners  who  had  already  abandoned  much  land  to  tax 
foreclosure.  In  1928  cutover  forest  lands  totaled  about  2.6  million  acres  with 
the  majority  of  this  already  having  become  tax  delinquent— one  year  before 
passage  of  the  law.  Time  also  passed  as  the  work  of  classification  was  being 
accomplished.  As  the  law  finished  its  fourth  year  there  was  only  630,759 
acres  under  this  act.  The  one  billion  acre  mark  was  reached  in  1937,  eight 
years  after  its  beginning.  The  project  was  handicapped  from  its  inaugura- 
tion with  a  lack  of  personnel. 

The  first  real  objection  to  the  law  came  in  1931  from  eastern  Oregon 
landowners  representing  some  100,000  acres  who  were  expecting  to  dispose 
of  their  cutover  lands  to  the  federal  government.  They  felt  that  classification 
would  create  a  lien  on  the  land  making  it  more  difficult  to  sell.  Although  this 
proved  to  be  unfounded,  it  nevertheless  was  the  cause  of  much  declassifica- 
tion and  a  reluctance  for  others  to  place  lands  under  the  law. 

There  was  some  one  and  one-half  million  acres  placed  under  the  law  up 
until  about  1950  with  some  550,000  having  been  declassified.  Some  220,000 
of  the  acreage  taken  from  under  this  law  was  the  result  of  being  transferred 
to  the  state,  while  the  federal  government  through  the  Forest  Service 
acquired  almost  200,000  acres.  The  remaining  140,000  was  declassified  for 
various  reasons.  Ever  since  1937  the  net  acreage  under  the  law  has 
approximated  1,000,000  acres. 

Many  factors  kept  the  law  from  successful  operation.  For  one  thing 
every  means  was  taken  by  landowners  to  steer  clear  of  the  "red  tape"  of 
reporting  their  harvests.  And  "corporate  privacy"  just  like  individual  privacy 
has  always  been  important  to  American  concerns.  Some  county  governments 
were  not  at  all  convinced  of  what  the  law  would  do  to  their  tax  base, 
especially  as  the  economy  began  to  improve.  They  even  compromised  their 
ad  valorum  assessments  on  cutover  lands,  bringing  them  down  to  meet  the 
tax    law    competition. 

Landowners  also  took  a  second  look  at  the  12  and  a  half  percent  yield 
tax  which  required  a  determination  by  the  state  of  stumpage  value.  Too 
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much  government  interference!  Then,  as  utilization  of  the  timber  resources 
became  greater,  relogging  of  cutover  areas  revealed  values  that  were 
heretofore  unknown.  The  yield  tax  percentage  therefore  was  due  from  the 
land  many  years  prior  to  the  expected  time.  As  improvement  thinnings 
became  economically  possible  the  landowner  was  continually  faced  with 
this  percentage  of  a  stumpage  value  set  by  the  state.  He  much  preferred  to 
take  his  chance  with  the  local  assessor. 

As  early  as  1910  many  citizens  strongly  supported  a  state  forest  land 
acquisition  program  for  the  state.  Approximately  58  per  cent  of  the  forest 
land  in  the  state  was  owned  by  the  federal  government,  the  taxpayers 
complained.  The  state  owned  slightly  over  one  per  cent. 

Fifteen  years  elapsed  before  the  state  finally  had  an  acquisition  law— but 
one  that  was  so  limited  that  no  State  Forest  lands  could  be  purchased  under 
its    provisions. 

During  the  next  fifteen  years  acquisition  laws  were  repealed,  amended 
and  passed  by  nearly  every  session  of  the  state  legislature,  but  not  until  1939 
did  the  state  actually  acquire  any  lands  as  state  forests  other  than  an 
exchange  of  school  lands  for  national  forest  lands. 

A  governor  familiar  with  the  intricacies  of  growing  timber,  Charles  A. 
Sprague,  with  the  help  of  a  progressive  legislature,  signed  the  first  of  the 
modern  forest  acquisition  laws.  Many  private  timber  groups  and  citizens 
joined  in  the  successful  campaign  to  organize  state  forests,  among  them 
such  eminent  foresters  as  George  Spaur,  later  to  become  state  forester; 
U.S.  Senator  Guy  Cordon,  longtime  forest  authority;  Lynn  F.  Cronemiller, 
former  State  Forester,  and  the  late  Sinclair  A.  Wilson  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station. 

The  law  was  simple  and  liberal  in  its  provisions. 

The  state  was  given  the  right  to  acquire  forest  land  within  Oregon 
through  purchase,  gift,  devise  or  transfer  of  title  from  the  various  counties. 
Acquisition  required  the  approval  by  the  county  court.  The  state  may  sell 
the  products  of  the  lands  so  acquired  or  lease  them  for  grazing,  summer 
home  sites,  or  other  purposes  but  title  cannot  be  alienated  through  sale. 

Under  this  law,  the  state  has  acquired  654,414  acres  of  timber  land.  The 
State  Forestry  Department  also  administers  another  124,346  acres  of  com- 
mon   school    forest    lands. 

Income  from  lands  acquired  under  the  acquisition  law  is  divided; 
75  per  cent  remaining  to  the  county  in  which  the  land  is  located  and 
25  per  cent  of  the  remaining  to  the  state  forest  development  revolving 
fund.  Where  the  lands  have  been  acquired  through  purchase,  the  income 
from  the  lands  first  goes  to  reimburse  the  state  for  the  cost  and  thereafter 
the  income  is  divided. 

The  state  also  has  the  authority  to  issue  bonds  which  can  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  timber  lands.  These  are  not  an  obligation  on  the  credit  of  the 
state  but  must  be  retired  with  revenues  from  the  forests  themselves. 

Research  in  forestry  was  limited  to  plantings  until  1936  when  nearly 
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1,000  acres  of  forest  land  were  donated  by  the  Clatsop  county  court  to  the 
Board  of  Forestry,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  experiments  in  reforesta- 
tion   and    management. 

Located  within  the  old  Hamlet  burn  of  1891,  the  area  was  known  as  the 
Hamlet  State  Experimental  Forest,  and  provided  a  field  laboratory  upon 
which  the  Board  of  Forestry  could  conduct  experiments  in  planting  and 
management. 

Another  research  development,  a  result  of  a  controversy  in  western 
Oregon  between  foresters  and  grazers  concerning  the  ability  of  cutover 
lands  to  produce  grass  or  timber,  was  established  as  the  Northrup  Creek 
Experimental  Grazing  Area  in  Clatsop  county  in  1936.  Approximately  800 
acres  of  cutover  lands  were  set  aside  by  the  county  for  the  experiment. 
About  600  acres  were  burned  during  the  fall  and  the  tract  seeded  to  4,550 
pounds  of  various  mixtures  of  sod-forming  grasses.  It  became  very  evident  in 
a  few  years  that  grass  was  not  the  climax  species. 

In  1943,  under  the  leadership  of  W.  S.  Rogers,  the  State  Forester  at  that 
time,  experiments  in  aerial  application  of  tree  seed,  which  long  ago  had 
been  pigeon-holed  by  other  forest  agencies  as  impractical,  were  revived.  A 
typical  area  of  burned  over  land  was  selected  and  direct  seeding  experi- 
ments, using  both  hand  and  aerial  methods  were  undertaken.  Many  forest 
groups  maintained  that  direct  seeding  was  impossible,  but  this  project, 
financed  entirely  by  the  State  Forestry  Department,  showed  that  direct 
seeding  was  not  only  possible  but  cheap  and  quick.  Techniques  developed 
by  John  B.  Woods,  Jr.,  J.  H.  Hann,  and  others  were  later  used  successfully  in 
the  rehabilitation  program.  The  techniques  are  employed  today  by  federal 
agencies  and  some  of  the  largest  timber  companies  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
About  one-half  the  artificial  reforestation  now  done  in  Oregon  is  accom- 
plished by  aerial  seeding. 

But  forest  research  received  its  greatest  impetus  in  1941  with  the  passage 
of  the  "Forest  Products  Laboratory  Act."  Under  this  act,  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry  was  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  School  of  Forestry  at  Oregon 
State  University,  established  in  1913,  to  carry  on  research  in  the  fields  of 
utilization,  fabrication  and  manufacture  of  forest  products. 

So  crucial  is  forestry  to  the  Oregon  economy  that  a  means  for  financing 
better  research  was  soon  sought.  The  result:  "The  Forest  Research  and 
Experimental    Tax    Act    of    1947."  **) 

The  act  called  for  a  severance  tax  of  five  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board 
measure,  on  the  total  quantity  of  timber  or  other  forest  products  harvested 
within  the  state,  the  first  twenty-five  thousand  feet  cut  being  excluded.  The 
law  took  effect  July  1,  1947,  and  terminated  in  1953. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  money  was  made  available  to  the  State  Forestry 
Department  for  experiments  and  research  to  develop  techniques  for  the 
rehabilitation,  protection  and  management  of  forest  lands.  Sixty  per  cent 
was  set  aside  for  research  in  the  utilization  of  waste  resulting  from  the 
harvesting,  processing  and  manufacturing  of  forest  crops  and  other  expenses 
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incurred  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Corvallis.  The  department's 
initial  research  program  under  the  new  law  was  started  on  July  1,  1947. 

By  1953,  a  staff  of  ten  foresters  under  the  State  Forester  was  conducting 
research  in  the  field.  Early  that  year,  the  State  Forester's  Research  Advisory 
Committee  reported  24  active  and  completed  research  projects. 

These  activities  included  original  research  ventures  into  the  fields  of 
natural  regeneration,  rodent  control  prior  to  aerial  seeding,  gorse  eradica- 
tion, direct  seeding  tools,  development  of  slash  disposal  methods,  direct 
seeding,  management  of  Douglas-fir  forests  and  other  subjects  in  which 
answers  were  urgently  required.  Other  studies  were  undertaken  in  cone  crop 
surveys,  compilation  of  yield  tables,  reforestation  of  pine  lands  and  perfect- 
ing of  spruce  budworm  control  techniques.  Value  of  the  timber  saved 
through  perfection  of  the  budworm  procedure  alone  would  have  paid  for 
all  costs  of  forest  research  carried  on  to  the  present. 

Selection  of  forest  projects  and  guidance  in  the  research  field  was 
coordinated  through  the  State  Forester's  Research  Advisory  Committee, 
composed  of  representatives  of  private  and  public  forest  groups. 

Research  in  the  fields  of  wood  waste  and  residue  utilization  arising  from 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  harvesting  of  forest  crops  was  carried  on  by 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Oregon  State  College. 

The  forest  research  programs  and  their  importance  to  the  forest  industry 
had  grown  to  such  an  extent  by  1953  that  the  state  legislature  saw  fit  to 
establish  research  activities  under  a  separate  agency,  the  Forest  Protection 
and  Conservation  Committee  which  was  directly  responsible  to  the  Oregon 
State    Board    of    Forestry. 

The  Committee  continued  and  expanded  the  use  of  the  advisory 
committees.  Memberships  on  both  the  Forest  Products  Research  Advisory 
Committee   and  the  Forest   Management   Research   Advisory   Committee 

Iwere  increased  to  give  representation  to  formerly  constituted  forest  industry 
groups  and  to  public  forest  agencies.  The  State  Forestry  Department  was 
given  membership  on  the  Forest  Management  Research  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  which  the  State  Forester  became  chairman  for  the  year  1965. 

Shortly  after  the  Committee  took  over  administration  in  1953,  a  study 
began  on  consolidation  of  the  forest  management  research  and  forest 
products  research.  Following  a  thorough  review  by  the  forest  industry  and 
public  forest  agencies,  the  Forest  Research  Laboratory  was  constructed  in 
1957  at  Corvallis,  adjacent  to  the  Oregon  State  University  Campus. 

Further  study  by  the  Forest  Protection  and  Conservation  Committee 
with  the  two  Advisory  Committees  in  1960  determined  the  best  administra- 
tive arrangement  for  the  new  Forest  Research  Laboratory  would  be  under 
Oregon  State  University  and  the  State  System  of  Higher  Education. 
Legislation  to  this  effect  was  passed  during  the  1961  session. 

Trees  centuries  old  supply  the  major  source  of  Oregon  lumber.  The 
remainder  is  cut  from  the  younger  second-growth  stands.  Of  the  two,  the 
over-mature  and  defective  are  generally  more  subject  to  the  aggressive  and 
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uncompromising  attacks  of  forest  insects.  Compilation  of  early  forestry 
reports  reveal  that  insects  have  attacked  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  state's 
forests  since  1891.  During  that  period— 1891  to  1964— more  than  45  billion 
board  feet  of  timber  has  been  sacrificed  to  insects.  This  is  a  greater  loss  than 
the  combined  totals  of  all  forest  fires  since  1900. 

Foresters  and  conservationists  early  recognized  the  insect  problem  in  the 
forests  of  Oregon.  In  1909,  the  Oregon  Conservation  Association  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  and  report  on  forest  insects  and  their  work. 
Evidence  of  insect  epidemics  prior  to  the  white  man  have  been  found 
throughout  the  state.  The  first  recorded  epidemic  occurred  in  1889  when  the 
Hemlock  looper  (Lambdina  fiscellaria  var.  lugubrose)  ravaged  extensive 
stands  in  northern  Tillamook  and  southern  Clatsop  Counties.  The  epidemic 
subsided  in  1891. 

Another  destructive  outbreak  of  the  hemlock  looper  occurred  in  1919 
and  lasted  until  1921.  This  outbreak  killed  over  500,000,000  board  feet  of 
timber  in  the  Cook  Creek,  Salmonberry  River  and  Wilson  River  drainages  of 
Tillamook  County. 

It  flared  again,  this  time  in  Clatsop  county,  requiring  control  measures. 
In  1945  aerial  application  of  DDT  and  lead  arsenate  solution.  But  once 
more  the  toll  was  high  with  an  estimated  loss  of  40  million  board  feet. 

In  1962  it  became  necessary  to  fight  the  looper  again  in  Clatsop  county. 
The  State  Forestry  Department,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  private  owners 
combated  it  cooperatively  with  the  state  actually  conducting  the  eradication 
project.  On  this  occasion  one-half  pound  of  DDT  per  acre  was  employed 
with  satisfactory  results.  Altogether  32,531  acres  were  sprayed  using  fixed 
wing    aircraft. 

Pine  beetles  ( Dendroctonus  and  Ips )  had  been  active  for  many  years  in 
the  ponderosa  pine  stands  of  eastern  Oregon.  Pine  beetles  had  been  killing 
as  much  timber  in  Klamath  and  Lake  Counties  as  was  being  destroyed  by 
fire.  From  there  the  bug  spread  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 
During  the  five-year  period  of  1931  to  1935  a  total  of  3.4  billion  board  feet  of 
timber  was  killed— more  than  was  logged  and  killed  by  fire. 

Control  work  was  carried  on  by  private  industry  for  a  time.  Timber  was 
felled  and  the  logs  either  burned  or  they  were  peeled  of  thin  bark  and 
exposed    to    the    sun. 

Today  the  methods  of  control  have  changed.  It  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  development  of  the  tractor  and  truck  logging.  Access  roads  can 
be  constructed  in  much  of  the  pine  area  and  the  beetle  susceptible  trees  as 
well  as  the  dead  and  dying  ones  removed. 

In  1948  another  insect  appeared  in  force.  The  spruce  budworm  had 
infested  more  than  a  million  acres  of  eastern  Oregon  timberlands  and  was 
spreading.  After  experimental  work  in  1948  control  through  aerial  spraying 
of  insecticides  was  begun  in  1949  and  by  the  end  of  1958  the  state  and 
federal  government  had  successfully  controlled  infestation  on  4,658,000 
acres  of  forest  lands  in  eastern  and  western  Oregon. 
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But  insect  troubles  did  not  end  there.  The  woolley  aphis  or  chermes 
moved  in  from  the  state  of  Washington  and  hit  the  alpine  species  along  the 
crest  of  the  Cascades.  It  moved  as  far  south  as  Crater  Lake.  The  insect  is 
immune  to  aerial  application  of  insecticides.  Salvage  of  the  dead  and 
infected  trees  is  one  solution.  But  the  only  apparent  method  that  seemed  to 
control  the  insect  was  through  the  release  of  predator  beetles.  These  were 
shipped  in  from  foreign  countries  and  turned  loose  in  the  infected  timber  on 
a  limited  scale.  An  upsurge  of  this  insect  was  noted  in  1963. 

A  newcomer  was  detected  in  1960  with  discovery  of  the  European  pine 
shoot  moth  (Rhyacionia  buoliani-schiff )  in  a  Portland  ornamental  shrub 
nursery.  Knowing  its  reputation  with  pines  in  eastern  states,  foresters  and 
landowners  hastened  into  action.  Accordingly  there  followed  in  1961  a 
program  of  survey  and  extermination  in  metropolitan  Portland  and  Salem. 
This  was  repeated  successively  in  1962,  1963  and  1964  with  incidence  of  a 
few  infested  trees  each  year.  Trees  were  removed  and  destroyed  with 
owner-cooperation. 

Slated  for  treatment  in  1965  was  a  54,000  acre  infestation  of  Tussock 
moth  located  in  the  Burns  area  of  Central  Oregon.  Acreage  primarily 
federal,  with  a  slight  amount  of  privately-owned  area. 

One  other  insect  threat  loomed.  Douglas-fir  bark  beetle.  The  terribly 
destructive  Columbus  Day  windstorm  of  1962,  had  downed  9.6  billion  board 
feet  of  timber  in  Oregon.  Most  of  this  was  concentrated  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  providing  a  vast  incubator  for  the  bark  beetle.  Log  salvage 
was  energetic  and  extensive  but  despite  this  measure  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  rubble  remained. 

But  although  forest  disease  was  taking  its  toll,  fire  continued  to  aid  and 
abet    the    destruction. 

At  high  noon  on  August  14,  1933  a  perspiring  runner  was  sent  into  the 
woods  with  orders  to  close  down  the  last  logging  operation  in  the  Gales 
Creek  Canyon  in  Northwestern  Oregon.  The  trail  was  rough,  the  going  slow 
and  tortuous.  A  suffocating  east  wind  sucked  the  last  remaining  moisture 
from  the  fir  needles.  The  humidity  read  20  per  cent.  The  forest  floor  was 
I  iilf  dust  dry.  The  moss  and  sword  fern  hung  lifelessly. 

At  the  spar  tree,  the  crew  sensed  danger  and  were  preparing  to  shut 
down.  One  more  log,  the  super  said.  One  more  log,  the  rasp  of  steel  cable 
against  a  dry  stump,  the  crunch  of  wood  against  wood,  a  trickle  of  smoke 
and  a  fire  that  3,000  men   could  not  put   out. 

The  fire  call  rang  through  the  woods.  The  entire  crew  seized  tools  and 
rushed  to  the  scene.  Frantically  they  tried  to  control  the  flames  but  a 
freakish  wind  caught  up  the  burning  brands  and  carried  them  into  the 
adjoining  slash.  The  fire  spread  with  explosive  force.  A  dense  smoke  column 
billowed  out  of  the  canyon.  Hoffman  Lookout,  ten  miles  to  the  northeast, 
and  Saddle  Mountain  Lookout,  to  the  south,  sent  their  urgent  calls  to  the 
forestry    headquarters    at    Forest    Grove. 

"Fire    on    Gales    Creek." 
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In  the  next  11  days  the  largest  and  most  destructive  fire  that  has 
occurred  in  Oregon  since  the  Coos  Bay  conflagrations  in  1868  raged  across 
the  Coast  Range.  Crowning  through  the  finest  stand  of  virgin  timber 
remaining  in  the  state,  it  laid  waste  240,000  acres  of  prime  forest  land  in 
spite  of  the  determined  efforts  of  nearly  3,000  men  to  control  it. 

Meanwhile,  every  man  from  adjoining  mills  and  logging  camps  rushed  to 
the  scene  of  the  fire.  Grimly  they  fought  to  trench  and  hold  it.  Hazel  hoe, 
axe  and  dynamite  were  used  to  no  avail.  To  the  tops  of  snags  150  to  200  feet 
high  licked  the  flames,  burning  like  enormous  lighted  candles.  Flaming  bark 
sailed  into  the  air  and  carried  far  into  adjoining  timber. 

With  the  help  of  loggers,  CCC  boys  and  volunteers  from  towns  and  cities 
in  the  district,  the  area  burned  during  the  first  ten  days  had  been  held  to 
40,000    acres. 

Then  came  the  eleventh  day.  Everything  was  bone  dry,  humidity  was 
low,  danger  lurked  in  every  valley  near  the  fire.  Then,  within  the  space  of 
20  hours  on  August  24  and  25  the  fire  "blew  up,"  and  240,000  acres  were 
consumed.  Trees  400  years  old,  great  giants,  were  sucked  into  the  roaring 
whirlwind  created  by  the  inferno  of  heat,  and  as  the  fire  roared  on,  it 
sounded  like  the  pounding  of  a  dozen  oceans.  Down  along  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  chickens  thought  it  was  night  and  went  to  roost.  Ashes  fell  on  ships 
500  miles  at  sea,  and  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  along  the  Oregon  beaches  30 
miles    from    the    fire. 

More  than  3,000  men  worked  to  control  the  fire,  all  under  the  direction 
of  a  fatigued  State  Forester,  Lynn  F.  Cronemiller,  who  hardly  slept  for  ten 
days.  Only  one  man  lost  his  life,  a  CCC  enrollee  from  Illinois  named  Frank 
Palmer. 

The  Tillamook  burn  has  come  to  include  the  Wolf  Creek  burn,  just  to  the 
north,  which  burned  at  the  same  time,  and  the  Salmonberry  burn,  which 
occurred  in  the  late  fall  the  year  before,  all  covering  311,000  acres  of  land. 

More  than  12  and  a  half  billion  feet  of  green  timber  were  destroyed.  U 

Total  value  of  the  timber  at  pre-war  prices  was  estimated  at  $20,000,000 
and  about  $100,000,000  some  twenty  years  later.  Payrolls  lost  to  the  state 
were  set  at  $200,000,000  and  the  forests  burned  would  have  supplied  raw 
products  to  Portland  sawmills  over  the  last  20  years. 

Smoke  reached  to  a  height  of  40,000  feet  during  the  peak  of  the  eleven 
days,  and  a  dense  pall  hung  over  the  coastal  area  of  western  Oregon  for 
miles  north  and  south  of  the  burned  area.  More  than  400  square  miles  of 
Oregon's  finest  timber  went  up.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  economic  losses 
Oregon  has  ever  suffered.  Now,  through  "Keep  Oregon  Green,"  and  the 
tragedy  of  Tillamook,  man-caused  fires  are  on  the  decline  in  Oregon. 

Since  that  time  Oregon  foresters  have  dreamed  and  planned  for  the  day 
when  the  burn  could  be  reforested.  Many  obstacles  stood  in  the  path.  First, 
the  salvageable  timber  had  to  be  logged.  The  remaining  non-merchantable 
snags  had  to  be  cut.  Roads  for  logging  and  fire  protection  constructed.  Bare 
land  seeded  or  planted.  The  task  seemed  gigantic. 
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During  the  intervening  years,  the  private  timber  industry  has  removed 
more  timber  from  the  burn  than  originally  showed  on  the  county  scale 
sheets.  This  salvage  work  went  on  between  the  disastrous  fires  of  1939  and 
1945  when  most  of  the  area  was  again  burned  for  the  second  and  third  time. 

In  1939  the  second  fire  re-burned  225,000  acres  including  28,000  acres  of 
green  timber.  Thunderheads  of  smoke  43,000  feet  high  formed  a  tragic 
funeral  bier  for  stately  fir  timber  and  could  be  seen  100  miles  away. 

The  second  blaze  destroyed  seed  sources  which  could  have  reseeded  the 
land,  burned  young  trees  which  had  come  up  since  the  1933  disaster,  and 
left  the  land  completely  denuded. 

On  a  hot  afternoon  in  July  1945,  a  third  fire  sizzled  up  a  steep  slope  on 
the  south  fork  of  the  Wilson  River,  not  far  from  where  the  original  fire 
started  in  1933.  For  six  hot  weeks,  a  Coxey's  army  of  4,000  high  school 
students,  army  service  troops,  sailors,  marines,  loggers  and  red-hatted  fire 
fighters  led  by  the  most  skilled  fire  fighting  supervisors  in  the  Pacific 
northwest,  battled  the  red  hot  glowing  snags  to  a  standstill.  But  180,000 
acres  had  again  burned  over,  65,000  acres  of  new  burn  added,  five  men  had 
paid  with  their  lives,  $200,000  spent  in  funds  and  10,000  acres  of  the  finest 
young  trees  in  Tillamook  County  had  been  fatally  scorched.  Such  has  been 
the  tragic  history  of  the  Big  Burn. 
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11,823,712,000 
834,220,000 
439,985,000 

13,102,917,000 

In  1949  the  state  embarked  upon  a  multi-million  dollar  program  to 
rehabilitate  253,000  acres  of  state  forest  lands  acquired  from  the  counties 
after  the  tragic  fires  in  the  Tillamook  Burn  and  other  denuded  state  owned 
forest  lands  throughout  Oregon.  From  a  charred  stump  in  the  Burn,  Douglas 
McKay,  then  governor  of  the  state  and  later  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
declared  it  was  "a  bold  step  forward  to  insure  that  Oregon  timberlands 
would  be  maintained  in  full  production,"  and  hailed  the  program  as  one  of 
the  greatest  artificial  reforestation  projects  ever  undertaken  on  the  North 
American    continent. 

The  financial  support  for  this  giant  rehabilitation  job  was  assured  in  1948 
when  Oregonians  voted  a  constitutional  amendment  approving  a  bond  issue 
for  three-quarters  of  one  percent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  real 
property  in  the  state. 

Groundwork  for  rehabilitation  of  the  burn  had  been  laid  previously. 
Research  in  the  forestry  department  had  developed  techniques  in  aerial 
seeding,  rodent  control,  fire  corridor  construction,  tree  planting  procedures 
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and  other  forest  practices  which  were  necessary  tools  in  forest  restoration. 

Prior  to  1948,  the  practice  of  aerial  seeding  had  long  been  regarded 
unfavorably  by  most  foresters  and  not  until  the  forestry  department  began 
to  demonstrate  reasonable  survival  results,  was  the  label  of  suspicion 
removed  from  this   cheap   yet   effective   method. 

Closely  coordinated  with  fire  protection  and  salvage  logging  plans, 
denuded  areas  of  the  Burn  were  divided  into  eight  working  divisions 
according  to  topography.  Through  these  divisions,  strategically  located 
fire-breaks,  free  of  all  snags,  were  constructed.  Fire  protection  roads  were 
constructed  and  former  logging  roads  maintained  as  a  means  of  rapid  entry 
into  any  rehabilitated  areas  threatened  by  fire.  The  system  of  fire-breaks  and 
the  pattern  of  roadways  also  acted  to  prevent  fire  from  spreading  from  one 
area  to  another.  New  lookout  sites  were  manned  and  additional  fire 
protection  crews  added  to  safeguard  the  young  forests  being  started.  Section 
corners,  long  burned  out  by  the  fires,  were  re-established  and  the  entire 
burn  has  been  photographed  from  the  air.  Under  this  treatment  the  state 
lands  in  the  Tillamook  Burn  were  transformed  into  a  gigantic  tree  farm. 

Salvage  logging  of  the  fire-killed  and  bug  infested  timber  of  the  Burn 
paid  the  highest  dividends  to  the  people  of  the  State.  In  1933,  it  was 
estimated  that  salvage  could  be  conducted  for  only  a  short  period  of  6  to  8 
years  until  disease,  rot,  and  insects  would  make  profitable  logging  impos- 
sible. Probably  because  it  was  prime  timber  when  killed  and  also  by  reason 
of  increased  prices  for  timber,  salvage  has  continued  until  more  than  ten 
billion  board  feet  have  been  recovered. 

From  July  1949  to  June  1964,  109,035  acres  of  state  forest  land  were 
reforested  by  aerial  seeding  and  64  million  seedlings,  mostly  Douglas  fir, 
planted  on  another  82,965  acres.  Major  part  of  the  work  has  been  confined 
to  state  forest  land  lying  within  the  Burn.  On  these  lands,  adequate  fire 
control  facilities  in  the  form  of  lookouts,  fire  guard  stations,  fire  crews  and 
assorted  fire  fighting  equipment  have  been  established  under  this  program. 
Some  256  miles  of  fire-breaks  have  been  built  and  1,118  miles  of  access  roads 
and  fire-break  roads  have  been  constructed,  improved  and  maintained. 

The  rehabilitation  program  is  costly.  Thus  far  $7,151,606.00  has  gone  into 
it.  But  Oregonians  feel  it's  just  the  same  as  placing  money  in  the  bank.  From 
the  size  of  some  of  these  young  trees,  it  won't  be  long  before  the  deposits 
start  yielding  interest,  for  the  earliest  plantings  contain  Douglas  fir  30-35  ''"'* 

feet  in  height.  The  Burn  is  becoming  a  Forest!  " 

Not  all  forestry  should  be  conducted  on  so  vast  a  scale,  however.  The 
small  woodland  owners,  for  example,  are  destined  to  play  a  tremendous  role 
in  the  future  economy  of  Oregon  in  providing  a  primary  source  of  raw 
material  for  its  forest  industries.  There  are  over  36,000  small  forest  landown- 
ers in  Oregon  controlling  some  5  million  acres,  over  50  percent  of  the  pri- 
vate commercial  forest  acreage  in  the  state. 

The  role  of  small  woodland  ownership  becomes  more  significant  when 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  land's  present  cutover  condition  and 
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its  ability  to  produce  a  future  crop.  Only  fifty-two  per  cent  of  logged  land 
( 1952 )  in  this  class  of  ownership  is  fully  capable  of  reproducing  and  grow- 
ing a  tree  crop.  Some  36  per  cent  of  the  acreage  has  only  one-half  this 
capacity  and  the  other  twelve  per  cent  is  almost  incapable  of  producing 
a  future  crop. 

Since  the  early  1940's,  the  State  Forestry  Department  has  made  a 
continuous  effort  to  maintain  and  strengthen  its  services  to  promote  better 
timber  management  on  such  lands.  It  has  had  its  ups  and  downs.  It  seems  to 
suffer  first  from  any  economy  drive. 

Ironically,  Oregon  one  of  the  places  where  cooperation  between  public 
and  private  forestry  was  tried  and  tested;  Oregon,  the  home  of  Charlie  Mac, 
in  the  full  flush  of  the  national  debate  over  timber  cutting  on  private  lands 
was  finally  moved  to  try  out  a  state  law  regulating  private  timber  manage- 
ment. It  was  the  first  such  attempt  in  the  country. 

By  1941,  earlier  demands  by  citizens  and  forest  groups  of  the  state 
calling  for  better  protection  had  been  largely  adopted.  As  a  result  of  the 
increased  fire  protection,  young  seedlings  appeared  on  many  of  the  previous- 
ly denuded  areas.  Many  were  beginning  to  believe  that  with  forest  fires 
greatly  reduced,  landowners  now  possessed  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
engage  in  permanent  forestry  providing  a  suitable  number  of  seed  trees 
could  be  left  on  the  land. 

This  general  feeling  was  further  strengthened  by  adoption  of  the  forest 
practice  rules  by  the  forest  industries  in  1937.  The  lumber  and  logging 
industries  were  firmly  convinced  that  local  home  rule  or  "self  regulation" 
was  a  necessary  part  of  the  successful  management  of  privately  owned  tim- 
berlands.  A  few  groups  favored  federal  regulation  but  the  majority  strongly 
believed  that  any  regulation  of  privately  owned  lands  should  be  obtained 
only  through  state  forest  laws.  Conservation  ideas  and  policies  were 
crystalized  into  law  in  1941  when  all  forest  groups,  private,  state  and 
federal,  joined  forces  to  obtain  the  first  state  legislation  regulating  cutting 
practices  on  privately  owned  lands.  This  statute,  known  as  the  "Oregon 
Forest  Conservation  Act  of  1941"  served  as  a  pattern  for  measures  adopted 

<in  several  other  timber-producing  states. 
The  act  had  two  objectives:  ( 1 )  providing  for  future  forests  upon  logged 
over  land  and  (2)  insuring  watershed  protection  on  others.  Largely  experi- 
mental in  nature,  it  was  foreseen  that  it  contained  some  weaknesses  which 
would  have  to  be  adjusted  later  to  meet  changing  forest  conditions.  But  it 
was  a  start  toward  guaranteeing  adequate  timber  crops  for  posterity. 

The  new  law  hoped  to  assure  future  timber  crops  by  reserving  sufficient 
seed  sources  on  logged-over  lands.  It  provided  for  a  minimum  seed  source 
reservation  of  either  5  percent  of  each  legal  quarter  section  in  the  form  of 
uncut  blocks  containing  commercial  trees  of  seed-bearing  size,  or  the  reser- 
vation of  a  minimum  of  two  seed  trees  per  acre  over  each  quarter  section. 
In  eastern  Oregon,  a  minimum  of  four  seed  trees  per  acre  along  with  other 
provisions  were  required. 
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The  original  indemnity  fee  for  failure  to  reserve  required  seed  sources  or 
provide  adequate  restocking  was  $2.50  per  acre.  Subsequently,  the  fee,  (to 
be  collected  as  a  cash  deposit  or  surety  bond)  was  raised  by  legislative 
action  to  $5  per  acre,  then  $8,  then  $16  and  finally  to  the  present  $25  per 
acre  level.  Lower  fees  did  not  impose  a  sufficiently  serious  hardship  upon 
any  who  might  choose  to  cut  all  the  trees,  including  the  seed  source,  and 
escape  merely  by  paying  the  reforesting  charges  of  $2.50  or  $5  per  acre. 

During  its  life  on  the  law  books,  the  Conservation  Act  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  establishment  of  seed  sources  on  cutover  lands.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  high  order  forestry,  however,  more  improvement  is 
needed. 

As  provided  by  the  act,  the  state  forester  does  not  correct  conditions 
caused  by  such  violations  until  a  period  of  five  years  has  passed  after 
completion  of  the  harvesting  operations.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  five  year 
waiting  period,  stocking  surveys  are  made  to  determine  adequacy  of  natural 
regeneration.  Areas  which  do  not  fulfill  the  minimum  standards  for  stocking 
are  reforested  in  the  most  practical  methods. 

The  passage  of  this  Act  marked  the  end  of  the  era  of  timber  super- 
abundance in  Oregon.  From  an  age  of  resource  exploitation,  pure  and 
simple,  the  Oregon  forest  industries  moved  to  one  of  scientific  timber 
management  made  possible  by  the  protection,  technical  assistance,  and 
enforcement  activities  of  the  State  Forestry  Department  and  the  cooper- 
ative ventures  made  possible  between  public  and  private  forestry  by 
Senator  Charlie  "Mac"  McNary  and  the  laws  he  fathered  in  the  halls  of 
Congress. 
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CHAPTER  45 

Montana:  A  Treasure,  Public  and  Private 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  states  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Montana's 
forest  lands  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  economy  and  develop- 
ment of  the  state  since  frontier  times. 

Of  the  "Treasure  State's"  93,642,000  acres,  roughly  one-fourth,  or  about 
22,354,000  acres  are  forested.  While  not  all  of  this  land  is  suited  to 
commercial  production  of  forest  products,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
3/2  percent  of  the  nation's  commercial  forest  land  is  located  in  Montana  and 
roughly  58  percent  of  the  State's  timber  resource  is  found  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide. 

In  1957,  35  percent  of  all  Montanans  employed  by  industry  were 
engaged  in  timber  processing  or  logging  occupations.  This  did  not  include 
tji  the  many  persons  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Montana 

State  Forestry  Department. 

Not  long  after  the  permanent  settlers  first  located  in  Montana,  they 
began  development  of  the  forest  resource.  In  1845,  the  Jesuit  missionary, 
Father  Ravalli,  constructed  the  first  sawmill  of  which  there  is  any  record. 
According  to  historical  accounts,  the  mill  consisted  of  the  flattened  rim  of  a 
wagon  wheel  notched  with  crude  saw  teeth. 

Virginia  City  was  the  site  of  the  first  truly  commercial  sawmill  in 
Montana.  In  the  fall  of  1863,  the  partners  Holter  and  Evanson  freighted  a 
mill  from  Colorado,  setting  it  up  in  lumber-hungry  Virginia  City,  center  of 
the  gold  mining  activity.  Only  two  grades  of  lumber  were  produced:  sluice 
lumber  selling  for  $140  per  thousand  board  feet  and  building  lumber  selling 
|f  for  $125  per  thousand. 

In  similar  fashion,  lumber  mills  sprang  up  wherever  gold  camps  were 

HM,  established.  When  the  gold  petered  out,  the  mills  would  be  abandoned  or 

mi  moved  to  a  new  strike.  There  was  little  concern  for  timber  conservation  or 

timber  ownership.  The  pioneer  lumbermen  did  not  concern  themselves  with 

cutting  permits  or  leases.  They  merely  set  up  a  mill  and  went  to  work.  It 

seemed  as  though  there  was  plenty  of  timber  for  everyone  for  all  time. 

Montana's  first  planer  was  brought  to  Helena  by  A.  M.  Holter  who 
started  a  new  mill  in  the  most  recent  gold  diggings.  Holter  also  owned  the 
first  steam  engine  in  the  territory.  He  sold  planed  lumber  for  an  additional 
$20  a  thousand.  Within  a  few  years,  Holter  was  operating  nearly  a  dozen 
mills  in  the  Helena  area  in  an  effort  to  supply  the  booming  gold  town  with 
lumber. 
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When  the  gold  strikes  played  out  in  the  70's  and  eighties,  many  of  the 
smaller  mills,  like  the  miners,  went  broke.  For  a  while  the  future  of  the 
lumber  industry  looked  bleak;  then,  two  somewhat  dramatic  developments, 
unexpectedly  and  almost  suddenly,  created  a  new  demand  for  forest 
products.  First,  hard  rock  mining,  or  quartz  mining,  particularly  for  copper, 
was  perfected.  At  the  same  time,  two  railroads,  the  Utah  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  pushed  into  the  state.  The  combination  of  mining  and 
railroads  created  a  tremendous  demand  for  ties,  mine  timbers  and  building 
materials. 

Western  Montana,  which  had  escaped  the  frenzied  cutting  of  the  gold 
stampede  period,  became  the  chief  area  of  supply.  By  1884,  sawmills  west  of 
the  Continental  Divide  were  supplying  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Compa- 
ny with  300,000  cords  of  smelter  fuel  at  $5.00  a  cord.  By  1888,  the 
Amalgamated  Company  was  using  40,000  feet  of  timber  each  day  that  the 
mines  were  worked.  The  company's  timber  contracts  totaled  over  a  million 
dollars  per  year. 

In  this  period,  the  firm  of  Eddy,  Hammon  and  Company  went  into  the 
lumber  business  in  Missoula,  contracting  to  furnish  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad  with  a  variety  of  timber  products  from  ties  to  tunnel  timbers.  In 
1882,  Eddy,  Hammond  and  Company  formed  a  new  corporation  called  the 
Montana  Improvement  Company  with  two  other  partners,  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  Marcus  Daly  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company. 
This  development  marks  the  transition  of  the  lumber  industry  from  a  hit  or 
miss  proposition  to  a  well  organized  and  financed  industry. 

Although  the  lumber  industry  continued  to  expand,  Montana  lumber  j 

men  found  it  impossible  to  compete  with  eastern  products  because  of  the 
prohibitive  costs  of  reaching  eastern  markets.  With  the  coming  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  in  1890,  freight  rates  were  lowered  considerably  and 
Montana  lumber  began  to  appear  in  the  east. 

As  the  supplies  of  timber  dwindled  in  the  east  and  then  the  south,  the 
price  of  Montana  timber  climbed  steadily.  In  1893  Montana  logs  were  worth 
only  $2.50  per  thousand.  The  price  of  yellow  pine  rose  from  $9.70  per 
thousand  in  1899  to  $11.30  in  1904. 

Prior  to  World  War  I,  timber  cutting  operations  in  Montana  were  largely 
conducted  by  a  few  firms  with  extensive  holdings.  Chief  among  these  was 
the   Anaconda   Company,    formerly    the   Amalgamated  Company,    which  'J 

owned  some  1,166,179  acres  and  produced  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  timber 
produced  within  the  state.  About  1910,  several  large  independent  mills  were 
established  near  Missoula.  In  1914,  the  J.  Niels  Company,  now  one  of  the 
largest  operators  in  the  state,  moved  from  Cass  Lakes,  Minnesota,  to  Libby, 
Montana.  There  a  new  mill  was  built  and  extensive  timber  tracts  consoli- 
dated. Recently,  a  considerable  interest  in  the  Niels  Company  has  been 
acquired  by  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company. 

Lumbering,  like  most  industries,  suffered  during  the  1920's.  Increasing 
costs,  labor  troubles  and  competition  caused  lumber  production  to  slump 
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from  roughly  409  million  board  feet  to  about  half  that  amount  in  the  space 
of  a  year.  The  agricultural  depression,  high  freight  rates,  and  a  glutted 
market  forced  38  per  cent  of  all  the  mills  in  the  state  to  shut  down.  The 
great  depression  of  1929  produced  little  change;  the  lumber  industry  like 
many  others  suffered  from  a  general  lapse  in  the  economy  of  the  nation. 

While  the  situation  improved  with  the  demand  for  forest  products 
during  the  building  boom  of  World  War  II,  it  was  not  until  the  post  war 
period  that  the  lumber  industry  became  firmly  established.  The  most 
noticeable  development  was  the  return  of  the  small  operator,  who  could 
compete  successfully  because  of  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  timber 
products  and  better  prices.  There  are  now  well  over  300  active  sawmills  in 
the  state,  219  of  them  west  of  the  Continental  Divide. 

And  in  all  this,  there  has  been  close  cooperation  between  the  state's 
public  forestry  and  private  industry.  Ever  since  1926,  the  State  Forester  has 
been  a  professional.  And  there  have  been  only  two  incumbents.  The  first 
was  Rutledge  Parker. 

A  graduate  of  the  (1908)  Yale  School  of  Forestry,  Parker  first  went  to 
work  for  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  From  1911  until  1924,  he  was  assigned 
to  work  on  the  then  existing  Missoula  National  Forest  where  he  served  as 
Deputy  and  Forest  Supervisor.  In  1926  he  was  appointed  State  Forester 
by  Governor  John  Erickson  and  in  the  following  years  received  a  total  of 
seven  four-year  appointments  under  six  governors. 

When  Parker  retired  from  Montana  State  service  in  1954,  he  had  helped 
bring  about  a  number  of  vital  forestry  statutes.  Most  important  was  the 
formation  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  and  state  participation  in  the 
Clarke-McNary  Act. 

Upon  his  retirement,  the  Governor  appointed  Gareth  C.  Moon.  A 
graduate  of  Montana  Forestry  School,  Moon  had  served  as  South  Dakota's 
Assistant  State  Forester  for  four  years  and  had  been  an  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Parker. 

In  1954,  a  Forestry  Advisory  Commission,  appointed  by  Governor  J. 
Hugo  Aronson,  an  ardent  conservationist,  completed  a  study  of  the  state's 
forest  holdings  and  of  the  State  Forestry  Department.  This  study,  presented 
to  the  legislature,  has  been  the  basis  of  much  of  the  progress  that  has  since 
been  made. 

The  duties  of  the  State  Forester  fall  into  two  broad  classifications: 
through  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners,  he  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  management  of  state-owned  forest  lands.  State  revenues 
derived  from  products  from  these  lands  and  from  the  lease  of  certain 
acreage  for  grazing  and  dwellings  have  averaged  roughly  $1,000,000  annual- 
ly for  the  past  five  years.  This  income  is  deposited  in  a  permanent  fund 
which  is  the  foundation  of  Montana's  school  program. 

In  addition  to  managing  state  lands,  the  State  Forester,  is  delegated 
through  the  Montana  State  Forestry  Board,  responsibility  for  public  cooper- 
ation in  developing,  protecting  and  conserving  private  forest  lands  as  well  as 
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range  and  water  resources.  At  present,  the  State  Forester  is  involved  in  and 
charged  with  primary  responsibility  in  the  protection  of  nearly  six  million 
acres  of  state  and  private  lands. 

Montana's  State  Forest  lands  comprise  some  680,000  acres  which, 
through  a  series  of  land  exchanges,  have  been  largely  grouped  into  seven 
state  forests.  These  lands  have  made  significant  contributions  in  timber 
production,  watershed  protection,  wildlife  habitat,  and  recreation  in  the 
past. 

The  natural  treasure  of  Montana,  public  and  private,  is  well  on  its  way 
to  a  sustained  supply  of  raw  materials— timber  and  otherwise— to  the  rest  of 
the  country  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
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PART  III:  HARDSHIP  IN  THE  HARDWOODS 

CHAPTER  46 

Virginia:  New  Deal  in  the  Old  Dominion 

By  the  time  the  Weeks  Law  was  passed  in  1911,  a  major  shift  to  the 
pineries  of  the  South  was  already  underway  in  the  American  wood-using 
industry.  The  vast  woods  of  pine  stretching  from  Virginia  all  the  way  to 
Texas  offered  superb  new  opportunities  for  expansion,  particularly  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry.  And  despite  the  early  interest  in  forest  manage- 
ment in  several  southern  states,  there  were  still  no  full-fledged  state  forestry 
agencies  anywhere  in  the  South. 

First   the   Weeks    Law,    then   Clarke-McNary,    and   finally   the    Great 
Depression  helped  change  all  that.  Virginia  was  among  the  first  to  act.  In   j 
1914,  it  established  the  Office  of  State  Forester. 

His  duties  were  to  "supervise  and  direct  all  forest  interests  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  forestry  within  the  state."  He  was  responsible  for 
personnel,  including  forest  wardens  should  the  new  Forest  Commission 
make  such  appointments;  it  was  his  duty  to  take  "such  action  as  is 
authorized  by  law  to  prevent  and  extinguish  forest  fires";  he  was  responsible 
for  law  enforcement,  and  for  the  prosecution  of  violations.  The  protection 
and  improvement  of  "forest  reservations"  was  his  concern;  so  was  the 
gathering  of  information  on  forest  destruction  and  conditions,  and  certain 
investigations  "with  reference  to  the  streams  and  navigable  rivers  within 
and  bordering  upon  the  state." 

Finally,  he  was  instructed  to  cooperate  with  landowners  and  "as  far  as 
his  duties  as  State  Forester  will  permit,  carry  on  an  educational  course  on 
forestry  at  the  University  of  Virginia."  And  all  this  was  to  be  performed  at 
the  start  by  one  man. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Virginia  Colony,  forest  products  and 
forestry  had  been  of  great  importance  to  the  Commonwealth. 

But  up  until  1914,  about  the  only  concern  for  the  woodlands  reflected  in 
the  statute  books  consisted  of  fire  laws,  many  of  which  are  still  part  of  the 
basic  law  today.  But  there  existed  no  agency  to  enforce  them.  Tom  M. 
Gathright,  who  owned  large  tracts  of  land  along  the  Jackson  River  in 
Alleghany  and  Bath  countries  was  among  the  first  to  call  public  attention  to 
this  fact— and  probably  more  than  any  other  individual,  was  responsible  for 
the  sentiment  that  developed  during  those  early  years  of  the  century  for  a 
state  forestry  department. 

That  the  first  settlers,   the  hardy  men  of  Jamestown   and  elsewhere 
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in  what  is  now  Tidewater  Virginia,  looked  out  upon  'Vast  forests  of 
oak  and  pine"  is  confirmed  by  their  own  records  at  the  time  they  were 
exploring  the  bays,  estuaries  and  tidal  rivers  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Their  reference  to  a  mixed  forest  of  oak  and  pine  is  somewhat  contrary  to 
the  pure  stands  of  yellow  pine  so  typical  of  the  region  today. 

The  sea  of  pine— yellow,  loblolly  and  slash— which  covers  so  much  of  the 
South  today  is  the  result  of  a  kind  of  "accidental  forestry."  First  the  farmers, 
then  the  plantation  owners,  then  the  ravages  of  war  wiped  out  much  of  the 
old  oak  and  pine  woodlands.  When  the  trees  came  back,  they  were  yellow 
pine. 

Through  the  late  colonial  period  and  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  economy  of  Virginia  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  South  was 
slave-based  plantation  agriculture.  In  Virginia,  this  one-crop  economy  was 
built  on  tobacco;  elsewhere  it  was  cotton.  But  even  before  the  War  Between 
the  States  disrupted  this  way  of  life  forever  there  were  signs  that  it  was 
coming  to  an  end  of  its  own  accord. 

Lands  long  devoted  to  tobacco  growing  were  wearing  out.  The  war  only 
accelerated  the  wholesale  abandonment  of  those  worn  out  acres.  With  the 
end  of  the  war  in  1865,  Virginia,  devastated  and  impoverished,  was  without 
the  labor  required  to  farm  its  vast  acreage  of  agricultural  land. 

The  abandoned  fields  made  ideal  seed  beds  for  pine— loblolly  on  the 
coastal  plain,  shortleaf  in  the  Piedmont.  \  i 

A  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  end  of  the  War  Between  the  States 
there  was  already  a  fairly  substantial  lumber  industry  in  Virginia.  In  1839, 
the  earliest  year  for  which  there  are  any  statistics,  the  dollar  value  of  lumber 
produced  in  Virginia  exceeded  half  a  million  dollars.  A  decade  later,  in 
1849,  it  had  nearly  doubled-and  by  1859  had  grown  into  a  $2,200,000  yearly 
business,  a  very  material  portion  of  the  total  state  income  of  the  time. 

By  1869,  with  American  lumbering  still  centered  in  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan,  Virginia  produced  144  million  board  feet 
of  lumber  annually,  mainly  yellow  pine,  and  ranked  twentieth  among  the 
producing  states.  Ten  years  later,  when  the  centers  of  production  shifted  to 
the  Lake  States,  Virginia  had  climbed  into  16th  place  and  her  production 
had  more  than  doubled.  > 

The  growth  from  then  on  was  steady,  with  a  peak  of  nearly  two  and  a 
quarter  billion  board  feet  in  1909.  About  70  percent  of  this  was  pine.  A 
hardwood  industry  was  pretty  well  established  in  the  mountainous  section 
of  the  state,  but  in  eastern  Virginia  lumbering  then,  as  now,  was  in  pine. 

But,  as  always,  crisis  was  the  mother  of  action.  Not  until  output  began  to 
dip  and  the  end  of  the  timber  supplies  were  in  sight  was  there  any  genuine 
interest  in  doing  something  about  it  through  forestry.  By  1913  lumber 
production  was  down  to  a  billion  and  a  quarter  feet— and  Virginia  lumber- 
men began  to  notice  that  good  tracts  of  pine  timber  were  no  longer  easy  to 
come  by. 

It  was  the  national  concern  which  Teddy  Roosevelt  had  focused  on  the 
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problem,  and  the  passage  of  the  Weeks  Law,  however,  which  finally  brought 
action. 

When  the  legislators  finally  created  the  office  of  State  Forester  in  1914, 
they  put  it  under  the  State  Geological  Commission,  which  was  charged  to 
"observe,  keep  in  view,  and  so  far  as  it  can,  ascertain  the  best  methods  of 
reforesting  cut-over  and  denuded  lands,  foresting  waste  land,  preventing 
the  destruction  of  forests  by  fire,  the  administering  of  forests  on  forestry 
principles,  the  instruction  and  encouragement  of  private  owners  in  preserv- 
ing and  growing  timber,  for  commercial  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
the  general  conservation  of  forest  tracts  around  the  headwaters  on  the 
watersheds  of  all  water  courses  of  the  state." 

In  its  unique  requirement  that  the  State  Forester  also  teach  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  Charolottesville,  the  legislature  prompted  an 
arrangement  whereby  half  of  the  State  Forester's  salary  was  paid  by  the 
university,  the  other  half  from  forestry  funds.  This  lasted  until  1928  when 
the  State  Forester  was  relieved  of  his  teaching  duties.  The  Virginia  Forest 
Service,  however,  still  has  its  headquarters  office  at  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

And  as  a  matter  of  record,  general  expenses  for  the  first  year  of  the  State 
Forester's  office  were  paid  out  of  the  University's  budget— an  allotment  of 
$5,000. 

The  fellow  who  wound  up  with  all  these  tasks  was  Chapin  Jones.  In 
1915,  he  was  not  only  State  Forester,  he  was  the  whole  Virginia  Forest 
Service.  Single-handedly  he  attacked  the  responsibilities  with  which  he  had 
been  charged.  He  began  his  public  education  campaign  with  five  rather 
elaborately  worded  posters.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  kicked  in  a  little  extra 
money  and  about  36,000  of  the  posters  were  printed.  Since  travellers  crept 
along  at  6  miles  per  hour  instead  of  60,  Jones  was  able  to  get  a  lot  more 
"message"  on  them  than  can  be  found  On  today's  highspeed  sign  posts. 

He  wrote  for  the  newpapers,  the  magazines.  He  prepared  some  lectures 
and  talks. 

He  tackled  the  more  substantive  part  of  his  program,  too. 

Systematically  he  went  at  forest  fire  control,  practical  assistance  to 
landowners,  demonstration  in  forest  management,  and  encouraging  tree 
planting.  In  addition  he  drew  up  an  outline  for  county  forest  resource 
studies,  an  activity  later  discontinued. 

His  fire  work  was  bolstered  by  the  Weeks  Law.  An  annual  Federal 
allotment  of  $2,000  was  available  to  pay  the  salaries  of  patrolmen  and 
watchmen.  Patrol  work  was  started  in  the  fall  of  1915  in  two  districts  in  the 
southern  part  of  Smyth  County,  western  Grayson  County,  and  the 
southeastern  part  of  Washington  County,  all  in  Western  Virginia.  The 
Douglas  Land  Company,  of  Marion,  and  the  Hassiger  Lumber  Company,  of 
Konnarock,  cooperated  financially  in  amounts  "at  least  equal  to  the  patrol- 
men's salaries"  in  the  construction  of  fire  lines  along  the  top  of  Iron  Moun- 
tain. These  lands,  first  patrolled  under  organized  Virginia  protection,  have 
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long  since  been  acquired  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  are  now  a  part  of 
the  Jefferson  National  Forests. 

For  the  ensuing  decade,  Jones  operated  on  a  shoestring,  still  under  the 
aegis  of  the  State  Geological  Commission.  His  staff  increased  slightly  as  he 
acquired  several  assistants.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  1918  to  employ  an  extension  forester  for  educational 
work  with  woodlands  owners.  And  in  1919,  the  first  State  Forest  was 
acquired  as  a  bequest  from  Emmet  D.  Gallion.  For  almost  two  decades,  this 
was  the  only  State  Forest  in  Virginia.  The  tract  has  assumed  an  importance 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size  because  it  is  the  oldest  tract  of  managed 
timber  in  the  state. 

By  1925,  53  counties,  embracing  62  per  cent  of  the  state's  forest  area, 
were  covered  by  Jones'  warden  force.  With  passage  of  the  Clarke-McNary 
Act  in  1924  the  fire  appropriation  approached  effective  levels.  For  more 
effective  administration,  the  state  was  carved  up  into  two  "forest  districts," 
later  increased  to  four.  Within  the  districts,  district  foresters  were  assigned 
and  there  were  also,  for  protection  purposes,  Chief  Fire  Wardens.  These 
latter  are  a  unique  breed  in  every  state.  Not  professionals,  they  are  laymen 
who  have  taken  on  the  added  chore  of  supervising  fire  protection  efforts  in 
their  areas. 

James  Andrews,  of  Virginia,  is  a  good  example  of  the  best.  At  first  the 
Chief  Forest  Warden  of  Buckingham  County,  Andrews  had  shown  consider- 
able aptitude  and  was  assigned  duties  outside  his  county  on  a  part-time 
basis,  working  for  the  State  Forester  about  six  months  each  year.  Finally,  in 
1925,  when  a  vacancy  at  Petersburg  occurred  he  was  appointed  as  full  time 
District  Forester.  Through  that  fall  he  carried  on  the  work  in  the  Piedmont 
counties  which  had  previously  been  his  responsibility  and  also  kept  the  ball 
rolling  in  the  Petersburg  district. 

Andrews  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  the  development  of  the 
Virginia  Forest  Service,  both  in  this  period  and  later,  A  forester  by  osmosis, 
he  had  a  genius  for  organization  and  forest  fire  protection  which  was 
invaluable,  but  his  greatest  asset  was  enthusiasm  and  his  ability  to  transmit 
that  enthusiasm  to  others.  He  knew  everybody,  and  this,  too,  was  a  price- 
less asset.  Andrews  was  an  exceptional  fire  warden  type  of  course.  By  the 
end  of  1925  there  were  more  than  50. 

In  1926,  with  added  impetus  from  the  Clarke-McNary  Act,  the  Virginia 
legislature  gave  the  State  Forester  a  boost  in  his  protection  efforts  with 
subsantially  increased  appropriations.  A  question  of  policy  was  immediately 
raised  by  this  sudden  prosperity:  should  protection  be  expanded  as  rapidly 
as  possible  in  an  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  State  albeit  somewhat  thinly,  or 
should  existing  efforts  be  strengthened  where  most  needed? 

Jones  and  his  cohorts  opted  for  re-strengthened  efforts  and  expansion 
only  as  local  and  private  interests  asked  for  it.  In  this  way,  they  thought,  a 
much  stronger  fire  organization  would  evolve. 

For  a  number  of  years,  new  cooperative  protection  associations  were 
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being  formed  by  the  lumber  interests  in  several  Virginia  counties.  The  state 
foresters  wanted  to  encourage,  not  discourage,  this  trend. 

The  cooperative  associations  put  up  additional  funds  for  fire  towers, 
telephone  line,  fire' tools — and  additional  lookout  watchmen. 

The  same  1926  General  Assembly  created  a  Conservation  Development 
Commission,  transferred  the  Office  of  State  Forester  to  it  as  one  of  its 
bureaus,  and  abolished  the  old  Geological  Commission.  Under  this  newly 
created  agency  were  grouped,  along  with  forestry,  parks,  geology,  water 
resources  and  power,  and  one  or  two  minor  bureaus. 

It  was  under  this  new  arrangement  that  the  term  "Virginia  Forest 
Service"  came  into  general  use. 

The  main  effect  of  the  change  was  to  make  the  State  Forester  responsi- 
ble, through  an  Executive  Secretary,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
rather  than  directly  to  the  Governor,  who  had  been  ex-officio  chairman  of 
.  Ji  the  old  Geological  Commission. 

The  next  four  years  brought  a  fair  amount  of  progress  in  the  construction 
of  fire  towers  and  equipping  of  the  fire  force,  but  the  organization  was  in  for 
a  severe  trial  in  1930.  The  1929  Crash  was  further  aggravated  by  the  Great 

{Drought. 
Even  drinking  water  for  fire  fighters  was  at  a  premium.  Some  farmers 
refused  to  permit  them  to  drink  from  their  rapidly  failing  wells.  Hundreds 
of  rural  citizens  were  hauling  drinking  water  for  their  cattle  and  other 
-it  livestock. 

In  many  mountain  areas  which  had  ages  ago  been  wooded  with  spruce 
and  hemlock,  but  now  were  mantled  entirely  in  hardwoods,  the  ground  was 
so  dried  out  that  fire  lines  had  to  be  trenched,  frequently  as  deep  as  three  to 
four  feet,  to  get  through  duff  which  in  ordinary  seasons  was  well  soaked  and 
non-inflammable  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  Wardens  and  fire  fighters 
were  compelled  to  recognize  this  fact  because  until  they  caught  on  there 
were  numerous  "break-overs"  a  week  or  sometimes  two  weeks  after  fires  had 
been  presumed  out.  Another  unusual  source  of  "breakovers"  were  "fat"  pine 

C  stumps  near  the  fire  line.  After  these  stumps  appeared  to  be  completely 

extinguished,  fire  would  sometimes  persist  for  days  or  weeks  in  lateral  roots 
and  often  pop  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  fire  line,  ten,  fifteen,  or  even 
h  twenty  feet  away  from  the  stump  itself. 

■»  To  make  things  worse,  a  very  serious  run  of  fire  weather  occurred  in 

July.  Fire  fighting  is  hard  work  at  best,  but  on  a  hot  day,  with  temperatures 
well  above  90  degrees,  and  with  smoke  dense  from  green  leaves,  it  was  well 
nigh  intolerable.  Some  fire  fighters  were  ill  from  breathing  smoke  from  fires 
in  poison  ivy  thickets. 

Even  the  Dismal  Swamp  caught  on  fire.  There  were  2869  fires  in  1930 
and  the  1931  appropriations  were  exhausted  by  October.  Perhaps  rather 
foolishly,  the  Forest  Service  tried  to  pay  back  its  $40,000  deficit  out  of  future 
appropriations. 
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The  drought  continued  into  1931  and  the  smoke  began  to  cloud  tempers 
as  well  as  the  skies.  January  and  February  brought  108  fires. 

The  Forest  Service  was  broke  and  in  debt.  Some  of  the  cooperating 
counties  were  staggered  by  the  costs  of  suppression  in  1930.  Forest  fire 
control  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  had  to  be  discontinued  in  May,  1931.  There 
was  no  longer  any  way  to  pay  fire  fighters.  The  fires  of  1930  had  built  up 
astronomical  figures  in  the  suppression  accounts  of  Norfolk  and  Nansemond 
counties— accounts  which  they  could  not  and  did  not  pay.  The  Forest 
Service  was  left  holding  the  bag,  having  advanced  the  money  to  the  fire 
fighters  as  was  customary.  The  policy  had  to  be  abandoned. 

The  rate  of  pay  if  there  had  been  money  for  fire  fighters  was  cut  from  30 
cents  to  15  cents  per  hour.  In  Bland  County,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  took 
the  bit  in  their  teeth  and  flatly  laid  down  a  rate  of  10  cents  per  hour.  One  of 
the  Supervisors  remarked:  "We  need  forest  fire  control  and  want  to  keep  it, 
but  I  can  hire  all  the  men  I  want  to  work  on  my  farm  from  sun  to  sun  for  50 
cents  and  dinner.  I  know  fire  fighting  is  hard  work  and  I'm  willing  to  double 
that  wage.  Ten  cents  per  hour  is  enough;  it's  all  we  can  pay,  and  it's  all 
we're  going  to  pay."  The  others  agreed  with  him  and  no  arguments  could 
change  their  minds.  The  depression  was  pretty  well  over  before  Bland 
County  changed  its  mind.  With  all  these  headaches  piling  up,  things  began 
to  go  sour  for  Chapin  Jones.  Relations  between  Jones  and  the  Conservation 
and  Development  Commission,  or  at  least  between  the  State  Forester  and 
the  Executive  Secretary  and  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  had  been  none 
too  cordial  since  the  change  from  the  old  Geological  Commission  and 
matters  came  to  a  head  in  the  fall  of  1932.  Jones  was  threatened  with 
dismissal.  The  controversy  got  into  the  newspapers  and  Jones'  friends  took 
up  the  cudgels  for  him.  The  result  was  a  rather  prolonged  hearing  before 
Governor  Pollard,  with  both  Chapin  and  the  Commission  represented  by 
Counsel.  A  most  unfortunate  and  unpleasant  affair,  it  placed  the  Governor 
in  a  rather  uncomfortable  position  and  embarassed  the  forestry  program. 

The  issues  were  largely  personal.  There  was  no  major  criticism  of  the 
Forest  Service  as  an  organization,  nor  of  its  accomplishments.  Rather,  the 
general  and  somewhat  vague  charge  was  made  that  the  State  Forester 
lacked  executive  ability.  After  a  lengthy  hearing,  the  Governor  made  Jones 
"Director  of  Education  and  Research,"  setting  forth  the  desirability  of 
intensifying  efforts  along  educational  lines,  and  Assistant  State  Forester 
Fred  C.  Pederson  was  named  acting  State  Forester  as  of  January  1,  1933. 

Probably  no  man  ever  took  over  the  ieins  of  any  state  forestry  organiza- 
tion under  more  difficult  circumstances  than  Pederson.  Relationships  with 
the  Commission  could  perhaps  best  be  described  as  "armed  neutrality."  The 
former  State  Forester  had  been  involved  in  an  unfortunate  controversy  with 
the  Commission  and  it  had  been  aired  in  public  with  results  which  pleased 
no  one.  The  entire  staff  had  been  loyal  to  their  cheif.  To  make  matters  worse 
the  nation  was  in  the  midst  of  a  depression  which  was  affecting  state  fi- 
nances just  as  it  was  affecting  everything  else. 
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Early  in  1933  Pederson  was  told  that  the  Forest  Service  must  retrench, 
and  that  the  retrenchment  would  call  for  the  elimination  of  two  positions  on 
the  staff.  After  pondering  the  situation,  it  appeared  best  to  him  to  stick 
strictly  to  seniority,  and  accordingly  the  two  most  recently  employed  men 
were  released.  The  Forest  Service  had  been  stripped  down  to  bare  bones. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  his  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  arrived 
just  in  the  nick  of  time. 

On  March  2,  1933,  one  of  the  Virginia  foresters  went  to  the  bank  to 
deposit  his  salary  check,  but  the  teller  said  it  could  be  entered  for  collection 
only.  Since  it  was  a  state  check  the  teller  added  that  the  bank  was  not  afraid 
of  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth,  but— "Mister,  we  don't  trust  any  bank." 
The  next  man  in  line  had  a  federal  warrant  on  which  he  wanted  cash,  but 
even  though  it  was  the  equivalent  of  currency,  it,  too,  was  "entered  for 
collection."  Times  were  tough.  Money  just  could  not  be  had.  The  bank 
holiday  which  ushered  in  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  only  augured  the  first  in  a 
host  of  new  programs  which  could  have  considerable  impact  on  the  nation's 
conservation  efforts.  And  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  was  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

The  first  camp  in  the  country  was  established  in  Virginia  on  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest  near  New  Market  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains. Then  word  came  that  the  CCC  was  to  be  broadened  and  that  it  could 
be  put  to  work  on  private  lands  constructing  fire  protection  improvements. 

Right  away,  the  Virginia  staff  under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  Clarke- 
McNary  inspector,  Charles  Evans,  began  working  up  a  preliminary  work 
plan  of  forest  fire  control  improvements  for  possible  future  CCC  use.  Most 
of  the  projects  which  first  came  to  mind  were,  of  course,  towers  and  tele- 
phone lines,  projects  in  which  material  costs  were  high  and  the  labor  in- 
volved relatively  low.  But  such  undertakings  were  not  what  the  CCC  pro- 
gram was  best  fitted  to  undertake  at  the  start.  There  were  few  man-hours 
and  a  lot  of  equipment  involved.  At  that  time  it  appeared  that  materials 
!'  II  such  as  steel  and  wire  and  insulators  for  telephone  lines  would  have  to  be 

provided  by  the  state.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Virginia  Forest  Service,  "the 
i|^  spirit  was  willing  but  the  flesh  was  weak." 

Finally  Berlin  Eye,  one  of  the  District  Foresters,  came  up  with  an  idea. 
In  his  district,  he  explained,  there  were  many  old  logging  roads  reaching 
back  into  the  woods  from  regular  roads,  which  could  be  made  usable  for  fire 
protection  by  no  more  labor  than  would  be  expended  on  a  trail  or  firebreak. 
Thus  fire  crews  could  be  landed  by  truck  nearer  the  head  of  future  fires.  As 
he  talked,  he  warmed  to  his  subject,  and  concluded  with  a  question:  Could 
such  improvement  of  old  roads  be  included  in  the  work  plans,  or,  better  yet, 
could  new  low-service  roads  be  built? 

Charlie  Evans  hesitated  a  long  moment  before  he  replied.  Then  he  said, 
"Well— new  roads  are  definitely  out  of  the  picture.  Perhaps  you  could  do  a 
little  improvement  of  these  old  roads,  but  try  to  keep  the  work  done  on 
them  down  to  an  absolute  minimum." 
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No  doubt  similar  evolutions  of  the  CCC  program  occurred  in  other  states 
as  well.  But  this  was  the  beginning  of  Virginia's  truck  trail  program  which 
was  to  constitute  a  high  percentage  of  the  CCC  effort  in  Virginia.  Little  did 
those  who  first  planned  this  effort  realize,  however,  that  before  the  CCC 
movement  was  over  they  would  be  building  truck  trails  after  the  detailed 
specifications  of  a  "Regional  Truck  Trail  Handbook"  calling  for  plat,  profile, 
and  detailed  location  surveys  requiring  enough  stakes  every  50  feet  to  guide 
the  building  of  a  four  lane  dual  highway!  Berlin  Eye  had  gotten  the  Virginia 
Forest  Service  into  the  construction  business  with  a  vengeance. 

Within  a  week  or  two  after  the  plans  had  been  prepared  eight  compan- 
ies of  CCC  were  committed  to  the  Virginia  Forest  Service.  Camp  sites  were 
hastily  selected  prior  to  a  whirlwind  tour  of  inspection  by  army  officers. 
Then  leases  were  executed.  The  ink  on  the  leases  was  scarcely  dry  before 
the  eight  companies  arrived  on  June  4.  And  probably  no  agency  was  ever 
less  ready  for  a  labor  force  of  1600  men  than  was  the  Virginia  Forest  Service 
on  June  4,  1933.  There  was  no  equipment  other  than  what  the  companies 
brought  with  them.  There  were  no  tools  at  all  other  than  standard  axes, 
brush  hooks,  and  fire  rakes  of  the  fire  tool  caches.  There  was  not  even  any 
of  these  for  the  CCC  boys  to  even  fight  fires.  There  was  not  even  any 
transportation  other  than  the  two  trucks  which  arrived  at  each  camp  a  few 
days  behind  the  men. 

Fortunately  the  supervisory  people  had  been  hired.  The  original  authori- 
zation called  for  eight  "technical  or  practical  foresters"  per  camp.  Foresters? 
They  weren't  to  be  had!  What  few  unemployed  foresters  there  were  had 
already  been  drawn  into  CCC  service  elsewhere.  Well,  then,  why  not  civil 
engineers?  The  depression  had  left  many  of  them  unemployed  and  they 
would  be  just  the  trick  to  run  a  big  construction  effort.  Little  difficulty  was 
had  in  finding  them.  And  they  were  hooked  up  with  a  few  rough,  tough  old 
construction  men  and  a  handful  or  two  of  forest  wardens  to  inject  a  bit  of 
forestry  and  forest  fire  control  "know  how."  All  in  all,  they  made  a  pretty 
good  team.  In  Virginia,  as  in  practically  every  other  state,  many  of  these 
CCC  supervisors  became  permanent  employees  of  the  State  Forest  Service. 

Fortunately  the  army  Company  Commanders  needed  all  hands  for  a  few 
days  to  make  camp.  They  built  a  kitchen  and  mess  hall  at  each  camp,  and 
getting  these  buildings  under  way  gave  the  forestry  organization  a  few 
more  days  of  grace.  J 

Odd  lots  of  tools  began  to  arrive  from  this  surplus  or  that  within  a  few 
days,  and  these  together  with  what  state-owned  tools  could  be  found 
sustained  the  initial  field  crews  at  work  on  nearby  projects  as  soon  as  the 
men  were  released  to  the  field.  About  a  month  later  the  first  trucks  arrived 
and  the  camps  were  set  for  work. 

At  "high  water  mark"  Virginia  Forest  Service  had  35  camps  operating, 
but  this  was  in  a  period  of  rapid  expansion  which  over-shot  its  mark.  The 
number  was  soon  reduced  to  28. 

At  first  administration  rested   almost   entirely   with   the    State   Forest 
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Service  and  the  State  Forester  found  himself  running  the  program  almost 
single-handedly.  Gradually,  the  Federal  Government  provided  more  help- 
first  on  procurement  and  bookkeeping  then  on  the  engineering. 

Despite  the  enormous  pool  of  manpower  and  good  works  it  provided, 
the  CCC  had  its  drawbacks.  The  regular  fire  crews  fell  apart  badly. 
Times  were  hard.  Members  of  fire  fighting  crews  and  even  wardens  had  in 
the  past  served  as  a  public  service  rather  than  for  the  paltry  pay  involved. 
They  would  be  willing  to  serve  again,  but  for  the  time  being,  when  a  forest 
fire  occurred  there  was  a  "let  George  do  it"  attitude.  "The  CCC  boys  will  get 
that  one;  I'll  go  over  to  see  what's  up  if  the  smoke  doesn't  die  down  right 
away!"  The  regular  forces  in  CCC  counties  just  quit  functioning.  The  Chief 
Forest  Wardens  kept  up  the  normal  amount  of  prevention  work,  but  their 
efforts  to  keep  their  fire  crews  together  met  with  little  success.  The  CCC 
did,  of  necessity,  take  over  a  large  part  of  the  suppression  work  within  their 
respective  camp  areas.  The  CCC  was  not  an  unmixed  blessing,  but  the  price 
paid  was  a  low  one  for  the  benefits  returned. 

The  more  adequate  suppression  forces  in  these  CCC  areas,  and  the 
effect  of  the  intensive  training  given  the  CCC  crews  was  reflected  in  a 
rather  striking  reduction  of  the  percentage  of  protected  area  burned.  But 
these  reductions  still  did  not  approach  the  records  of  recent  years  when  a 
much  smaller  suppression  force  is  available.  This  is  due  primarily  to  one 
fact:  education  has  taken  hold  and  there  are  far  fewer  forest  fires  intention- 
ally started  today  than  in  the  past.  Prevention  is  far  more  effective  than 
suppression. 

As  a  prerequisite  for  CCC  assistance  some  sort  of  declaration  of  policy 
was  required  from  the  Governors  of  the  states  in  which  the  CCC  functioned 
on  privately-owned  lands,  giving  some  assurance  that  state  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  improvements  would  continue  to  be  provided  after  the 
projects  were  constructed.  The  Governor  of  Virginia,  John  Garland  Pollard, 
gave  this  assurance.  In  the  budget  which  he  submitted  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1934  a  fund  of  some  $20,000  for  "the  maintenance  of  improve- 
ments constructed  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps"  was  established.  It 
has  continued  to  this  day. 

Physically,  the  CCC  gave  Virginia  a  forest  fire  control  plant  to  work  with 
which  was  far  beyond  its  rosiest  dreams.  Almost  overnight  tools  were  placed 
in  its  hands  to  accomplish  work  it  had  for  years  been  attempting  to  do 
barehanded.  Educationally  the  CCC  focussed  the  attention  of  the  public  on 
conservation  in  general  and  upon  the  state  Forest  Services  in  particular. 

At  the  outset  of  the  movement  in  1933,  there  were  in  Virginia  only  nine 
permanent  lookout  towers.  Of  temporary  structures  for  this  purpose  there 
were  but  four  in  use.  A  few  federally  operated  towers  provided  a  meager 
amount  of  coverage,  but  protection  in  Virginia  was  being  carried  on 
virtually  without  a  detection  system. 

By  the  end  of  the  CCC  era,  in  1941,  the  protected  area  had  grown  to 
12,119,269  acres  in  80  counties,  and  eleven  counties  awaited  organization  as 
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soon  as  funds  became  available.  The  80  organized  counties  had  a  fairly 
adequate  detection  system  of  100  towers.  Almost  all  of  this  expansion  had 
been  made  possible  by  the  CCC.  In  addition,  a  large  part  of  the  protected 
area  had  been  opened  up  for  more  efficient  protection  through  a  well- 
planned  system  of  truck  trails.  Considerable  experimentation  had  been 
carried  out  on  the  development  of  water  holes  to  supply  water  for  fire 
fighting  along  truck  trails,  and  timber  stand  improvement  demonstrations 
were  beginning  to  focus  public  notice  upon  forest  management  practices. 

The  State  appropriation  for  the  protection  and  development  of  forest 
resources  had  grown  by  1941  from  approximately  $35,000  in  1933  to  about 
$72,000  plus  $24,000  for  the  maintenance  of  CCC  improvements,  plus  $3,000 
in  a  special  fund  for  extending  forest  fire  protection  to  additional  counties,— 
a  total  of  about  $99,000  for  all  purposes.  Much  of  the  additional  funds  had 
been  required  for  extension  of  fire  protection  to  the  additional  counties,  but 
there  had  at  the  same  time  been  a  gradual  intensification  of  the  forest  fire 
control  effort. 

The  benefits  of  all  this  can  be  measured  by  the  five-year  fire  averages 
before  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  CCC : 

Period  Size  of  Ave.  Fire  ( acres ) 


1929-1933  Incl. 

84.5 

1937-1941  Incl. 

24.5 

Average  Annual 

Percent  Protected 

Area  Burned 

1.44 

0.48 

J 
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For  a  true  comparison,  the  figures  for  the  pre-CCC  period  are  undoubt- 
edly too  high  for  they  include  the  disastrous  drought  year  1930.  Had  1930 
been  a  near-normal  year  the  results  for  the  period  would  have  been 
approximately  59  acres  in  the  average  fire,  and  an  average  annual  percent- 
age of  protected  area  burned  of  about  0.84!  Roughly,  therefore,  thanks  to 
the  CCC,  fire  losses  were  cut  in  half. 

By  and  by  the  State  Forest  Service  picked  up  some  useful  legislative 
reinforcement  for  its  work— quite  by  accident.  State  Forester  Pederson 
wanted  a  brush-burning  permit  law  somewhat  similar  to  laws  in  some  of  the 
other  states.  Such  a  bill  was  introduced  and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee.  Upon  appearing  before  the  committee  to  defend  the  bill, 
Pederson  found  that  the  Senators  coldly  received  his  whole  proposal.  The 
work  "permit"  stuck  in  their  throats.  Pederson  explained  that  a  permit 
system  would  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  Forest  Service  to  influence  the 
brush  burner  to  burn  late  in  the  day  when  the  wind  is  slight  and  the  danger 
of  fire  much  less.  After  a  bit  of  discussion  the  bill  was  killed  and  a  new  one 
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prepared  prohibiting  any  burning  except  between  4.  p.m.  and  midnight 
between  March  1  and  May  15  within  300  feet  of  a  wooded  area.  The  bill 
was  reported  favorably  and  passed  with  hardly  a  dissenting  vote  in  either 
House. 

Thus  Pederson  got  a  law  which  has  been  of  infinite  help  in  reducing 
forest  fires:  one  which  is  easy  to  enforce;  and  one  which  no  one  dreamed  of 
asking  for  because  it  was  assumed  that  opposition  would  be  overwhelming. 

Another  New  Deal  experiment  which  helped  the  cause  Of  forestry  in 
Virginia  and  many  other  states  was  that  of  the  Resettlement  Administration. 
Designed  to  get  the  submarginal  farmers  off  the  land  and  submarginal  lands 
into  economic  uses  other  than  agriculture,  the  program  provided  the  nucleus 
for  new  State  Forests  and  Parks  in  many  states. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  history  to  comment  upon  the 
sociological  achievements  of  the  venture.  But  it  certainly  contributed  much 
to  the  advancement  of  land  use  conservation.  One  40,000  acre  project  in 
Appomattox,  Buckingham,  and  Cumberland  Counties  was  leased  to  the 
state  to  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  sound  forestry  practice,  even  upon 
the  poorest  sort  of  soils.  Upon  these  submarginal  acres  timber  growing 
was  a  challenge.  The  Resettlement  Administration  purchased  the  land 
and  started  a  host  of  improvements,  mostly  recreational  on  them.  The 
existing  system  of  roads  was  overhauled  and  enlarged.  Over  700  acres  of 
old  fields  were  replanted  to  trees,  mainly  shortleaf  and  loblolly  pines. 

With  the  demobilization  of  CCC,  a  deterioration  of  the  fire  record  was  to 
be  expected.  But  both  1941  and  1942  were  abnormally  severe  fire  seasons. 
While  the  worst  of  these  two  years,  1942,  was  by  no  means  another  1930, 
and  had  no  prolonged  drought  comparable  in  any  way  to  that  of  1930,  it  did 
bring  periods  of  extremely  hazardous  fire  weather.  In  1941  the  per  cent  of 
protected  area  burned  jumped  to  0.91  and  in  1942  to  1.90. 

This  was  not  an  unmitigated  evil.  With  the  CCC  gone  and  fires  back  on 
the  rampage,  the  fire  Wardens  found  they  were  able  to  put  their  local  fire 
organizations  back  together  again,  and  quickly. 

As  the  country  tightened  its  belt  for  war,  Virginia's  coastal  section 
became  a  critical  area  particularly  around  the  great  naval  port  of  Norfolk. 
Fires  which  could  silhouette  the  port  and  its  ships  had  to  be  kept  to  a 
minimum.  Under  the  direction  of  the  State  Forester  the  Norfolk  Defense 
Area  was  intensively  organized  to  keep  forest  fires  down. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1942  increased  the  total  state  appropriation  for 
all  forestry  purposes  by  nearly  $35,000  bringing  the  total  up  to  $135,000. 
With  emergency  Clarke-McNary  and  defense  funds  available  for  this  war- 
time emergency  work  the  activities  of  the  Forest  Service  were  vastly 
increased. 

Although  the  emergency  forestry  program  expired  with  the  end  of  the 
war,  it  had  been  so  successful  that  it  was  revived,  with  some  amendment,  as 
"Keep  Virginia  Green"  using  crews  of  young  men  to  fight  fire. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1944  amended  and  re-enacted  the  basic  law 
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which  since  1926  had  placed  the  burden  of  suppression  costs  upon  the 
counties.  The  old  act  included  no  limit  on  the  cost  which  might  be  incurred 
in  a  county.  The  amended  version  placed  a  limit  of  one  cent  per  forest  acre 
upon  the  amount  to  which  any  county  might  be  obligated,  but  removed  the 
stipulation  that  suppression  costs  only  could  be  charged.  In  effect,  therefore, 
each  county  might  be  called  upon  to  share  in  the  cost  of  forest  fire 
control— whether  prevention,  preparedness  or  suppression— up  to  a  max- 
imum of  one  cent  per  forest  acre  per  year. 

The  war  had  brought  100  per  cent  protection  to  the  state  reflected  in  the 
figures : 


Year        Percent  Burned         Total  Expenditures  in  Fire  Con. 


1942 

1.90 

$167,562 

1943 

0.81 

365,047 

1944 

0.212 

352,577 

1945 

0.224 

366,607 

Legislation  of  great  importance  to  forest  fire  control  as  well  as  to  all 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  Virginia  Forest  Service  was  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1948.  The  Governor  submitted  a  budget  to  the 
legislators  about  $200,000  below  what  the  Forest  Service  required  to 
maintain  the  high  levels  of  protection  it  had  just  attained. 

A  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  Senator  Garland  Gray,  of  Waverly, 
who  was  himself  a  lumberman,  with  the  backing  of  a  large  part  of  the  forest 
products  industry  in  the  state,  challenged  the  legislature  to  meet  half  of  this 
shortage  from  General  Funds,  with  the  other  half  to  be  raised  by  a  special 
tax  against  the  forest  products  industry.  To  fulfill  the  challenge,  he  intro- 
duced the  Forest  Products  Tax  Bill  which  was  geared  to  produce  $100,000 
annual  revenue.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  an  additional  $100,000  was 
added  to  the  appropriation  bill,  and  the  Forest  Product  Bill  was  enacted. 
The  net  proceeds  of  this  tax  are  segregated  for  use  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  are  appropriated  in  advance  for  its  use.  Thus,  in  1948  for  the  first  time, 
the  Virginia  Forest  Service  was  provided  with  practically  the  entire  budget 
it  requested. 

And  the  forest  areas  burned  have  shrunk  as  a  result.  In  1948,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  the  Virginia  Forest  Service  had  completed  a  five  year 
period  with  an  average  annual  per  cent  burned  under  the  state  objective  of 
0.20. 

From  that  time  forward,  Virginia  forestry  has  remained  in  good  standing 
and  the  statistics  show  it. 
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CHAPTER  47 

Tennessee:  Experiment  on  the  Tennessee 


The  Tennessee  River  begins  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia. 
Before  it  has  travelled  very  far  it  has  been  bolstered  by  innumerable  little 
streams  flowing  down  from  the  Great  Smokies  in  North  Carolina— the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  French  Broad  along  which  Gifford  Pinchot 
applied  his  first  forestry  principles  at  Biltmore  in  1893.  Then,  for  650  miles, 
it  straggles  across  Tennessee  wending  its  way  from  one  border  to  the  other 
until  it  finally  empties  into  the  Ohio  at  Paducah,  Kentucky.  On  its 
unpredictable  way  it  has  touched  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi,  too. 

There  is  a  lot  of  variety  in  those  650  miles.  At  the  start  the  tributaries 
drain  an  area  comparable  to  Canada  in  temperature  and  vegetation.  The 
spruce-fir  forests  of  Maine  and  the  Adirondacks  crop  up  here  and  there 
along  the  highest  ridges.  And  from  there  to  the  Mississippi,  the  waters  of  the 
Tennessee  flow  through  northern  hardwoods,  southern  hardwoods,  and 
bottomland  hardwoods,  with,  here  and  there,  areas  of  southern  yellow  pine, 
red  cedar,  white  pine,  and  hemlock.  In  this  diverse  landscape,  many 
pioneering  resource  conservation  programs  have  been  tried  and  tested  to 
restore  the  man-wounded  earth. 

Settlement  of  what  was  to  be  Tennessee  had  begun  in  1769,  when  farmers 
from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  moved  in  to  clear  the  fertile  and  heavily 
wooded  lands  described  by  early  hunters.  By  1860,  there  were  82,000  farms 
covering  21  million  acres  out  of  the  state's  26.8  million  acres  and  of  this  area 
7  million  had  been  cleared  of  timber.  Interestingly,  years  later,  in  1950, 
there  were  232,000  farms  but  they  occupied  only  18.5  million  acres.  While 
some  farm  land  had  obviously  reverted  to  forest,  woodland  accounted  for 
only  12,607,600  acres,  or  less  than  half  the  state. 

After  the  Civil  War,  commercial  and  industrial  demands  on  the  forests 
increased. 

Typical  of  concern  prompted  by  these  inroads  was  that  of  Col.  J.  B. 
Killebrew,  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  1874. 

"It  is  apparent  that  some  legislation  is  demanded  for  the  preservation 
and  reproduction  of  timber,"  he  said.  "Old  fields  are  lying  idle  and  unfenced 
in  every  portion  of  the  State  that  could  be  reclaimed  by  being  planted  in 
trees.  They  are  now  unsightly  and  hideous  pictures  in  the  landscape, 
worthless  to  the  owners  and  to  the  State.  .  .  .  The  wealth  of  a  State  depends 
primarily   upon   its   soil   and   timber,    and   it   is    the   solemn    duty   of   the 
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lawmakers  to  look  beyond  the  present  ...  by  taking  steps  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  soil  and  the  preservation  of  the  timber." 

On  August  7,  1901,  under  his  leadership  and  that  of  others,  the 
Tennessee  Forest  Association  was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
University  of  the  South  in  Sewanee.  By  the  time  of  the  first  annual  meeting 
there  were  75  members. 

Apparently  agitation  for  forest  conservation  by  the  Association  made  an 
impression  on  legislative  leaders  because  a  Resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  1903  authorizing  a  survey  of  the  State's  forest  resources.  The 
grand  sum  of  $300  was  appropriated  for  the  study.  A  more  genuine 
beginning  was  made  in  1907,  when  a  law  entitled  "An  Act  for  a  General 
Forestry  Law"  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature.  The  purpose  was  to  protect 
State  and  private  land  against  forest  fires  and  trespass;  to  protect  State 
and  private  land  against  fires  caused  by  railroads,  logging  engines,  charcoal 
and  other  burning;  and  to  define  the  duties  of  the  Department  of  Game, 
Fish,  and  Forestry.  The  Act  gave  the  Department  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Forestry  various  duties  and  responsibilities  on  a  legal  basis  sufficiently  broad 
to  have  permitted  the  development  of  nearly  all  phases  of  forestry  that  were 
needed  then  or  are  needed  now.  However,  funds  for  carrying  out  the 
various  duties  and  responsibilities  were  not  provided.  An  old  story. 

They  tried  again  in  1909.  An  Act  creating  a  State  Geological  Survey 
called  for  an  investigation  of  the  forests,  streams,  and  water  powers  of  the 
State,  with  special  reference  to  their  conservation  and  development  for 
industrial  enterprises.  As  a  result  of  this  provision  a  preliminary  study  of 
forest  conditions  in  Tennessee  was  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  Overton 
Price's  office  in  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  The  results  of  this  survey, 
conducted  by  R.  Clifford  Hall,  were  published  in  1910.  In  1914,  four  years 
after  publication  of  the  report,  a  forester,  R.  S.  Maddox,  was  finally  employed 
by  the  Geological  Survey.      * 

This  marked  the  beginning  of  organized  forestry  work  by  the  State.  In 
1921,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  created  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  and  Maddox 
became  its  head  as  State  Forester.  By  the  end  of  1922,  with  the  collaboration 
of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  under  the  Weeks  Law,  Tennessee  had  created  a 
modernized  forest  fire  control  organization  to  protect  5,000,000  acres  of  its 
forest  land. 

In  1923,  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  became  the  Division  of  Forestry  under 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Division  continued  as  part  of  the 
Department  until  1937  when  a  Department  of  Conservation  was  created 
and  to  which  the  Forestry  Division  was  transferred. 

The  progress  of  Tennessee  forestry  has  been  closely  interwoven  with 
developments  on  the  national  scene.  The  passage  of  the  Weeks  Law  in  1911 
for  instance,  was  followed  by  state  enabling  legislation  permitting  the 
federal  purchase  of  forest  lands  on  the  headwaters  of  navigable  streams  in 
East  Tennessee  along  the  boundary  between  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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Another  major  step  eame  with  passage  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act.  The 
prospect  of  federal  assistance  boosted  state  legislative  support  for  the 
forestry  program. 

The  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's  brought  the  biggest  impetus  of  all. 
First  the  CCC  program,  then  the  acquisition  of  sub-marginal  lands  under 
the  Resettlement  Administration,  then  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  and  finally  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

While  most  of  the  attention  of  TVA  has  been  riveted  on  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  hydro-electric  development,  an  important  part  of  this  great 
cooperative  enterprise  has  been  in  the  field  of  forestry. 

In  the  mid-thirties  the  seven  Valley  states  employed  about  35  foresters. 
They  had  set  up  forest  fire  protection  forces  and  about  half  of  the  forest  land 
in  the  Valley  was  under  protection.  But  an  estimated  10,000  fires  a  year  still 
burned  upwards  of  a  million  acres.  The  states  had  established  a  few  small 
L  forest  nurseries,  but  in  all  of  the  Valley  less  than  1,500  acres  had  been 

reforested.  Something  over  a  half  million  acres  of  land  were  severely 
eroded.  National  forests  were  being  managed  for  timber  poduction,  but  not 
one  single  acre  of  private  forest  land  was  covered  by  a  written  management 
plan. 

In  the  thirties  the  Valley  states  spent  well  over  90  per  cent  of  their  funds 
l|;  |  on  fire  control,  but  their  total  forestry  budgets  amounted  to  no  more  than 

half  a  cent  for  each  acre  of  forest  land— a  sorely  inadequate  sum. 

Tennessee  and  the  other  Valley  states  joined  in  a  concerted  educational 
and  fire  protection  campaign. 

Progress  was  steady.  By  1960  fire  was  no  longer  the  main  forest  enemy. 

J  Over  96  per  cent  of  the  total  forest  area  was  protected  by  state  and  federal 

agencies.  Forest  area  burned,  instead  of  10  per  cent  a  year,  had  been  cut  to 
less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent.  For  the  five  years  ending  in  1960,  it  was 
three-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  Fire  risk  is  almost  to  the  point  where  it  is  no 
more  serious  than  other  risks  normally  accepted  by  businessmen.  It  can  be 
assumed  today  that  most  forest  fires  will  be  detected  promptly  and 
extinguished  quickly  by  well  trained  and  equipped  firefighters.   Ultimate 

1^  responsibility  within  each  state  rests  with  the  state  forestry  agency.  Counties 

contribute  funds  and  landowners  are  encouraged  to  protect  their  own  lands 

x  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

#'  Not  all  of  Tennessee  is  in  the  TVA  area,  of  course,  but  the  same  state 

impetus  is  there.  In  1947,  for  instance,  a  State  sales  tax  law  was  passed 
which  funneled  revenues  into  the  counties.  They  were  then  better  able  to 
finance  their  schools  and  give  more  attention  to  other  pressing  problems. 
These  included  forest  fire  control.  Counties  promptly  began  to  apply  for 
protection,  and  they  have  been  doing  so  every  since.  By  1961,  72  of  the  95 
counties  had  cooperative  forest  fire  control. 

Also,  back  in  1947,  an  Act  was  passed  which  had  important  impact  on 
fire  control.  It  was  the  State-wide  "no  fence  law."  Prior  to  its  passage  there 
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were  some  14  heavily  wooded  counties  where  open  range  grazing  of 
livestock  was  still  permissible.  Fires  were  set  in  these  counties  to  benefit 
grazing  and  landowners  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  stock  grazers.  All  but  the 
14  counties  had  voted  out  open  range  and  a  state  law  in  1947  eliminated  it 
from  all  counties. 

Immediate  improvement  was  observed. 

But  the  biggest  shot  in  the  arm  came  when  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
moved  into  the  State  in  the  early  1950's  with  the  building  of  the  huge 
Bowaters  paper  plant  in  East  Tennessee.  Pine  trees  were  being  grown  in  the 
State's  forest  tree  nursery  in  1951  at  the  rate  of  4  million  per  year.  There  was 
some  surplus.  Many  of  them  had  to  be  disposed  of  in  neighboring  States. 
This  changed  immediately  with  the  coming  of  the  paper  plant  which  meant 
a  market  for  pine  pulpwood.  The  demand  for  pine  seedlings  went  to  50 
million.  Other  plants  have  moved  into  Tennessee  stimulating  still  further  the 
interest  in  pine  tree  planting. 

Improved  prices  for  forest  products  in  recent  years  have  stimulated 
interest  in  better  forest  management  in  hardwoods.  Most  of  the  owners  and 
operators  of  large  forest  tracts  and  many  farmers  and  other  owners  of  small 
woodlots  are  applying  sustained  yield  forest  management. 

State  forestry  has  in  fact  entered  a  new  era  since  World  War  II  in 
Tennessee.  Forest  property  commands  respect  that  it  never  enjoyed  previ- 
ously. In  view  of  the  promise  of  returns  many  people  finally  feel  they  can 
afford  to  invest  work  and  money  in  planting  trees,  and  in  managing  the 
growth  of  tree  crops.  They  are  doing  it.  From  wood  cutters  many  Tennes- 
seeans  have  changed  to  wood  farmers.  i 

This  change  is  reflected  in  the  State's  forestry  program.  The  state  forestry 
budget  now  approaches  $2,000,000.  This  may  be  compared  with  $48,062.40, 
the  total  expenditure  for  forestry  in  1925.  The  state-wide  goals  for  Ten- 
nessee reflect  the  same  concerns  which  prevail  in  the  Tennessee  Valley: 

in 

1.  Expand  forest  fire  protection  to  all  forest  lands  in  the  95  counties  in 
the  State. 

2.  Intensify  protection  and  reduce  the  risk  of  fire  in  the  woods  to  an 
insurable  level  or  the  present  goal  of  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
area  protected. 

3.  Employ  sufficient  technical  help  to  enable  the  State  to  take  full 
advantage  of  opportunities  present  in  Federal  agricultural  programs 
for  the  development  of  forest  conservation  in  the  State.  With  addi- 
tional foresters  the  State  also  should  be  in  better  position  to  take 
fuller  advantage  of  forest  conservation  assistance  offered  by  forest 
products  industries,  their  foresters,  and  all  other  groups. 

4.  In  protection  of  the  forests  from  insect  and  disease  attacks  there 
should  be  available  the  equipment  and  personnel  to  deal  with  disease 
and  insect  outbreaks  when  they  occur.  Time  is  of  the  essence  just  as 
it  is  in  controlling  forest  fires. 
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5.  Reforestation  has  made  notable  progress  in  recent  years,  but  to  reach 
the  goal  of  100  million  trees  planted  per  year  additional  forestry 
personnel  will  be  needed  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  various  federal 
programs  which  share  the  cost  of  tree  planting  with  the  farmers. 
There  are  two  and  a  quarter  million  acres  of  land  in  the  state  on 
which  tree  planting  is  required. 

6.  Promotion  of  better  cutting  practices  in  the  woods  among  woodland 
owners  and  sawmill  operators  should  be  speeded  up.  There  are 
180,000  woodland  owners  and  2800  sawmill  operators.  These  people 
hold  the  key  to  the  condition  of  future  Tennessee  forests.  Here  again 
the  need  is  for  more  trained  personnel  to  organize  and  carry  on 
timber  harvesting  demonstrations  and  sawmill  conferences  and  to  aid 
the  woodland  owners  in  applying  good  forestry  practices  in  their 
woods. 

Through  forestry  plans  such  as  these  the  abused  lands  in  Tennessee  are 
slowly  being  healed.  Plans  like  them  are  being  forged  throughout  the 
Southern  mountains. 


CHAPTER  48 

West  Virginia:  If  Trees  Could  Cuss 

Just  after  the  turn  of  this  century,  when  the  axe  and  saw  were  beginning 
to  bite  deeply  into  West  Virginia's  rich  hardwoods,  Withrow  McClintic 
contracted  to  cut  a  stand  of  virgin  spruce  at  the  head  of  Cherry  River. 

McGlintic  was  a  shrewd,  stubborn  man  who  thought  he  always  knew 
how  to  take  full  advantage  of  his  opportunities.  When  he  set  his  crews  to 
work,  the  plan  was  to  build  splash  dams  on  the  river,  a  small  stream  on  its 
upper  watershed,  dump  in  the  logs  and  then  knock  out  the  dams  at  the  crest 
of  the  spring  thaw  and  watch  the  wealth  float  down  to  the  mill  at 
Richwood.  But  somehow  he  figured  wrong.  The  spring  thaw  came,  the  dams 
were  broken,  but  the  water  and  the  logs  overflowed  the  stream  channel  and 
spread  over  the  bottom  land  along  the  river.  The  logs  were  left  "high  and 
dry"  after  the  water  found  its  way  on  to  the  ocean  with  no  practical  way  to 
salvage  them.  The  lumber  company,  aghast  at  the  loss,  ordered  an  immedi- 
ate halt  in  cutting. 

But  Withrow  McClintic  did  not  stop.  He  had  a  contract  to  log  and  he 
intended  to  do  just  that!  His  men  continued  to  slash  down  the  stately 
spruce,  although  there  was  still  no  practical  way  to  get  the  logs  to  the  mill. 

When  the  company  ordered  him  not  to  cross  its  property  to  supply  his 
men,  McClintic  ripped  a  supply  trail  through  the  mountains  to  Marlinton 
and  purchased  his  supplies  there.  Reportedly,  the  logs  cut  by  McClintic  and 
his  men  were  never  moved  to  a  mill  but  were  left  in  the  forest  to  revert  to 
the  good  earth. 

It  was  episodes  like  this  that  moved  Emory  N.  Wriston,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  West  Virginia  forest  protection,  to  remark  on  one  occasion,  "If 
trees  could  talk  and  cuss,  West  Virginia  would  be  a  poor  place  for  a 
preacher  to  go  on  a  picnic."  Yet,  if  not  typical,  McClintic's  venture  certainly 
was  far  from  unique  during  those  lusty  days  early  in  the  century  when  West 
Virginia  logging  was  in  its  heyday. 

When  the  first  pioneers  viewed  the  mountain  vastness,  before  them 
spread  more  than  fifteen  million  acres  with  untold  billions  of  board  feet  of 
superb  timber— a  seemingly  endless  woodland  broken  only  by  streams  and 
Indian  villages.  During  the  140  years  between  1730  and  1870,  the  forest  area 
had  been  reduced  to  about  ten  million  acres  by  settlers  pushing  the  tree  line 
back  to  provide  crop  and  pasture  land,  by  man-operated  whip  saws, 
water-powered  sawmills,  and  stream-operated  sawmills. 

The    earliest   known    commercial    cutting    around    the    middle    of    the 
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eighteenth  century  was  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains  where  loggers  sought 
the  straight  red  spruce,  then  in  demand  for  ship  masts.  Stands  yielding  in 
excess  of  one  hundred  thousand  board  feet  per  acre  were  common.  Several 
water-powered  sawmills  were  known  to  be  operating  in  the  Potomac  River 
Basin  by  1775.  In  1776,  John  Minear  brought  to  the  forests  west  of  the 
Alleghenies  the  first  water-powered  up-and-down  sawmill,  making  the 
seventy-five  miles  from  Moorefield  over  Indian  trails  to  St.  George  in  Tucker 
County.  This  mill,  which  operated  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  turned 
out  five  hundred  board  feet  of  white  pine  and  yellow  poplar  a  day  by 
working  from  dawn  to  dusk. 

The  early  settlers  should  not  be  charged  with  willful  exploitation  for 
having  cut  and  burned  billions  of  board  feet  of  virgin  timber  from  millions 
of  acres  to  expand  farm  land.  "Log  rollings"  were  community  affairs  when 
the  neighbors  pooled  all  resources  to  cut  and  pile  logs  as  high  as  manpower 
would  permit  in  order  to  create  a  farm  for  a  newly  married  couple.  If  the 
new  house  had  already  been  built,  the  women  folks  would  also  congregate, 
cook,  and  perhaps  promote  a  barn  dance  for  additional  excitement.  It 
frequently  took  days  to  burn  the  logs,  virgin  quality,  from  a  new  farmstead. 
"Hacking"  was,  also,  a  means  used  for  clearing  land  and  was  accomplished 
by  girdling  all  the  trees  to  kill  them  and  then  establishing  a  stand  of  grass 
for  grazing  animals,  or  burning  the  debris  on  the  area  to  prepare  it  for  the 
plow.  Since  there  was  no  market  for  forest  products  or  any  means  of 
preparing  them  for  a  market,  fire  was  the  most  expedient  means  of  disposing 
of  them.  (This  urge  to  burn  has  apparently  been  passed  down  through 
succeeding  generations  in  some  families. ) 

This  virgin  forest  was  really  an  obstruction  to  progress  since  it  required 
labor  to  destroy  it  and,  also,  since  it  harbored  Indians  who  were  often 
hostile  and  wild  animals  that  killed  livestock.  Survival  on  this  frontier  was 
dependent  upon  the  destruction  of  much  of  the  virgin  forest. 

While  the  crude  methods  of  manufacturing  lumber  used  for  several 

generations  gave  way  to  the  band  mills  in  about  1880,  the  tempo  of  forest 

exploitation  increased  many  fold.   The  value  and  volume   of   all   lumber 

tfi  produced  in  that  year  is  estimated  at  less  than  a  half  million  dollars  and 

y>  180,000,000  board  feet.  In  a  couple  of  years  there  was  almost  as  much 

production  annually  along  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  alone.  The 

m-1  greatest  increase  in  band  mills  occurred  in  the  few  years  at  the  turn  of  the 

»  century  with   a   tremendous   increase   in   production   until   the   peak   was 

reached  in  1909  when  the  record  of  1,473,000,000  board  feet  was  produced. 

Production  exceeded  the  billion  mark  annually  for  more  than  five  years,  but 

the  decline  continued  and  by  1920  it  was  less  than  half  the  peak  year.  By 

that  year  the  cream  of  the  virgin  forest  crop  had  been  taken  with  only 

scattered  tracts  remaining.  With  but  one  exception,  no  areas  of  the  highest 

volume  stands  were  retained  as  museums  of  the  past.  Cathedral  State  Park, 

an  area  of  118  acres  in  Preston  County,  is  quite  representative  of  the  virgin 

hemlock  forest.  Gone  are  all  the  hardwood  stands  where  yellow  poplar 
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reportedly  grew  forty  trees  to  the  acre  and  measured  eighty  feet  to  the  first 
limb  and  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  black  walnut  that  grew  to  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  chestnut  to  ten  feet,  white  oak  to  thirteen  feet,  white  pine, 
basswood,  black  cherry  and  red  oak  to  four  feet  and  sycamore  to  fifteen  feet 
were  all  caught  in  the  onslaught.  Hollow  sycamores  occasionally  served  the 
early  pioneers  as  temporary  residences. 

Following  this  relatively  brief  period  of  exploitation  and  destruction 
came  a  period  of  reconstruction  by  a  partially  awakened  citizenry.  Many 
of  the  greedy  exploiters  had  come  from  out  of  state,  cut  out,  and  got  out. 
The  forest  area  had  been  reduced  to  about  ten  million  acres,  but  much  of 
the  cleared  land  was  steep  hillside  suitable  only  for  forest  growth. 

State  government  had  not  been  completely  oblivious  to  the  destruction 
of  the  forests  by  timber  cutters  and  forest  fires;  however,  attempts  to  effect 
controls  were  but  a  token  effort.  As  early  as  1849,  there  is  reference  in  the 
statutes  of  the  state  to  a  Game,  Fish,  and  Forestry  Commission,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  finances  being  provided  to  implement  any  program.  It  was 
not  until  1881  that  the  Fifteenth  Legislature  passed  a  law  making  it  an 
offense  to  set  a  forest  fire. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  in  1897  provided  for  a  Game  and  Fish  Warden 
but  did  not  make  an  appropriation  to  finance  him  and  even  provided  that 
none  of  his  salary  was  to  be  paid  from  the  State  Treasury.  His  annual  salary 
of  $1,200  was  to  be  paid  from  fines  imposed  upon  law  violators. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  a  pamphlet,  "The  Needs  for  Forest 
Protection  in  West  Virginia  and  Suggestions  for  a  Forest  Law,"  by  High 
Maxwell,  were  submitted  to  the  legislature  in  1906.  Apparently  there  were 
some  tangible  results  because  two  years  later  Maxwell  became  the  state's 
first  Commissioner.  The  legislators'  interests  increased  as  the  volume  of 
lumber  produced  increased,  although  not  proportionately  so,  for  it  was  the 
same  year  that  lumber  production  reached  its  peak,  in  1909,  that  the 
legislature  directed  that  the  Governor  appoint  a  Chief  Forest,  Game,  and 
Fish  Warden  for  a  four-year  term  under  the  Forest,  Game,  and  Fish 
Department. 

J.  A.  Viquesney  of  Belington,  Barbour  County,  was  the  first  appointee  in 
this  post  and  was  paid  an  annual  salary  of  $1,800.  He  was  empowered  to 
appoint  resident  citizen  deputies  whose  only  remuneration  was  one-half  the 
fines  imposed.  This  procedure  was  soon  declared  unconstitutional  and 
thereafter  they  served  gratis.  The  same  legislature  that  failed  to  appropriate 
any  money  to  Viquesney  for  operating  expenses  authorized  $5,000  for  the 
publication  of  a  booklet/'Forestry  and  Wood  Industries,"  by  A.  B.  Brooks. 
Apparently,  there  were  interested  and  dedicated  citizens  to  be  found  then 
because  Viquesney 's  biennial  report  for  1915-16  lists  two  Chief  Deputies, 
four  Special  Deputies  and  Inspectors  and  665  locally  appointed  Deputies 
located  in  all  but  one  of  the  state's  fifty-five  counties.  It  is  commendable  that 
so  few  paid  men  could  have  developed  this  extensive  organization  through- 
out the  state. 
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Viquesney  served  well  in  a  pioneering  position  for  a  decade  and  saw  the 
first  solid  foundation  put  under  a  state  forestry  organization  and  program. 
Not  even  "the  fire  that  burned  a  hole  in  the  sky"  or  "the  fires  that  burned 
fifteen  feet  in  the  terrain,"  terms  used  to  describe  disastrous  fires  in  Tucker 
County  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  had  aroused  the  citizenry  of  the 
legislature  to  take  aggressive  action.  Ironically,  it  was  water  and  not  fire  that 
precipitated  positive  action.  The  one  hundred  million  dollar  "Pennsylvania 
Flood"  in  1907  very  quickly  aroused  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pitts- 
burgh, supported  by  an  outraged  public,  to  point  an  accusing  finger  at  the 
forest  destruction  on  the  watershed  of  the  Monongahela  River,  which 
included  the  Cheat,  Buckhannon,  Tygart,  and  West  Fork  river  systems  in 
West  Virginia.  Legislators  in  Washington  heard  the  cry  of  the  Pittsburghers 
which  may  have  had  a  bearing  on  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Weeks 
Law  in  1911. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Viquesney's  report  of  1915-16:  "On  the 
16th  day  of  October,  1913,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  state 
and  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Government  to  cooperate  in 
protecting  the  watersheds  of  the  navagable  streams  of  West  Virginia  from 
destructive  forest  fires,  the  Government  appropriating  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars  for  this  purpose,  and  the  state  agreeing  to  spend  at  least  a 
like  amount."  In  this  instance,  West  Virginia  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
an  opportunity  and  developed  a  cooperative  fire  control  program.  The  pace 
toward  forest  conservation  was,  indeed,  quickening  because  West  Virginia 
was  one  of  the  first  two  southern  states  to  pass  enabling  legislation  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  national  forests.  The  legislature  did,  in  1915,  pass  a 
bill  making  the  setting  of  a  fire  a  felony  punishable  by  a  term  in  the 
penitentiary  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more 
than  $500,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Weeks  Law  was  that  the  state  was 

IJm  required  to  secure  participation  and  support  of  private  owners.  The  state's 

financial  allotment  from  the  Federal  Government  was  based  on  the  state's 

J  III  participation  and  the  contributions  from  private  sources.  A  few  of  the  forest 

landowners  in  the  north-central  portion  of  the  state  were  favorably  im- 

%  pressed  with  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  state  and  the  United  States 

Forest  Service  to  protect  their  land  and  that  of  other  owners  from  the 

ravages   of   fire.    As   a   result,    there   was   formed   in    March   of    1914    an 

organization  known  as  the  Central  West  Virginia  Forest  Fire  Protective 

Association,    composed   of   landowner   members   who   believed   that    their 

efforts  on  an  organized  basis  could  be  more  effective  in  cooperating  with  the 

state  and  federal  governments  than  in  an  individual  capacity.  In  two  years 

the  ownership  of  its  members  aggregated  a  total  of  about  700,000  acres.  The 

members  assessed  themselves  dues  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  acre  per  year. 

Likewise,  in  1916  some  owners  in  several  southern  counties  formed  a 
similar  association  known  as  the  Southern  West  Virginia  Forest  Fire 
Protective  Association.  Again,  the  annual  dues  were  based  on  one  cent  per 
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acre  per  year  of  the  land  owned  by  its  members.  The  third  and  last 
association  in  the  state  was  organized  in  1922  and  was  named  the  Eastern 
West  Virginia  Forest  Fire  Protective  Association.  It,  also,  cooperated  with 
the  state  but  did  not  survive  long  nor  leave  many  records  because  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  1926  report  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Commission.  The 
Central  and  Southern  Associations  continued  to  cooperate  with  the  state  for 
many  years  and  certainly  through  that  period  when  the  legislature  refused 
to  adequately  finance  the  embryonic  organization. 

Viquesney,  after  his  ten  years  of  outstanding  service,  was  succeeded  by 
C.  W.  Brandon  in  1919.  The  efforts  of  the  Chief  Forest,  Game,  and  Fish 
Warden  from  1909  to  1921  had  been  supplemented  somewhat  by  the  West 
Virginia  Geological  Survey.  From  1910  to  1914  it  collected  considerable  data 
concerning  the  forest  resources  of  the  state  and  carried  on  an  extensive 
attempt  to  block  the  spread  of  chestnut  blight  in  West  Virginia.  It 
established  a  zone  in  the  eastern  panhandle  from  which  all  chestnut  was 
removed  in  the  hope  that  the  blight  might  not  cross.  Little  was  known  about 
this  new  disease  at  that  time,  and  since  it  was  spread  by  wind-blown  spores, 
it  did  cross  the  barrier  and  the  project  was  abandoned.  The  continued  rapid 
spread  of  the  blight  spelled  doom  to  one  of  the  finest  native  trees  in  West 
Virginia. 

In  1921  the  Game  and  Fish  Commission  was  created  by  the  legislature 
which,  also,  enacted  laws  giving  the  Commission  authority  to  protect  the 
forests  of  West  Virginia  from  fire.  Three  men  were  appointed  to  the 
Commission  with  G.  O.  Young  of  Buchannon  as  Chairman.  Philip  M. 
Browning  was  appointed  as  Chief  Forest  Fire  Warden  on  July  15,  1922,  to 
succeed  C.  W.  Brandon. 

Without  the  support  of  all  large  landowners,  funds  were  not  available  to 
give  protection  to  all  the  state's  forest  land.  At  this  time  only  about  one-half 
of  the  forest  land  was  under  protection,  and  as  reported  in  the  Commission's 
1925  annual  report,  "It  is  well  to  understand  here  that  the  public  funds  used 
by  the  Commission  for  fire  protection  are  made  up  solely  from  hunters'  and 
fishermen's  license  receipts.  The  State  of  West  Virginia  has  never  set  aside 
one  cent  of  tax  money  which  has  been  spent  for  the  protection  of  its 
forests."  The  Commission  was  paying  from  its  funds  for  administration  and 
construction,  and  the  counties  were  paying  the  suppression  costs.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Commission  on  January  4,  1923,  a  motion  was  passed 
directing  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  revenues  derived  from  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  sales  be  expended  in  forest  fire  protection  work.  The 
legislature  did,  however,  further  strengthen  the  state  law  in  1925  by 
including  a  section  providing  for  the  compulsory  protection  of  forest  land  by 
every  owner.  The  passage  of  this  act  was  regarded  as  the  most  constructive 
conservation  action  taken  in  the  state  to  that  time.  Its  passage  must  be 
partially  credited  to  the  "cooperation"  of  the  Wild  Life  League,  United 
States  Forest  Service'  and  the  fire  protective  associations. 

The  act  provided  that  residents  on  tracts  of  360  acres  or  less  were 
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sufficiently  protected.  For  protection  of  all  other  forest  land,  the  owner 
could  exercise  one  of  three  options;  namely, 

1.  Provide  his  own  patrol  which  must  meet  the  approval  of  the 
Commission. 

2.  Join  one  of  the  existing  fire  protective  associations  and  pay  dues  at 
the  rate  of  one  cent  per  acre  per  year  into  its  treasury  to  be  expended 
for  the  protection  of  association  lands  under  state  supervision. 

3.  Pay  one  cent  per  acre  each  year  direct  to  the  Commission  for  the 
protection  of  his  lands. 

Few,  if  any,  landowners  elected  to  provide  their  own  patrol  but  chose  to 
pay  the  Commission  direct  or  join  an  association.  Many,  of  course,  chose  to 
do  nothing  and  escaped  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  lack  of  adequate 
enforcement.  Practically  all  who  chose  to  pay  for  protection  eventually 
affiliated  with  one  of  the  associations..  The  Central  and  Southern  Associa- 
tions prospered  and  remained  active  during  this  period. 

Metal  fire  towers  were  replacing  the  "crows  nests"  built  in  tree  tops  that 
served  as  lookouts;  telephone  lines  were  being  rapidly  built  to  all  towers  and 
truck  trails  to  those  that  could  be  reached.  Lumbering  operations,  including 
the  associated  railroads,  far  exceeded  all  other  causes  of  fire.  The  boom  days 
for  the  sawmillers  were  gone.  By  1920  there  were  but  16  known  band  mills 
as  compared  to  83  in  1909  and  a  total  of  398  for  all  mills  as  compared  to 
1,524  in  1909. 

Peace  and  quiet  again  reigned  in  many  hollows  and  valleys  as  well  as  on 
the  high  plateaus.  No  longer  could  the  axe,  the  saw,  the  teamster  "talking" 
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to  his  team,  or  the  puffing  Shay  and  Climax  locomotives  be  heard  through- 
out the  land.  Neither  could  the  crackling  and  roar  of  the  disastrous  fires  be 
heard  in  many  areas  or  the  children  playing  in  many  of  the  lumbering 
towns,  because  there  was  nothing  left  to  burn,  and  the  towns  had  been 
abandoned  because  they  were  no  longer  needed.  Many  sizeable  towns 
quickly  disappeared  and  remain  today  only  as  an  address  in  some  record 
telling  where  a  Fire  Warden  might  have  lived.  Second  growth  forest  now 
covers  many  of  the  town  sites. 

It  was  a  different  kind  of  peace  and  quiet,  however,  than  reigned  a  half 
century  earlier.  There  was  no  hooting  of  the  horned  owl,  screaming  of  the 
panther,  bugling  of  the  elk  or  chatter  of  squirrels  and  song  birds.  There  was 
no  whispering  of  the  wind  through  tall  timber  either.  In  most  of  the  original 
virgin  forest  area,  the  tall  timber  had  been  taken  and  over  much  of  it  fire 
had  removed  the  slashings  and  even  the  soil.  Desolation  was  rampant 
throughout  much  of  West  Virginia  where  bracken  fern  and  huckleberries 
would  flourish  for  many  years  to  come. 

Not  all  was  lost  by  any  means,  but  there  was  an  enormous  reconstruction 
job  to  be  done.  Considerable  progress  and  experience  had  been  gained  since 
the  passage  of  the  Weeks  Law  in  1911  and  Clarke- McNary  in  1924. 
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The  Weeks  Law  remained  important  to  West  Virginia  because  it 
continued  to  be  the  basis  for  the  national  forest  system  in  the  state. 

The  ink  had  scarcely  dried  after  President  Taft  signed  the  Weeks  Law 
on  March  1,  1911,  before  examinations  got  under  way  on  three  purchase 
units  in  West  Virginia;  namely,  the  Potomac,  Shenandoah,  and  Monongahe- 
la.  The  first  two  were  to  become  that  portion  of  the  George  Washington  that 
is  in  West  Virginia.  Boundaries  were  established,  options  taken,  and  the  first 
purchases  completed  in  1914.  Within  ten  years  over  200,000  acres  had  been 
acquired.  There  are  presently  approximately  100,000  acres  of  the  George 
Washington  in  West  Virginia  and  186,000  acres  in  the  Monongahela,  which 
is  wholly  within  West  Virginia,  owned  by  the  Forest  Service. 

The  effect  of  the  national  forests  in  West  Virginia  has  been  beneficial  to 
the  state  forestry  program.  The  fire  record  had  been  exceptionally  bad  on 
much  of  the  land  acquired  within  the  purchase  units.  Within  a  few  years  the 
fire  record  was  much  improved  and  the  administrators  were  well  on  their 
way  to  demonstrating  that  fire  protection,  reforestation,  and  sound  forest 
management  were  good  business.  National  forest  management  has  had  a 
good  influence  on  other  forest  landowners  within  the  twelve  counties  where 
they  are  located. 

More  legislative  action  came  in  1929  when  the  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion was  abolished  and  the  West  Virginia  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry 
Commission  was  established  with  executive  powers  and  responsibilities.  The 
same  legislature  also  enacted  a  very  comprehensive  set  of  game,  fish  and 
forestry  laws.  Many  of  the  provisions  set  forth  in  the  forestry  laws  remain 
essentially  unchanged  to  the  present.  The  right  to  summon  fire  fighting 
crews  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  railroads  and  all  landowners  were  well 
defined.  A  provision  for  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Government  and 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  fire  outdoors  were  also  provided.  In  fact,  there  was 
little  left  to  be  desired. 

The  new  code  directed  that  the  Commission  "appoint  a  Chief  Forester, 
duly  qualified  with  technical  forestry  training;  a  graduate  of  a  reputable 
college  or  university  supplemented  by  actual  field  experience  in  handling 
forestry  field  organization."  Harold  S.  Newins,  a  former  professor  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  received  the  first  appointment  as  Chief  Forester  in 
July,  1929.  ,,,. 

Then  drought  and  depression  laid  their  heavy  hands  on  West  Virginia.  J} 

Some  of  the  logged  areas  that  had  not  been  burned  or  had  been  lightly 
burned  were  scourged  by  fires  which  burned  everything  down  to  mineral 
soil.  The  chestnut  trees,  dead  from  the  blight,  added  to  the  fire  fighters' 
problems  as  they  shed  their  bark  in  long  strips  which  readily  burned  and 
were  easily  carried  in  the  wake  of  a  fire  to  set  spot  fires. 

Some  out  of  work  because  of  the  depression  lighted  fires  in  order  to  get  a 
job  putting  them  out.  Illicit  "moonshining"  was  common  and  forest  fires 
were  occasionally  set  to  smoke  up  the  country  and  detract  from  the 
operations  during  a  "run"  of  the  still. 
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The  coming  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  1933  proved  to  be  a 
great  boon.  The  legislature  was  not  unmindful  of  the  opportunities  at  hand. 
At  an  extraordinary  session  in  1933  it  repealed  previous  sections  of  the  code 
and  established  the  Conservation  Commission  of  West  Virginia  with  Divi- 
sions of  Game,  Fish,  Forestry,  and  State  Parks.  Major  H.  W.  Shawhan 
became  the  first  Executive  Director  of  Conservation  with  a  five  man 
advisory  commission  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Shawhan  served  in  a  dual 
capacity  for  a  year  as  Director  and  as  the  first  State  Forester  following  the 
resignation  of  Chief  Forester  J.  W.  K.  Holliday  in  1933.  D.  B.  Griffin  was 
appointed  State  Forester  in  1934  and  was  responsible  for  the  direction  of  the 
state's  forestry  program  for  the  remainder  of  the  CCC  era.  In  addition  to 
camps  directed  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the  United  States  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  by  State  Parks'  personnel,  there  were  twenty 
camps  operating  by  July,  1935,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Forester,  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  on  State  Forests  or  on 
private  lands  doing  forest  fire  control  work. 

Watoga  State  Forest  had  had  little  development  done  until  the  advent  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  By  June,  1933,  one  of  the  first  camps  in 
West  Virginia  was  established  there,  turning  it  quickly  into  an  important 
State  Park. 

The  CCC  program  began  in  a  hurry,  reached  its  peak  quickly,  and 
declined  gradually  over  a  long  period.  During  its  first  three  years  of 
existence  it  contributed  more  man  hours  fighting  forest  fires  than  the  total 
for  all  state-paid  crews.  But  the  state  organization  remained  relatively  intact 
during  this  period.  A  great  number  of  part-time  Rangers,  under  the 
direction  of  five  District  Foresters,  formed  the  backbone  of  the  fire  control 
organization  in  the  counties  under  protection.  Most  activities,  however, 
seemed  to  revolve  around  the  Civilian  Conservation  Crops,  even  at  the  tree 
nursery  where  a  side  camp  operated  for  some  time.  Production  of  seedlings 
had  hovered  near  the  million  and  one-half  mark  but  declined  markedly  near 
the  end  of  the  CCC  days. 

The  need  for  forestry  education  in  West  Virginia  was  recognized  in  the 
mid-1930's  by  several  farsighted  individuals.  The  fruition  of  their  efforts  was 
most  evident  in  the  graduation  from  West  Virginia  University  of  a  class  of 
eleven  foresters  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  degree  in  the  class  of 
1939. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Percival  left  a  ranger  district  on  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest  in  1934  to  direct  the  forestry  education  program  at  West  Virginia 
University  and  made  it  one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  forestry  schools. 
After  a  few  classes  of  graduates,  the  school  was  accredited  by  the  Society 
of  American  Foresters. 

After  World  War  II,  the  caliber  of  West  Virginia's  forestry  program  was 
steadily  improved,  a  merit  system  installed,  and  private  protection  organiza- 
tions consolidated  their  efforts. 

West  Virginia  joined  ten  southeastern  states  in  the  Southeastern  States 
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Forest  Fire  Compact  Commission  in  July,  1956,  in  an  effort  to  cooperatively 
curb  the  forest  fire  problem. 

In  1961,  the  West  Virginia  Legislature  created  a  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  combining  the  former  Conservation  Commission  and  programs  of 
a  few  other  state  departments.  The  forestry  laws  remained  much  the  same 
with  one  major  exception.  The  forest  landowners  were  relieved  of  any 
direct,  regular,  financial  obligation  for  forest  fire  protection.  W7ith  this 
provision  gone,  the  West  Virginia  Forest  Fire  Protective  Association,  which 
had  depended  upon  the  one  cent  per  acre  per  year  assessment  under  the 
old  law  to  keep  its  membership  intact,  became  inactive. 

Forest  geneticists  from  the  Forest  Service  and  West  Virginia  University 
began  work  in  1963  to  improve  timber  quality  in  the  logged-over,  burned- 
over  woods  that  once  stood  so  lush  on  the  West  Virginia  mountainsides.  The 
objective  is  to  work  principally  with  hardwoods  along  with  three  or  four 
conifers.  Seed  collection  areas  will  be  designated  and  seed  orchards  estab- 
lished in  the  near  future. 

With  the  national  attention  riveted  on  the  economic  problems  of 
Appalachia  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  it  is  likely  that 
timber  development  is  going  to  get  increasing  emphasis  in  the  coming  years. 

With  three-fourths  of  the  state  in  forest  cover,  the  timber  resource 
must  provide  much  of  the  base  for  a  new  economy.  While  some  additional 
public  acquisition  may  be  desirable,  the  bulk  of  the  work  must  be  done 
by  the  owners  of  private  land.  Many  forest  landowners  have  employed 
foresters  to  manage  their  lands  and  others  will  do  so  in  the  future.  There 
is  a  great  number  who  need  to  do  so  before  the  land  can  yield  its  maxi- 
mum in  products.  If  properly  managed,  the  forest  land  in  West  Virginia 
could  produce  annually  a  greater  harvest  than  the  peak  year  of  1909  when  a 
billion  and  a  half  board  feet  of  lumber  were  cut. 

The  day  of  boom  towns  and  companies  that  "cut  out  and  get  out"  is 
gone.  The  day  of  reforestation,  more  complete  utilization,  scientific  multiple 
use  management,  and  a  better  stabilized  economy  is  in  the  making.  It  all 
means  that  the  forests  of  West  Virginia  and  throughout  all  of  Appalachia 
will  eventually  be  treated  with  the  respect  they  deserve. 
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CHAPTER  49 

Kentucky:  Back  From  Scrub 

Beneath  the  everlasting  hills  lay  vast  beds  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and  pools 
of  oil,  and  from  its  surface  grew  endless  forests  of  finest  timber,  all 
waiting  the  coming  white  man  and  the  needs  of  civilization.  .  .  . 

-Thomas  Crittenden  Cherry's 
"History  of  Kentucky" 

The  first  chapter  of  Thomas  Crittenden  Cherry's  history  of  "Kentucky, 
the  Pioneer  State  of  the  West"  pictures  the  land  which  greeted  the 
"intrepid"  early  settlers  as  little  short  of  a  lush  and  verdant  paradise. 

"This  territory,"  he  said,  "comprising  over  forty  thousand  square  miles, 
shield-shaped,  and  sloping  westward,  made  a  changing  scene  of  hills  and 
mountains,  rivers  and  valleys,  forests  and  open  stretches  of  fertile  lands 
called  'barrens'.  Numerous  rivers,  choked  by  fallen  trees  and  fed  by  pure 
springs,  wound  in  and  out  down  the  fertile  valleys.  Most  of  these  streams 
rose  in  the  mountains  or  highlands  and  after  wandering  in  many  directions 
poured  their  waters  into  the  beautiful  Ohio.  Here  and  there  the  silence  was 
broken  by  rippling  shoals  of  roaring  waterfalls  which  mingled  their  music 
with  the  discordant  cries  of  wild  animals  and  fowls  and  the  war  whoop  of 
roving  bands  of  savages.  .  .  . 

"Beneath  the  everlasting  hills  lay  vast  beds  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and  pools  of 
oil,  and  from  its  surface  grew  endless  forests  of  finest  timber,  all  waiting  the 
coming  of  the  white  man  and  the  needs  of  civilization.  .  .  . 

"Dense  forests  crowded  to  the  water's  edge  and,  reaching  back  in  endless 
confusion,  through  valleys  and  uphill  slopes,  were  matted  in  many  places 
with  a  tangled  undergrowth  of  bushes,  briars  and  vines  that  made  difficult  a 
passage  even  for  the  wild  animals.  Giant  forests  of  oak  and  tulip,  beech  and 
ash,  sycamore  and  linden,  cedar  and  pine,  and  many  other  varieties  of  trees 
grew  so  close  that  their  leafy  branches  spread  a  canopy  through  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  could  scarcely  penetrate,  producing  twilight  effects  even  at 
high  noon." 

A  little  over-drawn,  perhaps,  but  nonetheless  a  pretty  accurate  portrayal 
of  the  lush  wealth  which  spread  out  before  those  hardy  souls  who  first  broke 
through  the  Appalachians  into  the  land  beyond— Kentucky.  In  the  florid 
language  are  buried  a  good  many  statements  of  hard  fact.  This  was  a  state 
once  almost  completely  forested— out  of  25,669,760  acres,  an  estimated 
24,320,000  were  once  virgin  forest.  No  finer  hardwood  timber  grew  any- 
where. The  average  volume  of  merchantable  timber  was  probably  greater 
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than  5,000  board  feet  per  acre  and  the  total  volume  for  the  state  has  been 
estimated  to  have  been  122  billion  feet. 

Kentucky  is  at  the  center  of  a  nine-state  region  considered  to  be  the  best 
hardwood  growing  area  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Oak,  beech,  chestnut, 
maple,  hickory,  black  cherry,  black  walnut  and  yellow  poplar  (tulip)  trees 
made  up  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  stand.  The  hardwood  industrial 
plants  that  dot  the  Ohio  Valley  today,  as  well  as  many  others  at  nearby  and 
far  distant  points,  were  founded  upon  and  still  demand  the  select  hardwood 
timber  of  this  region. 

As  early  as  1845  white  oak  from  the  head  of  Green  River  was  exported  to 
France  for  the  manufacture  of  wine  casks.  In  1870,  Kentucky  produced, 
with  the  limited  tools  and  transportation  of  that  day,  some  217,074,000 
board  feet  of  lumber  and  ranked  fifteenth  in  production  (near  the  top 
in  hardwoods  alone)  among  the  states  of  the  Nation.  Total  production 
reached  its  peak  in  1907  when  912,908,000  board  feet  were  produced  and 
full-time  employment  was  provided  for  30,000  workers. 

Production  dropped  from  the  peak  in  1907  to  only  207,278,000  board  feet 
in  1925  and  in  that  year  only  10,000  people  were  employed  throughout  the 
state's  wood-using  industries.  During  World  War  II,  with  every  effort 
strained,  Kentucky  was  able  to  produce  scarcely  more  than  half  a  billion 
board  feet  to  supply  a  nation  at  war.  In  recent  years  the  typical  hardwood 
sawlog  cut  has  averaged  only  about  16  inches  in  diameter;  the  typical 
softwood  about  12  or  14  inches.  Much  timber  cut  has  been  considerably 
smaller.  It  has  become  common  practice  for  some  small  mills  to  cut  five  and 
six  inch  poles  which  produce  only  one  or  two  two-by-four  pieces. 

But  it  was  back  in  that  first  decade  of  this  century,  when  Kentucky 
logging  was  in  its  heyday,  that  there  first  grew  up  any  concern  over  what 
was  happening  to  the  lush  Appalachian  woodlands  of  the  state. 

Forestry  began  in  Kentucky  either  very  early  or  quite  late,  depending  on 
how  we  choose  to  consider  it. 

Fire  protection  laws  came  quite  early.  Starting  in  1831,  the  General 
Assembly  began  a  series  of  enactments— 1831,  1834,  1840,  and  1846— for  the 
prevention  of  forest  fires  in  specific  counties  in  the  heavily  wooded  areas  of 
the  state.  First  of  these  counties  was  liberal-living,  freedom-loving  Harlan, 
where  the  1831  statute  provided  that  freemen  were  to  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  twenty  dollars  for  setting  fires.  If  a  slave,  a  whipping  not  to  exceed  39 
lashes  "by  order  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  said  county"  was  the  penalty. 
The  1834  law  raised  the  fine  to  fifty  dollars  for  freemen  and  extended  cover- 
age to  Perry,  Clay,  Whitley,  Bullitt,  Floyd,  Pike,  Morgan  and  Knox  counties. 

The  law  of  1840  again  raised  the  penalty,  putting  it  at  from  $100  to  $300, 
with  no  mention  of  slaves.  This  law  was  directed  against  those  who  "set  fire 
to  the  woods  .  .  .  with  intent  to  burn  same,"  and  coverage  was  extended  to 
include  Rockcastle,  Laurel,  Greenup,  Pulaski,  and  Carter  counties,  and 
Grayson  County  during  the  months  of  October,  November  and  December. 
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An  amendment  two  years  later— last  of  this  series— simply  included  Christian 
County. 

In  the  days  of  fewer  but  larger  counties  the  area  covered  by  these 
enactments  included  most  of  the  fire-sensitive  portion  of  the  state.  And  if 
»  the  special  October-December  proviso  for  Grayson  County  seems  to  oddly 
overlook  the  spring  danger  period,  it  might  be  remembered  that  the  law  was 
directed  against  the  willful  setting— not  the  accidental  or  unintended 
occurrence— of  fire.  Among  the  willful  burners,  those  who  sought  succulent 
green  spring  pastures  would  likely  burn  in  the  fall. 

For  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  the  constables  were  authorized  and 
required  to  summon  all  of  the  "tithables,"  or  taxpayers,  deemed  required  for 
the  purpose  and  to  go  with  them  and  "command"  them  "until  the  fire  is 
extinguished."  The  pay  for  such  service  was  set  at  $1.50  per  day.  A  constable 
who  failed  to  perform  these  duties  could  be  fined  $10,  and  a  tithable  who 
refused  to  respond  to  the  constable's  call  would  be  fined  a  like  amount. 

There  was  no  altruistic  forestry  in  these  laws.  Conservation  didn't  mean 
a  thing.  They  were  aimed  pure  and  simply  at  protecting  private  property— 
in  this  case,  somebody's  woodlot. 

John  E.  Barton,  the  first  State  Forester  of  Kentucky,  recalls  that  in  his 
early  travels  in  eastern  Kentucky  he  had  to  start  from  scratch  in  telling  the 
people  why  the  forests  should  be  protected.  Most  of  the  people  did  not 
understand  what  he  was  trying  to  tell  them  or  why  anyone  should  be 
concerned  about  the  woods.  The  idea  of  protecting  the  forests  for  their  own 
sake  was  a  new-fangled  notion  to  most  Kentuckians  especially  to  those  in 
the  forested  country  in  the  hills  and  up  the  hollows.  In  the  mountain  areas, 

J  there  was  always  a  lot  of  to-do  over  barns  and  homes  and  fences  lost  in 

forest  fires.  But  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  any  widespread  community 
grief  at  all  over  the  loss  of  some  trees. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  and  regardless  of  whether  these  early  fire  laws  were 

intended  to  protect  the  forests  or  to  protect  private  property,  they  were  a 

long  hail  ahead  of  conditions  elsewhere  where  "fire  on  the  mountains"  was 

considered  nobody's  business   and  the   fires   were   just   allowed   to   burn 

(L ,  themselves  out. 

But  in  spite  of  the  laws,  the  fires  continued.   In  the  reports   of  the 
ii*ii  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  from  1873  to  1884,  numerous  references  are 

gin1  made  to  the  devastations  of  forest  fires  throughout  the  state.  In  1877,  L.  H. 

DeFriese  wrote  concerning  Bell  and  Harlan  Counties:  ".  .  .  there  is  a 
practice  of  yearly  'burning  the  woods,'  which  is  doing  almost  irreparable 
injury  to  the  forests  in  those  parts  of  Black  and  Brush  Mountains  where  the 
timbers  are  the  finest.  ...  In  many  places  this  practice  has  been  going  on  so 
long  that  the  old  forest  is  rapidly  dying  out  with  age,  and  there  is  nothing 
coming  on  to  take  its  place." 

In  1884,  Charles  S.  Sargent  noted  in  his  "Report  on  the  Forests  of  North 
America"  that  in  the  census  year  of  1880  Kentucky  burned  556,647  acres  of 
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forest.  Only  five  other  states  burned  larger  areas  that  year  and  they  all  had  a 
lot  more  forest. 

This  might  prove,  if  proof  is  needed,  that  laws  alone  cannot  correct 
social  ills.  Public  sentiment  makes  them  work.  Possibly,  Kentucky's  early  fire 
laws  were  too  far  ahead  of  public  opinion. 

Elsewhere,  there  is  little  to  show  on  the  legislative  record  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  An  exception  was  the  passage  of  the  Arbor  Day 
statute  in  1886. 

It  was  not  until  1906  that  there  was  any  further  legislative  concern  over 
forest  conditions  in  Kentucky.  In  that  year,  triggered  by  Congressional 
establishment  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  the  Kentucky  General  Assembly 
created  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Irrigation. 

In  1905,  when  Congress  gave  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  authority  to 
cooperate  with  states  in  studies  or  surveys  of  forest  conditions  and  the 
forestry  needs  of  those  states.  A  modest  appropriation  was  provided  by  the 
legislature  so  that  Kentucky  could  get  some  of  this  help. 

The  decision  of  the  Kentucky  General  Assembly  to  act  so  promptly  is 
prima  faciae  evidence  that  there  existed  some  public  concern  about  forest 
conditions  in  the  state.  In  fact,  it  was  about  this  time  that  Kentucky,  at  the 
hub  of  the  flourishing  central  hardwoods  industry  and  growing  area,  enjoy- 
ing the  prosperity  of  expanding  forest  markets,  and  about  to  rise  to  its  all- 
time  peak  of  forest  production,  was  also  beginning  to  realize  that  its  forest 
resource  was  not  inexhaustible. 

The  blow  had  not  fallen;  not  yet.  Kentucky  was  to  go  on  to  cut  nearly  a 
billion  feet  of  lumber  from  its  forests  in  1907.  But  there  were  informed 
people  who  knew  that  through  repeated  fires,  over-cutting,  and  removal  of 
the  most  desirable  species  while  "junk"  timber  was  left  behind,  the  virgin 
old  growth  was  being  exhausted,  and  the  condition  of  what  forests  remained 
was  deteriorating  rapidly.  It  was  high  time  that  somebody  find  out  just  what 
was  happening.  So  a  survey  was  very  much  in  order. 

In  1906,  the  Assembly  empowered  a  new  Board  of  Agriculture,  Forestry, 
and  Irrigation,  to  act  as  a  Forestry  Commission  for  the  state.  It  authorized 
an  expenditure  of  $2,000  each  year  out  of  the  total  appropriation  for 
furtherance  of  the  forestry  interests  of  the  state,  and  it  specifically  empow- 
ered the  Board  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  to  make 
a  study  of  forest  conditions  in  Kentucky,  provided  the  United  States 
government  would  make  a  like  contribution  of  $2,000. 

The  Board,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  as  ex-officio  Chairman 
and  the  Director  of  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  as  an 
ex-officio  member,  consisted  in  addition  of  "one  intelligent,  practical,  and 
experienced  farmer"  from  each  of  the  seven  appellate  court  districts  of  the 
state,  all  appointed  by  the  Governor.  It  was  directed  to  meet  at  least  once 
every  two  months  to  consider  the  general  agricultural,  horticultural,  forestry 
and  other  industrial  interests  of  the  state.  It  qualified  as  an  official  state 
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agency  competent  to  cooperate  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  under  the  1905 
Federal  legislation. 

Sitting  as  a  Forestry  Commission  the  Board  entered  into  the  study 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government  in  1907.  The  field  work,  to  be 
performed  by  the  specialists  from  the  Forest  Service,  was  begun  that  same 
year.  It  was  conducted  for  three  successive  field  seasons  and  the  report  was 
completed  in  1910. 

There  seems  to  be  no  particular  point  at  which  we  can  say  that  the  pious 
individual  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  thoughtful  and  informed  few 
expanded  to  a  broader  public  understanding  and  demand  for  a  formal  and 
constructive  state  forestry  policy  began.  But  unpretentious  and  modest 
though  it  was,  the  survey  was  the  turning  point.  Conducted  by  technically 
qualified  and  impartial  professional  foresters  it  amounted  to  what  might 
popularly  be  called  in  the  field  of  medicine  a  "general  physical  examination 
together  with  prescriptions." 

The  survey  found  a  forest  deteriorating  sadly  from  past  practices  and 
neglect  reaching  back  over  a  century.  Extensive  areas  had  been  reduced  to 
scrub  which  could  be  expected  to  reproduce  only  more  scrub. 

The  survey  report  of  December,  1909  predicted  that  under  continued 
similar  treatment  the  original  timber  supply  would  be  exhausted  within 
fifteen  years.  It  prescribed  certain  improved  practices  and  protection 
measures  under  which  the  supply  of  desirable  woods  could  be  extended 
over  varying  periods  of  time.  It  held  out  the  hope  that  through  better 
management  and  protection  a  condition  of  balance  could  be  restored  in 
which  new  growth  would  ultimately  assure  a  continuing  adequate  supply  of 
wood. 

Among  other  points,  the  report  recommended  the  creation  of  a  forest 
agency  headed  by  a  competent,  technically  trained  and  experienced  fores- 
ter, politically  free  and  legislatively  empowered  and  financially  supported  to 
pursue  a  program  designed  to  bring  about  complete  protection  and  im- 
I  ,  proved  forest  management  practices.  It  conceived  a  program  of  information, 

education  and  demonstration,  with  supporting  protection  laws,  an  adequate 
staff,  and  sufficient  public  forest  lands  in  all  parts  of  the  state  to  permit  the 
showing  of  what  was  meant  by  good  practices  and  the  benefits  that  might 
,  be  expected  from  them. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  welcomed  by  the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
Commonwealth.  A  law  embodying  its  highlights  and  repealing  the  old  Fire 
and  Forest  Laws  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1912.  It 
provided  for: 

—Establishment  of  a  Board  of  Forestry  to  consist  of  three  ex-ofBcio 
members— the  Governor,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Kentucky  Experiment  Station— and  three  members  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  board 
was  to  be  paid  expenses,  but  not  salaries. 

—Appointment  by  the  Board  of  a  technically  trained  forester  to  serve  as 
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State  Forester  for  a  four-year  term  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  $2,500  per 
annum. 

—Power  to  purchase  lands  or  receive  gifts  of  land  for  forest  reserves  for 
not  more  than  $10.00  per  acre. 

—Appointment  of  a  corps  of  county  forest  wardens,  with  power  of  arrest 
for  violations  of  forest  fire  laws. 

—Expenditures  of  up  to  $3,000  annually  for  cooperative  work  largely  fire 
prevention— with  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  conditioned  on  a  like 
sum  being  furnished  by  the  Federal  Government. 

—Authorization  to  set  up  one  or  more  nurseries  to  raise  seedlings  or  forest 
planting  or  for  ornamental  planting  on  public  property. 

This  was  the  shell  of  the  law,  a  beginning.  Neither  the  public  nor  the 
leaders  of  the  state  government  were  prepared  for  it.  They  did  not  fully 
understand  what  its  full  prosecution  could  mean  to  the  future  economic 
welfare  of  the  state.   But  they  "played  along"  in  a  general  way. 

There  were  no  graduate  foresters  in  Kentucky  then  and  precious  few 
elsewhere.  Finally  John  Earle  Barton,  in  1912,  a  highly  qualified  man  who 
held  one  of  the  rare  Master  of  Forestry  degrees  from  Yale  University  and 
who  had  had  seven  years  of  practical  experience  in  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
agreed  to  accept  the  job  because  he  had  married  a  Kentucky  girl  who 
wanted  to  come  home. 

To  Barton,  conscious  of  management  requirements,  it  was  soon  evident 
that  fire  prevention  took  first  priority.  Kentuckians  had  their  own  ideas 
about  forest  fires.  Forests  were  something  they  mostly  had  or  didn't  have, 
according  to  the  way  they  wanted  it  and  no  city  forester  was  going  to  tell 
them  which— law  or  no  law.  The  local  wardens,  in  the  long  run,  finally  sold 
fire  prevention  as  the  first  principle  of  good  forest  management. 

Barton  tells  with  vivid  recollection  of  some  of  his  early  visits  to  the 
highland  counties.  The  trips  of  necessity  were  made  on  mule  or  horseback. 
There  were  scarcely  any  roads.  He  recalls  seeing  a  "horseless  buggy"  in  one 
town  and  nobody  could  explain  how,  or  by  what  horse  path,  it  got  there. 

He  attended  as  many  county  court  openings  as  he  could  and  the  judge 
invariably  asked  him  to  say  a  few  words.  He  was  convinced  that  at  these 
well  attended  sessions  the  audience  spent  all  of  its  time  trying  to  study  him 
and  his  personal  behavior  and  to  figure  out  how  he  got  there  and  why  he 
came.  He  doubted  they  heard  or  tried  to  understand  much  of  what  he 
said— at  least  not  until  after  they  came  to  know  and  accept  him. 

In  this  environment  and  time  the  seeds  of  forestry  were  sown  by  County 
Wardens.  There  was  a  slow  evolution  through  which  natives  were  even- 
tually induced  to  join  up  for  suppression  service;  finally  taught  to  fight  fires 
with  shovels,  rakes,  twigs,  axes  and  spading  forks  only  to  hurry  home  to 
"cover  in"  the  expense  and  pay  for  the  tools  they  usually  had  to  pick  up  or 
buy  from  local  stores  on  the  way  to  the  fire. 

Barton's  efforts  were  hampered  by  a  shortage  of  staff  and  an  inadequate 
appropriation.  The  Weeks  Law  helped,  of  course.  The  Assembly  of  1914 
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besides  permitting  the  establishment  of  small  nurseries  at  the  Louisville  Fair 
Grounds  and  at  Frankfort,  also  authorized  the  establishment,  by  land 
owners,  of  fire  protective  associations  which  might  receive  the  cooperation 
of  the  state.  The  Weeks  Law  provided  some  of  the  finances  to  keep  such  an 
arrangement  going. 

The  first  Forest  Fire  Protective  Association  in  Kentucky  was  organized  in 
Harlan  County.  Landowners  paying  one  cent  per  acre  per  year  had  by  1915 
signed  up  an  area  of  200,000  acres  for  state  protection.  Similar  associations 
were  later  formed  in  Lewis,  Letcher,  Clay,  Leslie,  Jackson,  Pike  and  Floyd 
Counties.  Some  of  these  agreed  to  only  a  half  cent  per  acre.  Whatever  the 
contribution,  they  were  matched  by  State  and  Federal  funds. 

In  the  1918  Assembly  there  was  dissension  over  the  organization  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  office  of  the  State  Geologist.  Both  agencies  were 
abolished  and  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Geology  and  Forestry  was 
created  in  their  stead.  Barton  was  assigned  to  the  job,  but  the  appropriations 
for  the  Board  of  Forestry  were  repealed  and  Barton  was  told  he  could  use 
what  was  left  of  the  former  State  Geologist's  funds.  The  total  funds  available 
were  so  limited,  however,  that  practically  all  forestry  work  came  to  a 
screeching  halt. 

It  became  an  issue  in  the  1919  gubernatorial  campaign  and  much  was 
made  of  the  "waste  of  money  on  that  forestry  stuff."  One  candidate 
promised,  if  elected,  to  "fire  the  fire  putter-outers."  He  was  elected  and 
practically  did  so.  The  Assembly  of  1920  abolished  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Geology  and  Forestry,  transferring  the  remaining  funds 
and  responsibilities  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  An  appropriation  of 
$6,000  was  approved,  but  this  included  the  salary  of  a  qualified  forester  who 
might  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  with  the  consent  of 
the  Governor.  None  was  appointed.  By  this  time  Barton  had  resigned  and 
gone  south  to  work  for  one  of  the  oil  refining  companies.  He  reports  that 
I,,,'  feelers  respecting  his  possible  desire  to  return  to  office  were  rejected. 

The  State  Forest  Service,  which  existed  under  various  titles  in  constantly 
shifting  organizational  arrangements,  did  not  fully  recover  from  its  political 
drubbing  until  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1936.  There  were  several  stretches 
of  comparative  quiet  and  a  continuing  effort  to  get  some  forestry  done,  but 
there  were  totally  inadequate  appropriations,  differences  at  the  top  over 
policies  and  appointments,  and  a  rapid  and  unhappy  turn-over  of  three 
State  Foresters.  It  took  the  ladies  to  finally  put  matters  to  rights.  The 
women's  organizations  and  their  allies  began  to  demand  an  end  to  what 
they  termed  "scandalous  inaction*'  in  forest  restoration  and  protection.  The 
Assembly  of  1924  promptly  repealed  the  1920  legislation,  and  restored  the 
status  of  the  Forestry  Division  under  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  It 
authorized  the  appointment  for  a  2-year  term  of  a  qualified,  technically 
trained  forester  and  provided  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  per  year  to 
conduct    the    service. 

The  Governor  and  his  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  then  quibbled  for  a 
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year  over  who  had  the  appointive  power.  The  Commissioner's  nominee  was 
William  E.  Jackson,  a  graduate  of  Alvin  Schenck's  Biltmore  School.  Profes- 
sional foresters  were  still  hard  to  come  by  and  Jackson  was  said  to  be  the 
only  qualified  native  Kentuckian  available.  Despite  the  political  quibbling 
he  was  assigned  to  an  interim  status  to  perform  the  forester's  duties,  but  he 
could  be  employed  during  the  feud  only  on  a  per  diem  basis. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  Governor  and  his  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  agreed  to  break  the  embarrassing  impasse  by  appointing  an 
outsider  and  passing  over  their  own  respective  candidates.  Fred  Merrill,  a 
forester  who  had  been  practicing  in  North  Carolina,  and  who  had  not  been 
a  candidate,  was  invited  to  accept  the  position.  Jackson  was  appointed 
assistant  forester.  Merrill  remained  for  only  about  one  year  and,  upon  his 
resignation,   Jackson    was    appointed    as    his    successor. 

In  1919  the  Kentenia  Carton  Corporation  gave  to  the  Commonwealth 
3,624  acres  of  land  in  Harlan  County.  The  deed  provided  that  the  area  be 
known  as  the  Kentenia  State  Forest  Reserve.  Upon  receiving  his  per  diem 
appointment  Jackson  promptly  searched  out  the  boundaries  of  the  Kentenia 
Land  and  layed  plans  for  its  development  as  a  State  Forest. 

Another  job  which  had  suffered  from  neglect  was  the  administration  of 
the  nurseries.  Two  nurseries  had  been  established  under  legislation  enacted 
in  1914.  The  main  nursery  had  been  laid  out  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds  in 
Louisville  and  a  smaller  plant  had  been  established  at  Frankfort.  The  site  of 
the  nursery  at  Louisville  had  been  changed  during  the  internal  upheaval  of 
1920-24  and  there  was  no  carry-through  in  nursery  activities  during  the 
period.  Jackson  abandoned  the  Frankfort  enterprise  and  concentrated  on 
building  up  the  soil  at  the  new  Fair  Ground  plant.  Even  the  deposit  of 
public  leaf  gatherings  for  compost  was  encouraged.  By  these  and  other 
measures  the  fertility  and  potential  of  the  Louisville  Nursery  was  built  up 
until  in  1931  there  were  one  million  seedlings  available  for  new  forest 
plantings. 

Even  before  the  depression  in  1929  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to 
encourage  better  forestry  practices  in  Kentucky  had  begun  to  take  root.  The 
idea  of  replacing,  through  protection  and  careful  management,  a  remnant 
stock  of  virgin  and  old  growth  trees  with  a  perpetuating  new  growth  of 
trees— of  choice  species— had  begun  to  take  hold  in  many  places.  Only  an 
idea  at  first,  the  possibility  and  the  worth  of  restoring  and  maintaining  this 
important  resource  had  begun  to  percolate  from  its  early  sponsors  and  into 
the  consciousness  of  an  increasing  number  of  people  who  could  do  some- 
thing about  it— farmers,  other  land  owners,  and  the  large  timber  operators. 

In  1930  the  Assembly  passed  a  compulsory  Forest  Fire  Patrol  Law 
requiring  each  owner  of  more  than  100  acres  of  timberland  to  set  up  his  own 
system  of  fire  protection  which  would  meet  the  state's  standards.  If  he 
chose,  the  owner  might  join  a  protective  association  for  the  purpose. 

The  same  Assembly  extended  the  term  of  office  of  the  State  Forester 
from  two  years  to  four  years.  Also,  the  legislators  reduced  the  Forest  Service 
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appropriation  to  $9,000  a  year.  This  pitifully  inadequate  sum  was  based  on  a 
pinch-penny  policy  of  "letting  George  do  it,"  meaning  the  expected  associa- 
tion contributions  plus  the  Federal  contributions  that  would  match  the  state 
and  private  fire  prevention  funds.  The  federal  funds  had  been  provided 
under    the    Clarke-McNary    Act. 

Because  of  the  limited  state  appropriation  it  was  possible  to  extend  the 
new  and  improved  Kentucky  protection  system  only  to  the  southeastern 
area,  where  the  greatest  need  existed.  The  larger  land  owners  generally 
joined  the  fire  protection  associations,  paying  a  fee  of  one  cent  per  acre  per 
year.  These  funds  were  matched  by  state  and  federal  contributions,  and 
cooperative    organized    fire    protection    was    underway. 

By  1931,  Jackson  reported  that  about  one  and  a  half  million  acres  were 
under  protection.  There  were  eight  lookout  towers  in  operation  and  they 
were  continuously  manned  for  detecting  and  reporting  fires  during  the 
spring  and  fall  high  danger  seasons.  For  that  year  the  association  land 
actually  burned  was  only  3.4  per  cent  of  the  area  under  protection. 

This  encouraging  progress  was  temporarily  halted  late  in  1932  when  a 
new  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  tried  to  force  the  appointment  of  political 
assistants  to  replace  experienced  and  technically  competent  employees.  The 
State  Forester  refused  to  make  the  appointments.  The  Federal  Government 
withdrew  its  financial  support.  After  8  months  the  Commissioner  capitu- 
lated. 

In  November,  1932  the  third  session  of  the  Central  States  Forestry 
Congress  was  held  in  Louisville.  Kentucky  took  a  leading  role  in  this 
influential  meeting.  Other  states  participating  included  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Missouri  and  West  Virginia— representative  of  the 
entire    central    hardwood    growing    area. 

The  widely  publicized  purposes  of  this  Congress  were: 

1.  To  establish  in  the  public  mind  the  forestry  problems  of  the  region, 
that  is,  marketing  and  utilization  of  timber  products;  the  protection  of 
existing  forests  from  livestock  grazing  and  fire;  the  reforestation  of  aban- 
doned and  submarginal  agricultural  lands;  the  importance  of  forests  in  the 
prevention  of  soil  erosion,  the  silting  of  stream  channels  and  in  the  reduction 
of  flood  potential;  the  development  of  outdoor  recreation,  including  hunting 
and   fishing;   the    advancement    of   forest   research. 

2.  To  exchange  helpful  ideas,  experiences  and  methods  between  individ- 
uals   and    agencies. 

3.  To  formulate  progressive  and  consistent  policies  of  forest  reconstruc- 
tion and  stimulate  public  interest  and  concern  in  the  development  and 
wise  use   of  the   forest   resources   of   the   region. 

The  Kentucky  Forestry  Association,  a  state  organization  with  much  the 
same  purpose,  was  established  in  1931.  It  flourished  for  a  time,  then 
succumbed  to  the  pressures  of  the  depression  and  to  the  busy  days  of 
recovery.  But  the  Central  States  Forestry  Congress,  the  brief  influence  of 
the  Kentucky  Forestry  Association,  and  the  coming  of  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
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tion  Corps,  all  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  final  success  of  forestry  in 
Kentucky. 

The  first  CCC  camp  in  Kentucky  was  established  on  the  side  of  Pine 
Mountain  near  Putney  in  Harlan  County.  To  this  comparative  wilderness 
came  250  young  men  from  the  larger  cities  along  the  Ohio  River— Louisville, 
Ashland,  Newport,  Owensboro.  Arriving  in  the  midst  of  a  three  day  rain  in 
May,  1933  they  soon  established  temporary  living  quarters  and  were  ready 
for   work    on    the    Kentenia    State    Forest. 

At  the  peak  of  the  program  more  than  50  camps  were  engaged 
throughout  the  state  in  forestry,  park  development,  and  soil  erosion  control. 
For  a  while  the  Kentucky  Forest  Service  supervised  the  work  of  26  camps 
seven  of  them  in  the  forested  mountains,  and  19  doing  erosion  control  work 
in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  state.  Early  in  1935  the  new  U.  S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service  took  charge  of  the  erosion  control  camps,  and  six 
additional  forestry  camps  were  established  on  private  land  in  eastern 
Kentucky. 

But  whatever  the  program  upon  which  any  camp  was  engaged,  its  work 
aided  in  some  measure  the  main  objectives  of  other  CCC  camps.  The  park 
and  erosion  control  camps,  for  instance,  included  such  work  in  their 
programs  as  road  and  bridge  building,  tree  planting,  and  water  controls, 
which  in  the  long  run  were  helpful  to  the  cause  of  better  forest  management 
and    protection. 

The  CCC  forestry  camps  brought  some  of  the  first  roads,  truck  trails  and 
bridges  to  many  parts  of  eastern  Kentucky.  They  built  new  fire  towers,  or 
rebuilt  old  ones— a  total  of  15  in  all.  They  built  fire  lanes,  they  strung 
hundreds  of  miles  of  telephone  lines  for  reporting  fires,  fought  thousands  of 
fires,    and    planted    millions    of    trees. 

But  economists  will  never  be  able  to  calculate  the  enormous  and 
probably  more  important  social  and  educational  advancement  that  resulted 
in  Kentucky's  forested  areas  from  the  program.  New  roads  into  hitherto 
inaccessible  areas  brought  opportunities  for  social,  agricultural,  and  industri- 
al development  to  many  counties.  To  widely  scattered  rural  communities 
were  brought  educational  motion  picture  films,  exhibits,  fire  prevention 
hand  bills  and  posters,  and  many  talks  and  illustrated  lectures  on  conserva- 
tion. Sound  examples  of  protection  and  forest  management  were  applied 
right  on  the  ground  where  they  could  be  seen  and  believed.  |fJf 

With  their  esprit  de  corps,  their  purposeful  organization,  their  readiness 
to  tackle  emergency  jobs,  their  improved  tools,  their  heavy  equipment 
including  tractors  and  bulldozers,  and  their  mobile  trucks  for  which  they 
often  built  their  own  roads,  the  CCC  left  a  lasting  imprint  upon  Eastern 
Kentucky. 

During  its  nine  year  life  the  CCC  provided  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
Kentuckians  with  on-the-ground  training  in  forest  fire  prevention  and 
control.  For  the  first  time  there  were  literally  thousands  of  skilled  fire 
fighters  in  eastern  Kentucky.  Some  of  these  men  were  naturally  absorbed 
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into  the  State  Forest  Service  and  to  this  day  are  serving  in  positions  of 
leadership. 

William  E.  Jackson  had  resigned  as  State  Forester  in  October  1934  to 
accept  the  position  of  CCC  Area  Liaison  Officer  for  the  Army  in  Columbus. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Kenneth  G.  McConnell,  a  forester  whose  home  was  in 
Frankfort. 

McConnell  had  his  hands  full  administering  CCC  affairs  and  needed  an 
assistant  to  supervise  other  programs.  Harrod  B.  Newland,  a  native  of 
Louisville  and  a  forestry  graduate  of  Iowa  State  College,  was  appointed 
assistant  State  Forester.  He  was  soon  knee  deep  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  fire 
control  organization,  supervising  the  Nursery  program,  and  in  forestry 
educational    work. 

In  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1936  the  Legislature  established  the 
Division  of  Forestry  as  one  of  the  coordinate  branches  of  the  newly  created 
Department  of  Conservation.  In  this  Department,  Forestry  was  grouped 
with  such  other  conservation  programs  as  Game  and  Fish,  Parks,  and  State 
Publicity  or  Promotion.  Later  were  added  the  Division  of  Soil  and  Water 
Resources  and  the  Division  of  Flood  Control.  More  recently  the  Division  of 
Game  and  Fish  has  been  created  as  a  separate  Department. 

One  great  need  loomed  above  all  others,  even  then.  That  was  the 
necessity  for  greater  public  understanding  and  cooperation  from  all  Ken- 
tuckians,  from  the  hollows  and  ridges  to  the  legislative  halls  at  Frankfort. 

In  January  1938,  Dr.  H.  N.  Wheeler,  a  well-known  lecturer  for  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  travelled  to  every  corner  of  Kentucky  on  a  full  schedule  of 
radio  broadcasts  and  illustrated  talks  before  sportsmen's  groups  and  service 
clubs.  In  1939,  the  Division  arranged  for  a  tour  of  the  State  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Gordon,  another  Forest  Service  lecturer,  who  gave  many  illustrated  talks 
and  arranged  for  forestry  show-me  trips  for  hundreds  of  organized  women 
whose  clubs  fostered  conservation.  In  1941  she  promoted  the  organization  of 
the  Kentucky  Conservation  Council  by  a  group  of  leading  citizens,  a 
constructive  force  in  conservation  matters  to  the  day. 

Late  in  1943,  Harold  Hebb,  forester  for  the  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turer's Association  succeeded  in  organizing  state  industrial  groups  in  support 
of  a  wider  and  stronger  forestry  program.  A  West  Virginia  mountaineer  who 
had  received  his  basic  college  training  at  Kentucky's  Berea  College,  and  had 
worked  for  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  Kentucky,  he  was  in  a  position  to 
advise  fellow  industrialists  on  forestry  matters.  He  convinced  them  that  the 
unusual  ability  of  Kentucky  soil  to  grow  fine  quality  choice  hardwood 
species  represented  a  potential  resource  worth  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
future  economy  of  the  state.  He  led  a  committee  of  landowners,  coal 
operators,  timber  operators  and  just  plain  conservationists  which  waited 
upon  the  1944  General  Assembly  Appropriations  Committee  and  convinced 
it  that  a  broader  and  more  effective  forest  management  program  was 
needed. 

As  a  direct  result,  an  annual  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  voted  by  the 
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General  Assembly  for  the  1944-46  biennium.  The  financial  stalemate  was 
broken  and  from  that  year  State  appropriations  for  forestry  climbed  stead- 

By- 

In  April,  1944,  McConnell  left  the  Division  of  Forestry.  Newland  was 
appointed  his  successor.  The  job  of  the  new  Director  seemed 'clear.  Plans 
must  be  made  for  the  rapid,  but  orderly  expansion  and  development  of  a 
forestry  program  which  the  General  Assembly  now  seemed  willing  to 
finance.  Basic  legislation  must  be  enacted.  Competent  foresters  and  non- 
professional people  must  be  attracted  to  the  Division.  Forestry  education 
I  and  promotion  must  be  intensified  and  directed  to  facilitate  these  tasks. 

About  this  time  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  and  the  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack  Forestry  Foundation  established  a  joint  committee  to  make 
surveys  of  forestry  administration  in  states  that  asked  for  it.  At  the  request 
of  Governor  Simeon  Willis  "the  study  was  undertaken  ( in  Kentucky )  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  and  proposing  standards  for  the  efficient  administration 
of  forest  areas  within  the  state  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  how 
these  standards  may  be  established."  The  study  was  made  in  1945  and  the 
final  report  was  published  in  1946.  It  was  and  continues  to  be  an  important 
force   in   developing   Kentucky's   forestry   program. 

A  1946  Act  re-defined  the  qualifications  of  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry  to  require  that  he  be  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  school  of  forestry 
with  at  least  five  years  experience  in  forestry,  including  administrative 
experience.  Another  provided  for  extended  fire  protection,  through  a  law 
commonly  called  the  "County-wide  Enabling  Act,"  to  supplement  the 
Compulsory  Forest  Fire  Patrol  Law  of  1930. 

This  act,  considered  even  then  only  as  another  step  toward  eventual 
state-wide  protection,  permitted  county  governing  bodies  to  elect  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Division  of  Forestry,  for  a  minimum  period  of  five  years,  in 
county-wide  control  of  forest  fires.  It  provided  for  the  counties  to  share  in 
the  cost  of  establishment  and  operation  of  such  forest  fire  protection  by 
paying  not  more  than  one  cent  per  acre  per  year  to  the  state  for  each  acre  of 
woodland  in  the  county. 

Amendments  to  this  law  in  1948  raised  the  top  limit  of  the  county's 
financial  responsibility  to  two  cents  per  acre  of  woodland,  and  permitted  the 
County  Tax  Commissioner  to  levy  this  cost  against  each  woodland  owner  as 
a  special  assessment.  Under  this  act  the  protected  area  grew  from  2,183,000 
acres  in  22  counties  in  1946  to  6,873,000  acres  (59  per  cent  of  the  total 
forested  area )  in  45  counties  in  1957. 

The  1948  General  Assembly  also  enacted  the  enabling  laws  providing  for 
guidance  in  forest  management  to  both  private  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, and  to  local  governments  and  institutions.  While  authority  for  such 
service  was  implied  in  the  statute  which  established  the  Division  of 
Forestry,  the  new  law  spelled  it  out  in  detail.  Thus  all  doubt  about  the 
Division's  authority  was  removed,  and  the  law  became  the  foundation  for 
the  Cooperative  Forest  Management  program  in  Kentucky. 
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In  1958  further  amendments  to  the  basic  fire  protection  law  made 
cooperation  of  county  governing  bodies  compulsory  instead  of  optional.  It 
raised  the  limit  of  the  special  assessment  to  a  maximum  of  three  cents  per 
acre  annually,  and  directed  that  plans  be  formulated  to  provide  for  fire 
protection  in  all  counties  of  the  state  on  or  before  January  1,  1964.  Thus,  for 
the  first  time,  a  target  date  for  the  achievement  of  state-wide  protection  was 
established  by  law.  The  new  act  became  effective  July  1,  1958,  and  by 
January  1,  1959  the  protected  forest  area  had  grown  to  7,248,000  acres. 

Early  in  1956  a  satisfactory  site  for  a  new  nursery  was  found  and 
developed  at  Gilbertsville  on  the  Tennessee  River.  Its  potential  production 
will  reach  25  million  year-old  pine  seedlings  annually. 

Since  the  Kentenia  State  Forest  was  deeded  to  the  state  in  1919  five 
additional  properties  have  been  acquired  and  today  46,000  acres  are 
operated  as  State  Forests.  The  12,000  acre  Kentucky  Ridge  Forest  in  Bell 
County,  and  the  15,500  acre  Pennyrile  State  Forest  in  Christian  County  were 
deeded  to  the  Commonwealth  by  the  United  States  in  1954.  They  were  first 
developed  by  the  Resettlement  Administration  as  Land  Utilization  Projects. 

The  Kennard  Purchase  Unit  was  bought  in  1957.  This  800  acre  tract  in 
Carter  County  was  acquired  with  a  special  allotment  of  state  funds. 

In  1957  the  10,000  acres  in  Floyd  County,  now  known  as  Dewey  Lake 
State  Forest,  were  leased  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  a  period  of  50 
years  with  option  of  renewal.  The  latest  addition  to  the  state  forest  system  is 
the  Knobs  State  Forest  in  Nelson  County.  A  long  term  lease  for  this  4,000 
acre  tract  was  granted  by  the  Isaac  W.  Bernheim  Foundation  in  1959. 

Gene  L.  Butcher,  a  Kentuckian  and  a  graduate  of  Duke  University's 
School  of  Forestry,  became  Director  in  1957.  He  served  the  Division  for 
seven  years  prior  to  that  year  as  district  forester  and  as  a  member  of  the  fire 
control  staff  at  Frankfort. 

Pushing  vigorously  ahead,  Butcher  immediately  began  the  promotion 
which  led  to  enactment  of  the  compulsory  fire  control  legislation  by  the  1958 
General  Assembly.  Revision  of  the  state  fire  plan  was  completed  and  the 
"Rural  Fire  Defense  Plan"  was  developed,  equipment  has  been  further 
modernized,  and  the  new  Gilbertsville  nursery  has  been  completed.  Divi- 
sion programs  have  been  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  insect  and  disease 
control,  and  of  watershed  protection. 

Resource  depletion  takes  many  forms.  Some  states  lost  forests  through 
rapid  exploitation.  Kentucky  still  has  about  half  her  original  forest  area,  but 
its  productivity  is  low.  Looking  back  to  the  beginning,  the  loss  of  forest 
productivity  in  Kentucky  might  be  described  as  a  long  process  of  attrition 
rather  than  the  result  of  ruthless  exploitation. 

Depletion  of  the  early  timber  treasure  arose  from  several  major  causes: 
the  repeated  opening  of  "new  ground"  by  hillside  farmers  whose  clearings 
served  them  agriculturally  for  only  a  few  years;  the  perennial  "creaming"  of 
the  best  trees  and  species  for  more  than  a  century;  the  over-cutting  of  mine 
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leaseholds;  the  ravages  of  fire;  and  the  insidious  damage  of  unrestricted 
livestock  grazing. 

The  clearing  of  "new  ground"  for  agriculture,  which  continued  unabated 
until  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  repeatedly  thwarted  nature's  attempts 
to  reforest  by  seeding  and  sprouting.  During  the  war  and  until  1958  it 
seemed  that  such  old  fashioned  farming  methods  had  been  abandoned. 
Virtually  no  "new  ground"  was  cleared  during  that  time.  However,  the 
business  recession  of  1958,  which  closed  many  factories  in  northern  states, 
brought  many  Kentuckians  back  home.  Also,  factory  shut  downs  led  to 
unemployment  in  the  coal  mines.  So  since  the  spring  of  1959,  many 
Kentuckians  have  been  forced  to  look  again  to  the  soil,  and  "new  ground" 
clearing  is  again  increasing. 

Absentee  coal  mining  companies  controlled  large  areas  under  leases 
which  encouraged  over-cutting.  The  mineral  leases  gave  lessees  the  right  to 
use  for  mining  purposes  any  trees  on  the  surface  up  to  12  or  14  inches  in 
diameter— usually  measured  at  the  stump.  When  the  lessors,  or  surface 
owners,  had  skinned  off  or  sold  the  larger  trees  and  the  lessees  exercised 
their  rights  to  use  the  smaller  trees  virtual  clear-cutting  resulted.  Leases 
were  generally  made  for  long  periods,  and  cutting  was  repeated  as  often  as 
trees  grew  to  mine  timber  size  and  before  they  reached  the  diameter  limit 
specified  in  the  lease.  Thus,  many  owners  lost  interest  in  their  woods  except 
for  hunting  or  for  the  scanty  browse  it  afforded  to  their  cattle.  Many  such 
leases  still  exist. 

Then,  of  course,  there  were  the  ravages  of  forest  fires.  Disastrous  as  were 
the  great  conflagrations  of  the  drought  years  of  1930,  1938,  1952  and  many 
others,  the  annual  toll  of  countless  little  fires  is  unceasing.  Indeed,  there  are 
few  individual  woodland  tracts  unblemished  by  fire.  In  some  places  the 
combination  of  annual  'little'  fires  and  grazing  livestock  has  reduced 
woodland  to  brushland. 

In  early  days  there  was  little  or  no  improved  pasture  in  densely  forested 
areas,  and  the  settlers  let  their  livestock  forage  in  the  woods.  DeFriese  and 
Sargent,  in  their  reports  of  1876  and  1884,  mention  grazing  damage  by  hogs 
as  a  possible  factor  in  the  diminution  of  white  oak  reproduction.  Only  in 
1950  was  a  uniform  stock  law  passed  to  prohibit  any  person  from  permitting 
cattle  owned  or  controlled  by  him  from  running  at  large.  Even  today,  too 
many  farmers  do  not  fence  livestock  out  of  their  woods,  even  though  the  law 
requires  them  to  restrict  stock  to  their  own  farms. 

Today,  after  185  years  of  settlement,  logging  and  land  clearing,  Ken- 
tucky has  11  and  a  half  million  acres  of  forest  (45  per  cent  of  the  State's 
land  surface ) .  Every  one  of  the  120  counties  has  some  woodland,  and  90  of 
them  are  important  from  a  forestry  standpoint.  With  a  population  of  three 
million,  Kentucky  has  about  four  acres  of  woodland  for  each  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  state. 

Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  State's  forest  area  is  privately  owned,  and 
about  one-half  of  this  portion  is  on  farms.  There  are  243  thousand  individual 
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ownerships;  some  240  thousand  ownerships  contain  500  acres  or  less,  215 
thousand  have  100  acres  or  less.  The  few  larger  ownerships— those  of  1000 
acres  or  more— are  mostly  owned  by  coal  and  lumber  companies  and  are 
mostly  in  the  mountain  region.  Only  six  per  cent  of  the  forest  land  is 
publicly  owned,  principally  in  the  Cumberland  National  Forest;  about  one 
per  cent  is  state  owned— largely  in  State  Forests  and  parks. 

The  forests  are  principally  hardwood.  Various  species  of  white  oak  and 
red-black  oak  make  up  about  47  per  cent  of  the  sawtimber  stand.  Soft 
hardwoods,  mostly  yellow  poplar,  beech,  gum,  basswood,  soft  maple, 
sycamore,  elm  and  cottonwood  account  for  26  per  cent  of  the  volume. 
Yellow  poplar  is  the  most  important  and  valuable  in  this  group,  and  has  a 
total  volume  of  1.8  billion  board  feet. 

Black  walnut,  so  valuable  in  the  furniture  trade,  totals  about  one-third  of 
a  billion  board  feet.  The  several  species  of  hickory  total  about  2.6  billion 
board  feet,  but  there  is  relatively  little  demand  for  it. 

Softwood  timber— shortleaf,  pitch,  Virginia  and  white  pine,  hemlock, 
cypress  and  red  cedar— has  a  volume  of  two  billion  board  feet,  or  about  eight 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  1949  survey  of  Kentucky's  forests  showed  an  annual  sawtimber 
growth  rate  of  1200  million  board  feet,  while  in  1948  timber  cutting 
removed  734  million  board  feet.  Thus  sawtimber  growth  exceeded  drain  by 
456  million  board  feet,  or  by  62  per  cent.  However,  because  more  than 
one-third  of  the  sawtimber  drain  was  in  high  quality  logs,  and  because  much 
of  the  growth  was  in  small  timber,  the  growth  of  high  quality  logs  failed  by 
84  million  board  feet  ( 32  per  cent )  to  equal  drain. 

Generally  speaking,  the  forest  on  privately  owned  land  is  understocked, 
and  usually  poor  in  quality.  It  averages  only  2154  board  feet  of  sawtimber 
per  acre.  It  is  growing  only  one-half  to  one-fourth  as  fast  as  it  could  under 
good  management  and  protection.  There  are  far  too  many  of  the  less 
desirable,  less  merchantable  species,  and  sizes.  However,  since  more  than  40 
per  cent  of  this  low  quality  volume  is  in  small  trees,  future  growth  will 
convert  much  of  it  into  logs  of  higher  quality.  How  much  will  depend  on 
how  well  Kentuckians  protect  and  manage  it. 

There  are  also  in  Kentucky  one  and  a  half  million  acres  of  idle  land 
which  are  growing  nothing  of  value  now.  Some  of  this  is  badly  eroded  land. 
Some  is  farm  land  which  is  too  steep  for  cultivation  or  has  been  so  worn  out 
through  the  years  that  will  support  no  other  crops  now  but  trees.  Still  other 
is  woodland  which  has  been  so  abused  that  trees  must  be  planted  to  provide 
a  proper  mixture  of  species.  More  than  20,000  acres  consist  of  spoil  banks 
left  from  strip  mining  operations.  'Practically  all  of  this  land  is  privately 
owned  and  does  not  even  earn  the  taxes  which  are  assessed  against  it.  Most 
of  it  can  be  reclaimed  and  converted  from  liabilities  to  assets  by  planting 
trees  of  the  proper  species. 

If  this  idle  land  were  reforested  it  could  produce  about  500  million  board 
feet  of  timber  per  year  which  is  approximately  the  average  annual  sawtim- 
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ber  harvest  in  the  state  at  present.  This  same  idle  land  area  is  contributing 
enormously  to  soil  erosion  and  siltation  problems.  Nearly  every  county  in  the 
state  has  some  of  it. 

While  most  of  Kentucky's  forestry  problems  are  common  to  other  states 
and  regions,  it  has  some  which  are  peculiar  to  itself  alone,  or  at  least  are 
shared  by  very  few  other  states.  The  forest  difficulties  resulting  from 
mineral  leases  have  already  been  discussed. 

There  are  about  2,000  sawmills  in  the  state,  but  very  few  of  them  own 
any  forest  land.  Mostly  they  buy  cutting  rights,  cut,  and  move  on.  Since  they 
own  no  land  they  are  not  much  interested  in  growing  trees,  or  the  practice 
of  forestry.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  state  organization  of  sawmill  operators 
or  other  primary  producers.  Parts  of  the  state  are  in  trade  areas  of  various 
regional  associations,  but  there  is  no  common  tie  to  bind  them  to  Kentucky. 

There  are  comparatively  few  secondary  industries  in  the  heavily  forested 
counties.  For  the  most  part  mills  produce  rough  lumber,  staves,  bolts,  or 
veneer  logs  which  are  shipped  to  other  states— or  at  least  to  larger  cities 
along  the  Ohio  River— for  further  processing  into  finished  products.  There 
are  no  pulp  or  fiber  mills  in  the  state.  Thus,  markets  are  limited,  utilization  is 
inefficient.  Often  so  little  money  remains  at  the  source  that  the  advantages 
of  practicing  forestry  are  hard  to  see. 

The  large  number  of  forest  ownerships  and  the  relatively  dense  popula- 
tions living  in  heavily  forested  areas  make  the  problems  "people  problems" 
to  a  great  extent.  The  educational  effort  must  be  much  greater,  and  at  best  it 
will  sometimes  be  unable  to  cope  with  the  economic  and  social  pressures 
caused  by  too  many  people. 

Kentucky  has  always  suffered  from  a  shortage  of  trained  foresters.  There 
is  no  forestry  school  in  the  state,  and  Kentucky  boys  who  do  become  forest- 
ers must  get  their  training  outside  the  state.    Too  many  of  them  never  come  j 
back.  Many  good  foresters  have  been  enticed  from  other  states,  but  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  get  them  or  to  keep  them. 

Forestry  has  come  quite  a  distance  in  the  last  three  decades  in 
Kentucky,  but  it  still  has  some  distance  to  go.  As  the  coal  mines  and 
agriculture  provide  less  and  less  employment  and  economic  opportunity,  the 
state  is  turning  its  attentions  toward  an  economic  resource  on  the  rebound- 
forests. 

Kentucky's  forests,  depleted  though  they  are,  still  contain  a  good  volume 
of  certain  choice  hardwood  species— white  oak,  yellow  poplar,  ash,  black 
walnut,  northern  red  oak,  cottonwood,  basswood,  and  sweetgum— sometimes 
referred  to  as  "blue  chip"  or  "ice  cream"  species.  With  these  to  build  on,  with 
increasing  interest  in  growing  trees  as  renewable  crops,  a  rapidly  growing 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  forests,  with  a  new  knowledge  of  forestry 
problems,  forest  restoration  is  destined  to  play  a  major  role  in  the  economic 
rejuvenation  of  most  of  the  Appalachians  as  well  as  Kentucky. 
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PART  IV:  DUST  BOWL 

CHAPTER  50 


Oklahoma:  Drought! 


The  twenties  had  been  wet  years.  In  the  thirties  the  skies  just  dried  up 
and  then  the  wind  began  to  blow.  In  1934,  the  soil  of  Oklahoma's  Panhandle 
rose  high  into  the  sky  to  join  that  from  Texas,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Kansas 
and  Dakotas.  The  winds  seared  two  dozen  states.  Cattle  strangled  on  the 
dust.  Good  soil  got  buried  under  poor  as  the  winds  dumped  their  load 
hundreds  of  miles  from  where  they  picked  it  up. 

The  American  Plains  had  become  a  Dust  Bowl.  No  matter  the  good 
intentions  of  the  past  about  planting  trees  and  protecting  woodlands,  of 
mustering  soil  and  conserving  water.  Too  late.  The  price  was  being  paid  for 
being  too  late. 

One  day  in  1935,  Hugh  Bennett,  the  pioneer  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  was  fighting  for  a  new  and  comprehensive  national 
program  for  soil  conservation  was  appearing  before  a  skeptical  Congress  to 
convince  a  committee  that  conservation  was  the  only  way  to  fight  dust  bowls 
and  drought.  As  he  sat  before  the  committee,  the  sun  over  Washington  was 
suddenly  dimmed  by  a  giant  dust  cloud  blowing  in  from  the  plains. 
Bennett  rose,  walked  to  the  window  of  the  hearing  room,  and  said  to  the 
Senators,  "There  gentlemen,  goes  part  of  Oklahoma  now." 
|l(3*i:  The  climatic  disaster  of  drought  combined  with  the  national  economic 

1 1|  depression  hit  Oklahoma  as  hard  as  any  state  in  the  Nation. 

Only  five  years  before  the  Great  Drought  the  first  State  Forestry 
Commission  was  created.  The  five-member  board  held  its  first  meeting  in 
July,  1925,  and  set  itself  the  task  of  encouraging  the  conservation  of 
woodlands  and  the  planting  of  trees.  It  was  to  be  an  educational  effort 
primarily,  though  backed  up  with  a  pretty  strong  fire  law  that  imposed  a 
$1000  fine  and  a  year's  term  in  jail  upon  anyone  caught  setting  a  forest  fire. 
The  board  hired  George  R.  Phillips  to  serve  as  its  Secretary  and  Forester. 

With  a  little  help  from  Washington  under  the  Clarke-McNary  Law  they 
were  able  to  institute  a  skeleton  protection  program  for  1,350,000  wooded 
acres  in  southeastern  Oklahoma  and  they  hired  another  forester  to  operate  a 
tree  nursery  at  Oklahoma  A  &  M  College. 

Then  the  dust  storms  hit. 

As  the  country  mobilized  to  meet  the  crisis,  some  of  the  first  actions  were 
taken  in  the  blowing  fields  of  Oklahoma.  The  first  trees  in  the  Shelterbelt 
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program  were  planted  in  Greer  County,  Oklahoma— the  State  Forester 
acting  as  director  of  the  program  until  1936. 

In  1934,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  set  up  camps  throughout  the 
fire  protection  area  of  southeastern  Oklahoma  fighting  fires,  building  trails, 
putting  in  telephone  lines,  building  towers  and  buildings,  collecting  tree 
seeds. 

But  then  another  phase  of  the  national  effort  of  the  thirties  led  to 
abolition  of  the  Forestry  Commission.  In  the  plans  of  the  new  National 
Resources  Planning  Board,  each  state  was  to  set  up  a  comparable  state 
agency.  In  Oklahoma  the  resulting  Planning  and  Resources  Board  replaced 
the  Forestry  Commission  and  other  state  resource  and  planning  agencies. 
Forestry  became  a  division  of  the  new  board. 

For  the  next  15  years  the  Oklahoma  forestry  program  was  consolidated, 
becoming  part  of  a  larger  effort  to  restore  the  once  fertile  land  to  its  earlier 
productivity.  Ten  thousand  acres  of  post  lots  were  planted;  2900  miles  of 
shelterbelts;  823  miles  of  farmstead  windbreaks;  500  acres  of  reforestation. 

The  percentage  of  protected  area  burned  by  forest  fire  has  steadily 
declined  from  14  percent  in  1928  and  1929  to  only  one  percent  today. 

In  1959,  the  forestry  division  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Today,  Oklahoma  has  over  10  million  acres  of  forest  land.  The  main,  or 
so-called  commercial  area,  is  in  16  southeastern  counties,  and  consists  in  the 
main  of  shortleaf  pine,  hardwoods,  and  upland  hardwoods.  Well  over  half 
this  land  is  in  farm  ownership.  A  little  less  than  another  third  is  in  other 
private  lands.  On  many  of  these  tracts,  private  foresters  are  now  at  work— 20 
at  last  count. 

Ironically,  the  Dust  Bowl  of  the  thirties  has  led,  three  decades  later,  to  a 
better  wooded  state,  thanks  in  large  part,  to  practical  forestry. 
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CHAPTER  51 

North  Dakota:  Shelterbelt 


It  did  not  take  the  Great  Drought  and  dust  storms  of  the  1930's  to  teach 
the  people  of  the  plains  of  the  need  for  shelterbelts.  They  had  been  working 
at  the  problem  for  a  long  time.  In  North  Dakota,  the  first  state  forest  tree 
nursery  was  established  in  1913  at  Bottineau  and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
started  the  Northern  Great  Plains  Field  Station  at  Mandan. 

The  station  investigated  the  possibilities  of  growing  trees  and  wind- 
breaks west  of  the  100th  meridian  and  became  the  center  of  research  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  planting  shelterbelts  on  the  northern  Great 
Plains. 

The  station  began  shelterbelt  experiments  on  its  home  grounds  in  1914. 
In  1916  it  began  testing  promising  shelterbelt  species  and  methods  in 
cooperation  with  farmers  over  an  area  of  more  than  200,000  square  miles  in 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 

Tree  planting  for  protection  from  wind  and  snow  had  been  practiced  on 
the  northern  Great  Plains  since  the  earliest  days  of  settlement.  As  we  have 
seen  Federal  and  State  Governments  encouraged  it  in  the  early  days  by 
enacting  various  laws  which  benefited  planters  who  complied  with  certain 
requirements.  A  Dakota  Territory  law  of  1869  exempted  from  taxation  40 
acres  of  land  on  any  farm,  and  all  improvements  not  exceeding  $1,000  in 
||,jV  value  on  that  acreage  provided  trees  were  planted  on  5  acres.  Other  laws 

provided  bounties  for  each  acre  of  trees  planted,  or  offered  title  to  160  acres 
of  land  to  homesteaders  who  planted  40  acres  of  trees  and  protected  them 

Cfor  10  years.  Many  of  the  early  tree  plantings  failed,  principally  because  the 
settlers  lacked  reliable  information  on  suitable  species  and  methods. 

Railway  companies— the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie— made  extensive  tree  plantings  on 
the  northern  Great  Plains  in  the  early  years  to  protect  their  lines  from  snow. 
Some  of  these  plantings  are  thriving  satisfactorily  in  North  Dakota  today, 
but  many  of  them  failed.  A  nursery  established  by  one  of  the  companies  to 
grow  stock  for  making  protective  plantings  in  North  Dakota  and  Montana 
was  abandoned  in  1917. 

Shelterbelt  work  begun  at  Mandan  in  1914  included  tests  of  a  large 
number  of  trees  for  hardiness  and  growth  characteristics  and  studies  to  find 
the  best  methods  of  growing  the  trees.  The  cooperative  program  on  farms, 
begun  in  1916,  consisted  in  testing  further  the  species  and  methods  which 
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had  given  promise  in  the  station  tests  and  demonstrating  these  species  and 
methods  to  farmers. 

But  the  1934  Shelterbelt  Project,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Prairie 
States  Forestry  Project,  gave  all  this  a  big  push— too  late.  Its  purpose  was  to 
plant  badly  needed  shelterbelts  and  at  the  same  time  provide  work  for 
people  in  the  drought-stricken  Great  Plains. 

In  the  Great  Plains  between  1935  and  1942,  18,510  miles  of  field 
shelterbelts,  not  counting  those  on  farmsteads,  were  planted. 

The  farm  plantings  before  1935  did  not  include  the  large  numbers  that 
could  also  be  classified  as  shelterbelts,  but  landowners  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  them  in  the  1930's  had  proof  of  their  benefits.  Pioneer 
planters  of  shelterbelts  and  windbreaks  in  the  Great  Plains  had  little 
knowledge  of  how  to  make  trees  live  and  only  a  meager  knowledge  of  the 
growth  habits  of  the  trees  they  had  to  use.  It  is  surprising,  in  view  of  those 
handicaps,  that  even  moderate  success  was  attained. 

Progressive  farmers  and  orchardists  plant  shelterbelts  for  two  primary 
purposes— to  control  soil  blowing  and  to  protect  crops,  farmsteads,  and 
homes.  Besides,  properly  located  and  arranged  shelterbelts  can  do  much  to 
beautify  the  landscape  and  act  as  snow  fences  in  winter,  thus  helping  to 
keep  open  highways  and  rural  roads.  Some  Southern  Great  Plains  cotton 
planters  think  it  necessary  to  replant  two  and  three  times  on  the  unprotect- 
ed fields.  Sugar-beet  farmers  on  sandy,  irrigated  fields  in  the  West  frequent- 
ly have  a  crop  cut  off  by  drifting  sand  as  it  emerges  from  the  ground.  The 
small-grain  and  corn  farmers  have  had  similar  experiences.  From  the  time 
that  crops  are  well  established  until  they  are  ready  for  harvest,  they  are 
constantly  subjected  to  damage  or  to  destruction  by  soil  drifting,  blow- 
down,  firing  by  hot  winds,  loss  of  soil  moisture,  or  damage  from  frost  and 
sleet.  Orchards  are  subjected  to  the  same  damages,  but  the  greatest  benefits 
are  realized  from  protecting  the  trees  during  the  pollination  stage  and 
preventing  wind  damage  to  the  ripening  fruit. 

Thomas  T.  Wilson,  of  the  Manitoba  Department  of  Public  Works, 
reported  that  planted  snow  traps  can  be  considerably  cheaper  than  the 
usual  slat-wire  snow  fence.  His  data,  based  on  201.6  miles  of  caragana 
hedge,  indicates  a  prorated  cost  per  mile  for  a  year  of  about  $100,  assuming 
an  average  effective  life  of  25  years  for  the  planting. 

The  effects  on  field  crops  were  less  distinct.  A  survey  among  Nebraska 
farmers  showed  that  29  farmers  rated  high  the  value  of  field  shelterbelts, 
although  18  had  been  unable  to  observe  benefits.  The  average  estimated 
gain  in  production  amounted  to  $43  a  year.  In  South  Dakota,  27  farmers  said 
the  crop  gain  was  $60  a  year  per  farm. 

From  its  inception  until  1942,  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Project  person- 
nel planted  a  total  of  36,000  acres  of  shelterbelts  in  North  Dakota  alone. 
North  Dakota  leads  all  other  states  in  the  number  and  extent  of  these 
plantings. 
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But  the  year  1913  was  a  banner  year  for  Dakota  forestry  in  respects  other 
than  the  birth  of  a  new  planting  program. 

In  that  same  year,  the  legislature  designated  the  president  of  the  School 
of  Forestry  as  the  State  Forester— a  unique  provision  among  the  states. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  in  1924,  the  program  was 
stepped  up  still  further. 

In  1927  demonstration  tree  plantings  were  established  in  25  counties. 

In  1928,  two  federal  forest  purchase  units  were  set  up  under  the  Weeks 
Law.  One,  the  "Souris"  was  never  purchased  because  of  opposition  from 
grazing  interests.  But  the  other,  the  "Sheyenne,"  located  in  Ransom  and 
Richland  Counties  was  later  acquired  by  the  Rural  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration in  the  1930's  and  designated  the  "Sheyenne  National  Grassland"  in 
the  1950's. 

In  1939,  the  state  in  cooperation  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
established  a  Farm  Forestry  Demonstration  Project  in  the  Turtle  Mountain 
area.  Walter  Paul  was  Farm  Forester  and  began  the  job  of  initiating  good 
forest  management  on  the  many  small  farm  woodlands.  A  local  woodland 
marketing  cooperative  was  established  there  during  the  war  years.  In  1945 
this  project  was  taken  over  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  George  Turney 
became  the  federal  farm  forester  with  headquarters  at  Bottineau. 

In  1948,  a  conservation  conference  was  held  at  the  School  of  Forestry  to 
draw  up  a  new  forestry  program  for  the  legislature.  It  called  for  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  forest  fire  control  program,  increased  nursery  produc- 
tion, increased  emphasis  on  farm  forestry,  and  a  management  program  for 
state-owned  timberlands. 

The  state  assumed  responsibility  for  the  farm  forestry  program  in  1945 
when  the  first  farm  forester  joined  the  State  Forest  Service  and  its  activities 
was  strengthened  by  the  Cooperative  Forest  Management  Act  of  1950 
which  superseded  the  Norris-Doxey  Program. 

In  1951,  the  School  of  Forestry  leased  and  renovated  the  Towner 
Nursery,  formerly  operated  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  For  many  years  the 
supply  and  quality  of  coniferous  planting  stock  had  been  deficient  and  the 

C  renovation  and  reactivation  of  the  Towner  Nursery  promised  to  remedy  this 

situation.  In  1960,  the  output  of  the  two  state  tree  nurseries  at  Bottineau  and 
Towner  was  about  3  million  trees  and  total  output  has  now  exceeded  25 
million  seedlings. 

Finally,  in  1955  the  embryo  North  Dakota  Forest  Service  took  shape 
with  the  passage  of  a  new  Forest  Fire  Law  enabling  the  State  Forester  to 
provide  forest  fire  protection  and  suppression  in  the  wooded  areas  of  the 
state. 

Today,  supposedly  "treeless,"  North  Dakota  employs  seven  professional 
foresters  active  in  forest  management,  wood  utilization  and  marketing,  fire 
control,  tree  planting,  nursery  production,  watershed  forestry,  logging  and 
sawmilling  and  administration  of  timber  sales.  One  large  fire  protection 
district  has  been  organized  in  the  Turtle  Mountains  covering  about  350,000 
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acres.  Aerial  patrol  was  introduced  in  1959  to  supplement  fire  towers  and  in 
1960  a  high  frequency  radio  system  was  installed  to  further  facilitate  fire 
detection  and  suppression. 

The  North  Dakota  Forest  Service  is  perhaps  a  working  demonstration  of 
the  ability  of  man,  working  with,  rather  than  against  nature  to  make  what 
once  seemed  inhospitable  territory  a  familiar  and  comfortable  habitation  for 
humankind. 
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CHAPTER  52 

South  Dakota:  The  Ghost  Trees 


South  Dakota  begins  in  prairie  along  the  Minnesota  border  and  gradual- 
ly becomes  the  Great  Plains  as  you  proceed  west.  The  Black  Hills,  the  Bad 
Lands,  the  Pine  Ridges,  and  the  Slim  Buttes  lend  a  unique  character  to  this 
former  ocean  of  grass. 

When  the  first  settlers  arrived  in  the  Dakota  Territory,  the  region  was 
practically  treeless.  Prairie  type  hardwoods  grew  along  the  shores  of  the 
lakes  in  the  northeastern  region  of  the  state  and  along  the  river  bottoms  and 
creekbeds  that  bent  and  wiggled  throughout  the  territory.  So  acute  was  the 
shortage  of  wood  that,  as  on  other  parts  of  the  prairies  and  plains,  dried 
buffalo  chips  and  twisted  grass  sometimes  were  the  only  fuels  available  and 


sod  the  only  building  material. 


To  a  great  extent  the  history  of  modern  settlement  in  this  sea  of  grass  can 
be  told  in  trees,  for  they  were  among  the  first  and  most  radical  alterations 


introduced  into  the  land  by  man.  The  first  trees  planted  in  South  Dakota 
were  put  into  the  ground  "helter-skelter"  by  eager  pioneers.  Tree  seedlings 
from  many  sources  were  transported  long  distances  by  covered  wagons  or 
grown  from  seed  and  a  few  of  the  early  plantings  were  started  from 
wildlings  found  growing  along  the  river  bottoms.  These  hardy  pioneer  souls 
had  never  heard  of  the  sciences  of  soils  and  silvics.  How  were  they  to  know 
about  the  delicate  balance  between  soils  and  species?  How  were  they  to 

|.jW  know  they  were  bound  to  fail?  Dakota  forestry  was  born  in  their  enthusi- 

II  asm,  not  their  know-how  or  lack  of  it. 

There  were  a  good  many  incentives  enacted  by  Congress,  the  Dakota 

C  Territorial  government,  and  later  by  the  South  Dakota  state  legislature  to 

encourage  them  in  that  enthusiasm.  Most  notable  was  the  Timber  Culture 
Act  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1873  and  the  Tree  Bounty  passed  by  the  state 
legislature  in  1890.  In  1884,  with  the  highest  hopes  and  best  of  intentions, 
they  formed  the  Dakota  Horticulture  and  Forestry  Association  to  promote 
and  encourage  tree  planting  on  the  plains. 

There  was  one  great  forested  island  in  this  treelessness— the  Black  Hills. 
These  rugged  mountains  are  far  more  ancient  than  the  near-by  Rockies.  At 
one  time  they  supported  a  hardwood  forest  which  a  changing  climate 
converted  to  almost  pure  stands  of  Ponderosa  Pine.  Today  the  birch,  aspen, 
and  oak— remnants  of  the  old  hardwood  forest— are  growing,  few  in  num- 
bers, at  lower  elevations  along  the  stream  banks. 

During  the  summer  of  1874  General  George  Custer  made  his  historic 
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march  into  the  Black  Hills  from  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  and  substantiated 
the  rumor  that  there  was  gold  in  "them  thar  hills."  When  Custer's  discovery 
reached  the  eastern  newspapers  it  was  not  long  before  the  Hills  were 
crawling  with  prospectors  searching  for  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow.  Overnight,  a  peaceful,  tranquil,  virgin  forest  "untouched  by  man 
since  time  immemorial"  was  crawling  with  people  like  ants  out  of  a  broken 
heap.  Cities  and  towns  appeared  overnight.  Huge  factories  to  convert  ore 
into  yellow  gold  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  in  almost  every  canyon. 

And  the  boom  of  the  gold  rush  had  its  effect  on  the  forest.  The  veins  of 
gold  went  deep  into  the  mountains  and  so  did  the  mine  shafts.  The  demand 
for  mine  timbers  and  construction  lumber  encouraged  a  small  horde  of  saw 
millers  to  take  to  the  Hills  along  with  the  gold  seekers.  Clear-cutting  and 
wild  fires  were  widespread.  Sores  were  opened  up  on  the  slopes  of  the  Black 
Hills  that  will  still  be  many  years  in  healing.  Conservative  estimates  of  the 
drain  on  the  forests  during  this  period  total  over  one  and  a  half  billion  board 
feet  of  timber. 

The  gold  veins  petered  out  one  by  one  and  the  gold  pan  barely 
produced  wages.  The  Gold  Rush  Days  slowly  ground  to  a  halt.  Gold  camps 
became  ghost  towns  and  Mother  Nature's  erasers— time,  weather  and 
decay— began  to  set  the  stage  for  a  new  scene.  With  the  exception  of  the 
world-famous  Homestake  Gold  Mine  at  Lead,  South  Dakota,  more  gold  was 
probably  sunk  into  the  Black  Hills  than  was  ever  taken  out. 

In  1889,  fifteen  years  after  Custer  started  it  all,  South  Dakota  became  the 
fortieth  state  to  join  the  Union.  Life  was  becoming  peaceful  and  prosperous 
by  spurts.  The  ranchers  and  the  "Hon-Yockers"  were  having  their  differ- 
ences as  homesteads  and  the  plow  invaded  the  grass  lands  and  the  open 
range  was  introduced  to  barb  wire. 

The  Indian  had  one  more  fling  when  the  "Messiah  Craze"  and  the  ghost 
dance  swept  the  Sioux  Nation  in  its  last  bold  attempt  to  restore  the  red  man 
to  his  heritage.  The  drums  stopped  beating  and  the  dancing  ceased  when 
Big  Foot  and  his  band  were  massacred  at  the  Battle  of  Wounded  Knee  and 
Chief  Sitting  Bull  met  his  fate  on  the  Grand  River.  » 

Along  with  statehood,  South  Dakota  was  in  the  forestry  business.  The 
School  sections  in  the  Black  Hills  area,  granted  to  the  state  by  Congress 
upon  statehood,  contained  beautiful  stands  of  commercial  Ponderosa  pine. 
The  rest  of  the  Black  Hills  was  still  a  part  of  the  public  domain  and  at  the 
stroke  of  his  pen  on  February  22,  1897,  President  Grover  Cleveland  created 
the  Black  Hills  Forest  Reserve. 

With  their  sleeves  rolled  up,  Federal  foresters  took  up  the  task  of  forest 
protection,  management  and  propagation— an  important  milestone  in  the 
forest  history  of  the  United  States.  In  1898,  the  historic  Case  No.  1  timber 
sale  was  made  by  the  United  States  government  to  the  Homestake  Mining 
Company,  the  first  sale  where  regulated  cutting  was  done  under  the 
supervision  of  trained  foresters.  In  1905,  the  Black  Hills  Forest  Reserve  was 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  Interior  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
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ture  to  be  one  of  the  first  forested  areas  to  be  administered  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service. 

There  were  thus  two  major  landowners  in  the  Black  Hills  Forest 
Reserve,  the  State  of  South  Dakota  and  the  United  States  government.  Both 
the  state  and  Federal  foresters  recognized  the  problem  of  administering 
scattered  tracts  of  forest  lands  within  the  forest  reserve,  so  they  began 
negotiations  in  1900  to  exchange  land  and  10  years  later  a  formal  contract 
was  drawn  up.  According  to  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  dated  January 
17,  1910,  the  State  of  South  Dakota  relinquished  all  rights  to  60,143.92  acres 
of  school  lands  within  the  Black  Hills  in  lieu  of  47,937.65  acres  of  forest 
lands  in  Custer  County  and  12,212.17  acres  of  lands  in  Harding  County. 

In  1912  the  "in  lieu"  school  lands  in  Custer  County  were  designated  as 
the  Custer  State  Forest  although  they  were  primarily  grazing  lands.  George 
W.  Roskie  was  appointed  Forest  Supervisor  of  the  new  state  forests  by  the 
Commissioner  of  School  and  Public  lands.  Roskie's  job  was  to  manage  the 
newly-exchanged  forest  lands  and  to  protect  from  fire  all  state  and  private- 
ly-owned lands  in  the  Black  Hills  area.  The  newly-appointed  Forest 
Supervisor  established  his  headquarters  in  Custer  State  Forest  in  the 
abandoned  buildings  of  the  Ivanhoe  Mining  Company.  Little  is  known  of 
Roskie's  background  or  training. 

In  1913  the  South  Dakota  State  Legislature  established  a  state  game 
reserve  within  the  boundaries  of  Custer  State  Forest.  The  state  game 
warden  was  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  game  reserve  functions  of 
the  state  forest.  A  game-tight  fence  8  feet  high  was  built  around  the  borders 
of  the  forest  with  prison  labor.  In  the  ensuing  years  buffalo,  antelope, 
mountain  goats,  elk,  deer,  big  horn  sheep  and  wild  turkeys  were  stocked  in 
the  game  reserve. 

South  Dakota's  first  organized  forest  fire  protection  program  began  in  the 
two  State  Forests.  Four  rangers  were  located  in  strategic  stations  in  the 
Custer  State  Forest  and  one  part-time  lookout  patrolman  constantly  combed 
the  skyline  during  the  fire  season  in  search  of  tell-tale  smoke.  To  assist  the 
lookout-patrolman  a  fire  tower  was  erected  on  Sheep  Mountain  later  to  be 
named  Mt.  Coolidge.  An  elaborate  "ground  line"  telephone  communica- 
tion system  was  established  that  linked  the  Forest  Supervisor  and  his 
rangers  with  the  lookout  on  Sheep  Mountain  and  fire  fighters  from  local 
ranches  and  towns.  Fire  trails  were  laid  out  and  large  fire  tool  caches  were 
maintained  throughout  the  forest.  To  the  north  in  Harding  County  one 
ranger  was  stationed  to  protect  the  Harding  State  Forest  which  comprised 
14,360  acres.  The  state  at  this  time  received  token  payments  from  the 
federal  government  under  the  Weeks  Law. 

The  first  timber  sale  was  sold  from  Custer  State  Forest  in  1916  to  the 
Warren  Lamb  Lumber  Company  of  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota.  The  sale 
comprised  25  million  feet  of  Ponderosa  pine  at  the  stumpage  price  of 
$2.00  m.b.  ft.  Shortly  after  the  contract  was  executed  local  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  officials  declared  the  sale  a  "tresspass"  on  the  grounds  that  Congress 
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had  not  as  yet  unwound  the  red  tape  that  was  still  binding  the  old  land 
exchange.  The  logging  was  not  deterred,  however,  and  the  following  year  a 
narrow-gauge  railroad  track  was  constructed  from  Fairburn  to  Custer  State 
Forest.  A  second  timber  sale  was  contracted  in  1919  with  the  same  Rapid 
City  firm  for  an  additional  20  million  board  feet  with  a  rise  in  the  stumpage 
price  to  $2.50/m.b.f.  For  the  next  few  years  the  State  forest  was  a  bustle  of 
activity.  Cussing  teamsters  and  sweating  horses  covered  the  mountain  sides. 
Track  crews  were  kept  constantly  on  the  go  blasting  out  new  roadbeds  up 
the  next  draw  and  pulling  up  the  steel  from  the  last  logging  chance.  A 
wheezing  little  steam  engine  with  its  screeching  whistle  was  either  leaving 
with  a  new  load  of  logs  or  returning  with  its  empty  cars.  Each  night  200 
tired  loggers  returned  to  their  camp  in  the  wilderness  to  eat  heartily  and 
rest  up  for  the  next  day's  toil.  Logging  continued  around  the  calendar 
except  for  the  months  of  June  and  July  when  timber  felling  was  halted  to 
prevent  excessive  losses  in  lumber  grade  from  blue  staining. 

W.  A.  Nevin  was  appointed  Forest  Supervisor  in  1918  to  succeed  Roskie. 
Nevin  was,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  a  Custer  resident  and  a  former 
State  Legislator.  Though  not  a  trained  forester,  he  was  methodical.  Timber 
stands  marked  under  the  supervision  of  Nevin  are  to  this  day  used  as 
examples  of  sustained  yield  management  and  selective  harvesting. 

Peter  Norbeck,  the  prairie  statesman,  was  elected  Governor  of  South 
Dakota  in  1916  and  was  to  become  the  driving  force  behind  South  Dakota 
conservation.  Through  Governor  Norbeck's  efforts  Custer  State  Forest  was 
redesignated  as  Custer  State  Park  in  1919,  and  the  Custer  State  Park  Board 
was  created  to  administer  the  operation  and  management  of  the  park  and  to 
purchase  the  lands  in  the  park  from  the  Department  of  School  and  Public 
Lands.  Norbeck  later  became  the  United  States  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  was  a  major  spokesman  for  conservation  in  Washington  as  well  as  at 
home. 

During  a  dry  spell  in  August  of  1919  a  spark  from  the  fire  box  of  the 
Warren  Lamb  logging  engine  started  a  forest  fire  that  spread  from  Old 
Camp  No.  1  on  Galena  Creek  to  Barnes  Canyon.  It  burned  over  500  acres  of 
mature  Ponderosa  pine.  The  fire  which  became  known  as  the  Barnes 
Canyon  Fire  was  controlled  late  in  the  afternoon  on  the  same  day  it  was 
started.  The  fire  line  was  completely  surrounded  by  almost  a  solid  line  of  fire 
fighters  that  evening  which  indicates  that  there  must  have  been  a  large 
number  of  people  in  the  area. 

Barnes  Canyon  was  salvaged  logged  the  following  winter  by  Warren 
Lamb.  During  the  springs  of  1920  and  1921  the  burned  over  area  was 
replanted  successfully  to  Ponderosa  pine  obtained  from  the  Bessey  Nursery 
at  Halsey,  Nebraska. 

Theodore  Shoemaker  was  appointed  to  succeed  Nevin  as  Forest  Super- 
visor in  1920.  Shoemaker  was  an  ex-sheriff,  cow-puncher,  and  one  of  the 
early  rangers  to  be  hired  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  Shoemaker 
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continued  the  administration  of  the  timber  sales  and  furthered  the  fire 
protection  program. 

But  logging  practices  in  Custer  State  Forest  were  not  always  according 
to  the  best  forestry  principles.  The  Galena  Creek  drainage  and  the  Bear 
Gulch  drainage  were  practically  clear-cut.  It  will  take  years  of  costly  timber 
stand  improvement  work  to  convert  these  drainages  again  to  self-sustaining 
timber  units.  The  South  Dakota  Legislature  recognized  the  logging  problem 
in  Custer  State  Park  and  in  1927  a  law  was  passed  limiting  the  cutting  of 
timber  to  100,000  board  feet.  But  administratively,  all  logging  in  the  park 
was  halted.  For  the  next  few  years  the  black  eye  suffered  by  forestry  in 
Galena  Creek  and  Bear  Gulch  Creek  was  acquired  by  anyone  who  labeled 
his  profession  as  "forester"  in  South  Dakota. 

The  Depression  and  the  drought  hit  South  Dakota  and  her  sister  states  of 
the  plains  hard.  The  first  real  need  and  the  first  real  incentive  for  planting 
trees  on  the  plains  came  during  the  drought  years.  The  entire  Great  Plains 
from  the  Canadian  border  through  the  Texas  Panhandle  was  a  disaster  area. 
The  land  was  blowing  before  the  fierce  northern  winter  blasts  and  the  hot 
southern  summer  winds. 

In  1935,  the  Great  Plains  Agricultural  Council  met  to  find  some  way  to 
combat  the  dust  storms  that  raged  through  a  200  mile  wide  belt  from 
Canada  through  Texas.  The  greatest  problem,  the  Council  said,  was  that  of 
erosion,  which  could  be  stopped  by  permanent  vegetative  cover.  An 
immediate  controversy  arose  over  whether  a  massive  shelterbelt  program  of 
tree  planting  could  cut  down  the  force  of  the  winds  and  the  erosion  of  the 
soils  of  the  plains. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition,  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Project  started  in 
1936,  and  it  continued  until  1942  when  a  combination  of  more  adequate 
rainfall,  World  War  II,  and  a  changing  economy  ended  it.  By  that  time,  200 
million  trees  and  shrubs  had  been  planted  on  30,000  farms  in  the  200-mile 
wide  belt.  The  shelterbelts  planted  would  stretch  18,600  miles  end  to  end. 
From  1934  to  1941,  tree  stocks  sales  climbed  from  123,000  to  about  600,000 
trees  a  year.  A  selection  of  about  13  different  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  was 
offered.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  price  of  Ponderosa  pine  and  Red 
cedar  in  1940  was  $1.25  per  hundred.   The  1959  price  was  $3.10. ) 

The  goal  of  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  Project  was  never  realized,  in 
spite  of  the  magnitude  of  its  accomplishment.  Its  goal  was  to  plant  two 
parallel  10-row  shelterbelts  in  each  section  to  protect  against  the  north  and 
south  winds.  Between  the  parallel  belts  were  to  be  three-  to  five-row 
intermediate  belts,  and  cross  belts  of  the  same  width  were  to  be  planted  at 
right  angles  to  the  basic  and  intermediate  belts.  The  only  two  places  in 
South  Dakota  where  this  was  achieved  were  near  Hecla  and  Forestburg. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  however,  even  the  most  steadfast  critics 
agreed  that  trees  could  be  grown  on  the  Great  Plains,  and  that  they  helped 
greatly  to  conserve  soil  and  water. 

Practically  no  forestry  was  practiced  in  Custer  State  Park  after  1927. 
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Stagnation  of  the  overmature  stands  was  much  in  evidence  and  annual 
losses  from  disease  and  insects  were  high.  Dead  snags  everywhere  invited 
lightning  fires. 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  a  number  of  people  and  organizations 
who  saw  the  need  for  a  forestry  program,  particularly  a  timber  management 
program  in  Custer  State  Park,  and  a  comprehensive  park  development 
program,  the  Legislature,  in  1945,  incorporated  the  Park  Board  in  the 
Game,  Fish  and  Parks  Commission,  giving  it  over-all  supervision  over 
game,  fish,  parks  and  forestry  matters.  The  office  of  the  State  Forester  was 
simultaneously  created  to  supervise  park  and  forestry  activities  of  both  the 
Game,  Fish  and  Parks  Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  School  and 
Public  Lands.  (The  State  Forester  is  hired  by  the  Game,  Fish  and  Parks 
Commission  with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  School  and  Public 
Lands. )  The  Forestry  Division,  financed  from  Game,  Fish  and  Parks  revenue 
was  made  responsible  for  all  forestry  activities  including  fire  protection, 
timber  management,  parks  development,  forest  and  parks  law  enforcement 
and  tree  distribution.  The  "Tree  Fund"  and  all  of  the  tree  distribution 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  were  transferred  to  the  State 
Forester  by  this  same  legislature. 

Frank  I.  Rockwell,  long  time  State  Extension  Forester,  was  appointed  as 
the  first  State  Forester  in  1946.  Rockwell  embarked  on  an  ambitious 
program.  Fire  protection  and  timber  management  were  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  Harry  R.  Woodward,  Assistant  Forester,  who  had  a  staff  of 
two  foresters.  A  timber  survey  was  initiated  on  lands  in  Custer  State  Park 
under  the  guidance  of  Irving  H.  Moore.  Game  Wardens  were  appointed 
Fire  Wardens  in  forested  areas  and  were  made  responsible  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  forest  fire  laws  and  the  supervision  and  direction  of  forest  fire 
suppression  in  their  respective  districts. 

By  1947,  Rockwell  had  completed  a  study  of  the  forestry  problems  in 
Custer  State  Park.  Based  upon  his  recommendations  the  1947  legislature  i 

directed  that  the  timber  in  Custer  State  Park  be  placed  under  sustained 
yield  management.  A  maximum  annual  harvest  of  six  million  board  feet  was 
imposed.  Some  opposition  to  the  bill  was  voiced  but  the  measure  passed 
both  houses  without  a  dissenting  note. 

Soon  after  the  1947  law  was  passed  the  division  set  out  to  conduct 
surveys  and  make  plans  for  harvest.  Logging  units  were  laid  out  on  natural 
drainages  and  property  lines  were  carefully  laid  out  so  that  intermingled 
tracts  of  School  timber  and  Park  timber  could  be  sold  separately.  Consider- 
able study  and  research  was  done  to  determine  what  policies  and  practices 
would  best  apply  to  this  recreational  area  which  is  visited  by  a  million 
people  a  year. 

The  1947  Legislature  authorized  the  counties  of  the  state  to  budget 
money  and  levy  taxes  for  fire  protection  and  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
Forester  and  local  governments  in  developing  a  cooperative  program  for 
suppression.  This  legislation,  in  effect,  enabled  the  local  governments,  the 
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counties  and  the  state  to  combine  forces  in  a  comprehensive  program  that 
individually  they  were  not  capable  of  financing.  Within  a  few  years,  highly 
mobile  jeep  and  truck  tankers  were  headquartered  in  most  of  the  major 
communities  in  the  Black  Hills  area.  Purchased  by  state  and  county  funds 
and  manned  and  maintained  by  the  volunteer  department,  these  fire  units 
were  the  answer  to  a  badly  needed  frontal  attack  on  the  fire  problem  in  the 
Black  Hills. 

Harry  R.  Woodward,  a  member  of  Rockwell's  early  team  of  forest 
managers,  was  named  state  forester  in  1948.  A  reorganization  of  the  division 
soon  followed  and  four  sections  were  established,  each  with  its  own  major 
function  and  headed  by  an  assistant  state  forester.  Timber  management  was 
handled  by  Walter  J.  Fillmore;  fire  protection  by  Gareth  C.  Moon  (a  future 
state  forester  of  Montana);  tree  distribution  by  M.  K.  (Red)  Meines;  and 
park  development  by  Walter  E.  Begalka.  Each  section  chief  had  his  own 
staff  of  field  workers. 

Great  progress  was  made  by  Woodward's  team  in  the  years  that 
followed.  In  1949  the  Black  Hills  Forest  Fire  Protection  District  was 
created.  Permits  were  required  in  order  to  set  any  open  fire.  The  "Keep 
South  Dakota  Green"  program  was  launched  in  1950  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  Department  of  Game,  Fish  and  Parks  and  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Now  an  independent  association,  "Keep  South 
Dakota  Green,"  has  been  a  valuable  local  ally  to  Smokey  Bear  in  keeping 
people  aware  of  the  dangers  of  fire. 

Through  land  exchanges  with  the  Federal  Government  in  1951  the 
acreage  of  Custer  State  Park  was  increased  to  69,004.  In  the  same  year  the 
legislature  made  its  first  appropriation  for  the  support  of  forestry  and  parks. 

The  Farm  Forestry  Program  was  established  in  South  Dakota  by  the 
1953  legislature  which  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  State  Forester  to 
cooperate  with  owners  of  private  lands  who  requested  technical  assistance 
in  the  management  of  their  woodlands.  During  the  first  few  years  the 
program  was  centered  in  the  Black  Hills  where  the  harvesting  of  saw  log 
timber  was  of  prime  concern.  By  the  summer  of  1954,  only  320  acres  in  two 
ownerships  had  participated  in  the  program,  due  mainly  to  a  poor  lumber 
market. 

The  total  commercial  forest  land  in  the  state  under  private  ownership  is 
596,000  acres,  or  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  forested  land  in  the  state  of 
this  223,000  acres  alone  is  situated  in  the  Black  Hills  region. 

Efforts  to  provide  adequate  technical  assistance  in  the  management  of 
private  forest  lands  was  not  fruitful  until  1956,  when  a  forester  was  added  to 
the  staff  of  the  Forestry  and  Parks  Division  to  handle  the  Farm  Forestry 
Program  on  a  full-time  basis. 

Today,  well  over  10,000  acres  of  private  forest  lands  are  under  sustained 
yield  management  in  cooperation  with  the  state  forester.  The  basic  tenets  of 
the  program  are  that  the  farmer:  (1)  manage  his  own  lands  with  assistance 
from  the  farm  forester;   (2)   cut  and  sell  products  removed  on  an  annual 
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basis  whenever  possible;  and  ( 3 )  use  farm  labor  as  much  as  possible.  These 
rules  provide  for  the  best  management  and  provide  the  highest  financial 
return  to  the  farmer. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (Soil  Bank)  brought  out  the  need  for  great 
quantities  of  trees  to  be  planted  in  the  conservation  reserve.  Congress 
appropriated  money  to  be  made  available  through  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
to  the  state  foresters  for  increased  tree  and  shrub  production.  In  November 
1956,  the  Game,  Fish,  and  Parks  Commission,  after  reviewing  proposals 
from  South  Dakota  commercial  nurseries,  signed  an  agreement  with  the  U. 
S.  Forest  Service  for  the  establishment  of  a  conifer  nursery  in  the  state.  The 
Federal  Government  provided  100  per  cent  of  the  money  for  establishment, 
administration,  production  costs,  facilities,  machinery,  seed  collection  and 
distribution  of  Soil  Bank  trees. 

In  April  of  1957,  the  Department  purchased  a  quarter  section  in 
Codington  County,  northwest  of  Watertown  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Big 
Sioux  River.  The  nursery  site  was  selected  after  soils  and  water  analysis 
studies  were  made  in  44  counties.  The  nursery  was  dedicated  as  the  Big 
Sioux  Conifer  Nursery  in  July  of  1957. 

The  Big  Sioux  Conifer  Nursery  is  designed  to  produce  3  million  conifers 
in  five  basic  species:  Eastern  red  cedar,  Rocky  Mountain  juniper,  Ponderosa 
pine,  Colorado  blue  spruce  and  Black  Hills  spruce. 

Since  1945,  when  the  state  forester  took  over  the  Clarke-McNary  tree 
distribution  program,  approximately  35  million  trees  have  been  distributed 
by  the  department.  This  program  continues  to  grow  each  year  as  tree  dis- 
tribution techniques  are  streamlined  and  tree  stock  quality  is  improved. 
Locally  grown  conifers  from  the  State  Conifer  Nursery  will  also  be  a  tre- 
mendous benefit  to  the  tree  distribution  program. 

The  fire-fighting  force  has  been  steadily  mechanized,  recreational  de- 
velopment of  the  state's  forest  lands  is  proceeding  apace,  management  of 
the  state-owned  timber  is  now  on  an  even  keel  and  farm  forestry  is  being 
strengthened  to  do  its  job. 

There  is  a  story  about  Paul  Bunyan  and  his  woods  boss,  Hels  Jackson. 

They  had  a  little  misunderstanding  on  Upside-Down  Mountain  one  day 
and  the  two  loggers  had  a  fight  that  lasted  for  half  an  hour.  When  the  two 
men  finally  shook  hands  and  the  dust  settled,  Upside-Down  Mountain  was 
unrecognizable  and  had  been  pushed  300  miles  east.  Years  later,  a  roving 
band  of  Indians  passing  near  this  unique  mound  of  earth  renamed  it  "Paha 
Sapa"  which  in  the  language  of  the  white  man  means  the  "Black  Hills."  The 
spot  where  Upside-Down  Mountain  stood  now  goes  by  the  name  of  Jackson 
Hole. 

After  the  fight  was  over,  Bunyan  was  resting  along  the  Missouri  River 
near  the  spot  where  the  borders  of  South  and  North  Dakota  would  someday 
meet.  He  amused  himself  by  twirling  a  double-bitted  axe  around  his  head. 
Faster  and  faster  the  axe  whirled  and  before  Paul  knew  what  he  was  doing 
he  had  "clear-cut"  the  massive  forest  of  giant  redwood  trees  that  grew  all 
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over  the  Dakotas.  To  this  day,  whenever  a  breeze  blows  in  South  Dakota,  if 
you  listen  well,  you  can  hear  the  mournful  cry  of  the  ghost  trees  of  that 
by-gone  forest  that  the  mighty  Bunyan  laid  to  ruin. 

Who  knows?  Maybe  if  forestry  does  its  job,  some  of  that  ghost  forest, 
long  gone  from  the  Dakota  hills,  will  come  back  some  day. 


CHAPTER  53 

Nebraska:  Trees  in  the  Sand  Hills 


As  we  have  already  seen,  there  was  probably  a  longer  and  more 
sustained  interest  in  Nebraska  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  planting  of 
trees  to  anchor  homesteads  against  the  prairie  winds. 

J.  Sterling  Morton  had  done  much  to  get  trees  planted  on  the  farmsteads 
in  Eastern  Nebraska  during  the  early  days  of  the  terriroty. 

And  just  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Bessey,  while 
Professor  of  Botany  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  had  for  several  years 
advocated  planting  trees  in  the  sand  hills.  Through  his  influence,  in  1891, 
small  Federal  plantings  were  made  of  Jack,  Scotch,  and  Austrian  pines  near 
Swan  Lake  in  southwestern  Holt  County. 

In  1902,  at  Dr.  Bessey's  urging  the  Nebraska  National  Forest  was 
established  in  Thomas  and  Cherry  Counties.  A  nursery  was  established  in 
his  name  and  evergreen  plantings  were  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  to  ranchers  living  west  of  the  100th  meridian. 

As  in  so  many  other  state  forestry  efforts  however,  it  took  the  Clarke- 
McNary  Act  to  spark  a  concerted  new  program  in  forestry  in  Nebraska. 

Organized  extension  work  in  farm  forestry  was  started  in  Nebraska  after 
Clarke-McNary  provided  financial  assistance  to  cooperating  states  for  exten- 
sion teaching  in  farm  forestry  to  encourage  tree  planting,  forest  protection, 
forest  fire  prevention,  and  in  the  establishment  of  demonstration  plantings. 

The  extension  service  of  the  University  was  designated  as  the  forestry 
agency  of  the  state  for  funds  under  the  Act. 

One  full  time  extension  forester  was  employed  late  in  1926.  Late  in  1934 
an  additional  extension  forester  was  also  hired  to  assist  with  educational 
work.  From  1940  to  1957  the  work  was  carried  on  by  one  forester. 

The  first  tree  distribution  in  Nebraska  under  the  program  came  in  April, 
1926:  33,900  trees  were  distributed  to  96  co-operators  in  44  counties. 
Production  gradually  increased,  reaching  a  maximum  in  1960  when  2,016,225 
trees  were  shipped. 

From  1926  to  1960  inclusive,  a  total  of  38,270,976  trees  and  shrubs  were 
made  available  in  Nebraska  under  the  Clarke-McNary  effort. 

Then  came  the  Dust  Bowl  of  the  '30's  and  the  tree  planters  found 
themselves  with  still  another  challenge. 

From  1936  through  1942,  the  regional  headquarters  for  the  Shelterbelt 
project  were  at  Lincoln.  Drought,  plowed  up  prairies  and  plains,  and  the 
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wide  open  sweep  of  land  stretching  from  the  Dakotas  to  the  Texas 
Panhandle  gave  the  plains  winds  free  license  to  rip  up  America's  heart  land. 
In  a  couple  of  years  time  a  monumental  quantity  of  rich  prairie  top  soil  had 
blown  out  to  sea  or  up  into  the  upper  reaches  of  the  atmosphere  only  to 
come  down  thousands  of  miles  from  home. 

During  the  eight  years  the  Shelterbelt  was  in  operation,  4,168  miles  of 
windbreaks  were  planted  on  6,944  farms  in  Nebraska.  This  resulted  in 
51,621  acres  of  plantings  and  29,419,036  trees.  First  year  losses  were  heavy 
and  another  16,000,000  trees  were  needed  as  replacements  during  the 
eight-year  period. 

Heaviest  plantings  in  Nebraska  were  in  Antelope,  Holt,  Custer,  and 
Pierce  counties,  sandy  regions  heavily  subject  to  severe  wind  erosion.  In  that 
part  of  the  country,  at  least,  Shelterbelt  was  fairly  successful. 

Despite  its  preoccupation  with  trees  for  over  a  century,  however, 
Nebraska  lacked  an  official  forestry  agency  in  the  State  Government. 

In  1957  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  set  up  the 
office  of  State  Forester  at  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  duties  of  State  Forester  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Extension  Forester 
serving  in  this  dual  role. 

Three  district  foresters  were  added  to  the  staff  the  same  year.  The  men 
serve  as  extension  foresters  as  well  as  service  foresters  and  each  is  responsi- 
ble for  about  20  counties. 

Since  the  state  forestry  program  has  been  in  effect  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  field  of  forest  management  and  marketing,  an  area 
that  had  been  neglected  in  the  past.  Agreements  with  six  rural  fire  districts 
have  been  drawn  up  to  assist  in  handling  wildland  fires.  Forestry  work  on 
small  watersheds  has  increased  greatly,  and  trees  continue  to  be  planted  for 
windbreak  purposes  in  record  numbers. 

In  Nebraska  there  is  now  a  genuine  interest  in  the  commercial  aspects  of 
Ijrfg  forestry.  The  interest  covers  a  broad  field  from  production  of  walnut  for 

furniture  building  to  the  chipping  of  low  quality  materials  for  livestock 
beddings  and  chip  board  manufacturing. 

OBut  it  is  in  the  field  of  re-forestation  that  Nebraska  historically  made  her 
greatest  contribution  to  the  development  of  American  forestry.  And  it  is  in 
this  field  that  she  still  excels. 
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CHAPTER  54 

Kansas:  From  Planting  to  Management 

As  was  the  case  in  Nebraska  and  elsewhere  on  the  high  plains,  with 
passage  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  in  1924  and  the  coming  of  the  Shelterbelt 
program  in  the  1930's,  the  scale  of  forestry  in  Kansas  increased. 

Under  a  Clarke-McNary  Agreement  the  state  nursery  began  in  1928  to 
distribute  forest-tree  seedlings  for  use  in  planting  windbreaks  and  reforesta- 
tion, as  had  been  the  practice  at  earlier  state  nurseries. 

This  program  steadily  increased  from  10,572  seedlings  in  1928  to  868,000 
seedlings  in  1948.  From  1935  to  1942,  a  total  of  3,541  miles  of  windbreak 
were  planted  in  Kansas  under  the  Shelterbelt  program. 

In  1936,  Lloyd  Smith  was  appointed  as  the  first  Extension  Farm  Forester 
in  the  state.  He  was  employed  half  time  by  the  Kansas  State  University 
Extension  Division  and  half  time  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

One  of  Smith's  first  jobs  was  to  participate  in  a  state-wide  forest  survey 
made  by  Kansas  State  University  in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service. 

Although  the  position  of  Extension  Forester  has  been  continuous  since 
1936,  it  has  been  frequently  vacant  during  much  of  its  existence.  Because  of 
the  limited  abilities  of  one  man  to  cover  a  state  the  size  of  Kansas,  the  work 
has  been  mainly  confined  to  information  and  education.  To  supply  some  of 
the  research  needed  for  this  information  and  education,  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  appointed  a  full  time  research  forester  at  the 
University  in  1955.  ' 

In  1956,  the  University  Extension  Service  entered  into  five  co-operative 
agreements  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service: 

(1)  Soil  Bank  Tree  Distribution.  ... 

(2)  Clarke-McNary  Tree  Distribution.  ,jf 

( 3 )  Soil  Bank  Technical  Assistance. 

(4)  Co-operative  Forest  Management. 

(5)  The  Public  Law  566  Small  Watersheds  Program. 

The  state  was  divided  into  four  districts  and  four  technically  qualified 
District  Foresters  were  appointed  to  service  these  agreements.  They  also 
provide  specific  technical  assistance  to  all  requesting  landowners. 

Tree  seedlings  for  the  tree  distribution  program  are  obtained  from  both 
private  nurseries  and  the  Forest  Service  Nursery  at  Halsey,  Nebraska.  Tree 
distribution  at  present  is  averaging  around  one  million  trees  per  year. 
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In  February  of  1961,  Harold  Gallaher,  the  Extension  Forester,  was 
officially  designated  State  Forester. 

In  1962,  Kansas  State  University  added .  a  Cooperative  Fire  Control 
Program  to  its  other  forestry  activities.  Under  this  program,  rural  fire 
districts  are  assisted  with  organization,  fire  prevention,  fire  suppression 
training,  and  fire  equipment  needs. 

Since  the  original  four  district  positions  were  created,  forestry  specialists 
in  watershed  management,  forest  products  marketing  and  utilization,  and 
fire  control  have  been  added  to  the  staff. 

Until  recent  years  Kansas  was  concerned  with  tree  planting;  very  little 
with  forest  management. 

With  the  organizational  expansion  of  1956,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
forests  themselves  and  the  necessity  for  doing  something  with  Kansas' 
existing  woodlands  is  receiving  greater  recognition. 

The  people  of  Kansas  have  begun  to  place  their  stamp  of  approval  on 
genuine  state  forestry  effort. 


PART  V:  FARMLAND  FORESTRY 

CHAPTER  55 

Ohio:  Experiments  in  Forestry 


The  great  genius  of  the  American  political  system  is  its  pragmatism.  It  is 
nothing  if  not  flexible  and  no  better  example  of  that  flexibility  at  work  can 
be  found  than  in  the  field  of  forestry. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  interplay  between  the  states  and  the 
Federal  Government  has  led  gradually  toward  a  continental  forest  policy. 
The  same  phenomenon  can  be  studied  at  work  within  the  various  political 
systems  of  the  States  themselves. 

In  Ohio,  for  example,  after  the  first  Forestry  Bureau  died  in  its  infancy  in 
1900,  its  unperformed  duties  still  lingered  on  in  the  conscience  of  the 
legislature.  So  finally,  in  1906,  the  former  responsibilities  of  the  forestry 
bureau  were  transferred  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  the  State 
University.  In  a  good  many  other  states,  the  work  of  the  Experiment 
Stations  had  led  to  eventually  to  establishment  of  an  official  state  forestry 
agency.  But  in  Ohio  and  several  other  states  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  and  the  Experiment  Stations  themselves  were  actually  given  respon- 
sibility for  a  state  forestry  program.  A  few  states,  such  as  Iowa,  adopted 
even  more  ingenious  arrangements.  There,  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
became  the  responsible  state  agency. 

In  Ohio,  the  Experiment  Station  fared  much  better  than  the  old  Bureau 
in  winning  support  and  appropriations  from  the  Legislature.  The  Station's 
budget  only  came  to  $40,000,  and  the  $5,000  and  $8,000  appropriations  it 
received  for  its  new  forestry  work  in  1906  and  1907  were  undoubtedly 
welcome. 

The  Station  was  far  from  unaware  of  the  importance  of  forestry.  In  1904 
it  had  published  "The  Hardy  Catalpa  as  a  Farm  Crop"  and  in  1905 
"Forestry  Investigations"  by  W.  J.  Green  and  C.  W.  Waid.  But  despite  its 
enthusiasm  and  new  found  support,  the  Station  lacked  the  key  requisite  for 
success— trained  men. 

Graduates  from  the  new  forestry  schools  were  being  snatched  by  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  leaving  men  trained  only  in  botany,  agriculture  and 
horticulture. 

Professor  William  R.  Lazenby,  who  started  a  course  in  forestry  in  1907  at 
Ohio  State  University,  had  a  background  in  horticulture,  as  did  W.  J.  Green 
at  the  Experiment  Station.     Edmund  Secrest,  who  joined  the  staff  of  the 
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Station  in  1906,  was  a  graduate  of  Kansas  State  College  of  Agriculture  with 
some  forestry  experience  in  the  Forest  Service. 

What  these  pioneers  lacked  in  technical  knowledge  they  more  than 
made  up  for  in  perception  and  enthusiasm  and  they  had  the  courage  to 
admit  an  honest  mistake.  When  one  researcher  proved  Green  in  error  on 
the  durability  of  Catalpa  for  fence  posts,  Green  muttered:  "How  fortunate  I 
have  lived  to  see  this  error  corrected."  In  his  1907  report  on  the  forest 
conditions  in  Ohio  the  Station's  Director  issued  his  marching  orders: 
"The  work  of  the  Station  will  be  along  these  lines: 

"1.    Securing  information  relative  to  the  area  actually  in  forest  and 

the  conditions  of  the  forest. 

"2.    Obtaining  data  respecting  the  rate  of  growth  of  forest  trees  and 

the  conditions  favoring  such  growth. 

"3.    Endeavor  to  interest  the  farmers  of  the  state  in  the  preservation 

and  extension  of  their  forests. 

"4.    Study  the  forest  problems  peculiar  to  the  hill  counties  of  Ohio." 

He  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  using  the  forests  of  state  institutions 
and  colleges  as  experimental  areas,  suggested  the  need  for  state  forests,  and 
commented  on  the  effect  of  forest  removal  on  stream  flow. 

He  took  the  opportunity  to  put  men  in  the  woods  to  learn  new  facts.  But 
facts  come  slowly  in  forest  studies.  Even  in  1912  he  wrote,  "We  have  no 
previous  experience  upon  which  to  base  advice  to  woodland  owners.  We 
have  no  clear-cut  object  lessons,  nor  concrete  examples  of  woodland 
improvement.  The  woodlot  owner  may  take  the  forester  to  his  woodlot  and 
no  matter  how  efficient  the  latter  may  be  or  how  deeply  his  knowledge  may 
extend,  he  cannot  outline  a  specific  plan  of  improvement  based  upon 
definite  object  lessons  or  concrete  examples  because  such  do  not  exist  in 
America  today." 

Lack  of  specific  knowledge  fathered  a  great  variety  of  experiments, 
restricted  for  the  most  part  to  reforestation. 

Apart  from  the  Station,  a  School  of  Forestry  had  been  established  at 
Ohio  State  University  and  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  was 
passed  in  1912  which  provided  for  forest  tax  laws,  state  forests,  and  for 
conservation  districts. 

Early  writings  of  Thorne,  Green  and  Secrest  frequently  mentioned  the 
need  for  publicly-owned  forest  land  for  research  and  demonstration  pur- 
poses. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  an  attempt  was  made  in  1915  to 
purchase  one  or  more  tracts  for  state  forests.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000 
was  granted  for  two  areas,  the  Waterloo  State  Forests  of  221  acres  in  Athens 
County  and  the  Dean  State  Forest  of  1,500  acres  in  central  Lawrence 
County.  These  hilly  tracts  included  open  idle  land  and  second  growth 
hardwood  forest  about  50  years  old.  A  good  many  plantations  were 
established  on  both. 

In   1921,   the   legislature   provided  that    (1)    the   head   of   the   forestry 
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department  at  the  Experiment  Station  should  be  named  State  Forester;  (2) 
$10,000  be  appropriated  for  forest  fire  control  in  accordance  with  a 
completely  new  set  of  laws,  and  (3)  $50,000  be  made  available  for  the 
purchase  of  idle  lands  for  new  state  forests. 

The  bill  apparently  had  opponents  of  some  importance  and  a  price  had 
to  be  paid  for  its  passage.  Faded  newspaper  clippings  indicate  a  curious 
relationship  between  the  fortunes  of  the  bill  and  a  new  judgeship  in  a 
northeastern  Ohio  city.  Smoky  hotel  rooms,  midnight  phone  calls,  and  a 
good  deal  of  legislative  haggling  all  worked  together  to  bring  about 
successful  passage  of  the  bill. 

As  the  1930  Depression  took  its  toll,  funds  for  State  Forest  acquisition 
were  cut  off. 

But  the  programs  of  FDR's  New  Deal  had  a  profound  impact  upon  the 
fortunes  of  Ohio  forestry.  The  CCC  made  invaluable  improvements 
throughout  the  State  Forests,  and  in  1939  the  Division  of  Forestry  was  given 
three  parcels  of  marginal  land  totaling  40,000  acres  which  had  been 
acquired  under  the  Resettlement  Administration.  The  tracts  were  complete 
with  recreational  facilities  and  ranger  stations.  But  there  was  no  money  to 
operate  them. 

The  legislature  would  not  meet  for  over  a  year.  A  Republican  Emergen- 
cy Board  was  asked  reluctantly  for  funds  for  the  operation  of  a  New  Deal 
project.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  were  loaned  with  specific  instructions 
to  pay  the  amount  back  from  earnings  before  the  fall  of  1940.  To  every- 
body's surprise  the  deadline  was  met.  The  next  two  years,  however,  were 
filled  with  financial  worries.  Receipts  from  cabin  rentals,  timber  sales,  and 
state  park  concession  stands  were  quickly  deposited  in  the  rotary  fund, 
hoping  they  would  equal  the  accumulated  bills. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  considerable  expansion  in  the  Division's 
responsibilities— a  tendency  opposed  by  some  groups.  But  it  seemed  as 
though  the  expansionists  were  winning  out;  for  example,  fire  control  was 
expanded  from  1/2  million  to  5  million  acres  and  the  station  no  longer 
seemed  an  adequate  place  to  lodge  responsibility  for  state  forestry. 

In  1945  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  to  create  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  but  there  was  insufficient  agreement  on  the  substance  of 
the  bill  to  get  it  passed. 

A  stronger  effort  was  made  in  1947  when  identical  bills  were  introduced 
in  both  houses.  Both  died  in  committee.  Not  until  1949  was  there  a  large 
enough  majority  in  both  houses  to  pass  the  bill.  No  one  was  sure  that 
forestry  would  fare  better  in  a  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  but  there 
appeared  to  be  increasing  general  agreement  that  it  would  not  continue  to 
grow  at  the  Station.  The  bill  passed  on  August  11,  1949. 

Under  the  new  statute  research  in  forestry  would  remain  at  the  Station 
and  the  incumbent  state  forester  would  remain  as  the  first  chief  of  the  new 
Division  of  Forestry. 

With  this  stride  forward,  a  new  life  seemed  to  come  back  to  all  those 
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forestry  interests  in  Ohio  which  had  pioneered  one  of  the  nation's  first  state 
forestry  efforts  back  in  1885. 

The  Ohio  Forestry  Association,  for  example,  had  managed  to  survive 
through  all  those  years  despite  a  negligible  impact  upon  public  opinion  or 
official  policy  in  the  state.  But  with  passage  of  the  1947  act  it  found  new  life, 
broadened  its  interests  to  include  water,  soil,  wildlife,  and  recreation,  as 
well  as  forestry,  and  has  become  one  of  the  most  effective  state  associations 
in  the  country. 

Its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  1947  legislation  were  bolstered  substantially 
by  assistance  from  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  and  the  Charles 
Lathrop  Pack  Foundation  which  surveyed  forestry  administration  in  the 
state  prior  to  enactment  of  the  1947  bill  and  made  recommendations  to 
improve  its  effectiveness. 

With  the  creation  of  the  new  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Ohio 
forestry  surged  forward.  The  state  forest  fire  control  program  expanded  to 
cover  about  5  million  acres  of  woodland.  Management  and  reforestation 
programs  were  instituted.  Assistance  to  woodlot  owners  was  steadily  ex- 
panded. And  recreational  development  was  accelerated. 

Today,  Ohio  forestry  is  no  longer  a  step-child  of  state  government.  It 
has  developed  the  sinews  of  maturity. 


CHAPTER  56 

Indiana:  The  Coming  Test 


The  Tri-State  Forestry  Conference  met  in  Indianapolis  on  October  22 
and  23,  1919.  Conservation  leaders  from  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois  met  with 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  wood-using  industries  to 
arouse  industry  and  the  public  to  the  need  for  practical  working  policies  for 
state  forestry  on  the  prairies,  to  outline  a  comprehensive  legislative  program, 
and  to  secure  legislative  backing. 

They  recommended  policies  to  discourage  wasteful  cutting  and  encour- 
age forest  renewal.  They  further  resolved  to  urge  greatly  inceased  forest 
holdings,  by  the  states,  of  young  second  growth  timberland  and  land 
adaptable  to  reforestation.  A  bond  issue  was  recommended  to  finance  the 
project.  The  U.S.  Congress  was  urged  to  increase  its  area  of  National  Forest 
holdings,  especially  in  hardwood  regions,  and  was  asked  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds  for  cooperation  with  the  states  on  forestry  projects.  Finally,  the 
states  were  asked  to  launch  an  intensive  campaign  through  the  press, 
schools,  pulpit  and  mail,  to  arouse  the  public  to  the  need  of  a  state  forestry 
policy. 

Many  of  the  basic  policies  approved  in  this  meeting  had  been  proposed 
in  1911  by  Charles  C.  Deam  in  his  article,  "A  Forest  Policy  for  Indiana," 
appearing  in  the  Indiana  Farmers  Guide  of  April  8  and  15,  1911.  While 
many  other  names  loomed  large  in  print,  Deam  had  laid  the  ground  work 
for  an  enlightened  conservation  program.  Working  quietly  most  of  the  time, 
but  raising  hell  when  needed,  Deam's  hand  is  seen  behind  every  basic 
forestry  policy  of  Indiana,  from  1909  until  his  retirement  in  1928. 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  Tri-State  Conference,  the  Indiana  Department  of 
Conservation  was  created  by  the  General  Assembly  almost  immediately  in 
1919.  For  the  first  time  various  state  resource  agencies  were  brought 
together  under  one  recognized  head.  Under  Richard  Lieber  as  Director,  the 
I  Divisions  of  Geology,  Entomology,  Forestry,  Lands  and  Waters,  and  Fish 
and  Game  became  a  part  of  a  unified  program  to  better  preserve  Indiana's 
natural  resources.  In  1921,  the  Indiana  Forest  Tax  Classification  Act  was 
enacted.  Though  similar  in  several  respects  to  the  Act  of  1899,  it  was 
designed  to  be  more  workable  and  more  practical  in  application  and 
administration.  It  prohibited  grazing  live  stock  permanently  on  lands 
entered,  and  improved  over  the  old  act.  It  dropped  the  requirement  of 
planting   one   tree  for   each   one   cut,   since   permanent   protection   would 
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provide  adequate  regeneration.  On  the  same  thesis,  no  cutting  restrictions 
were  provided.  The  new  act  did  not  restrict  the  amount  of  land  entered  by 
any  one  owner  and  provided  waste  lands  might  also  be  entered  if  the  owner 
agreed  to  plant  them  with  trees  within  three  years  of  entry.  The  program 
proved  successful. 

Charles  Deam  was  the  only  available  field  man  to  check  this  program  on 
the  farms.  He  took  this  in  his  stride,  and  with  the  help  of  a  superintendent 
and  temporary  laborers  at  the  Clark  Forest,  started  growing  seedlings  for 
farmers  to  plant.  Experience  with  commercial  nurseries  had  been  discourag- 
ing. Furthering  his  program  for  reclaiming  public  and  private  waste  lands, 
Deam  decided  to  grow  seedlings  and  sell  them  at  cost  to  those  land  owners 
who  would  plant  and  protect  them.  Discouragements  in  growing  the  trees 
were  many,  due  to  soil  conditions,  but  by  1922,  173,000  seedlings  were 
shown  on  inventory.  All  other  jobs  went  on  as  usual.  In  1923,  Lieber's  report 
mentioned  that  Deam's  continuing  experiments  in  growing  hardwoods  on 
abandoned  lands  was  the  most  complete  investigation  in  the  country.  By 
this  time,  Deam  was  also  experimenting  extensively  with  pine  seedlings  to 
furnish  answers  the  hardwoods  could  not.  He  was  at  last  given  an  assistant 
to  help  reduce  the  load  of  administration  and  field  work. 

In  1925,  the  Division  of  Forestry  received  a  tax  of  %  mill  on  each  one 
hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  to  be  used  to  purchase  additional  land 
for  state  forests  and  expand  the  state  nursery.  At  long  last,  Deam's  fight 
for  public  support  of  his  forestry  program  was  bearing  fruit.  Forestry  was 
no  longer  a  step-child  supported  only  by  what  general  funds  the  state 
could  grant  each  year. 

In  1923,  the  first  professionally  trained  forester  was  finally  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Conservation.  George  R.  Phillips  came  to  Indiana  as 
Assistant  State  Forester.  He  resigned  in  1925  to  become  State  Forester  of 
Arkansas.  Ralph  F.  Wilcox  was  appointed  in  February,  1926,  to  take  his 
place.  Wilcox  assumed  full  leadership  and,  upon  his  own  request,  Charles 
Deam  became  Research  Forester,  thus  returning  to  his  beloved  research  and 
botanical  studies.  Wilcox,  who  became  the  State  Forester  in  1929,  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Forest  School,  with  a  Master's  Degree 
from  Cornell  University.  When  Wilcox  alighted  from  the  interurban  at 
Bluffton,  Indiana,  he  was  accosted  by  an  individual  crying  "Taxi,  Taxi,"  who 
insisted  on  carrying  his  bag.  Wilcox  made  it  rather  plain  that  he  would  carry 
his  own  bag  and  that  he  couldn't  afford  taxi  fare,  the  stranger  finally  thrust 
out  his  hand,  exclaiming,  "I'm  Deam!" 

After  traveling  throughout  Indiana  with  Deam  studying  conservation 
problems  and  the  state  program  at  first  hand,  Wilcox  started  with  character- 
istic vigor  and  determination  to  expand  the  existing  program  and  to  build  it 
up.  Nursery  production  was  as  yet  far  too  low.  A  new  nursery  site  was 
selected  and  Wilcox,  working  as  a  jack-of-all-trades,  spent  his  time 
between  nursery,  state  forest,  private  land  requests,  fire  protection,  public 
meeting,  and  administration.  In  the  year  which  followed,  Joseph  F.  Kaylor, 
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also  a  trained  forester,  was  employed  to  speed  development  of  the  new 
nursery  and  to  aid  Wilcox  in  the  growing  program.  These  men,  both  to 
become  nationally  known  later  in  forestry  and  soil  conservation  circles, 
worked  as  a  team  for  Indiana  forestry. 

By  1932,  Wilcox,  had,  in  addition  to  his  assistant  Kaylor,  employed  four 
additional  trained  foresters  who  were  graduates  of  the  Purdue  Forestry 
Department.  Deam  counseled  them,  "You  fellows  need  miner's  lamps  on 
your  caps  so  you  can  work  on  dark  nights  as  well  as  by  moonlight."  Indiana's 
State  Forests  had  increased  to  five,  with  a  total  of  25,591  acres.  They  were 
well  distributed  over  some  southern  Indiana's  most  rugged  country.  Two 
additional  temporary  nurseries  had  been  established. 

Virgil  M.  Simmons  became  Commissioner  of  the  Indiana  Department  of 
Conservation,  succeeding  Director  Richard  Lieber  in  1933.  An  unheard  of 
amount  of  labor,  technical  aid,  materials  and  equipment  could  be  obtained 
through  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
and  the  Resettlement  Administration.  A  state  plan  of  action  had  to  be 
developed  to  utilize  this  opportunity.  Working  closely  with  his  assistant 
Kenneth  M.  Kunkel,  and  his  Division  chiefs,  Simmons,  Kunkel  and  Wilcox 
hammered  out  plans  to  accommodate  numerous  C.C.C.  camps  and  to 
employ  the  labor  of  other  relief  agencies  on  worthwhile  conservation 
projects.  During  1934  there  were  24  C.C.C.  camps  operating  on  state 
forests,  state  game  preserves,  and  erosion  and  flood  control  projects  on 
private  lands. 

Numerous  temporary  nurseries  were  established  by  the  C.C.C.  camp 
foresters  under  direction  of  the  State  Forester.  Tremendous  numbers  of 
seedlings  were  required  for  erosion  control  projects  on  private  lands.  In  1934 
the  state  distributed  3,385,000  seedlings.  This  same  year  the  C.C.C.  camps 
grew,  distributed,  and  planted  38,000,000  seedlings  on  private  lands  where  a 
five  year  protection  agreement  could  be  reached  with  the  owner.  When  the 
C.C.C.  program  was  announced  in  1933,  Wilcox  and  Kaylor  had  cornered 
practically  the  entire  American  and  European  Market  for  black  locust 
seed— 32,000  pounds.  A  lot  of  black  locust  was  planted  in  Indiana  as  a  result. 

The  advent  of  C.C.C.  made  possible  timber  stand  improvement  and 
logging  operations  on  most  of  the  state's  25,000  acres  of  state  forests.  Most  of 
the  timber  went  through  C.C.C.  operated  saw  mills  and  planing  mills,  to  be 
used  for  badly  needed  permanent  service  buildings,  barns,  storage  sheds, 
shops  and  residences  in  state  forests,  game  farms,  preserves  and  parks.  Poor 
quality  and  cull  timber  into  charcoal.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  this  product 
went  into  heavy  nursery  soils  in  an  attempt  to  improve  texture  and 
drainage.  Other  large  amounts  went  to  game  farms  for  experimental  use. 

The  planting  of  seedlings  and  walnuts  on  state  forests,  state  parks,  and 
state  game  preserves  increased  to  1,014,000  in  1934,  accomplished  largely  by 
C.C.C.  labor. 

Truck  trails  were  cut  in  all  state  forests  and  many  old  roads  and  trails 
were  rebuilt.   Numerous   artificial  lakes   were   constructed,   increasing   the 
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recreational  value  of  the  properties  to  a  great  extent.  Extensive  picnic 
grounds,  shelters  and  ovens  were  developed  on  all  areas.  Six  new  steel  fire 
towers  were  erected  during  the  year,  provided  by  the  federal  government 
through  the  Emergency  Conservation  Work  program.  This  placed  over 
one-half  million  acres  of  additional  land  under  observation. 

The  advent  of  strip  coal  mining  in  Indiana  created  a  problem  in  revege- 
tating  the  up-turned  sub-soil.  As  early  as  1918,  experimental  plantings  of 
grasses,  vines,  orchard  trees  and  forest  trees  were  being  tried.  Early  efforts 
were  rather  inconclusive.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  45,500,000  trees 
have  been  planted  since  the  open-cut  coal  mining  operators  initiated  this 
reforestation  project. 

Organization  of  County  Forestry  Committees,  at  first  sponsored  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  later  expanded  under  the  Extension  Forester, 
has  in  many  counties  proven  a  very  effective  tool  in  expanding  improved 
forestry  practices. 

More  recently,  organizations  of  land  owners  have  assumed  importance. 
The  Indiana  Forestry  and  Land  Owners  Association  was  formed  in  1950.  Its 
purpose:  to  promote  better  land  and  forest  use,  encourage  reforestation  fire 
protection,  disease  control  and  other  important  components  of  a  sound 
,  program  on  privately  owned  lands. 

Passage  of  additional  forestry  revenue  legislation  in  1945  increased  the 
forestry  tax  from  three  to  five  mills  and  Wilcox  decided  on  a  drastic 
expansion  of  forestry  activities  on  both  state  and  private  lands.  After 
consultation  with  Governor  Gates,  Director  Milton  Matter  and  the  Conser- 
vation Commission,  it  was  decided  to  give  first  priority  to  the  establishment 
of  seven  Forest  Districts  and  three  Farm  Forestry  Projects  Areas,  each  to  be 
administered  by  a  graduate  forester.  Thus,  at  one  step,  field  forestry  service 
would  be  available  in  every  county  in  the  State.  Districts  ranged  from  six  to 
-  twelve  counties  in  size,  as  they  were  established  early  in  1946.  Six  of  the 

new  foresters  were  officers  returning  from  war  service. 

Increase  in  technical  personnel,  the  purchase  and  development  of  new 
equipment,  and  greatly  increased  land  acquisition  and  farm  forestry  work 
brought  Indiana  forestry  to  its  present  stage  of  development. 

A  full  time  forester  supervises  forest  management  and  timber  sales 
operation  in  state  forests. 

For  a  brief  period  between  1953  and  1959,  politics  reared  its  ugly  head 
and  farm  foresters  were  forced  out  of  the  department.  The  Society  of 
American  Foresters,  at  the  national  and  state  level  tried  to  take  a  hand.  The 
more  they  tried  to  "help,"  the  more  difficult  it  was  for  the  Division  of 
Forestry  to  survive  and  function.  State  Forest  land  acquisition  was  first 
impaired,  then  stopped  entirely.  This  discouraging  situation  changed  imme- 
diately with  the  following  administration  of  Governor  Harold  W.  Handley  in 
1957. 

Previously  released  foresters  were  offered  their  positions  back.  Most 
were   doing  better   elsewhere   or   in   private   practice,   but   two   accepted. 
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Purdue  forestry  graduates  were  employed  to  bring  the  forestry  districts  back 
to  nine  and  to  accept  other  forestry  assignments.  State  Forest  land  acquisi- 
tion began  at  once  with  previously  unspent  funds.  Needed  new  equipment 
was  purchased.  Forestry  policies  and  activities  were  given  favored  consider- 
ation. Recreational  development  of  the  state  forests  was  given  personal 
interest  and  active  support  by  the  Director  and  Commission,  who  visited  the 
larger  forests  with  interested  local  people,  approving  recreational  improve- 
ments subject  to  available  funds  as  they  went. 

With  the  employment  of  Robert  D.  Raisch  as  State  Forester  in  June  of 
1962,  the  Indiana  Division  was  soon  to  recover  from  previous  reverses,  and 
expand  even  beyond  the  program  of  1946  to  1953.  Raisch  came  to  Indiana 
with  an  advanced  degree  from  Kansas  State  University  and  a  background  of 
Farm  Forestry  and  Extension  work  in  Missouri  and  Kansas.  A  new  era  of 
professionalism  developed  as  well-qualified  forestry  graduates  were  recruit- 
ed to  expand  both  the  district  and  state  property  management  program. 
Retaining  a  core  of  veteran  foresters,  Raisch  established  eleven  Service 
Forestry  Districts  and  instituted  a  program  to  put  trained  foresters  on  major 
state  properties.  District  boundaries  were  re-arranged  to  stabilize  workloads 
and  newly  employed  foresters  were  given  a  six  month  training  program 
before  permanent  assignments  to  a  district  or  property. 

On  July  1,  1965,  a  Department  of  Natural  Resources  was  created  by  the 
legislature.  The  new  department  consisted  of  a  12  man  bi-partisan  commis- 
sion, served  by  two  major  bureaus:  the  Bureau  of  Land,  Forest,  and  Wildlife 
Resources  and  the  Bureau  of  Water  and  Mineral  Resources.  Each  Bureau  is 
served  by  a  twelve  member  bi-partisan  advisory  council,  and  the  chairman 
of  each  sit  upon  the  State  Resources  Commission. 

All  professional  and  technical  personnel  of  the  Department  are  em- 
ployed solely  on  the  basis  of  professional  qualifications,  and  political, 
religious,  racial,  or  fraternal  affiliations  are  not  a  consideration  in  personnel 
actions  affecting  them.  Forestry  in  Indiana  finally  achieved  stability.  The 
state's  forested  areas  are  presently  estimated  at  about  4  million  acres,  with 
an  additional  half  million  acres  in  need  of  reforestation  or  other  improved 
la  dnuse.  State  and  National  Forests  occupy  only  about  6  per  cent  of  the 
total  forest  area,  making  the  problem  of  private  woodland  management  one 
of  prime  importance. 

The  future  of  Indiana  forestry  is  clear— and  the  need  for  it,  too.  Indiana's 
population  is  growing  rapdily.  It  will  help  swell  the  national  need  for  more 
forest  products.  As  the  supply  of  hardwood  finds  increasing  demand,  the 
price  will  rise.  As  the  price  rises,  a  good  forest  crop  will  become  financially 
attractive  to  wood  lot  owners  who  will  do  a  better  job  of  production  in  the 
woods.  Low  grade  trees  will  become  "chips"  to  produce  more  composition 
lumber  and  paper  pulp.  There  will  be  more  pastured  woods,  now  on  good 
land,  going  into  real  pasture  and  agricultural  crop  use.  There  will  be  inroads 
on  the  woodland  and  forest  acreage  by  rural  and  suburban  dwellers  and 
clearing  for  roads  and  industrial  sites. 
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New  woodlands  will  develop,  however,  as  thousands  more  acres  of 
sloping  hillsides  now  in  crops  are  abandoned  and  allowed  to  revert  to 
timber.  The  trend  will  be  encouraged  by  planting  conifers  on  these  poor 
lands  and  the  new  crop  will  be  protected  from  insects,  disease,  grazing  and 
fire.  Forestry  has  become  intimately  involved  in  the  management  of 
Indiana's  land  resources.  The  capacity  of  the  program  to  help  meet  the 
changing  patterns  of  land  use  in  the  state  are  about  to  be  rigorously  tested. 


CHAPTER  57 

Missouri:  Their  Noses  for  Fire  Towers 


Missouri  was  born  in  compromise:  Slave  state  or  free?  Here,  in  tangible 
terms  and  blood,  two  conflicting  views  of  life  met  head  on.  And  just  as 
Missouri  floated  in  the  limbo  of  unresolved  disagreements  between  men,  so, 
too,  does  it  float  in  a  kind  of  geographic  limbo,  belonging  to  no  particular 
province  and  bordering  on  many. 

There  is  the  river  delta,  with  its  cotton;  the  Ozark  Hills  (just  the 
Appalachians  after  they  ducked  under  the  Mississippi  and  popped  up 
again,  as  one  native  puts  it ) .  There  are  the  Missouri  river  bottoms  with  their 
corn;  and  there  are  the  prairies. 

Unfortunately,  the  early  explorers  and  first  settlers  did  not  do  a  very 
good  job  setting  down  their  first  impressions  of  the  Missouri  wilderness. 
They  were  too  busy  trying  to  stay  alive.  And,  besides,  they  had  not  the 
remotest  inkling  of  where  the  eventual  boundaries  of  the  state  were  to  be 
placed  anyway. 

But  the  best  guess  is  that  about  two-thirds  of  Missouri  was  originally 
wooded.  That  stand  has,  in  the  course  of  human  settlement,  been  reduced 
by  at  least  a  half  so  that  about  15,000,000  acres  are  forested  today.  Mostly 
second  growth  and  poor  in  quality,  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  virgin  mantle 
which  once  cloaked  the  Ozark  hills  and  lined  the  river  bottoms. 

In  a  general  way,  the  tree  belt  in  Missouri  lies  below  a  line  running  from 
the  southwest  corner  shared  with  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  to  a  point  just 
north  of  the  state's  east-center,  above  the  Big  Muddy.  North  and  west  of 
here  the  upland  is  predominantly  prairie,  with  irregular  boundaries  and 
grassy  fingers  thrust  into  more  heavily-wooded  areas,  while  strips  of  timber 
stretch  along  the  river  courses  into  the  prairie  lands.  It  is  possible  that  the 
people  reflect  the  pattern  of  the  land,  too:  compromise. 

The  great  lumbering  operations  that  took  a  heavy  toll  of  Missouri's 
forests  were  not  documented  much  better  than  the  details  of  the  early 
forest.  Following  the  Civil  War  (in  which  Missourians  pretty  well  fought 
their  own  little  war)  there  was  a  sharp  increase  in  lumbering,  operations 
reaching  their  peak  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century.  Several  huge  opera- 
tions developed  in  southeast  Missouri's  Ozarks  based  mainly  on  large  mills 
at  Grandin  and  West  Eminence,  now  largely  ghost  towns,  and  Winona.  By 
1910  they  had  practically  stripped  the  state  of  its  virgin  shortleaf  pine,  the 
only  pine  native  here.  Since  then,  hardwoods  have  provided  almost  the 
only  wood  products  of  the  state. 

367 
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This  early  lumbering  was  "big-time,"  hundreds  of  miles  of  rails  went 
down  the  "hollers,"  and  puffing  little  trams  towed  the  big  pine  logs  on 
precarious  trips  to  the  mills.  The  logged  counties  had  their  boom— and  their 
bust.  Outside  the  region,  no  one  seems  to  have  cared  much. 

Throughout  Missouri's  first  century  of  statehood  there  was  little  public 
concern  for  forests,  although  in  1877  a  great  Missourian,  Carl  Schurz,  as  one 
of  the  few  great  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  in  his  century,  cried  out  against 
the  rape  of  the  land. 

But  Schurz's  jeremiad  went  unheeded  in  his  own  state  as  well  as  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Forty  years  after  his  time  the  rape  of  the  Missouri 
woodlands  hit  its  peak. 

Not  until  after  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  had  been  passed  by  Congress  in 
1924  was  the  State  Government  of  Missouri  willing  to  commit  much,  if 
anything,  to  repairing  the  ravages  of  logging  and  the  prevention  of  further 
deterioration  on  the  land. 

There  were  a  few  attempts,  of  course,  but  they  seemed  always  doomed 
to  frustration. 

In  1912,  a  Department  of  Forestry  was  established  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Missouri  University.  Frederick  Dunlap  directed  the  depart- 
ment, with  the  aid  of  Edward  C.  Pegg,  but  even  at  that  late  date  they 
seemed  ahead  of  their  time.  Only  16  men  took  degrees  in  the  next  nine 
years  so  the  course  was  dropped  and  not  started  again  until  15  years  later 
when  instruction  was  placed  in  the  Department  of  Horticulture. 

Not  until  1928  did  the  millions  of  stripped,  barren  acres  in  the  Ozarks 
get  any  attention  whatsoever.  In  that  year,  the  Legislature  established  a 
Department  of  Forestry  in  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  directed  it  to 
practice  forestry  upon  lands  owned  by  the  state  and  "advance  the  under- 
standing and  promote  the  practice  of  forestry  and  wise  use  of  forests  and 
forest  products  in  Missouri."  The  directive  included  a  significant  statement 
about  fire  control:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
study  the  causes  of  fires  in  the  woods,  to  determine  the  damage  done  by 
them,  and  to  devise  means  for  their  control.  It  shall  be  its  duty  to  devise  and 
put  into  effect  suitable  methods  for  preventing  damage  from  fires.  .  ." 

Alas,  for  pious  planning  and  brave  words!  The  solons  appropriated 
$10,000  for  their  new  department  and  its  rather  extensive  program— but  the 
governor  vetoed  it!  The  whole  thing  would  have  died  a-borning  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Missouri  Forestry  Association,  a  group  of  citizens  and 
wood-using  industries,  which  raised  $10,000  by  public  subscription  and 
turned  it  over  to  the  fledgling  department. 

Apparently  later  appropriations  got  by  the  Governors.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture's  report  for  1928  indicated  that  $20,000  was  appropriated  for 
1927-28  and  1928-29.  But  there  was  still  a  catch.  Only  $7,500  had  been  spent 
out  of  the  appropriation  by  the  time  1929  rolled  around  and  the  Governor 
permitted  only  $500  to  be  released  from  the  balance.  But  back  in  1925 
conservation-minded  legislators  had  also  passed  a  bill  requiring  the  Fish  and 
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Game  Department  to  use  part  of  its  funds  for  the  purchase  of  State  Parks. 
Those  parks,  bought  wisely  and  with  a  will,  became  valuable  forest 
additions.  Several  of  the  tracts  purchased  by  Fish  and  Game  are  the  nucleus 
for  present  State  Forest  areas,  most  importantly  Deer  Run,  Indian  Trail, 
Sam  A.  Baker,  Meramec  and  Big  Spring. 

In  February,  1926,  a  young  man  named  Paul  Dunn  was  named  District 
Forester  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  working  under  the  supervision 
of  State  Forester  Frederick  Dunlap.  Dunn  was  sent  to  Ellington,  in 
Reynolds  County,  where  he  set  up  his  quarters  in  a  two-room  frame 
structure,  and  where  he  stayed  for  five  years.  Twice  during  that  time  he 
would  have  gone  salaryless  had  not  the  Fish  and  Game  Department  picked 
him  up  on  its  payroll  for  short  periods.  That  cooperation  between  fish, 
game  and  forests  was  to  bear  later  fruit. 

The  Dunn  job  was  education  in  fire  prevention.  He  drove  about  his 
district  in  a  Model  T,  hauling  a  trailer  with  a  motion  picture  projector  and  a 
generator.  He  had  one  film—Trees  of  Righteousness"— apparently  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  Arkansas,  and  he  wore  out  five  prints  showing  it 
in  every  school  district  in  Reynolds  and  adjoining  counties. 

Much  of  his  work  was  with  and  through  county  school  superintendents. 
A  state  subsidy  which  Dunn  administered  paid  $1  per  acre  into  cooperative 
school  districts  for  land  which  was  not  burned  during  any  given  year.  There 
was  no  organized  fire  protection  except  in  State  Parks,  where  it  consisted 
chiefly  of  burning  fire  lanes.  Tools  were  sacks,  pine  boughs,  garden  rakes 
and  backfiring. 

His  job  did  not  include  timber  management  either,  but  Dunn  helped 
break  in  five  county  extension  agents,  the  first  agricultural  agents  ever  seen 
in  those  parts,  and  he  joined  them  in  trying  to  get  some  woodland 
management  going.  Dunn  once  recalled  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
land  outside  State  Parks  burned  over  twice  each  year— and  in  1931  that 
land's  value  was  around  $1  per  acre. 

When  Governor  Henry  Caulfield  vetoed  a  forestry  appropriation  in  May, 
1931,  Dunn  was  not  only  jobless,  but  the  state  owed  him  a  month's  salary. 
Later  he  finally  got  about  half  of  it. 

It  would  have  been  natural  enough  for  him  to  have  gone  sour  on  the 
whole  forestry  business  by  this  time,  but  after  he  left  Missouri  in  1931,  Dunn 
went  on  to  other  trials  and  tribulations  and  blazed  new  trails  wherever  he 
went.  As  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry  at  Brigham  Young  University  in 
Utah  in  the  '40's  he  became  Chief  Forester-Firewarden  of  that  state.  By  the 
'50's,  he  was  Dean  of  the  Forestry  School  at  Oregon  State  College. 

From  February,  1926,  until  June  30,  1930,  the  forestry  program  limped 
along,  sustained  by  Clarke-McNary  funds.  A  couple  of  fire  towers  were 
built.  Then  came  complete  collapse:  legislation  creating  a  new  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  passed  in  1933  and  the  office  of  State  Forester  was 
abolished. 

The    effort   had   been    killed    by    evil    luck,    just    before    the    Civilian 
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Conservation  Corps  program  began.  So  Missouri  paid  the  price  by  profiting 
but  little  from  the  CCC,  a  program  which  had  done  so  much  elsewhere. 

The  Federal  Government  finally  took  the  initiative.  Land  purchases  for 
two  National  Forests  in  Missouri  began  in  1933.  Missourians  watched  for 
a  while,  then  a  few  began  to  get  interested  in  what  the  federal  foresters 
were  up  to. 

By  1936  this  interest  grew  into  an  organized  campaign  for  conservation. 
Under  shrewd  leadership,  the  citizens'  organizations  were  demanding  a  new 
fish  and  game  program  based  upon  scientific  research  and  non-partisan 
management.  One  man  arose  to  take  command  of  the  overall  campaign:  E. 
Sydney  Stephens,  of  Columbia,  whose  roots  lay  deep  in  Missouri.  From  a 
comfortably-living,  sporting-minded  squire,  Syd  Stephens  became  an  ardent 
wildlife  conservationist. 

He  saw  the  pattern  whole.  He  insisted  (as  did  others  taking  part  in  the 
campaign)  that  forestry  was  vital  to  any  fish  and  game  program.  And  in 
1936,  Missourians  voted  overwhelmingly  to  amend  the  State  Constitution  to 
establish  a  Conservation  Commission  of  four  supervising  an  organization 
with  wide  powers  and  with  an  independent  source  of  income  derived  from 
fees  for  hunting  and  fishing  permits. 

The  Commission  was  given  the  job  of  controlling,  managing,  restoring 
and  regulating  all  forestry  and  wildlife  resources  in  the  state.  Partisan 
politics  were  excluded;  the  commissioners  were  equally  divided  between 
each  of  the  major  parties.  Governor  Lloyd  Stark  and  all  subsequent 
Governors  have  heeded  the  constitutional  injunction  to  appoint  commission- 
ers, serving  staggered  six-year  terms,  who  "have  knowledge  of  and  interest 
in  wildlife  conservation." 

The  Commission's  powers  proved  very  broad,  under  the  language  of  the 
amendment,  and  these  powers  were  upheld  by  the  state  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  inevitable  tests  that  followed. 

The  Commission  took  over  in   1937.  Its  members  were  Syd  Stephens, 

Chairman;  A.  P.  Greensfelder,  a  St.  Louis  businessman;  Wilbur  C.  Buford, 

an  Ozarkian  who  had  headed  the  old  Fish  and  Game  Department;  and  John 

F.  Case,  editor  of  a  large  farm  magazine.  They  chose  a  forester,  I.  T.  Bode,  a 

„  former  Iowan,  as  the  first  director. 

*•■*!  In  1938,  the  Commission  appointed  a  chief  of  forestry,  George  O.  White, 

*•"''  to  serve  in  the  Division  of  Fish,  Game  and  Forests.  Forestry  soon  became  a 

division  itself,  with  far  more  manpower  than  the  whole  Commission  had  had 

in  1938. 

One  of  White's  first  acts  was  to  arrange  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  fire  control  and  tree  production,  thus  making  a  small 
amount  of  money  available  to  augment  the  funds  assigned  to  forestry  from 
wildlife  revenue.  Four  young  foresters  were  hired  fresh  from  the  halls  of  ivy 
and  sent  out  to  organize  districts:  William  Towell,  Arthur  Meyer,  August  H. 
Schmidt,  and  Edward  Seay.  Charles  Kirk  soon  joined  them.  Lacking 
equipment,  men,  and  money  they  improvised.  It  was  rough,  but  exciting. 
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Bill  Towell,  when  Chief  of  Fire  Control  in  the  Forestry  Division,  insisted 
that  district  men  used  their  noses  for  fire  towers.  They  patrolled  by  traveling 
crosswind  over  their  districts;  when  they  sniffed  "a  heavier  smoke  than 
usual"  they  took  off  upwind  to  find  the  blaze. 

There  were  no  extra-labor  vouchers  available  to  hire  part-time  help.  The 
young  men  fought  fire  alone  or  talked  neighbors  into  helping.  Towell  had 
just  one  assistant  during  his  first  two  years  on  the  huge  Meramec  District. 
Things  got  better,  though;  by  1940  Meramec  had  one  fire  tower  and  another 
helper. 

Art  Meyer,  who  left  the  Commission  to  become  editor  of  the  "Journal  of 
Forestry"  for  the  Society  of  American  Foresters,  built  his  own  towers  in  his 
district  during  those  years,  using  braced  white  oak  poles  he  cut  himself. 
Elsewhere  the  men  nailed  cleats  to  trees  on  high  places  and  climbed  up  to 
build  crows'-nests. 

But  the  first  big  job  was  education.  It  still  is.  People  had  to  be  taught  the 
need  for  fire  protection;  rural  folks  not  to  burn,  city  folks  to  finance 
protection.  A  volunteer  or  cooperative  agreement  was  tried,  with  individual 
farmers  signing  up  to  do  their  own  fire  fighting.  The  theory  had  merit,  but 
the  practice  did  not  pan  out.  The  need  for  skilled  crews  and  a  complete  fire 
protection  organization  was  obvious. 

Education  remained  in  the  foreground,  however.  Taking  a  leaf  from 
Paul  Dunn's  earlier  efforts  a  "Showboat"  was  put  into  operation.  This  was  a 
truck  with  generator,  a  picture  screen  and  projector,  complete  with  opera- 
tor, that  took  forestry  movies  into  the  Ozark  back-country  where  there  was 
no  electricity.  The  pictures  were  shown  outdoors,  in  crossroad  stores,  at 
backwoods  churches  and  schools.  "Showboat"  brought  movies  to  people  who 
had  never  seen  one  in  their  lives;  they  came  in  from  ten  miles  around.  This 
peripatetic  entertainment  operated  for  12  years,  moving  from  district  to 
district  even  through  World  War  II.  The  rural  electrification  program 
throwing  its  power  lines  over  hills  and  "hollers"  outmoded  "Showboat" 
finally,  but  the  motion  picture  is  still  a  vital  part  in  the  work. 

The  first  fire  protection  districts  were  set  up  covering  2,000,000  acres  in 
four  districts.  Most  of  the  land  was  privately-owned  and  fires  had  raged  over 
it  yearly  for  almost  a  half-century,  either  with  the  owner's  approval  or  his 
indifference. 

The  problem  was  complicated.  These  hill  lands  were  regarded  as  having 
been  milked  of  whatever  contributions  toward  civilization  they  could  make 
and  were  regarded  as  having  little  further  left  to  offer  except  bare 
subsistence  for  those  unlucky  enough  to  be  trapped  in  them.  Even  that 
small  minority  of  owners  who  understood  the  land's  potential  had  adopted  a 
fatalistic  attitude.  The  foresters  knew  better,  and  they  talked.  They  talked 
in  the  crossroads  stores,  the  little  schoolhouses  tucked  away  in  hollows,  the 
shabby  white  churches.  Gradually  understanding  grew. 

And  their  efforts  began  to  pay  off.  By  1941,  organized  districts  covered 
2.5  million  acres.  In  that  year  808  fires  burned  88,000  acres  of  timber.  But 
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such  were  the  critical  burning  conditions  on  Easter  Sunday  that  if  there  had 
been  no  forestry  force,  over  one  million  acres  would  have  caught  fire. 

A  year  earlier,  the  Conservation  Commission  authorized  a  farm  forestry 
program  in  cooperation  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Two  projects 
were  set  up  and  during  the  next  year  woodlot  management  plans  were 
made  for  50  farmers.  This  work  at  this  time,  unlike  that  in  many  states,  was 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  State  Forester  White  rather  than  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  1942,  three  new  fire  protection  districts  were  organized  and,  for  the 
first  time,  a  State  Forest  began  to  pay  off.  The  first  timber  sale  was  made  on 
Deer  Run,  to  salvage  trees  damaged  in  a  fire  the  year  before.  Sales  have 
continued  ever  since. 

But  World  War  II  had  come  on;  most  of  the  district  foresters  were  in 
service.  Non-technical  men  stepped  into  the  breach,  older  men  carrying  the 
load.  When  the  veterans  came  back  there  were  a  lot  of  new  ideas  to  be 
tried. 

They  solved  the  problems  created  by  poor  telephone  service  by  institu- 
ting communication  by  radio.  Thirty-six  two-way  radios  were  in  operation  in 
1945,  though  there  were  still  only  38  towers.  And  40,000  more  acres  of  forest 
land  were  acquired,  bringing  the  total  to  106,600  acres  in  eight  tracts. 

Then,  in  1946,  the  Legislature  got  into  the  show  in  heroic  fashion.  The 
State  Forestry  Act  was  passed,  permitting  classification  of  privately-owned 
areas  as  forest  crop  lands  and  providing  for  tax  reduction  on  land  which 
could  be  so  classified.  The  Act  set  up  a  graduated  yield  tax  on  forest 
products  cut  from  these  forest  crop  lands.  It  also  provided  for  extension  of 
fire  protection  and  timber  trespass  enforcement  to  the  Forestry  Division. 
The  new  law  was  a  decided  help  in  farm  forestry  work,  and  it  put 
administration  of  the  laws  in  the  division's  hands. 

That  same  legislature  went  much  further;  it  made  an  appropriation  for 
forestry  of  $250,000  from  general  revenue  funds  of  the  state  to  be  expended 
through  the  Commission.  This  was  the  first  general  revenue  tax  money  the 
Commission  had  ever  received  from  the  state  and  it  was  vetoed  by 
Governor  Phil  Donnelly,  but  only  on  a  technicality.  When  a  new  appropria- 
tion of  $200,000  was  made  later  that  year,  he  approved  it.  The  forestry  funds 
from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  yeaiT946-67  were  $456,646. 

By  1948,  the  program  had  expanded  so  far  that  the  division  was 
subdivided  into  two  sections:  Fire  Control,  under  Towell;  and  Timber 
Management,  first  under  Arthur  Meyer  and  then  under  Milton  Hoyer.  Land 
under  fire  protection  had  risen  to  6,200,000  acres  of  strictly  forest  land,  and 
organized  districts  actually  protected  about  9,000,000  acres. 

Covering  this  vast  area,  more  than  one-ninth  of  the  whole  state,  were  54 
towers  linked  by  perfected  FM  radio  communication.  Fire  equipment  was 
becoming  mechanized,  with  a  large  number  of  jeeps  and  powerwagons,  and 
a  heavy  Wagler  Plow.  That  year,  the  division  took  over  operation  of  the  U. 
S.  Forest  Service  nursery  at  Licking,  adding  its  production  to  the  growth 
from  state-owned  Meramec  nursery. 
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Progress  came  steadily  after  that.  The  portion  of  the  protected  area 
burned  by  fire  shrunk  each  year.  The  farm  forestry  program  picked  up 
acquisitions  increased  the  size  of  the  State  Forest  System,  and  the  nursery 
was  providing  a  steady  supply  of  seedlings  for  re-forestation. 

The  50's  also  saw  a  rapid  development  of  the  School  of  Forestry  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  under  Dr.  R.  H.  Westveld,  as  well  as  extension 
forestry. 

During  the  50's,  Towell  moved  from  Chief  of  Fire  Control  to  assistant 
director  of  the  department  and  then,  in  early  1957,  to  director  upon  the 
resignation  of  I.  T.  Bode,  the  Conservation  Commission's  first  and  only 
director  up  to  that  time.  Bode,  while  trained  in  wildlife,  was  also  a  forester; 
he  had  headed  the  department  for  20  years,  through  its  trying  early  years  in 
the  late  '30's,  and  through  the  bitter  days  of  World  War  II. 

The  years  brought  progress,  but  they  took  a  toll  also;  a  toll  payable  in  the 
retirement  of  State  Forester  George  O.  White  at  the  close  of  1959.  That  tall, 
distinguished  man  had  begun  a  one-man  forestry  program  in  Missouri  in 
1938,  and  had  built  it  into  an  effective  organization.  Before  he  left  the  post, 
which  he  had  found  only  an  empty  phrase  and  handed  back  21  years  later 
as  a  title  of  honor,  White  wrote: 

"I  look  for  bigger  and  better  progress  in  Forestry  here,  with  young  men 
coming  along  to  take  over  the  work  which  by  now  has  made  a  good  start." 


CHAPTER  58 

Illinois:  Where  the  Prairies  Begin 

The  American  prairies  really  began  in  Illinois.  Here  the  great  deciduous 
forest  which  once  covered  most  of  Eastern  America  gradually  melted  away 
and  melded  into  prairies,  long  fingers  of  woodland  swinging  out  into  the 
grasslands  only  along  the  river  bottoms. 

Less  than  half  (42  per  cent)  of  Illinois  was  naturally  wooded  when  the 
white  man  arrived.  The  other  58  percent  was  largely  open  prairie,  marshy 
and  covered  with  tall  grasses.  The  original  15,273,000  acres  of  forest 
stretched  across  the  southern  third  of  the  State  and  along  the  western 
border,  the  Illinois  River  Valley,  and  the  northern  border. 

In  the  bottomlands  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State  a  belt  of  cypress  and 
mixed  hardwood  extended  down  the  lower  Wabash  and  Mississippi  Valleys 
and  along  the  Ohio.  Extending  along  the  flood  plains  of  the  larger  streams 
were  rich  hardwood  forests.  The  bottom  land  woods  were  luxuriant,  the 
predominant  species  varying  some  from  north  to  south.  The  mixed  hard- 
woods dominated  by  black  walnut  extended  out  along  the  lesser  streams. 
The  upland  forests  varied  considerably  in  different  regions  of  the  State.  The 
best  of  them  occurred  characterised  by  a  predominance  of  oak  and  hickory 
in  the  Ozark  region  and  on  bluffs  bordering  the  Wabash,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and 
Mississippi  Rivers.  In  the  poorly  drained  area  of  south  central  Illinois  the 
forest  was  generally  poor.  Post  oak  occurred  in  pure  stands,  while  mixtures 
on  better-drained  soils  were  hickory  and  black  oak.  The  remaining  upland 
II  forests  were  largely  mixtures  of  oaks  with  some  hickories.  Along  the  prairie 

the  forests  thinned  out  into  grove-like  conditions.  The  early  settlers  reported 
that  these  border  forests  were  badly  damaged  by  prairie  fires. 

Up  until  about  1830,  it  was  popularly  supposed  that  the  only  soil  that 
would  grow  crops  was  that  which  already  supported  trees,  so  nearly  all  the 
early  settlements  were  in  the  wooded  portions  of  the  state.  But  then,  the 
pioneer  families  discovered  that  prairie  land  was  not  only  superb  farm  land, 
but  a  farmer  was  spared  the  trouble  of  clearing  away  timber  as  well. 
Between  1829  and  1870,  the  population  of  the  State  mushroomed  and  most 
of  the  new  settlers  were  making  themselves  at  home  on  the  prairie.  But  that 
did  not  deter  timber  cutting  one  bit.  After  all,  the  trees  were  needed  to 
build  houses  and  for  fuel.  In  fact  the  woodlands  brought  a  far  higher  price 
than  the  prairie.  Prairie  land  commonly  sold  for  five  dollars  per  acre, 
woodland  for  thirty-five.  But  by  the  1850's  the  railroads  began  bringing 
down  lumber  from  the  Lake  States.  The  coal  stove  was  developed  and  the 
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market  for  prairie  and  forest  and  reversed  itself.  Nobody  seemed  to  care 
much  for  the  woods  for  some  time  after  that. 

Then  the  development  of  the  railroads  created  a  demand  for  ties  and 
bridge  timber.  By  1870,  92  Illinois  counties  had  industries  dependent  on 
wood,  employing  31  percent  of  the  industrial  work  force.  But  since  there 
seemed  to  be  inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber  in  adjacent  states,  the  timber 
was  cut  and  the  land  abandoned.  Fires  ran  unchecked.  Most  of  the  timber 
was  in  farm  wood  lots  anyway  and  fast  as  the  heavy  timber  was  cut  off 
and  undergrowth  burned  out,  they  were  converted  to  pasture. 

By  land  clearing,  improper  cutting  practices,  forest  fires  and  grazing, 
the  original  forest  area  of  Illionis  had  been  cut  in  half  and  the  estimated 
timber  yield  reduced  by  94  percent. 

Ironically,  while  the  woodlands  were  being  carelessly  ransacked  and 
depleted,  the  new  farmers  on  the  prairie  began  to  think  seriously  about 
using  trees  for  shelterbelts  to  protect  their  land  from  the  relentless  prairie 
weather.  Some  farmers  planted  shelterbelts  as  early  as  1850.  The  trend 
continued  until  about  1880.  Some  plantations  were  also  established  with  the 
intention  of  producing  posts  and  fuel.  Aside  from  the  soft  maple,  which  was 
a  favorite  for  many  years,  despite  its  numerous  defects,  the  most  extensive 
early  plantings  were  of  black  walnut. 

All  of  this  impressed  the  University  with  the  need  for  an  organized, 
recognized  farm  forestry  program.  As  far  back  as  1868,  a  committee  on 
horticulture  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  an  experimental  forest  plantation  on  Universi- 
ty property:  "To  teach  the  people  of  the  State  how  to  add  those  products  of 
the  forest  to  their  other  crops,  and  thus  add  millions  of  dollars  annually  to 
the  wealth  of  the  State;  to  give  labor  a  wider  range  and  a  more  comprehen- 
sive field  for  its  employment,  are  objects  worthy  of  (the  University)." 
Plantations  were  started  in  1871  on  13  prairie  acres.  At  the  same  time,  the 
State  Legislature  began  enacting  a  series  of  laws  designed  to  curb  fires  in 
the  forests,  protect  landowners  from  losses  caused  by  forest  fires  set  by  the 
railroad,  and  pay  a  bounty  to  those  citizens  planting  trees  on  their  lands. 

Thoughts  about  conservation,  tree  planting  and  a  future  timber  supply 
for  Illinois  was  hammered  home  by  Ohio's  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  who  spoke 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Horticulture  Society  in  1878.  George  W.  Minier, 
of  Tazwell  County,  wrote  an  article  for  the  Illinois  Horticulture  Society 
meeting  in  1878  on  "How  Shall  We  Preserve  Our  Forests?" 

But  the  first  important  field  work  in  forest  extension  in  Illinois  was  by  R. 
S.  Kellogg,  Forest  Agent  and  E.  A.  Zeigler,  Assistant  Forest  Expert  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  in  1904.  An  extensive  study  of  forest  plantations  was 
made  in  order  to  determine  the  kinds  of  trees  best  adapted  to  planting  in 
the  prairie  sections  of  the  State. 

The  first  community  forest  in  Illinois  was  established  in  1907  by  the  City 
of  Dixon. 

As    a   result   of   a    cooperative    agreement   between    the    Illinois    State 
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Laboratory  of  Natural  History  (Natural  History  Survey)  and  the  Forest 
Service,  a  study  was  made  of  some  of  the  typical  forest  regions  of  the  State 
by  Wesley  Bradfield,  Forest  Assistant. 

Attention  was  turned  to  the  woodlands  of  the  State  in  1909,  when  a 
survey  of  wood-using  industries  was  made  by  N.  S.  Sackett  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture  of  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  forest  planting  on  strip  mine  land  in 
Illinois  was  made  in  1920  on  lands  in  Vermilion  County  on  the  property  of 
the  United  Electric  Coal  Company. 

In  1923,  the  legislature  passed  a  law  establishing  a  Forestry  Division  in 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  to  be 
charged  with  investigations  in  forestry  and  allied  subjects  for  the  promotion 
and  development  of  the  forestry  interests  of  the  State,  with  special  refer- 
ences to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  existing  forests  and  farm 
woodlots  and  the  establishment  of  forest  culture  on  lands  better  adapted  to 
forestry  than  to  any  other  use.  It  was  also  charged  to  instruct  the  people  of 
the  State  by  lectures  and  bulletins,  by  the  establishment  of  demonstration 
i  forests,  in  the  best  methods  of  planting,  care  and  utilization  of  forests  and 

farm  woodlots.  But  as  in  so  many  other  instances  elsewhere  the  legislature 
failed  to  provide  any  funds  and  its  provisions  were  not  carried  out. 

Finally,  in  1925  Illinois  forestry,  which  before  had  been  largely  investiga- 
m  tive,  was  given  a  new  life  by  legislation  which  placed  the  protection  and 

conservation  of  forests  under  the  newly-created  Illinois  Department  of 
Conservation.  This  clause  empowered  the  Conservation  Department  "to 
take  such  measures  for  the  promotion  of  planting,  encouragement,  protec- 
„]  tion  and  conservation  of  forests  and  to  promote  forestry  in  this  State  and  to 

exercise  the  rights,  powers  and  duties  in  relation  thereto  as  has  been  or  may 
be  conferred  by  law." 

By  this  act  the  new  Department  was  empowered  to  acquire  or  lease 
lands  "more  valuable  for  the  growing  of  forests  than  for  other  purposes,  to 
organize  them  as  state  forests  and  to  hold  and  manage  them  as  sources  of 
supply  of  forest  products  for  the  use  of  the  people  and  industries  of  the 
State,  to  protect  them  against  fire  and  other  injuries  and  make  them  as  game 
and  fish  sanctuaries,  to  sell  the  products  of  the  State  forests  and  to  establish 
>,  nurseries  for  the  growing  of  forest  trees  to  be  planted  in  them."   The  act 

carried  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  beginning  of  the  program. 

Robert  Miller  was  appointed  Chief  Forester  in  August- 1926.  The  main 
forestry  problems  at  that  time,  according  to  Miller,  were:  first,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nursery  to  supply  stock  at  reasonable  prices  to  land-owners  for 
planting  waste  lands  or  reinforcing  old  woodlands;  second,  the  protection  of 
Illinois  woodlands  from  fire;  third,  acquisition  of  state  forests;  and  fourth, 
increase  public  education. 

For  several  years  different  organizations  had  tried  to  bring  some  sem- 
blance of  fire  protection  to  Illinois,  but  not  until  1925  did  funds  finally 
become  available  for  fire  protection. 
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The  first  State  Forest  consisting  of  3,400  acres  was  purchased  in 
Union  County  by  the  end  of  1929. 

The  Forestry  Division  made  its  first  experimental  forest  planting  of  20 
acres  in  Henderson  County  near  Oquawka  in  the  Spring  of  1928  and  with 
the  acquisition  of  land  suitable  for  a  nursery  site  on  the  State  forest,  plans 
were  made  to  grow  trees  for  use  on  the  forest  and  by  landowners. 

But  matters  were  far  from  satisfactory.  After  June  30,  1930,  Federal 
support  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Law  was  withdrawn  because  the  State  did 
not  set  up  a  satisfactory  organization  to  handle  fire  protection.  Not  until 
1937  did  the  Forestry  Division  have  any  equipment  or  trained  field  force  for 
fire  control. 

The  major  preoccupation  became  reforestation.  By  1941,  nearly  11 
million  seedlings  had  been  shipped  by  the  new  nurseries. 

As  a  result  of  an  extensive  survey  of  strip  mine  areas  in  Illinois,  a  formal 
forest  planting  program  was  started  in  1938  in  cooperation  with  strip  mine 
companies.  A  new  forest  fire  protection  program  was  begun  in  1937.  The 
first  fire  tower  was  erected  in  1938. 

Then,  Illinois  took  steps  to  cooperate  under  the  new  Norris-Doxey  Act 
recently  passed  in  1935.  Steps  were  taken  to  hire  a  farm  forester  to  work 
with  farmers  in  a  project  in  west  central  Illinois. 

World  War  II,  severly  curtailed  all  this.  Right  after  the  War,  however, 
plans  were  developed  to  intensify  all  forestry  work.  Farm  forestry  was  to  be 
expanded  until  statewide  coverage  was  achieved.  The  small  fire  organiza- 
tion was  to  be  developed  as  fast  as  funds  were  available.  Goals  were  set 
to  increase  quality  of  personnel  and  update  fire  equipment.  Nursery  pro- 
grams were  reviewed  and  goals  set  to  increase  production  and  stimulate 
plantings. 

The  new  farm  foresters  were  added  during  1948  and  farm  forestry  areas 
revamped  and  organized  for  more  efficient  operation. 

The  66th  General  Assembly  in  1951  appointed  a  Commission  to  study 
the  structure  of  the  state  government  and  make  recommendations  for 
streamlining  and  fashioning  an  agency  to  serve  the  public  with  more  efficien- 
cy and  economy.  The  Commission  recommended  that  the  Department 
of  Conservation  be  eliminated  and  combined  with  various  divisions  of 
other  state  departments  into  a  new  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  The 
Division  of  Forestry  would  be  in  the  new  department.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission,  however,  failed  to  sway  the  legislature  and  the 
present  Department  of  Conservation  still  exists. 

Much  of  Illinois  will  always  remain  agricultural.  Certain  adjustments  are 
recognized  as  essential,  however,  to  enable  the  people  to  derive  from  the 
land  a  better  living  and  to  improve  their  economic  and  social  conditions. 
The  land  is  not  being  used  to  its  best  advantage  in  many  areas  as  evidenced 
by  soil  erosion,  abandoned  farms,  sub-marginal  farming  areas,  and  high  farm 
tenancy.  Of  the  35  million  acres  in  Illinois,  30  million  acres  are  in  farms,  so 
that  forestry  adjustments  are  primarily  farm  adjustment  problems. 

In  1961,  the  farm  forestry  program  was  therefore   expanded.   A  new 
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intensive  fire  district  was  added.  Burning  permits  are  required  within 
intensive  districts. 

In  1963,  plans  were  developed  to  add  several  more  counties  to  the 
intensive  district  plan.  A  continuous  forest  inventory  plan  has  been  started 
in  Union  State  Forest  and  when  completed  will  enable  scientific  harvesting 
of  timber  crops  on  state  lands  for  the  first  time. 

About  3  million  acres  of  lands  in  the  State  are  in  need  of  reforestation. 

Six  public  agencies  are  conducting  programs  relating  to  forestry  in 
Illinois:  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  Extension  Service, 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey,  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  the 
Illinois  State  Department  of  Conservation. 

The  Extension  Service  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  promoting  farm 
forestry  through  an  educational  program  developed  in  cooperation  with 
county  farm  advisers  and  State  and  Federal  agencies  under  the  Smith-Lever 
and  Clarke-McNary  Acts  and  memoranda  of  agreement  with  the  Illinois 
State  Natural  History  Survey  and  the  State  Division  of  Forestry. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  making  investigations  in  fores- 
try and  allied  subjects  for  the  promotion  and  development  of  the  forestry 
interests  of  the  State,  with  special  reference  to  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  exisiting  forests  and  farm  woodlots  and  to  the  establishment 
of  forest  culture  on  lands  better  adapted  to  forestry  than  to  any  other  use. 

The  State  Natural  History  Survey  cooperates  with  the  Extension  Service 
in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  in  support  of  the  farm  forestry 
extension  program  and  contributes  to  farm  forestry  through  its  research 
studies  of  farm  forest  game  and  wildlife. 

The  Soil  Conservation  service  is  establishing  farm  forestry  demonstra- 
tions and  giving  technical  assistance  in  forestry  in  cooperation  with  the 
Extension  Service  through  soil  conservation  districts  and  cooperative  exten- 
sion demonstration  farms. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
Shawnee  National  Forest  in  southern  Illinois  and  cooperates  with  the  State 
Division  of  Forestry  in  forest  fire  protection  and  the  production  of  forest 
planting  stock.  The  Central  States  Forest  Experiment  Station  carries  on 
pi  limited  research  work  in  Illinois,  principally  through  a  branch  station  on  the 

pirn  Shawnee   National  Forest,   and  administrative  research   is   carried   on   by 

personnel  of  the  local  national  forest. 

The  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  State  Department  of  Conservation 
administers  state  forests,  operates  two  State  nurseries  and  administers  a  fire 
protection  program  for  important  forest  areas  outside  the  national  forest. 
The  nursery  and  fire  protection  programs  are  conducted  cooperatively 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Law.  Three  forests,  one  of  3,520 
acres  in  Union  County,  one  of  5,700  acres  in  Mason  County,  and  one  of 
1,050  acres  in  Henderson  County  are  owned  by  the  State.  The  division  of 
Forestry  has  divided  the  State  into  four  districts  for  administrative  purposes. 
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Three  intensive  forest  fire  protection  areas  have  been  developed  around  five 
fire  towers  in  the  southern  district. 

Through  these  many  activities  on  the  part  of  many  agencies,  forestry  is 
being  brought  to  the  farms  and  idle  lands  of  the  State.  While  Illinois  has 
some  distance  to  go  in  providing  a  strong  forestry  program  for  its  people, 
this  alliance  of  agencies  has  been  able  to  reverse  many  of  the  earlier  forces 
that  were  destroying  the  last  vestiges  of  woodland  in  the  prairie  state. 


»» 


CHAPTER  59 

Iowa:  Forestry  on  the  Farm 


A  State  Forestry  Division  was  not  just  "pulled  out  of  the  legislative  hat" 
in  Iowa. 

One  of  the  richest  farming  areas  on  earth,  Iowa,  like  most  prairie  states, 
has  most  of  its  timber  lands  adjoining  the  rivers  and  streams.  Early  maps 
(1832  to  1850)  show  about  6/2  million  acres  covered  with  timber,  of  the 
total  of  35/2  million  acres  of  the  state.  Best  estimates  now  indicate  that 
about  2/2  million  acres  still  are  classified  as  timber  land. 

The  original  forests  produced  many  important  commercial  species  of 
timber  which  are  common  in  the  central  hardwood  region.  Among  the  more 
important;  walnut,  the  oaks,  basswood,  the  elms,  hickories,  cottonwood, 
several  ashes,  hard  and  soft  maples  and  many  varieties  of  less  importance. 

The  farmer,  not  the  logger,  cleared  Iowa  of  her  forests.  While  inevitable 
and  beneficial  in  many  areas,  in  some  it  has  led  to  poor  farming  and  bad 
erosion. 

Unitl  recently  local  timber  was  the  main  fuel  for  farm  homes.  In  the 
early  days  steam  boats  on  the  Mississippi  depended  heavily  upon  river  bark 
timber  for  fuel.  Cutting  the  best  trees  for  lumber,  posts,  and  poles,  and  even 
for  cord  wood,  greatly  reduced  the  quality  of  Iowa  timber  over  a  long 
period  of  culling— a  major  problem  for  today's  farm  foresters. 

Not  until  recent  years  has  the  wood  lot  owner  been  concerned  in 
stopping  surface  fires.  Fires  were  often  encouraged  in  order  to  "benefit  the 
grazing  of  livestock."  As  late  as  the  nineteen  thirties  the  burning  over  of  bluff 
lands  along  the  Mississippi  was  a  spring  ritual. 

The  rapid  depletion  of  the  woodlands  and  the  resulting  deterioration  of 
soil  and  water  drove  Iowans  in  the  last  century  to  action. 
^,j  For  over  a  century  Iowa  citizens,  societies  and  associations  made  efforts 

to  promote  forestry  and  tree  planting.  The  Iowa  State  Agricultural  Society  in 
its  report  in  1857  lamented  the  fact  that  "so  little  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of  timber  ....  The  Board  of  Directors  will 
not  fail  to  urge  its  necessity."  For  a  period  of  twenty  years  or  more  the 
Agricultural  Society  endeavored  to  promote  forestry,  especially  by  planting 
trees  adapted  to  Iowa  conditions. 

At  the  time  the  Iowa  Horticultural  Society  was  organized  in  1866,  for- 
estry and  timber-tree  planting  were  considered  among  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  Society's  program.  For  90  years  this  organization  has  played 
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a  large  part  in  informing  the  Iowa  public  on  forestry  and  tree  planting  as 
well  as  on  subjects  of  a  more  strictly  horticultural  nature. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Society  up  to  1900  contain  over  300  reports 
and  editorials  which  helped  to  keep  the  public  informed  on  forestry  and 
allied  subjects.  The  early  efforts  of  the  Society  were  especially  interesting. 
In  1873  the  Iowa  Horticultural  Society  took  action  "declaring  the  20th  day  of 
April  1874,  and  the  same  day  of  each  succeeding  year,  to  be  Arbor  Day  for 
the  State  ...  to  be  devoted  to  the  planting  of  trees  .  .  .  designed  to  form 
permanent  groves"  In  later  years  Arbor  Days  have  been  proclaimed 
annually  by  the  Governor. 

For  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  (1874-1895)  the  Horticultural  Society, 
through  the  Forestry  Committee,  published  a  32  page  manual  or  annual 
which  was  widely  distributed  over  the  state.  An  edition  of  10,000  copies  was 
printed  in  1880.  The  publication  provided  detailed  instructions  on  trees 
suitable  for  planting  as  well  as  proper  methods  of  culture.  During  this  same 
period  the  Society  offered  annual  premiums  of  $10.00  to  $40.00  for  the  most 
successful  plantations  of  trees.  Although  the  prizes,  usually  about  20 
annually,  were  relatively  small  the  efforts  helped  to  pinpoint  the  need  for 
timber  planting.  The  standing  committee  on  Forestry  (made  up  of  Prof.  J. 
L.  Budd  of  the  Agricultural  College,  H.  S.  Raymond  and  John  Scott)  kept 
the  Society  informed  on  the  forestry  needs  of  the  State.  As  early  as  1871 
white  pine  was  recognized  as  a  valuable  species  for  planting.  The  Commit- 
tee suggested  "the  starting  of  1,000,000  acres  of  white  pine  under  the 
supervision  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  State." 

On  April  6,  1872  the  legislature  approved  a  bill  providing  $1,000  for  the 
support  of  the  Horticultural  Society  and  provided  that  $200  of  the  amount 
be  paid  in  premiums  for  growing  forest  trees. 

The  legislature  approved  an  act  on  April  6,  1868  "to  encourage  the 
growing  of  timber  ....  for  every  acre  planted  and  cared  for,  $100  to  be 
exempt  from  taxes  for  ten  years,"  an  action  later  repealed. 

As  early  as  1873  the  Horticultural  Society  recommended  establishment 
of  a  Board  of  Forestry  Commissioners  whose  duties  would  involve  the 
appointment  of  a  competent  State  Forester  at  a  salary  of  $100  per  month. 
The  prescribed  duties  of  the  proposed  State  Forester  were  largely  to  be 
centered  on  timber  planting  and  management  of  a  state  nursery.  It  took  50 
years  for  these  efforts  to  yield  fruit. 

Some  of  the  earlier  residents  of  Iowa  believed  the  treeless  prairies  were 
responsible  for  much  of  the  suffering  during  severe  winters.  One  strong 
advocate  for  shelter  plantings  expressed  his  views  at  the  Horticultural 
Society  meeting  in  1872— "treeless  prairies  are  not  fit  for  human  habitation- 
suitable  only  for  the  Eskimo  .  .  .  more  people  were  frozen  to  death  this  year 
in  northwest  Iowa  and  western  Minnesota  than  have  been  murdered  by  the 
Indians  since  settlement." 

In  1876,  Prof.  H.  H.  McAfee  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  University  at  Ames, 
was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  American  Forestry  Association.  He  appealed  to 
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the  people  of  the  prairie  states,  to  become  members  by  sending  the  annual 
membership  fee  of  one-dollar  to  the  Treasurer,  Franklin  Hough  at  Lowville, 
New  York." 

The  lumber  industry  in  Iowa  dates  back  about  130  years  to  the 
establishment  of  the  first  sawmill  in  1831  located  on  the  Yellow  River  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state.  Soldiers  from  Fort  Crawford  under  the 
direction  of  Lieutenant  Jefferson  Davis  (later  to  become  President  of  the 
Confederacy)  constructed  a  dam.  The  lumber  was  sawed  by  power  de- 
veloped from  a  water  wheel.  For  many  years  water  power  implemented 
the  numerous  sawmills  which  miltiplied  rapidly,  especially  along  the 
Mississippi  and  its  main  tributaries. 

In  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  sawmill  industry  in  Iowa,  Professor 
George  H.  Hartman  has  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  Iowa  river  towns 
contributed  materially  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  during  the  peak  of 
lumber  production  in  Iowa. 

With  the  passing  of  the  "rafting"  period  the  Iowa  sawmill  industry  came 
to  depend  more  upon  local  timber.  Production  of  the  river  towns  had 
decreased  rapidly  by  1910  and  the  needs  of  the  State  were  more  and  more 
supplied  from  small  local  hardwoods  mills  and  by  rail  shipments  from  the 
large  softwood  lumber  producing  centers  in  the  Lake  States,  the  South  and 
West. 

In  the  early  days  the  pioneers  made  use  of  hardwood  lumber  sawed  by 
small  mills  in  their  vicinity.  As  early  as  1860  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau 
recorded  sawmills  operating  in  about  70  per  cent  of  the  Iowa  counties— with 
the  heavier  concentration  along  the  larger  rivers.  Since  this  period  the  small 
portable  mill  has  served  to  supply  limited  amounts  of  native  lumber.  Today 
something  over  a  thousand  small  mills  operate  on  a-year-around,  or  part 
time  schedule.  However,  the  production  of  these  mills,  important  to  their 
respective  communities,  furnish  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  lumber 
i.'"  consumption  of  the  state. 

According  to  Hartman,  the  lumber  production  of  15  Mississippi  River 
towns  from  Lansing  on  the  North  to  Keokuk  on  the  South  during  the  middle 

0  seventies  amounted  to  almost  300,000,000  board  feet  annually. 

In  1869  Iowa  ranked  9th  in  production  with  2.77  per  cent  of  the  total 
for  the  country.  In  1939  the  State  ranked  43rd  with  only  .002  per  cent 
of  the  total  cut  of  the  country. 

In  1915  the  Iowa  Legislature  directed  the  State  Highway  Commission  to 
undertake  a  survey  of  the  meandered  lakes  and  lake  beds  of  the  state. 
The  resulting  report  to  the  Governor  was  prepared  by  the  head  of  the 
forestry  work  at  Iowa  State  University,  who  also  was  serving  as  Deputy 
Forestry  Commissioner  under  the  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  report 
was  submitted  in  December  1916.  The  forestry  part  outlined  the  feasibility 
of  using  the  waste  and  semi-waste  areas  adjoining  the  lakes  (and  some  of 
the  beds  of  drained  lakes)  for  reforestation— with  the  several  objectives  of 
soil  protection,   game   cover,   recreation   and   timber  production.   Detailed 
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plans  and  maps  were  prepared  for  two  sample  lakes.  The  survey  was 
instrumental  in  stopping  the  lake  drainage  program  which  had  been 
advocated  by  some  over-enthusiastic  agriculturists.  Instead,  the  report  had 
its  effect  in  crystalizing  sentiment  for  developing  the  lakes  for  recreation, 
wildlife,  park  and  forestry  uses. 

Conservation  minded  members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  took 
the  lead  in  attempting  to  advance  the  forestry  interests  in  the  state.  This 
was  particularly  true  during  the  period  from  1866  to  about  1900.  Other 
agencies  had  a  definite  influence  on  conservation  especially  after  1900.. 
Among  these  agencies  were  the  Iowa  Academy  of  Science,  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College  (later  the  Iowa  State  University),  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  and  the  Iowa  Park  and  Forestry  Association. 

The  Iowa  Academy  of  Science  was  organized  in  1887  and  has  been  a 
continuous  influence  on,  and  registrar  of  the  broad  scientific  field  which 
relates  to  conservation.  In  recent  years  the  Academy  has  had  a  standing 
committee  on  conservation. 

Forestry  has  been  taught  at  the  State  University  since  1872.  The  school 
has  a  staff  of  18  men  and  more  than  a  thousand  graduates. 

The  Iowa  Park  and  Forestry  Association  was  organized  in  November, 
1901.  Among  the  charter  members  were  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  Prof.  A.  T.  Erwin, 
Prof.  L.  H.  Pammel  and  Prof.  H.  C.  Price  all  from  Iowa  State  University; 
Prof.  T.  H.  McBride  and  Prof.  B.  Shimek  from  the  State  University;  Wesley 
Green  of  Davenport,  Elmer  Reeves  of  Waverly  and  Eugene  Secor  of  Forest 
City.  It  required  a  five-year  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Association  to  get  a 
"Forest  and  Fruit  Tree  Reservation  Act  passed,  but  get  it  passed  they  did  in 
1906. 

In  1914  the  name  of  the  Association  was  changed  to  the  Iowa  Forestry 
and  Conservation  Association. 

By  the  1930's  the  pressure  of  other  duties  of  the  volunteer  officers,  the 
depression  years,  and  the  lack  of  tangible  results  led  to  a  loss  of  interest  in 
such  state-wide  volunteer  organizations.  The  Association  died.  The  demise 
was  a  quiet  and  peaceful  one. 

By  the  1950's  some  interested  individuals  and  associations  including 
the  State  Izaak  Walton  League  and  the  Forestry  Committee  of  the  State 
Banker's  Association  proposed  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  entire  state 
forestry  program  with  recommendations  for  placing  forestry  on  a  more 
substantial  footing.  Legislation  designed  to  secure  more  substantial  sup- 
port for  forestry  work  was  proposed.  The  interest  of  this  group  was 
largely  reponsible  for  stopping  a  proposed  move  to  abandon  the  state 
nursery  south  of  Ames  and  discontinue  the  production  of  trees  and  shrubs 
for  distribution  under  the  Clarke-McNary  Act. 

Immediately  following  the  passage  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act,  Iowa 
became  a  cooperator.  At  the  inception  of  the  Clarke-McNary  program  Iowa 
State  University  was  the  cooperating  agency  acting  through  the  Forestry 
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Department  and  the  Extension  Division.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
Conservation  Commission. 

Forest  trees  for  distribution  over  the  State  were  produced  on  nursery 
lands  operated  by  the  Forestry  Department  of  the  University.  From  1912  to 
1925  limited  supplies  of  forest  trees  were  produced  on  the  State  college  land 
and  raised  largely  by  the  students  enrolled  in  the  forestry  course,  for 
experimental  reforestation  projects  and  for  many  windbreak  and  shelterbelt 
demonstrations  over  the  state. 

Between  1917  and  1922  thousands  of  these  trees  were  furnished  private 
landowners,  the  Indian  Service,  the  State  Parks  and  other  agencies  to 
establish  sizable  plantations  on  eroded  and  sandy  lands.  Some  of  these 
forested  areas  have  already  produced  returns  from  thinnings  for  pulpwood 
and  other  products. 

The  facilities  for  greatly  increasing  tree  distribution  came  with  the 
advent  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program  and  the  acquisition  by 
the  State  of  nursery  and  other  lands  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  state  lands  were  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubs  for  timber  production,  erosion  control,  wildlife  habitat  and  rec- 
reation. 

The  greatest  output  from  the  state  nurseries  came  prior  to  the  Second 
World  War.    In  1938  these  produced  about  four  million  trees. 

Since  1945  the  production  of  planting  stock,  although  small  by  state 
nursery  standards,  has  increased  from  121,000  to  nearly  3  million. 

The  Iowa  legislature  restricted  the  distribution  of  trees  and  shrubs  to 
planting  on  state-owned  lands  and  on  private  tracts  for  the  purpose  only  of 
providing  game  cover  or  for  preventing  soil  erosion.  In  addition  the  law 
permitted  furnishing  trees  at  reduced  cost  for  a  demonstration  windbreak  in 
each  township.  The  action  was  designed  to  prevent  the  State  from  en- 
croaching on  private  nursery  business. 

Early  in  the  1930's  there  was  a  wide  spread  realization  among  con- 
servationists of  a  specific  need  for  a  general  revamping  of  the  entire 
conservation  work  in  the  state.  Among  those  who  led  in  this  move 
were  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Macbride  and  Dr.  Bohemul  Shimek  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  and  Dr.  Louis  H.  Pammel  of  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity. A  proposal  to  prepare  a  long  time  conservation  plan  was  spear- 
headed by  J.  N.  Darling,  cartoonist  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  a 
member  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission.  As  a  result  in  March  1931,  the 
Iowa  General  Assembly  adopted  a  joint  resolution  instructing  the  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  and  the  State  Board  of  Conservation  to  collaborate  in  the 
preparation  of  a  long  term  conservation  plan.  Jacob  L.  Crane,  Jr.  of  Chicago 
was  employed  as  Consultant  and  Director.  Many  advisors  and  consultants 
assisted  including  architects,  foresters,  geologists,  wildlife  experts  and 
engineers. 

The  175  page  plan  was  published  in  1933.  It  contained  many  maps 
and  charts  also  pointed  out  that  Iowa's  forests,  woodlands,  reforestation  and 
soil  erosion  control  had  been  badly  neglected  in  the  past. 
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The  25  year  plan  recommended  the  consolidation  of  the  Iowa  Board 
of  Conservation  and  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  into  a  single  body. 
This  proposed  consolidation  was  effected  by  legislative  action  soon  after 
the  plan  was  published.  The  resulting  reorganization  set  up  the  present 
Iowa  State  Conservation  Commission  with  a  Director  and  three  major 
divisions— (1)  Administration  (2)  Fish  and  Game  and  (3)  Lands  and 
Waters. 

The  legislation  at  this  time  specified  that  "Said  Director  shall,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Commission,  employ  assistants  including  a  professionally 
trained  state  forester  of  recognized  standing.  .  .  ."  The  position  of  State 
Forester  has  been  continued  since  that  time. 

The  25-year  plan  has  been  effective  administratively,  but  it  has  under- 
emphasized  forestry  in  favor  of  parks. 

Within  the  past  few  years  several  surveys  of  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion have  been  made  and  reports  submitted.  These  have  resulted  in  few 
changes  either  in  organizational  setup  or  reapportionment  of  financial 
support  between  the  divisions. 

Just  prior  to  the  authorization  of  C.C.C.  camps  by  President  Fanklin 
Roosevelt,  Lieutenant  Governor  Nels  G.  Kraschel  and  State  Forester  G.  B. 
MacDonald  took  a  proposal  for  Iowa  camps  to  Washington.  The  program 
outlined  in  detail  plans  for  16  "Soil  Erosion  Camps." 

The  plan  for  Iowa  outlined  for  each  of  the  16  proposed  camps  the 
location,  supervisory  personnel,  equipment,  and  the  approximate  cost  for  a 
six-months  period  of  operation.  The  C.C.C.  Director,  after  a  brief  review  of 
the  Iowa  proposal  remarked  "this  is  just  what  the  President  is  looking  for." 
Within  the  next  few  days  a  wire  from  the  C.C.C.  Director's  office  authorized 
the  establishment  of  the  camps. 

The  original  C.C.C.  camps  which  at  the  start  largely  were  used  for  soil 
erosion  control,  soon  were  authorized  for  many  phases  of  work  on  private, 
state  and  national  forests  and  parks.  In  Iowa,  of  the  16  original  camps,  12 
were  used  for  general  soil  erosion  control  and  two  for  work  in  the  Iowa  State 
parks.  For  the  first  several  years  the  State  Forester  served  as  Director  of  the 
Iowa  program.  The  camps  were  usually  made  up  of  200  enrollees  each  with 
necessary  technical  personnel. 

From  year  to  year  the  number  of  camps  in  Iowa  varied  from  the  original 
16  to  45. 

Since  federal  funds  were  restricted  to  certain  uses,  the  State  cooperated 
in  financing  the  programs  in  order  to  secure  conservation  benefits  of  a  more 
lasting  nature.  The  State  Forester,  who  was  acting  as  the  State  Director, 
appeared  before  both  branches  of  the  Iowa  legislature  in  April  1935  making 
an  appeal  for  supplementary  state  financing  for  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  program.  The  General  Assembly  appropriated  a  total  of  one  million 
dollars  for  the  C.C.C.  work. 

The  State  C.C.C.  funds  made  possible  the  acquisition  of  about  12,000 
acres  of  state  forests  in  southern  and  northeastern  Iowa  and  the  addition  of 
a  number  of  new  state  parks,  as  well  as  increasing  the  area  of  many  existing 
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parks.  Among  the  forest-park  acquisitions  was  the  purchase  of  the  largest 
remaining  native  white  pine  stand  in  the  state— some  600  acres  which  were 
added  to  the  existing  forest  reserve  in  Delaware  County. 

Largely  through  state  financing,  a  nursery  of  100  acres  in  central  Iowa 
was  purchased  and  equipped.  A  second  tree  nursery  in  southeastern  Iowa 
was  also  developed  on  federal  land. 

During  1933  and  1934  the  State  undertook  the  extensive  survey  of  the 
"forest  and  waste-lands"  of  the  state.  This  was  made  possible  during  the 
depression  period  by  funds  allocated  for  emergency  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Forester  of  the  Conservation  Commission.  The 
program  continued  for  a  few  months.  Several  hundred  men  were  employed 
under  a  number  of  area  supervisors.  They  mapped  the  townships  of  the 
state  to  show  timbered  areas,  woodland  pastures,  brush  lands,  eroded  areas, 
shelterbelts,  swamps  and  lakes.  A  large  volume  of  data  was  collected 
showing  tree  species,  soil  conditions,  and  other  matters  which  had  a  bearing 
on  developing  the  forestry  program.  About  three-fourths  of  the  state  was 
covered  in  the  survey.  Individual  township  maps  were  prepared  with  a 
color  legend.  Data  was  recorded  for  each  individual  forty  acres.  These 
served  later  to  indicate  on  a  large  state  map  the  change  in  area  of  native 
timber  lands  as  compared  with  maps  prepared  from  the  original  land  survey 
made  80  to  100  years  before. 

State  passage  of  the  National  Forest  Enabling  Act  in  December  1933 
was  an  attempt  to  get  farmers  off  the  poorer  lands  of  the  state  unsuited  to 
agriculture.  It  was  the  feeling  of  many  conservationists  that  there  was  a 
place  in  the  state  for  relatively  small  National  Forest  units  which  could 
serve  as  forest  management  demonstration  areas.  The  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
set  up  offices  in  Des  Moines  and  during  the  next  several  years  some  40,000 
acres  of  land,  mostly  in  southern  Iowa,  were  optioned.  The  option  prices 
ranged  from  about  $4.00  to  $15.00  per  acre,  with  an  average  price  of  about 
$10.00. 

Four  National  Forest  purchase  units  were  set  up  in  southern  Iowa;  the 
Keosauqua,  with  a  gross  purchasable  area  of  126,080  acres;  the  Chequest 
with  224,040  acres  and  the  Grand  River  with  an  area  of  307,360  acres.  The 
four  approved  purchase  units  totalled  829,000  acres  which  were  considered 
potential  national  forest  lands. 

In  1934  the  State  Forester  attended  a  meeting  of  the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission  in  Washington  when  the  Forest  Service  presented 
a  recommendation  for  the  purchase  of  the  40,000  acres  optioned  in  Iowa. 

The  Iowa  purchases  were  postponed  presumably  because  forest  lands  in 
some  other  states  were  available  for  purchase  at  one-fifth  the  price  of  the 
optioned  Iowa  land.  From  a  strictly  national  standpoint  the  delayed  action 
on  the  Iowa  program  was  probably  justified  although  the  state  lost  an 
opportunity  for  needed  forest  demonstration  areas. 

Several  years  later  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Commission  author- 
ized the  purchase  of  about  5,000  acres  and  a  forest  nursery  site  in 
southeastern  Iowa.  The  limited  funds  at  the  disposal  of  that  Commission  at 
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this  time  precluded  more  extensive  purchases  and  made  it  difficult  for  the 
Forest  Service  to  administer  economically  the  limited  areas  of  acquired 
lands.  About  12,000  acres  in  the  former  federal  purchase  units  have  since 
been  acquired  by  the  state  for  state  forests. 

The  limited  responsibility  for  administering  what  would  be  considered 
"State  Forestry"  in  Iowa  has  shifted  over  the  years.  The  Iowa  Horticultural 
Society  was  the  more  or  less  official  agency  delegated  with  forestry  and  tree 
planting  duties  from  about  1870  to  1924.  The  two  secretaries  who  functioned 
for  the  Society  as  forestry  commissioners  over  this  period  were  Wesley 
Green  and  Robert  S.  Herrick.  The  Head  of  the  Forestry  School  at  the  State 
University  served  as  Deputy  Commissioner  from  1912  to  1924. 

In  1924  the  "state  forestry"  responsibility  was  shifted  to  the  office  of  the 
State  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  head  of  the  forestry  work  at  the  college 
continued  as  Deputy  Forestry  Commissioner  or  Deputy  State  Forester. 
In  1935  with  the  establishment  of  the  present  Iowa  State  Conservation 
Commission,  the  official  forestry  responsibilities  were  turned  over  to  the 
Commission. 

The  State  Forester's  recommendations  or  actions  are  subject  to  review 
of  the  Director  of  the  Conservation  Commission. 

The  major  forestry  activities  of  the  Commission  are: 
—to  administer  the  State  Farm  Forestry  program  under  the  Federal 
Cooperative  Management  Act.  This  involves  six  field  projects  in  the  state 
with  a  technically  trained  farm  forester  in  charge  who  assists  woodlot 
owners  in  securing  better  management  and  returns  from  their  forest  lands, 
—to  administer  and  manage  the  state  forests  and  forest  reserves.  These 
involve  a  total  charge  of  11,688  acres. 

Management  of  these  areas  includes  timber  stand  improvement,  planting, 
fire  protection  and  general  development  of  roads,  fences  and  equipment. 
Recently,  limited  prison  labor  has  been  available  for  development  work 
on  the  state  forests  in  southern  and  northeastern  Iowa, 
—to  cooperate  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  under  the  Clarke-McNary  Law. 
So  far  as  funds  will  permit,  the  Commission  provides  fire  protection  to 
both  public  and  private  lands.  The  state  is  divided  into  three  districts. 
The  official  protection  force  is  made  up  largely  of  conservation  officers  of 
the  Lands  and  Waters  Division  and  also  the  Farm  Foresters, 
—to  administer  the  State  Forest  Nursery, 
—to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  on  forest  research. 

Survival  of  plantings  in  different  parts  of  the  state  are  a  part  of 
the  Commission's  concern.  The  control  of  tree  diseases  is  another.  The 
Commission  has  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  and  more  recently  with  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  in  an  attempt  to  protect  limited  stands  of  white  pine  and  wind- 
breaks. The  largest  and  most  valuable  stand  of  white  pine  in  the  state  is 
in  the  White  Pine  Hollow  Reserve.  Intensive  control  measures  have  been 
taken  in  this  area. 

Another  concern  is  "Oak  wilt."   Investigative  work  has  been  underway 
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for  many  years  in  cooperation  with  the  botanical  section  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  The  disease  has  been  isolated  and  many  control 
measures  have  been  attempted.  These  include  destroying  diseased  trees 
and  use  of  chemicals  to  nullify  the  toxins  produced  by  the  fungus.  Since 
the  oaks  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  timber  of  Iowa  the  Commission 
is  greatly  concerned  with  the  effectiveness  and  economic  feasibility  of 
control  measures. 

The  interest  of  conservationists  in  the  early  1900's  in  holding  the  poorer 
lands  for  timber  crops  was  largely  responsible  for  the  passage  of  this  tax 
exemption  legislation.  The  incentive  of  reduced  taxes  was  expected  to 
induce  landowners  to  hold  their  poorer  lands  in  timber  not  only  as  a 
supplemental  source  of  farm  income  but  also  for  erosion  control,  watershed 
protection  and  game  cover.  The  act  has  met  with  indifference  in  many  of 
the  better  agricultural  areas  of  the  state  but  with  enthusiasm  in  some  of  the 
more  heavily  timbered  sections.  In  the  1954  report,  one  county  in  the 
northeastern  part  shows  586  individual  reservations  involving  a  total  area  of 
15,326  acres.  In  1907,  the  next  year  after  the  passage  of  the  act  1535 
reservations  were  on  record  totalling  12,140  acres.  By  1911  the  number  of 
reservations  had  decreased  to  1,072  but  the  acreage  remained  about  the 
same  as  in  1907.  By  1922  the  total  acres  in  the  forest  reserves  had  increased 
to  16,273.  With  the  rapidly  increasing  land  values  there  was  a  greatly 
stimulated  interest  in  the  tax  exemption  act  especially  in  the  counties  with 
an  appreciable  amount  of  forest  land.  This  came  about  in  spite  of  an 
amendment  which  changed  the  tax  value  of  the  lands  involved  from  one 
dollar  to  four  dollars  per  acre. 

Planted  groves  originally  made  up  an  appreciable  part  of  the  total 
acreage  reported  but  during  recent  years  new  plantings  have  become  a 
negligible  factor  in  the  returns. 

On  July  1,  1936,  a  federal  research  center  was  set  up  at  Ames,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Iowa  State  College,  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  Iowa  Conservation  Commission. 

From  the  start  the  Iowa  Center,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  state 
agencies,  formulated  a  comprehensive  program  designed  to  help  meet  many 
of  the  forestry  problems  especially  those  related  to  farm  forestry.  This 
decentralized  federal  program  has  supplemented  the  state  agencies  in  more 
rapidly  solving  a  number  of  problems  peculiar  to  Iowa  *and  the  Central 
States.  The  annual  budget  for  the  center  of  about  $30,000  has  been 
instrumental  in  securing  more  technical  assistance  and  a  more  intensive 
research  program.  The  center's  work  largely  dovetails  with  the  projects  of 
the  other  agencies  involving  management  and  reforestation  problems; 
regeneration  of  hardwood  stands;  marketing;  erosion  and  watershed  control. 

With  all  this,  however,  the  major  concern  of  the  Center  and  of  Iowa 
forestry  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  on  the  farm.  Here  is  where  Iowa's 
major  industry  is  located.  Here  is  where  most  of  her  people  live.  Here  is 
where  her  trees  grow. 
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CHAPTER  60 

Colorado:  Forestry  on  the  Divide 


Colorado  forestry  sprinted  off  to  a  fast  start  before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  then  dropped  out  of  the  race.  For  over  a  decade  nothing  hap- 
pened, then  in  1911  the  Colorado  Conservation  Commission  recommended 
that  the  Legislature  create  the  Office  of  State  Forester.  Today  the  State 
Forest  Service  is  one  of  four  branches  of  the  Colorado  State  University. 

Colorado  has  a  comfortable  surplus  of  standing  timber.  The  output  of 
wood  products  requires  about  one  third  the  allowable  cut.  But  Colorado's 
great  forest  challenge  is  to  extend  good  forest  management  to  the  millions  of 
acres  of  land  on  which  dead  and  doomed  trees  are  now  being  left  to  rot. 

More  than  a  third,  34  per  cent,  of  Colorado's  total  land  area  of 
66,486,000  acres  is  classified  as  forest  land.  But  not  all  of  it  produces 
commercially  valuable  timber  crops.  Only  12,275,000  acres  are  commercial 
forest  land:  land  capable  of  growing  crops  of  trees  of  commercial  quality 
and  available  for  that  purpose.  The  rest,  classed  as  non-commercial  forest 
land,  has  been  withdrawn  from  commercial  use  for  other  purposes,  is 
presently  too  remote  to  be  operated  for  tree  crops,  or  consists  of  large  areas 
called  woodlands,  where  tree  growth  is  not  of  commercial  quality  at  the 
present. 

Woodlots  include  the  fringes  of  hardwoods  along  the  lower  water  courses 
and  the  extensive  areas  of  pinyon,  juniper  and  scrub  oak  in  the  zones  of 
light  rainfall  in  the  foothills. 

The  timber  zone  extends  from  an  elevation  of  about  5000  feet  to  around 
11,000  feet.  Forests  of  ponderosa  pine,  Douglas  fir,  lodgepole  pine  and 
Englemann  spruce  grow  in  irregular  belts  at  increasing  elevations,  in  the 
order  named.  Associated  with  these  major  species  are  white  fir  and  blue 
spruce  at  the  lower  elevations;  bristlecone  pine,  alpine  fir  and  corkbark  fir  at 
the  higher  elevations  and  at  timberline;  aspen  and  limber  pine  scattered 
over  the  entire  range. 

Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  commercial  forest  land  in  Colorado  is  owned 
or  managed  by  governments— most  of  it  Federal,  but  over  200,000  acres  of  it 
state,  county  or  municipal. 


*Excerpted  in  part  from  "Colorado's  Forest  Bounty"  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Colorado  Forest  Industries  Committee.  1965  in  cooperation  with  American  Forest 
Products  Industries,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Half  the  sawtimber  volume  is  Engelmann  spruce,  which  is  found  at  the 
higher  elevations.  Its  wood  is  light,  strong,  and  versatile;  it  is  used  chiefly  for 
lumber.  In  lesser  amounts,  Engelmann  spruce  is  used  for  mine  timbers  and 
pulpwood.  About  13  per  cent  of  the  sawtimber  volume  is  in  the  true  firs, 
including  corkbark,  white,  and  subalpine  firs. 

Lodgepole  pine,  which  is  becoming  more  widely  used  for  lumber, 
pulpwood,  posts,  poles,  and  railroad  ties,  is  third  in  volume  with  slightly 
more  than  11  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Ponderosa  pine,  a  longtime  favorite  for  many  uses  because  of  its  soft, 
uniform  texture,  accounts  for  about  seven  per  cent  of  the  total  sawtimber 
volume. 

Douglas  fir  makes  up  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  softwood  sawtimber. 

The  hardwood  sawtimber  is  chiefly  cottonwood  and  aspen,  which 
together  total  3.8  billion  board  feet.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  other 
hardwood  species. 

Sawtimber— all  trees  of  commercial  species  11  inches  and  over  in 
diameter  at  breast  height— is  growing  faster  than  it  is  being  removed  by 
harvest  for  use  and  lost  to  natural  causes. 

Only  30  per  cent  of  the  softwood  timber  removed  by  all  causes  annually 
is  harvested  for  man's  use;  the  rest  is  lost  to  insects,  fire,  diseases,  wind- 
throw,  overcrowding  and  other  natural  causes  despite  vigorous  efforts  to 
manage  and  protect  Colorado's  forests.  Diseases  cause  45  per  cent  of  the 
annual  mortality  in  sawtimber;  insects  37  per  cent. 

Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  all  the  timber  harvested  from  Colorado's 
forests  is  in  sawlogs,  from  which  are  made  lumber,  sawed  ties,  and  similar 
products. 

Colorado's  lumber-production  of  230,000,000  board  feet  in  1964  sur- 
passed all  previous  records.  Lowest  production  since  the  turn  of  the  century 
was  33,759,000  board  feet  in  the  depression  year  of  1933. 

Nearly  all  of  Colorado's  forest  lands,  commercial  and  non-commercial, 
and  the  grasslands  adjoining  them  are  under  organized  protection  from  fire. 
The  federal  government  is  responsible  for  protection  of  the  forest  and 
grasslands  it  administers.  Under  state  law,  the  county  sheriffs  and  the 
Colorado  State  Forest  Service  are  assigned  the  responsibility  for  protecting 
the  lands  in  their  respective  counties.  The  Colorado  State  Forest  Service 
cooperates  with  them  in  establishing  active  protection  plans,  in  training 
fire-fighting  crews,  in  purchasing  fire-fighting  equipment,  and  in  organizing 
volunteer  fire  departments.  The  program  was  financed  in  1962  with  nearly 
$135,000  of  state  and  county  funds,  and  $47,000  of  federal  funds. 

At  the  end  of  the  1963  planting  season  private  owners  had  planted 
through  the  years  4,409  acres  of  forest  land  and  28,629  acres  of  windbreaks 
and  shelterbelts.  The  federal  government  had  planted  81,280  acres  of  forest 
land  and  183  acres  of  shelterbelts  and  windbreaks. 

The  federal  government's  forest  tree  nursery  at  Monument  produced 
1,240,000  trees  in  1961.  A  new  Forest  Service  nursery  at  Basalt  is  expected 
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to  produce  12  million  trees  annually  by  1966.  The  Colorado  State  Forest 
Service  nursery  at  Fort  Collins  produced  about  1,000,000  trees  in  1965. 

In  1965  the  Colorado  State  Forest  Service,  through  the  Clarke-McNary 
program  sold  1,300,000  trees  from  all  sources  to  about  1,500  private 
landowners. 

For  half  a  century,  Colorado  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  forest 
education  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region.  The  College  of  Forestry  and 
Range  Management  of  Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins,  is  a  fully 
accredited  four-year  college,  offering  professional  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate training  in  all  branches  of  forestry.  It  has  the  third  largest  enrollment  of 
forestry  schools  in  the  country.  It  also  has  a  wood  utilization  laboratory, 
largest  and  most  modern  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  which  provides 
outstanding  facilities  for  instruction  and  research. 

Research  in  all  phases  of  forestry  and  wood  use  is  carried  out  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  in  cooperation  with  the  Colorado  State  University.  Also  associated 
with  the  University  are  the  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit,  the  Cooper- 
ative Fishery  Research  Unit  and  the  Watershed  Management  Research 
Unit.  Three  experimental  forests  provide  outside  laboratories  for  forest 
management,  silviculture,  watershed  and  other  studies.  In  addition,  five 
natural  areas  have  been  set  aside  by  the  Forest  Service  as  areas  of 
representative  forest  types  which  are  to  be  permanently  preserved  in  an 
unmodified  condition,  so  that  the  characteristic  plant  and  animal  life  and 
soil  condition  are  available  for  scientific  study,  research  and  education. 

Colorado's  forest  future  is  bright.  Its  12.3  million  acres  of  commercial 
forest  land,  containing  some  52.7  billion  board  feet  of  sawtimber,  is  a 
resource  offering  a  substantial  opportunity  for  development.  With  this  base 
for  forests  and  the  forest  industries,  state  forestry  can  be  expected  to  play  an 
expanding  role  in  the  state's  economic  progress. 

The  1911  law  made  the  head  of  the  Forestry  Department  at  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  the  ex-ofBcio  State  Forester.  Prof.  B.  O.  Longyear  of 
the  College  was  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  His  duties: 
"To  direct  the  management  of  State  Forest  Reserves,  if  any;  to  collect 
and  publish  all  data  relative  to  the  forests  and  other  timber  growing  in 
the  state;  to  cooperate  so  far  as  is  practical  with  the  Department  of 
Forestry  of  the  United  States  Government;  to  promulgate  and  publish 
rules  for  the  prevention  of  forest  fires;  to  study  the  best  conditions  for 
preserving  and  growing  of  trees  and  forests;  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
Board  of  Land  Commissioners  in  the  matter  of  granting  of  permits  for 
cutting  timber  upon  state  land,  giving  them  data  concerning  the  proper 
timber  to  be  cut  and  the  proper  method  of  cutting  and  removing  the 
timbers;  and  in  general,  to  act  as  a  consulting  forester  for  the  state, 
assisting  in  fire  protection,  giving  forestry  advice  to  individuals,  associa- 
tions, towns  and  cities,  and  to  act  as  professor  of  forestry  at  the  State 
Agricultural  College." 
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An  organized  fire  fighting  organization  was  established.  The  County 
Sheriffs  were  made  the  Fire  Wardens. 

The  first  cooperative  fire  fighting  agreement  was  consummated  between 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
1912. 

Then  in  1915,  Professor  Longyear  gave  up  his  post  because  of  bad 
health.  W.  J.  Morrill  took  over  and  served  until  1932.  But  by  the  early 
thirties  it  had  become  quite  clear  that  the  job  of  being  a  Professor  of 
Forestry  was  big  enough  without  the  added  responsibilities  of  State  Forester 
so  in  1933  the  position  of  State  Forester  was  abolished.  This  left  only  the 
position  of  Professor  of  Forestry  at  Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

R.  E.  Ford  who  had  been  appointed  State  Forester  just  prior  to  abolition 
of  the  office  continued  to  serve  as  Extension  Forester  at  the  college  and 
perform  certain  functions  of  the  State  Forester  working  with  Federal 
officials  in  forest  fire  control  work. 

The  mid  30's  increase  in  Federal  activity  on  behalf  of  state  and 
private  forestry.  This  in  turn  developed  the  need  of  an  appropriate  state 
agency  through  Federal  cooperation  could  be  handled. 

The  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  thereupon  took  on  the  task  as 
ex-officio  State  Board  of  Forestry.  It  was  given  the  task  of  designating  State 
Forests.  The  Board  was  able  to  consummate  an  agreement  with  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  through  the  good  offices  of  Professor  Morrill  at  the  College, 
for  land  exchanges  which  led  on  December  2,  1938  to  creation  of  the  first 
State  Forest  located  in  North  Park  in  north  central  Colorado.  The  forest 
embraces  nearly  71,000  acres  of  mountain  timber  adjoining  the  Roosevelt 
National  Forest.  Everett  J.  Lee  was  engaged  as  full-time  Forest  Supervisor 
to  handle  the  forest. 

The  next  year  the  first  actual  timber  sale  was  made  on  the  Colorado 
State  Forest.  Up  until  1941  timber  sales  on  State  land,  other  than  the  Forest, 
were  handled  through  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Minerals.  In  that 
year  they  were  turned  over  to  the  Forest  Supervisor. 

In  the  1950's  the  state  forestry  program  was  steadily  strengthened.  An 
Assistant  State  Forester  was  hired.  A  full  time  Service  Forester  was  hired  to 
handle  farm  forestry  problems.  A  forest  entomologist  joined  the  staff. 

In  1955,  Colorado  State  University,  formerly  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  took  on  the  job  of  forestry  for  the  third  time.  The  formal  title 
"Colorado  State  Forest  Service"  was  established  by  the  1965  legislature  and 
the  agency,  slow-borning,  came  into  its  own. 

Considering  the  vast  resource  awaiting  attention  on  the  nation's  Great 
Divide,  the  task  before  it  is  awesome. 


CHAPTER  61 

Utah:  Forestry  on  the  Desert 


Within  twenty-four  hours  after  Brigham  Young  and  the  first  contingent 
of  Mormon  immigrants  wheeled  into  Salt  Lake  Valley,  little  over  a  century 
ago,  a  wood-use  and  water-use  and  water  supply  policy  had  been  issued  for 
the  management  of  Utah's  forests.  It  was  a  policy  based  not  so  much  on 
scarcity  as  it  was  on  inaccessibility.  Utah's  best  timber  is  confined  to  the 
higher  mountains  in  limited  stands  of  pine,  spruce,  and  fir,  with  pinion  and 
juniper  at  the  lower  elevations.  But  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  the  immediate 
outlook  for  these  first  settlers  was  anything  but  good,  even  for  cordwood. 

So,  on  July  25,  1847,  one  day  after  their  arrival,  Brigham  Young 
announced  that  timber  and  water  were  to  be  in  community  ownership  and 
certain  restrictions  would  be  observed  in  their  use.  No  one,  for  example,  was 
to  build  with  logs  without  permission;  and  then  timber  could  be  used  for 
floors  and  the  roof,  but  not  for  walls.  Sawmills  were  to  operate  only  under 
timber  grants— and  no  sawmill  operation  with  waterpower  was  to  interfere 
with  irrigation.  The  settlers  were  admonished  to  "save  every  rail  and  every 
stick  you  can,"  then  directed,  under  penalty  of  a  $500  fine,  to  take  no  more 
fuel  than  was  needed  to  last  until  October,  nor  more  timber  than  would 
answer  for  immediate  fencing  or  building  unless  by  permission  of  the 
Council. 

During  that  first  year,  the  principal  wood  supplies  were  fire-killed  timber 
in  Red  Butte  Canyon,  10  miles  east  of  the  settlement. 

The  construction  of  drag  ways  and  wagon  roads  soon  improved  matters 
And  as  more  and  better  timber  became  accessible  toward  the  end  of  1848, 
regulations  were  modified  to  allow  the  cutting  of  either  green  or  dry  timber 
anywhere  within  30  miles  of  Salt  Lake  City,  except  in  City  Creek  Canyon. 

John  Hess  and  James  Bevin,  operating  a  whipsaw  fitted  on  a  frame  over 
a  pit  in  Red  Butte  Canyon,  produced  the  first  lumber  on  record  in 
Utah— about  100  board  feet  a  day.  But  before  the  end  of  1848,  mills  were 
sawing  in  City  Creek  Canyon,  Mill  Canyon  near  Bountiful,  and  Big 
Cottonwood  Canyon  to  the  south.  By  1853,  more  than  100  sawmills  were 
operating  in  Utah,  mostly  near  new  settlements  where  both  water  power 
and  timber  were  accessible.  Rough  lumber  around  this  period  was  selling  for 
$20  a  thousand  feet  at  the  mill,  shingles  for  around  $10  a  thousand  at  mill. 
Cordwood  in  town  brought  $10  a  cord. 

Three  years  later,  one  company,  operating  in  Big  Cottonwood  Canyon, 
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cut  800,000  board  feet.  By  1862,  there  were  5  steammills  in  Wasatch  County 
capable  of  producing  5  million  board  feet  annually— and  did. 

In  the  beginning,  Brigham  Young  and  the  Church  High  Council  granted 
forest  concessions  to  timber  operators  on  condition  that  every  third  load  of 
products  taken  out  went  as  toll  to  the  Church.  These  concessions  were 
passed  on  to  heirs  of  the  grantees. 

Later,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Territorial  Government  extended 
authority  to  county  judges  to  grant  sawmill,  water  power,  and  grazing 
privileges— and  during  1855  and  1856  twenty  special  timber  and  grazing 
permits  were  granted.  These  continued  until  1876  when  they  were  set  aside 
by  the  Government. 

In  the  wake  of  destructive  floods  during  the  last  decade  of  the  19th 
century,  considerable  sentiment  developed  for  the  protection  of  the  state's 
mountainous  watersheds.  Indeed,  the  State  Land  Board  in  1897  reported 
that  "A  number  of  towns  .  .  .  are  desirous  of  securing  lands  to  protect  the 
watersheds  that  supply  their  creeks  ...  to  prevent  repetition  of  .  .  .  damages 
...  by  last  summer's  floods." 

Some  lands  were  actually  purchased  by  the  towns  for  watershed 
protection,  but  the  main  help  came  when  communities,  through  petitions, 
were  able  to  have  watershed  units  set  aside  as  National  Forest  Reserves— the 
Uinta  in  1897,  the  Fishlake  in  1899,  the  Manti  and  Cache  in  1903,  and  the 
Wasatch  in  1905. 

Others  were  added  to  cover  the  most  vital  timberlands  on  the  major 
watersheds,  bringing  under  regulation  most  of  the  sawtimber  in  the  state. 
These  National  Reserves  were  administered  of  course,  by  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  which  also  assisted  in  the  protection  of  state  and  private  lands 
within  and  adjoining  the  National  Forests.  Despite  a  pronounced  conscious- 
ness of  its  resource  problems  Utah  had  not  developed  a  state  forestry 
program. 

Brigham  Young,  beset  by  destructive  burns  in  Big  Cottonwood  Canyon 
in  1856,  .proclaimed  that  "All  persons  are  forbidden  to  make  or  kindle  fires  at 
any  place  in  the  canyon  except  on  the  camp  grounds." 

Measures  taken  a  quarter  century  later  were  not  as  direct  nor  as 
effective,  for  in  1879  Major  J.  W.  Powell  reported  observing  on  one  of  his 
expeditions  in  Utah  "three  fires  .  .  .  each  of  which  took  more  timber  than  was 
used  by  the  people  since  settlement."  Settlers  of  Vernal  tell  of  a  fire  in  1881 
that  burned  nearly  all  summer  in  the  Uinta  Mountains,  beginning  on  the 
east  end  and  burning  west  for  more  than  60  miles. 

Apparently  the  first  real  state  move  to  meet  this  menace  was  a  law 
enacted  in  1917,  which  made  it  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  extinguish  fires 
occurring  on  the  public  domain  within  his  county. 

A  decade  later,  in  1927,  county  commissioners  were  empowered  by  law 
to  designate  as  fire  districts  all  watersheds  in  their  respective  counties. 
Uncontrolled  fires  were  declared  a  public  nuisance  and  county  sheriffs  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  fire  control.  The  law  further  provided  that  persons 
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responsible  for  starting  a  fire  within  any  fire  district  were  to  pay  cost  of 
suppression. 

Not  until  1937,  however,  did  the  Legislature  establish  a  State  Board  of 
Fire  Control,  granting  it  the  power  to  create  fire  districts.  One  member  of 
the  board,  Newell  B.  Cook,  State  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner,  was 
designated  by  the  Governor  to  serve  as  Chief  Fire  Warden.  County  sheriffs 
and  their  deputies,  along  with  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  were 
named  ex-officio  deputy  firewardens. 

Some  progress  was  made  under  this  Board,  including  the  establishment 
of  several  fire  districts.  However,  it  lacked  funds  and  the  authority  to 
employ  the  people  necessary  to  carry  out  the  law. 

The  same  Legislature  enacted  laws  establishing  a  Christmas  tree  tagging 
program,  designed  primarily  to  stop  promiscuous  cutting  on  critical  water- 
sheds. 

It  was  the  Clarke-McNary  program  which  finally  brought  a  full-scale 
forestry  effort  to  the  state,  however.  As  a  prelude,  Governor  Henry  H. 
Blood,  in  1940  requested  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  to 
survey  the  state's  forest  and  watershed  resources.  The  survey  was  completed 
the  following  year  by  Ernest  O.  Buhler— and  with  his  findings  went  the 
recommendation  that  legislation  be  drawn  to  establish  a  responsible  agency 
or  organization  to  carry  on  an  effective  statewide  program  of  forest  fire 
control. 

The  bill  was  drawn  and  presented  to' the  Second  Special  Session  of  the 
1941  Legislature.  It  won  quick  approval. 

The  new  statute  changed  the  name  of  the  State  Board  of  Fire  Control  to 
the  State  Board  of  Forestry  and  Fire  Control,  expanded  its  size  and  scope, 
and  placed  it  in  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  new  board  was  authorized  to  cooperate  with  federal  and  state 
agencies,  counties,  municipalities,  and  private  owners  in  the  protection  of 
forests  and  watersheds  from  fire,  insects  and  disease  and  was  given  the 
added  responsibility  of  administering  the  Christmas  tree  tagging  law. 

It  was  directed  to  elect  from  its  own  membership  a  Chief  Forester- 
Firewarden,  who  would  be  empowered  to  select  and  appoint  a  qualified 
technical  forester  to  devote  full  time  to  the  administration  of  a  statewide 
program. 

Paul  M.  Dunn,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  was  named  first  Chief 
Forester-Firewarden. 

John  E.  Burt,  Jr.,  a  professional  forester,  was  selected  as  his  assistant  to 
develop  a  forestry  and  fire  control  program.  By  the  summer  of  1942, 
organized  fire  protection  had  been  developed  in  the  10  most  populated 
counties,  cooperation  of  the  sheriffs  had  been  secured  in  all  counties,  and 
three  fire  guards  assigned. 

The  Board  itself  included  representatives  from  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  State  Finance  Department  and  Land  Board,  School  of  Forestry, 
State  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  Utah  Wool  Growers  Association,  Utah 
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Horse  and  Cattle  Growers  Association,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  The 
U.  S.  Grazing  Service. 

Late  in  1942,  J.  Whitney  Floyd,  a  professor  at  the  School  of  Forestry, 
succeeded  Dean  Dunn  as  Chief  Forester-Firewarden.  Shortly  thereafter, 
Don  M.  Drummond  was  named  his  assistant,  replacing  Burt  who  was  on 
leave  with  the  armed  forces. 

The  1941  law  was  amended  in  1945  to  further  enlarge  the  Board,  adding 
representatives  of  the  Utah  Water  Users  Association  and  the  Utah  Farm 
Bureau. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1946,  Burt  returned  and  was  made  deputy 
state  forester,  responsible  to  the  Chief  Forester-Firewarden.  Drummond 
was  put  in  charge  of  education  and  information,  a  critical  post  because  of 
the  great  need  for  wide  public  understanding  and  cooperation.  Also,  under 
this  enlarged  organization,  the  cooperative  forest  fire  control  program  was 
extended  to  24  of  the  state's  29  counties.   All  were  participating  by  1948. 

As  a  collateral  measure  of  importance,  the  Forest  and  Range  Fire 
Fighters  Service,  set  up  as  a  civil  defense  measure  during  the  war,  was 
reorganized  as  the  Utah  Cooperative  Fire  Fighters.  Through  this  stream- 
lined unit,  with  Chief  Forester-Firewarden  Floyd  serving  as  state  coordina- 
tor, all  federal,  state  and  county  agencies  pool  their  efforts  to  train  and 
equip  fire  fighters.  The  unit  also  serves  to  coordinate  fire  prevention 
programs. 

In  1948  Drummond  resigned  to  head  a  forestry  program  in  Nevada  and 
was  replaced  by  W.  E.  Tangren. 

Today,  state  forestry  in  Utah  is  directed  by  a  10-man  policy  making 
board,  which  meets  quarterly.  The  program  is  administered  by  the  Chief 
Forester-Firewarden  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Forestry;  a  full-time  deputy  state  forester;  a  full-time  assistant;  a  full-time 
secretary  and  three  seasonal  district  firewardens. 

From  1942  to  1962  fire  losses  were  greatly  reduced— from  300  fires 
burning  100,000  acres  in  1942  to  110  fires  burning  6,000  acres  in  1950.  State 
appropriations,  though  lagging  behind  Clarke-McNary  funds,  have  never- 
theless increased  from  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  1942  to  $90,000  in  1951. 
The  contributed  services  of  700  deputy  firewardens  had  by  that  time  greatly 
enhanced  the  fire  control  program. 

Most  effort  has  been  devoted  to  encouraging  landowners  to  reseed 
unproductive  brush  lands  and  denuded  watersheds.  With  many  critical 
areas  in  private  ownership,  education  to  this  end  is  a  critical  part  of  the 
whole  program.  In  the  deserts  of  the  Great  Basin,  the  chief  end  of  forestry  is 
not  necessarily  the  production  of  timber.  A  far  more  urgent  priority  is  the 
protection  of  watersheds.  As  Samuel  T.  Dana  once  remarked,  man  can  live 
without  wood  but  he  can  not  live  without  forests.  Nowhere  is  this  more  true 
than  in  Utah. 


CHAPTER  62 

New  Mexico:  Smokey's  Country 


Six  of  the  seven  life  zones  in  the  nation  occur  in  New  Mexico.  The  Lower 
Sonoran,  Transition,  Hudsonian,  Upper  Sonoran,  Canadian  and  Arctic  Alpine 
step-ladder  up  the  mountain  sides  from  the  lowest  elevations  at  2,850  feet  to 
13,160  feet  at  the  summit  of  Mt.  Wheeler. 

The  most  valuable  forest  species  are  found  in  the  Transition  and 
Canadian  zones.  The  trees  of  the  Transition  zone,  from  7,400  to  8,500  feet, 
are  Douglas  fir  and  Ponderosa  pine.  From  8,500  to  11,500  feet  in  the 
Canadian  zone  are  Aspen,  True  Fir  and  Spruce. 

The  mountain  forests  have  done  much  through  the  centuries  to  sustain 
life  in  the  desert  below.  New  Mexico  is  one  of  the  oldest  continuously 
inhabited  parts  of  this  continent,  with  known  settlements  dating  as  far  back 
as  10,000  B.C.  The  first  known  use  of  timber  for  building  purposes  was 
around  500  A.D.  Poles  were  used  extensively  at  that  time  in  roof  and  ceiling 
construction.  An  entire  forest  near  Chaco  Canyon  is  believed  to  have  been 
completely  cut  and  used  around  1200  A.D.  by  Pueblo  Indians. 

Spanish  Conquistadores  arrived  in  the  area  in  1540  searching  for  the 
mythical  cities  of  Cibola.  They  found  Indians  cultivating  irrigated  lands  and 
making  use  of  the  extensive  forests. 

From  prehistoric  times  down  through  Spanish,  Mexican  and  early 
American  rule,  this  mountain  timber  was  used  for  local  building  and  fuel 
but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  there  were  no  serious  inroads  on  the  forests. 

With  the  homesteading  of  the  west  in  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century, 
the  trees  were  bowled  down  like  match  sticks. 

Spur  railroads  were  indiscriminately  built  and  immense  forest  areas 
denuded  of  their  timber.  Natural  watersheds  were  severely  scarred.  The 
Federal  Government  took  the  first  action  in  attempting  to  set  matters  to 
rights.  To  a  great  extent  the  history  of  Federal  forestry  in  New  Mexico 
paralleled  that  of  neighboring  Arizona  until  in  1957  a  New  Mexico  State 
Forestry  organization  was  finally  created. 

This  Forest  Conservation  Commission  was  made  up  of  the  Governor,  the 
State  Land  Commissioner,  and  the  five  members  of  the  State  Park  Commis- 
sion. But  the  1957  arrangement  proved  unsatisfactory  and,  in  1959,  the 
legislature  reduced  the  Commission  membership  to  three— the  Governor, 
State  Land  Commissioner  and  the  State  Forester.  Staffing  the  Department 
of  State  Forestry  under  the  Commission  is  the  State  Forester  supervising  a 
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Chief  of  Fire  Control,  Chief  of  Timber  Management,  three  District  Fores- 
ters and  one  Assistant  District  Forester  and  clerical  and  logistical  staff.  A 
score  of  fire  guards  and  lookouts  beef  up  the  protection  force  during  the  fire 
season  from  April  through  September. 

Three  forest  districts  have  been  established  with  headquarters  in 
Chama,  Cimarron  and  Magdalena.  The  Chama  and  Cimarron  Districts 
covering  most  of  the  northern  half  of  the  state  were  established  in  1959.  The 
Magdalena  District,  established  in  1960,  covers  an  area  south  of  U.  S. 
Highway  66  and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Plans  are  underway  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fourth  district  in  the  Las  Vegas  area. 

Fire  prevention,  presuppression  and  suppression  services  are  available 
for  all  state  and  privately  owned  lands  in  these  which  have  steadily 
expanded  to  cover  about  a  million  acres  of  forest  land.  Private  lands  within 
or  adjoining  National  Forests  are  protected  through  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Forest  management  and  reforestation  services 
are  available  for  all  private  lands  whether  or  not  the  land  is  within  a  district. 

A  two  passenger  airplane,  purchased  in  1958,  is  used  for  spotting 
fires,  for  communications,  and  for  dropping  supplies.  A  public  address 
system  recently  installed  in  the  plane  has  proven  valuable  for  directing  fire 
fighters  to  fires,  for  reminding  campers  and  picnickers  to  be  careful  with 
fires  and  for  other  air-to-ground  communications. 

A  tree  planting  program  began  in  1960.  Seedlings  were  obtained  from 
Colorado's  State  Forestry  Nursery.  The  first  year  58,000  trees  were  dis- 
tributed. Over  150,000  were  handled  in  1962. 

The  Department  has  two  District  Foresters  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  one  stationed  in  Chama  and  the  other  in  the  Cimarron  area  and  is 
making  progress  in  getting  a  full-fledged  forest  management  program  under 
way.  The  state  is  badly  in  need  of  improved  methods  of  timber  cutting, 
general  timber  management,  pest  control,  etc. 

This  is  the  Department's  initial  effort  with  the  Tree  Planting  Program. 

Perhaps  New  Mexico's  most  notable  contribution  came  during  the  fight- 
ing of  a  large  fire  in  the  Capitan  Mountain  at  Lincoln  National  Forest, 
when  some  members  of  the  forest  staff  (then  connected  with  New  Mexico 
Department  of  Game  and  Fish)  were  personally  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  living  symbol  for  the  Smokey  Bear  Fire  Prevention  Campaign, 
by  first  discovering,  then  a  little  later  caring  for  and  nursing  back  to  health, 
a  badly  burned  small  bear  cub  .  .  .  Smokey  .  .  .  That  little  bear  has  done 
more  to  make  the  U.  S.  public  aware  of  forestry  than  all  the  Gifford 
Pinchots,  foresters,  rangers,  and  fire  fighters  put  together. 


CHAPTER  63 

Arizona:  Pinons  and  Ponderosa 


In  1539,  Friar  Marcos  de  Niza  was  sent  out  from  Culiacan  in  northern 
Mexico  to  verify  the  reports  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  concerning  what  lay  in  the 
great  unknown  land  north  from  Mexico.  While  there  is  considerable  debate 
among  historians  as  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  good  Father's  journey,  in 
describing  the  area  he  visited  he  noted  the  most  plain  soyle,  without  trees 
or  stones  .  .  .  where  there  is  no  foode"  although  the  Indians  gave  him  "nuttes 
of  Pine  trees"  to  eat.  Suarez  de  Peralta,  writing  an  account  of  the  de  Niza 
expedition  fifty  years  later,  notes  that  "for  wood,  they  burnt  very  large 
walnut  trees  which  bear  quantities  of  walnut  better  than  those  of  Spain. 
They  have  many  mountain  grapes  which  are  very  good  eating,  chestnuts 
and  filberts,  according  to  the  way  he  ( Fray  Marcos )  painted  it,  this  should 
have  been  the  terrestrial  paradise." 

Pedro  de  Castenada,  the  chronicler  of  the  great  Coronado  expedition  of 
1540,  described  the  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Fort  Grant  as  "all 
wilderness  covered  with  pine  forests.  There  are  great  quantities  of  pine 
nuts.  The  pines  are  two  or  three  times  as  high  as  a  man  before  they  send  out 
their  branches.  There  is  a  sort  of  oak  with  sweet  acorns  of  which  they  make 
cakes  like  sugar  plums  with  dried  coriander  seeds.  .  .  ."  In  August,  1540, 
Francis  Vasquez  de  Coronado  the  leader  of  the  expedition  wrote  his  patron, 
the  Viceroy  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  that  "We  found  .  .  .  many  nut  and 
mulberry  trees  but  the  leaves  of  the  nut  trees  are  different  from  those  of 
Spain."  This  impression  of  Arizona  is  mirrored  in  the  writings  of  the  later 
Spanish  who  explored  the  area  and  converted  the  natives. 

With  the  occupation  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  during  the  early 
months  of  the  Mexican  War  came  a  series  of  surveying  and  reconnaissance 
expeditions  generally  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Army's  Corps  of 
Topographical  Engineers.  The  first  of  these  reconnaissance  expeditions  was 
led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  H.  Emory  with  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Army  of  the  West  in  1846-7.  In  writing  about  the  lands  in  the  Pinon  Lano 
Mountains  (now  a  part  of  Tonto  National  Forest),  Emory  notes  that  he 
found  "a  luxuriant  growth  of  sycamore,  ash,  cedar,  pine,  nut-wood  .  .  .  some 
walnut  .  .  .  small  evergreen  oak,  and  cottonwood.  .  .  ."  Several  years  later  in 
1854  Captain  Lorenzo  Sitgreaves  leading  an  expedition  down  the  Colorado 
River  described  the  area  around  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  as  "barren. 
.  .  .  The  larger  growth,  almost  exclusively  cedar,  was  confined  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  scanty  vegetation  of  the  plains,  parched  by  a  long  drought, 
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furnished  few  specimens  for  the  botanist."  Commenting  on  the  mountain 
area  the  captain  noted  that,  "Occasional  patches  of  white  clover  were  met 
with,  and  the  singular  cedar  first  seen  when  crossing  the  Zuni  Mountains. 
The  trunk  is  large  and  low,  with  wide-spreading  branches.  .  .  .  Tall  pines, 
oaks,  and  the  low  spreading  cedar  were  mingled  so  as  to  produce  a  park- 
like effect.  .  .  ."  As  the  Anglo-settlers  began  to  trickle  into  the  territory, 
their  writings  give  about  the  same  impression  of  the  land  as  the  writings  of 
the  more  scientifically-trained  Army  Officers. 

As  Emory  observed,  the  forests  throughout  the  Great  Basin  and  Sonoran 
Deserts,  within  which  Arizona  lies,  are  located  on  the  mountain  slopes 
which  catch  sufficient  water  to  sustain  them.  The  state's  natural  vegetation 
ranges  from  low,  sparse  plant  cover  or  none  at  all,  in  the  desert;  through 
grasslands;  chaparral  of  many  species;  oak,  juniper  and  pinon  pine  wood- 
lands; commercial  forests  of  ponderosa  pine,  spruce,  fir  and  aspen;  to  the 
sparse  above-timberline  vegetation  of  the  high  mountain  peaks.  In  addition 
to  having  some  of  the  most  productive  irrigated  croplands  in  the  United 
States,  Arizona  shares  with  New  Mexico  a  large  unbroken  stand  of  pondero- 
sa pine. 

About  one-quarter  of  the  state's  72.6  million  acres  is  forested  and  is 
classified  as  either  commercial  or  non-commercial  lands.  The  non- 
commercial forests  comprise  some  15.2  million  acres  of  woodlands  and  0.8 
million  acres  of  forested  land  reserved  for  such  special  purposes  as  national 
parks  and  monuments,  recreational  withdrawals,  military  reservations,  and 
forest  research  centers.  Of  the  3.2  million  acres  of  commercial  forest  lands, 
211  million  or  66.0  per  cent  are  National  Forests;  815,000  acres  or  25.6  per 
cent  are  Indian  lands;  34,000  acres,  or  one  per  cent,  are  state  owned;  and 
125,000  acres  or  4.0  per  cent  are  privately  owned  forests  with  tree  farming 
practiced  on  about  70,000  acres.  Thus  the  history  of  Arizona  forests,  as  in 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  montane  West,  is  essentially  the  history  of  the 
National  and  Indian  forests  in  the  state. 

The  sawtimber  taken  from  these  commercial  forests  consists  primarily  of 
ponderosa  pine  (87.7  per  cent  of  total)  with  the  Douglas  fir  (7.3  per  cent), 
white  fir  (2.3  per  cent),  Englemann  spruce  (0.9  per  cent)  and  other 
softwoods  (1.0  per  cent)  making  up  99.2  per  cent  of  the  total  yield  and 
hardwoods  accounting  for  the  remaining  0.8  per  cent.  The  forest  industries 
ranked  fourth  in  1957  in  total  number  of  employees.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of 
Arizona's  lumber  output  is  marketed  in  other  states.  New  industries  since 
1957  include  a  large  pulp  and  paper  mill  at  Snowflake,  a  wood  treating 
plant  at  Prescott,  a  corrugated  box  plant  in  Phoenix,  and  several  new 
sawmills. 

While  most  of  the  forest  land  in  Arizona  is  controlled  by  the  Federal 
Government,  obviously  this  state  of  affairs  did  not  come  about  without  a 
good  many  fights  and  controversy.  Of  the  three  most  important  economic 
groups  in  the  old  Arizona  Territory— miners,  stockmen  and  farmers— only  the 
farmers  were  sympathetic  to  the  Federal  forest  reserves  after  awakening  to 
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the  role  of  the  forests  in  protecting  their  irrigation  water  sources.  Despite 
the  opposition  of  the  stockmen  and  the  lumbermen,  however,  the  Federal 
Government  was  successful  in  keeping  the  Arizona  forests  from  being 
stripped.  How  successful  this  effort  has  been  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
1925,  nine-tenths  of  the  original  forest  lands  were  still  tree  covered,  and 
one-fourth  of  the  original  area  was  still  virgin  timber. 

The  Homestead  Act  of  1862  apparently  had  little  impact  in  Arizona. 
Within  fifteen  years  it  had  become  obvious,  even  to  Congress,  that  a  farm  of 
160  acres  was  too  small  to  be  economical  in  arid  America  and  the  Desert 
Land  Act  of  1877  was  passed  to  remedy  this.  Although  this  Act  was 
obviously  not  intended  to  give  away  forest  lands,  there  were,  however,  a 
few  cases  of  Arizona  timber  land  passing  into  private  hands.  A  far  greater 
impact  on  the  Territory  was  engendered  by  the  Timber  and  Stone  Act 
passed  the  following  year.  Wholesale  depradations  on  timber  lands  were 
undertaken  by  "powerful  corporations,  wealthy  millowners,  lumber  compa- 
nies and  unscrupulous  monopolists."  One  Arizona  corporation,  the  Old 
Dominion  Copper  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  was  cited  specifically  by 
the  General  Land  Office  for  having  cut  several  million  feet  of  timber  in  1900 
and  1901  from  land  which  it  had  claimed  to  be  mineral  land. 

The  Federal  policy  of  granting  large  sections  of  the  public  domain  to 
encourage  railroad  construction  was  extended  into  Arizona  in  1866  when  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  now  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  was  granted  extensive  holdings  in  the  north  central  part 
of  the  state. 

Within  two  years  after  Congress  gave  the  President  authority  to  set  aside 
forest  reserves  in  1891  the  Grand  Canyon  Forest  Reserve  was  created  with 
an  area  of  1,851,520  acres;  in  1905  it  was  increased  to  2,257,920  acres.  In 
1898  the  San  Francisco  Mountain  Reserve  of  975,630  acres  was  established, 
and  in  1905  increased  to  1,975,310  acres.  By  the  end  of  June,  1908, 
seventeen  National  Forests  covering  more  than  13  million  acres  had  been  set 
aside  in  Arizona,  and  the  next  year  the  Land  Office  Commissioner  was  able 
to  report  that  most  of  the  timbered  land  of  the  state  was  either  within 
National  Forests  or  still  unsurveyed.  By  1912  the  total  area  of  national 
forests  had  dropped  to  12,462,257  acres.  Comparing  this  figure  to  the 
estimate  of  the  original  forested  area  of  Arizona  ( 16,320,000  acres )  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  some  of  the  special  interests  in  the  state  were  antagonized. 

Opposition  came  primarily  from  the  mining  and  grazing  interests  as  well 
as  some  small  newspaper  publishers,  professional  land  locaters,  and  land 
speculators.  The  miners  were  concerned  as  much  about  timber  as  they  were 
about  getting  shut  out  of  the  public  domain.  They  needed  timber  to  shore 
up  their  shafts,  and  for  a  host  of  other  mining  purposes.  One  mine,  the 
United  Verde  at  Jerome,  in  a  two  year  period,  used  at  least  40,000  pines 
averaging  from  12  to  20  inches  in  diameter. 

Stockmen  were  also  bitterly  opposed  to  the  National  Forests.  They 
feared   with   some   justification   that   this   would   mean    an    end    to   free, 
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uncontrolled  grazing  on  the  public  domain.  This  left  the  farmers  practically 
by  themselves  in  support  of  the  National  Forests  because  of  their  irrigation 
problems.  In  short  Arizona  was  a  typical  Western  area  whose  position  on  its 
natural  resources  was  summed  up  by  Senator  Henry  Moore  Teller,  the 
articulate  Coloradan,  who  said  during  a  debate  on  conservation:  "I  do  not 
believe  there  is  either  a  moral  or  any  other  claim  upon  me  to  postpone  the 
use  of  what  nature  has  given  me,  so  that  the  next  generation  or  generations 
yet  unborn  may  have  an  opportunity  to  get  what  I  myself  ought  to  get." 
While  we  can  appreciate  Senator  Teller's  forthrightness,  the  logic  of  his  case 
has  evaporated  with  the  myth  of  super-abundance. 

Because  of  the  small  amount  of  state-owned  forest  land  (0.7  per  cent  of 
the  total )  there  was  no  pressing  reason  for  the  creation  of  a  State  Forester's 
office  or  its  equivalent  in  Arizona.  The  34,000  acres  owned  by  the  state  and 
the  land  granted  to  the  common  schools  have  been  handled  by  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  under  a  Federal  Act  passed  in  1910,  and  a  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Land 
Commission. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  which  is  still  in  force,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  agreed  to: 

1.  Furnish  the  State  Land  Commission  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  administration  and  use  of  the  National  Forest  lands. 

2.  Furnish  the  Land  Commission  with  copies  of  the  fire  plans  for  nearby- 
National  Forests. 

3.  Advise  the  Land  Commission  on  the  proper  care  of  the  state  lands 
and  timber  sale  contracts. 

4.  Examine,  when  requested,  these  lands  and  report  on  their  condition, 
status,  products,  logging  plans,  desirability  of  timber  sales,  stumpage 
values,  and  other  matters  at  no  charge  to  the  state. 

5.  Designate,  when  requested,  United  States  Forest  Officers  to  aid  the 
state  in  scaling  supervision  of  logging  and  other  operations  pertaining 
to  timber  removal— these  officers  to  be  paid  by  the  state. 

The  State  in  return  agreed  to: 

1.  Employ  at  least  one  fire  guard  during  the  fire  season  to  work  with  the 
Forest  Service  Officers. 

2.  Pay  all  the  expenses  for  putting  out  forest  fires  on  or  originating  on 
state  forest  lands. 

3.  Cut  and  remove  timber  from  state  lands  in  accord  with  Forest 
Service  before  every  sale  and  to  follow  their  advice.  The  Land 
Commission,  however,  conducts  the  actual  sale  negotiations. 

The  following  year  most  of  the  provisions  dealing  with  the  State's  responsi- 
bilities were  written  into  law.  In  1923,  after  observing  Arizona's  success, 
the  state  of  New  Mexico  entered  into  a  similar  arrangement. 

Timber  is  far  from  the  only  economic  use  made  of  these  forest  lands. 
Second  only  in  importance  to  timber  is  their  grazing  potential.  It  has  proved 
necessary  to  place  rather  rigid  grazing  controls  on  some  areas  which  were 
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seriously  deteriorated  when  the  National  Forests  were  created.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  San  Francisco  Mountain  and  Black  Mesa  Reserve  (now 
Coconino,  Apache  and  Sitgreaves  National  Forests)  in  1896  aroused  great 
opposition  from  both  cattle  and  sheep  raisers.  The  natural  opposition  of  the 
stockmen  was  also  fanned  by  other  opponents  of  conservation,  particularly 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  which  told  the  ranchers  that  the  reserves  would  be 
completely  closed— apparently  for  all  time  and  to  all  economic  activity.  It 
was  to  alleviate  this  fear  that  the  Arizona  Territorial  Delegate  to  Congress, 
Marcus  A.  Smith,  in  early  1899,  introduced  a  resolution  requesting  a  repeal 
of  all  laws  prohibiting  grazing  on  the  public  domain.  The  resolution  was  not 
passed.  By  late  1901,  it  was  fairly  obvious  that  the  government's  plan  for 
grazing  had  two  features  which  the  stockmen  opposed— control  of  the  size  of 
the  herd  and  charging  a  fee  for  grazing.  Sufficient  opposition  to  this  plan 
developed,  so  that  by  February  1902,  the  government  had  agreed  to 
cooperative  regulation  through  the  Wool-growers  Association  and  the  Cat- 
tlemen's Association,  when  it  was  formed.  This  arrangement  did  not, 
however,  completely  pacify  the  sheepmen  who  continued  to  attack  the 
Arizona  Forest  Supervisor,  F.  S.  Breen,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  arbitrary 
and  unfair.  This  situation  remained  essentially  unchanged  until  1905  when 
the  National  Forest  were  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Interior  to 
the  newly  created  Forest  Service  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Shortly  after  the  Department  of  Agriculture  began  administering  the 
National  Forests,  it  was  announced  that  all  users  of  this  land  would  be 
expected  to  secure  grazing  licenses  and  would  be  charged  a  small  fee.  In 
Arizona  this  fee  amounted  to  six  cents  per  head  for  cattle,  and  of  course, 
met  with  opposition  from  the  stockmen— as  much  over  the  principal  in- 
volved as  over  the  actual  cost.  This  opposition  was  gradually  overcome 
through  creation  of  local  advisory  boards  of  stockmen— and  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Albert  F.  Potter,  a  much  respected  Arizona  stockman,  to  administer 
the  grazing  regulations.  As  a  result  of  the  good  relations  between  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  stockmen,  the  Arizona  Cattle  Grower's  Association  in  1907 
passed  a  resolution  favoring  the  supervision  and  the  regulation  of  public 
grazing  lands— the  first  western  Cattlemen's  Association  to  depart  from  its 
traditional  posture  opposition.  Since  that  date,  with  a  few  exceptions- 
relations  between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  stockmen  have  been  fairly 
friendly. 

Forest  management  problems  vary,  as  we  have  seen,  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  And  for  this  reason  it  has  been  necessary  to  set  up 
Forest  Experiment  stations  in  each  of  the  principal  regions.  The  first  was  the 
Fort  Valley  Station  established  in  1908  near  Flagstaff.  In  the  half-century 
that  has  followed,  this  installation  has  taken  a  lead  in  pioneering  scientific 
forestry  techniques.  It  was  here  that  G.  A.  Pearson  did  most  of  the  research 
for  his  forestry  classic  Management  of  Ponderosa  Pine  in  the  Southwest,  as 
well  as  for  his  many  other  studies  on  the  Ponderosa  Pine.  Even  though 
Pearson  was  the  most  famous  of  the  silviculturists  to  serve  at  this  station,  he 
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was  not  the  only  one,  nor  were  his  the  only  contributions;  but  with  a 
research  and  writing  career  of  forty-one  years,  it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that 
his  name  should  dominate  the  scene.  While  this  station  is  the  primary  forest 
research  organization  in  the  state,  it  is  not  the  only  center  of  research.  The 
Prescott  and  Tonto  National  Forests  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Verde  and 
Salt  Rivers  have  been  important  areas  for  research  in  watershed  protection. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  the  Forest  Service  conducted 
extensive  research  in  the  1920's  and  30's  in  the  Kaibab  Forest  to  control  the 
Dendroctonous  ponderosa  beetle,  an  effort  that  was  successful. 

The  water  shortage  in  Arizona,  and  early  recognition  of  the  relations 
between  forests  and  water,  has  stimulated  a  great  deal  of  research  and 
action.  Experimental  work  in  watershed  management  has  been  carried  on  at 
the  Forest  Service's  Sierra  Ancha  Experimental  Forest  since  1935.  In  1956 
the  Arizona  Water  Resource  Committee  was  formed,  a  major  activity  being 
the  stimulation  of  research  in  forest  hydrology.  The  Beaver  Creek  project,  a 
nationally  known  pilot-plant  sized  study  was  started  by  the  Forest  Service  in 
1957.  Currently  watershed  management  studies  are  in  progress  in  over  50 
locations. 

Two  days  before  he  relinquished  the  Presidency,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
signed  Executive  Proclamations  annexing  almost  all  of  the  timberland  on  the 
Fort  Apache  and  Navajo  Reservations.  As  a  result  of  an  opinion  by  the 
acting  Attorney  General,  Ernest  Knaebel,  these  lands  were  returned  to  the 
reservations  in  1912  to  be  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  On 
the  same  day  that  the  Attorney  General  rendered  his  decision,  600,000,000 
board  feet  of  lumber  from  the  Sitgreaves  National  Forest  and  the  Fort 
Apache  Indian  Reservation  were  offered  for  sale.  The  company  with  the 
winning  bid,  however,  later  defaulted  on  its  contract,  and  the  timber 
remained  uncut  for  several  years.  In  1924,  the  W.  M.  Cady  Lumber 
Company  signed  a  contract  to  cut  lumber  from  the  Fort  Apache  Indian 
Reservation  for  a  ten  year  period.  The  town  of  McNary,  Louisiana,  was 
moved  to  Arizona  and  cutting  was  begun.  In  1935  the  Cady  Lumber 
Corporation  declared  bankruptcy,  and  the  contract,  which  had  previously 
been  renegotiated  with  the  price  of  the  timber  being  lowered,  was  reas- 
signed to  Southwest  Lumber  Mills,  Incorporated,  which  has  continued  in 
business  to  the  present.  The  Navajos  have  constructed  and  are  operating 
a  sawmill  near  Fort  Defiance  which,  at  the  present,  is  probably  the  tribe's 
most  important  commercial  undertaking.  The  Indian  forest  lands  have  not 
only  aided  them  financially  (almost  one  million  dollars  in  1959)  but  have 
also  bee  an  important  factor  in  that  elusive  process  known  as  accultration. 

As  we  have  seen  more  than  once  in  this  history,  scarcity  is  the  mother  of 
forestry.  In  the  desert  country  of  the  Great  Basin  where  both  wood  and 
water  art  precious,  the  forests  which  clothe  the  higher  mountains  have 
assumed  a  far  higher  place  in  the  awareness  of  men  than  in  the  more  humid 
quarters  of  the  country  where  a  tree  seems  a  commonplace  thing. 


CHAPTER  64 

Wyoming:  Forestry  in  the 
Wide  Open  Spaces 

Wyoming:  the  land  of  the  cowboy  and  wide  open  spaces.  This  would 
suggest  that  its  forests  were  of  minor  importance  to  the  development  of  the 
state,  although  contained  within  its  borders  are  approximately  ten  million 
acres  of  commercial  and  non-commercial  forest  lands,  80  per  cent  of  which 
are  in  some  type  of  Federal  ownership.  Timber  produced  from  Wyoming 
forests  helped  carry  the  first  telegraph  line  and  bore  the  first  transconti- 
nental railroad. 

Aside  from  cutting  telegraph  poles  in  the  1850's  for  military  lines,  logging 
operations  in  Wyoming  forests  began  in  earnest  at  the  time  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  pushed  through  the  state  in  the  early  1860's.  The  demand 
for  railroad  material  became  great  enough  to  cause  the  formation  of  several 
timber  concerns.  These  industries  produced  axe  hewn  cross  ties  from  those 
forests  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state  which  were  reasonably  close  to 
the  rail  line. 

In  most  instances  the  cross  ties  and  other  timbers  were  hauled  to  the 
right-of-way  by  ox  teams  although  some  stream  driving  was  resorted  to  in 
favorable  areas.  Later  such  streams  as  the  Laramie  River,  Rock  Creek  and 
the  Medicine  Bow  were  driven  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  The  Green 
River  and  Bear  River  were  used  in  the  western  area.  Such  present  day 
names  as  Tie  Siding  and  Woods  Landing  reflect  the  early  day  logging 
activities. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Grand  Island 
and  North  Wyoming  (now  the  C.  B.  &  Q. ),  logging  activities  accelerated  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  state.  This  was  in  the  Black  Hills,  Big  Horn 
Mountains  and  the  Wind  River. 

The  first  forestry  legislation  enacted  under  the  Territorial  Government 
pertained  to  the  burning  of  fire  guards  along  the  railroad  rights-of-way. 
Under  these  laws  the  railroads  were  assessed  a  penalty  for  failure  to  burn 
the  right-of-way  and  were  also  liable  for  damage  by  fire  when  the  right-of- 
way  was  not  burned. 

In  1890  two  laws  were  enacted  which  provided  for  a  penalty  for  burning 
of  woods  or  prairie  belonging  to  another,  and  providing  for  a  penalty  for  any 
person  or  persons  who  would  neglect  to  extinguish  fires  set  in  woods  or 
prairie. 
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The  1937  Legislature  enacted  the  law  providing  for  a  penalty  for 
throwing  a  burning  substance  from  vehicles. 

In  1945  a  law  was  enacted  which  authorized  the  Board  of  Land 
Commissioners  to  contract  for  fire  protection.  It  was  under  this  law  that  the 
state  reimbursed  the  National  Forests  for  fire  suppression  costs  on  state  land 
within  their  protection  boundaries. 

The  practice  of  forestry  before  1900  was  nonexistent,  then  after  the  turn 
of  the  century,  large  forest  areas  were  set  aside  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  harvesting  policy  for  timber  from  state  and  private  lands,  however, 
was  one  of  "cut  and  get  out."  This  policy  on  state  lands  continued  until  the 
1920's  when  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  requested  assistance  from 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Assistance  was  provided  over  a  period  of  years  by  national  forest 
personnel,  but  the  district  ranger's  work  load  became  so  heavy  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Service  to  render  proper  supervision  of  state  sales. 
Consequently,  the  state  was  placed  in  a  position  of  paying  more  for  the 
marking  of  timber  than  was  being  received  in  gross  sales.  The  office  of  The 
Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  found  that  it  was  having  more  trouble  in 
administering  timber  sales  than  in  the  administration  of  all  the  other  uses. 
In  1950  when  John  Riedel,  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  sent  one  of  his 
field  men  on  a  trip  to  gather  detailed  timber  sale  information,  the  man 
became  so  confused  that  he  reported  back  to  the  Commissioner  he  was  not 
qualified  to  examine  forestry  matters,  and  someone  who  knew  something 
about  forestry  should  be  obtained  to  make  the  report. 

The  Commission  heeded  the  advice  and  approached  the  State  Board 
of  Land  Commissioners  with  a  recommendation  that  a  professional  forester 
be  hired  to  conduct  forestry  affairs  for  the  State.  In  August  of  1952,  Robert 
A.  Nobles  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  as  Wyoming 
State  Forester. 

Under  Nobles,  the  foundation  of  State  Forestry  in  Wyoming  was  laid.  A 
cooperative  insect  control  project  was  coordinated  between  federal,  private 
and  state  forest  owners  and  a  timber  sale  policy  was  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Land  Commissioners.  In  1953,  Nobles  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  Department  of  Interior. 

An  interim  of  six  months  passed  and  in  April,  1954,  Carol  E.  Johnson  was 
appointed  Wyoming  State  Forester. 

The  cooperative  insect  control  program,  instigated  in  1953,  was  contin- 
ued for  the  control  of  the  Black  Hills  Bark  Beetle  along  with  an  intensive 
information  program  to  bring  State  Forestry  before  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

On  September  8,  1959,  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  entered 
into  the  Clarke-McNary  program  in  order  to  assist  the  counties  in  the 
protection  of  private,  as  well  as  state-owned  forest  and  non-forested  water- 
shed lands.  The  program  was  so  well  accepted  by  the  counties  that  a 
forester  was  added  to  the  staff  to  handle  the  administration  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Fire  Control  Program.    The  program  now  provides  organized  fire  pro- 
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tection  to  more  than  four  million  acres  of  state  and  private  forest  and 
non-forested  watershed  lands.  In  1961,  the  State  Legislature  recognized 
the  need  for  the  immediate  stabilization  and  rehabilitation  of  the  soil  after 
a  fire  on  state  land.  An  appropriation  was  made  for  this  purpose.  Funds 
were  also  provided  for  rehabiliation  by  the  1963  Legislature,  and  succeed- 
ing Legislatures  continue  to  recognize  the  need. 

The  1961  Legislature  also  recognized  the  necessity  of  obtaining  basic 
forestry  information  on  state-owned  timber  lands.  An  appropriation 
provided  for  a  permanent  forester  and  field  assistant  as  well  as  the  necessary 
equipment.  Funds  were  continued  by  the  1963  Legislature  for  inventory 
purposes. 

The  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  began  providing  assistance  to  private 
forest  owners  under  the  Cooperative  Forest  Management  Program  in  1962. 
Because  water  is  a  vital  commodity  of  the  West,  the  Board  also  recognized 
the  necessity  for  the  state  to  participate  more  directly  in  the  Small  Water- 
shed program.  A  cooperative  agreement  was  signed  at  the  same  time  as  the 
agreement  for  the  Cooperative  Forest  Management  Program. 

The  state  has  moved  steadily  forward.  Fire  and  insect  protection  activi- 
ties are  being  carried  out  over  most  of  the  state.  Forest  management  assist- 
ance is  being  used  and  is  available  for  private  forest  owners.  State  lands 
are  being  placed  under  the  multiple  use  concept  of  land  management.  All 
leading  to  a  realization  of  the  full  potential  of  the  land. 

Even  in  the  wide  open  spaces,  it  turns  out,  there  is  some  need  for 
forestry. 


CHAPTER  65 

Nevada:  Sparked  By  Sparks  at  the  Capitol 


Nevada  became  a  state  in  1864— the  third  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  silver  and  gold  at  that  time  were  being  gouged 
from  the  desert  mountains.  The  mining  industry  depended  upon  surround- 
ing mountains  for  two  vital  commodities— wood  and  water.  Millions  of  feet 
of  lumber  were  used  as  timbers  in  the  mines;  for  construction  of  homes, 
business  houses,  and  mills;  as  fuel  for  hundreds  of  homes  and  stamp  mills;  as 
ties  and  bridge  timbers  for  hundreds  of  miles  of  railroads,  and  as  fuel  for  the 
railroads. 

The  wide-wasting  of  local  supplies  of  available  timber  growth  during  this 
hectic  time  were  soon  noted  in  the  newly  formed,  sparsely  settled,  state.  An 
act  in  1871  was  passed  by  the  state  legislature  to  provide  protection  to 
timbered  lands. 

However,  man's  quest  for  gold,  as  usual,  superseded  his  interest  in 
other  resources.  The  mad  rush  went  on.  In  1903  the  state  legislature  enacted 
laws  to  preserve  the  few  remaining  forest  trees  by  making  it  a  misdemeanor 
to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  "any  living  or  growing  wood  obtained  from  any 
common,  white,  yellow,  or  sugar  pine  tree,  or  any  fir,  tamarack,  spruce,  or 
flat-leaved  cedar  tree  less  than  one-foot  in  diameter  two  feet  from  the 
ground."  The  object  of  this  act  was  "to  protect  the  second  or  later  growth  of 
wood  and  timber  on  lands  in  this  state,  and  it  shall  be  so  construed,  in  order 
that  the  natural  water  supply  of  the  state  may  be  preserved  and  its  young 
forests  saved  from  wanton  destruction." 

During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  1900's,  the  large  lumber  companies 
which  had  earlier  acquired  large  holdings  of  timeber  lands  in  the  Sierra- 
Nevadas— due  to  the  failure  of  gold  and  silver  mining  "to  come  back," 
the  growth  of  the  lumbering  industry  and  transportation  facilities  in  other 
parts  of  the  west,  and  the  fact  that  taxes,  low  as  they  were,  were  costing 
more  than  the  revenue  from  ownership  of  the  lands— broke  up  their  holdings 
and  sold  them  to  many  individuals,  some  of  whom  even  then  saw  the  future 
value  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  region  as  a  recreation  area. 

During  this  time,  too,  the  supervisory  staff  of  the  Tahoe  National  Forest, 
with  headquarters  at  Nevada  City,  California,  encouraged  organization 
among  the  many  new  landowners  of  the  region  to  provide  fire  protection. 
The  farmers  and  ranchers,  and  inhabitants  of  the  valley  communities,  were 
realizing  more  and  more  that  lack  of  water  was  their  biggest  problem,  and 
they  began  to  relize,  also,  their  stake  in  the  watersheds  above  them  that 
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had  been  so  roughly  treated  by  the  lumbermen  who  supplied  the  wood  to 
the  mining  industry,  by  the  cattle  and  sheepmen  who  fed  off  every  spear 
of  palatable  forage,  and  by  the  fire. 

During  the  summer  of  1926  two  bad  fires  occurred  west  of  Carson  City. 
Then,  on  September  28  of  that  same  year,  a  blaze  began  which  put  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  community  on  the  fire  line— and  cost  five  of  them 
their  lives.  Hoses  were  played  on  the  roof  of  the  State  Capitol  to  protect 
it  from  flying  embers.  With  this  close  call,  Governor  J.  G.  Scrugham, 
whose  term  in  office  ended  December  31  of  that  year,  and  his  successor  in 
office,  Fred  B.  Balzaar,  who  served  as  Governor  until  December  31,  1934, 
took  the  first  steps  to  set  up  plans  for  better  wild  land  fire  protection  along 
the  east  slope  of  the  Sierras. 

In  March,  1932,  the  state  legislature  finally  enacted  legislation  to  promote 
and  encourage  the  protection  of  forest  and  other  lands  from  fire,  and  to 
authorize  cooperation  of  the  state  with  federal  agencies,  and  with  counties, 
municipalities,  organizations  and  individuals  in  providing  such  protection. 
The  Surveyor  General,  who  at  that  time  was  T.  A.  Lotz,  was  designated  by 
the  state  legislature  "to  represent  the  State  of  Nevada  in  negotiating  with 
the  federal  government"  for  the  purpose  of  "securing  Clarke-McNary  assist- 
ance in  providing  fire  protection  for  Nevada's  forest  and  watershed  areas/' 

Because  the  new  law  had  failed  to  provide  for  depositing  and  with- 
drawing money  in  the  State  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  fire  protection 
purposes,  some  difficulty  was  encountered  for  the  first  two  years  until  this 
oversight  was  remedied  by  the  1934  legislature.  The  growth  of  the  CCC 
took  the  load  off  the  state  temporarily.  Because  it  seemed  the  easiest  way 
to  expedite  fire  control,  the  money  paid  by  individual  land  owners  for  fire 
protection  was  deposited  in  and  expended  from  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Cooperative  Work  Fund.  The  state  made  no  appropriation  to  the  Fire  Con- 
trol Program.  Clarke-McNary  reimbursements  were  deposited  in  the  State 
Treasury  and  expended  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  District  Ranger  who 
acted  as  an  agent  for  the  Surveyor  General  for  the  fire  protection  program 
on  privately  owned  lands. 

During  this  time  the  fire  detection  and  suppression  system  began  to  take 
shape.  A  lookout  station  was  constructed  in  1932  at  Zephyr  Point  on  Lake 
Tahoe.  The  Glenbrook  Inn  Resort  on  Lake  Tahoe  constructed  at  its  own 
expense  and  on  its  own  property  a  fire  guard  station. 

In  1936,  while  Ray  G.  Staley  was  Surveyor  General  and  the  State's 
representative  in  cooperative  fire  protection  programs,  McClelland  Peak 
Lookout  was  constructed  by  the  Forest  Service  east  of  Wahoe  Lake  and 
gave  the  fire  protection  system  an  "eye"  on  a  long  expanse  of  the  east  face  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  slope— from  just  south  of  Reno  to  Garnerville.  The 
lookout  on  Peavine  Mountain  north  and  west  of  Reno  was  constructed  at  the 
same  time. 

Wayne  McLeod  became  Surveyor  General  in  1939,  and  took  over  as 
representative  of  Nevada  in  the  federal-state-county  fire  protection  pro- 
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gram.  In  1940,  the  Tahoe  National  Forest  placed  its  first  ranger,  Walter 
Puhn,  in  Carson  City.  About  the  same  time,  the  Surveyor  General's  office 
and  the  extension  service  cooperated  in  creating  a  position  of  fire  control 
assistant  and  extension  forester.  Thomas  Glazebrook  was  selected  to  take  the 
job. 

In  1945,  with  the  backing  of  the  county  commissioners  of  the  western 
counties— Washoe,  Ormsby  and  Douglas— and  the  commissioners  of  Elko 
county  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  state  legislature  which  created  the  Board  of  Fire  Control,  made 
the  Surveyor  General  ex-officio  state  forester-fire  warden,  and  created  the 
position  of  assistant  state  fire  warden  with  professional  qualifications.  This 
act  also  provided  that  the  Board  of  Fire  Control  could  cooperate  with 
federal,  state,  county,  municipal  governments  and  with  individuals  in 
providing  fire  protection  to  the  state  and  privately  owned  forest  and 
watershed  lands  in  Nevada. 

Under  the  1945  law,  Mr.  Herbert  Freece  was  employed  as  assistant  state 
fire  warden-extension  forester  by  the  state  board  of  fire  control  and  the 
agricultural  extension  service.  Clarke-McNary  fire  protection  districts  were 
formed  in  the  Elko  and  Ely  areas  and  progress  was  made  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  others. 

In  July,  1948,  Don  M.  Drummond  replaced  William  Hayes  as  assistant 
state  fire  warden-extension  forester.  McLeod  and  Drummond,  with  the  help 
of  E.  Arnold  Hanson,  then  U.  S.  District  Ranger  in  Carson  City,  studied  the 
entire  fire  control  program.  As  a  result  of  this  study  the  1949  legislature 
revised  the  fire  district  laws  to  permit  Clark-McNary  Fire  Protection  Dis- 
trict boundaries  to  include  portions  of  more  than  one  county,  permitted 
fire  protection  taxes  to  be  levied,  and  provided  that  the  finances  for  such 
districts  could  be  handled  through  the  Office  of  State  Forester-Fire  Warden. 
This  law  permitted  the  State  Forester's  Office  to  actually  get  into  fire 
protection.  After  passage  of  this  law,  fire  protection  responsibilities,  which 
for  years  had  been  carried  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  Western  Nevada, 
were  gradually  passed  to  the  office  of  State  Forester-Fire  Warden. 

In  1955,  the  State  Legislature  made  the  first  state  appropriation  of 
$25,000  to  the  fire  control  program.  With  this  appropriation,  the  State  was 
able  to  take  over  fire  protection  from  the  Forest  Service  in  the  Lake  Tahoe 
region  of  western  Nevada.  The  same  year,  a  Better  Forestry  Practices  Act 
regulating  the  cutting  of  timber  and  Christmas  trees  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  and  a  new  Board  of  Forestry,  composed  of  seven  members,  was 
created  to  replace  the  old  three-man  board. 

In  1956,  construction  of  a  State  Tree  Nursery  was  begun  under  the  Soil 
Bank  Act,  and  the  first  trees  were  shipped  in  1957.  The  1957  Legislature 
created  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  and  within 
it,  the  Division  of  Forestry.  George  Zappettini  was  appointed  State  Forester 
thereby  becoming  Nevada's  first  state  Forester.  The  1957  Legislature  also 
passed  a  forest  pest  control  act.  With  the  passage  of  this  act,  Nevada  had  a 
full  set  of  forestry  and  fire  control  laws. 
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Since  1957,  effort  has  been  directed  to  the  building  of  an  adequate  staff 
of  foresters  and  other  staff.  Nevada  now  cooperates  with  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  in  all  forestry  programs.  Due  to  the  pressing  need  for  trained  fire- 
fighters, the  Conservation  Honor  Camp  program,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Prison,  was  started  in  1959,  with  one  twelve  man  mobile  camp.  This 
has  since  expanded  to  fifty  men  in  two  permanent  camps.  During  this  period, 
cooperation  was  also  started  with  the  State  boys  reform  school  wherein 
certain  boys  would  be  trained  and  used  in  firefighting.  Cooperation  with 
these  two  institutions  has  contributed  much  to  the  forestry  effort  in  Nevada. 
Cooperative  forestry  work  has  also  been  developed  with  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  Soil  Conservation  Districts.  In  1960,  the  Division  started 
its  own  air  fire  fighting  program.  This  has  since  been  expanded  to  other  uses 
as  well  and  has  proven  efficient  and  effective. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Division  is  protecting  approximately  five  million 
acres  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  While  most  of  the  protection  is  extensive 
in  nature,  plans  are  underway  to  intensify  the  protection  in  cooperation  with 
the  counties.  All  in  all,  much  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  protection 
and  management  of  the  State's  vital  natural  resources,  most  of  it  made 
possible  through  close  and  cordial  cooperation  between  State  and  federal 
agencies. 


PART  VII:  PULP,  PINE,  AND  PAPER 

CHAPTER  66 

Louisiana:  Forestry  on  the  Bayous 

One  year  stands  out  as  a  crucial  one  for  Louisiana  and  her  magnificent 
woods— 1913.  This  was  the  peak  year  in  the  golden  era  of  lumbering,  when 
production  zoomed  to  an  all-time  high  of  4,162,000,000  board  feet.  And  it 
was  the  year  Henry  E.  Hardtner  came  out  of  Urania  to  sign  the  first  refor- 
estation contract  in  the  history  of  the  state. 

At  the  time,  neither  event  received  the  attention  it  deserved.  But  today, 
looking  back,  we  can  see  that  the  unprecedented  1913  timber  harvest,  and 
the  billions  of  feet  that  had  gone  down  to  the  mills  before  it,  broke  the  back 
of  Louisiana's  lumber  economy  and  brought  to  a  close  the  feverish  golden  era 
of  big  timber  and  big  timbermen.  The  other  event,  almost  lost  in  the  whine 
of  a  thousand  big  saws  working  around  the  clock,  is  of  equal  if  not  greater 
significance,  for  it  signaled  that  forestry  in  Louisiana  had  shed  its  swaddling 
clothes. 

More  than  that,  it  projected  into  southern  forestry  the  name  and 
influence  of  Henry  H.  Hardtner— a  man  whose  impact  upon  American 
forestry  went  far  beyond  the  borders  of  his  home  state  along  with  that  of 
another  Louisianian,  Charles  Lathrop  Pack. 

Standing  practically  alone  among  big  timbermen  in  the  belief  there  was 
a  future  in  second  growth,  Hardtner,  even  in  the  midst  of  wood  plenty, 
talked  and  practiced  common-sense  forest  management.  This,  he  argued, 
and  later  the  experimental  plots  on  his  Urania  holdings  argued  for  him, 
could  be  profitable  not  only  to  the  landowner,  but  to  the  state  as  well,  in 
that  it  spelled  perpetual  production. 

But  up  until  1913,  Hardtner's  demonstrations  and  philosophies  had  few 
takers,  mainly  because  of  Louisiana's  almost  unbelievable  forest  heritage, 
estimated  to  be  around  150  billion  board  feet  at  the  time  General  Andrew 
Jackson  was  defending  New  Orleans  against  the  British.  Only  those  states 
which  bordered  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  could  claim  a  greater  wealth  in  trees. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  Louisiana's  land  area  was  in  timber— virgin  forests 
of  pine,  cypress  and  tupelo  gum  which  covered  all  but  the  sea  marshes  and 
the  prairies.  One  longleaf  pine  region  stretched  across  12  parishes  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  while  another,  east  of  the  river,  covered  five.  A  belt  of 
hardwoods  from  20  to  50  miles  wide,  ran  the  length  of  the  Mississippi  cul- 
minating at  the  delta  swamps,  and  held  at  least  15  million  board  feet  of 
cypress. 

412 
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Until  the  1870's  when  railroads  began  to  open  up  the  state,  the  lumber 
industry  moved  at  a  snail's  pace.  In  1869,  for  instance,  Louisiana's  lumber 
production  was  less  than  76  million  board  feet,  lowest  in  the  South.  Without 
a  vital  outlet  to  the  North,  commerce  was  limited  to  rivers  such  as  the 
Sabine,  Calcasieu  and  Red.  What  lumber  left  the  state  was  shipped  out  of 
the  port  of  New  Orleans. 

The  coming  of  the  railroads,  which  also  brought  in  northern  capital, 
changed  all  this— and  changed  it  fast.  Production  practically  doubled  every 
year  until  1904  when  a  harvest  of  2,500,000,000  board  feet  topped  that  of 
any  other  southern  state.  In  cypress  alone,  more  than  three  billion  feet  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  swamps  at  the  close  of  the  century. 

Many  timber  giants  such  as  Long-Bell  and  Frost-Johnson  moved  into  the 
state  during  this  period,  but  the  goliath  among  them  did  not  appear  until 
1908  when  lumbering  was  well  into  its  golden  era.  This  was  the  year  the 
Great  Southern  Lumber  Company  completed  its  mill  at  Bogalusa— the  first 
lumber  mill  in  the  world  to  be  built  of  steel.  For  more  than  two  decades,  its 
four  8-foot  Filer  and  Stowell  band  mills  drove  full-speed  ahead,  writing 
history  by  churning  out  a  million  board  feet  of  lumber  every  24  hours. 

To  run  the  mill,  Great  Southern  brought  in  a  colorful,  dynamic  Irishman, 
Colonel  William  Henry  Sullivan,  and  from  the  moment  he  set  foot  on  the 
banks  of  Boga  Lousa  Creek  where  the  mill  was  to  be  erected,  his  vigor, 
enthusiasm  and  flair  for  the  colossal  dominated  the  Bogalusa  scene.  That 
lumber  town  still  talks  of  his  wedding  in  1922,  an  affair  so  stupendous  that  a 
special  train  was  engaged  to  carry  the  people  of  Bogalusa  to  Slidell,  where 
the  ceremony  was  performed.  When  a  church  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  expected  number  of  guests  could  not  be  found,  a  huge  tent  was  erected. 
Its  capacity  was  4000  people. 

Along  with  his  love  for  the  spectacular,  the  hard-driving  Sullivan  was  a 
woodsman  of  considerable  foresight  and,  as  the  cutover  lands  built  up 
around  Bogalusa,  large  planting  crews  were  put  to  work.  The  result  of  these 
efforts,  highly  publicized  at  the  time,  was  a  series  of  plantations  which 
later  became  show  windows  for  forestry  in  the  Deep  South,  attracting 
foresters  and  conservationists  from  all  over  the  world. 

But  in  1908  Colonel  Sullivan  was  too  busy  tuning  up  Great  Southern's 
four  band  mills  to  give  much  attention  to  events  slowly  shaping  a  pattern  for 
state  forestry  in  Louisiana.  As  early  as  1904,  with  Henry  E.  Hardtner  and  a 
few  stalwarts  talking  forest  conservation,  the  legislature  had  been  asked  to 
establish  a  state  department  of  forestry  to  work  toward  the  "preservation  of 
the  forests."  About  all  that  came  of  this,  however,  was  unmistakable 
evidence  of  a  rising  public  concern  over  what  was  happening  or  could 
happen  to  the  state's  wealth  of  timber. 

And  very  likely  it  was  a  factor  in  the  vigorous  interest  shown  by 
Governor  Newton  C.  Blanchard  in  1908  when  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
held  his  Conference  of  Governors  at  Washington  to  encourage  organized 
state  participation  in  the  conservation  movement.  With  Hardtner  and  others 
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at  his  elbow,  the  Governor  not  only  took  part  in  the  White  House  conference 
but  returned  home  to  establish  a  Conservation  Commission,  naming 
Hardtner  as  its  chairman. 

The  legislature  immediately  assigned  to  the  Commission  the  task  of 
inquiring  into  forest  conditions  in  Louisiana,  with  "reference  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  reforestation"  of  land.  At  the  same  time,  it  approved  a  chair  of 
forestry  at  Louisiana  State  University. 

By  1910,  the  Commission  was  ready  with  a  six-point  program  of  forestry 
for  the  state.  It  recommended  a  department  of  forestry,  protection  of 
cutover  pine  lands  from  fire,  elimination  of  logging  waste,  establishment  of 
state  forest  reserves,  a  better  system  of  taxation  on  young  growing  forests, 
and  the  initiation  of  a  system  of  taxation  on  mature  timber,  collected  on 
manufacture,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  conservation  of  the  timber 
resources. 

Records  bear  out  the  soundness  of  these  recommendations  and  although 
the  process  was  gradual,  over  a  period  of  30  years  all  were  eventually 
written  into  law. 

The  first  forestry  legislation  enacted  after  these  recommendations,  and 
perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  ever  enacted  in  Louisiana,  came  the  same 
year  and  provided  for  reforestation  contracts  between  the  state  and  forest 
landowners.  Under  this  law,  the  owner  of  low-value  denuded  land  could 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  growing  timber 
and  protecting  it  from  fire— the  land  so  contracted  to  be  assessed  at  a  modest 
figure  arrived  at  by  the  landowner  and  the  county  governing  body. 

Public  sentiment  and  the  work  of  the  Conservation  Commission  played  a 
major  role  in  the  passage  of  this  law— but  it  is  also  true  that  the  legislators 
were  not  unimpressed  by  the  blots  of  cutover  lands  which  were  beginning  to 
appear  on  the  Louisiana  landscape.  The  golden  era  was  in  full  swing,  and 
although  the  peak  harvest  was  yet  three  years  away,  the  resounding  crash  of 
falling  trees  could  be  heard  throughout  the  state. 

Henry  E.  Hardtner,  as  perhaps  was  expected,  signed  the  first  reforesta- 
tion contract.  In  1913,  while  most  of  the  lumber  industries  in  the  state  were 
busy  marking  up  a  record  timber  cut,  Hardtner  was  starting  work  at  Urania 
on  his  program,  involving  28,000  acres,  after  first  bringing  in  a  government 
expert  to  advise  on  reforestation  possibilities. 

What  Hardtner  called  "reforestation"  was  quite  different  from  the  tree 
planting  engaged  in  by  Great  Southern's  large  crews.  Hardtner's  holdings 
were  situated  in  loblolly  country  where,  due  to  the  reproductive  capacity  of 
loblolly  pine,  there  was  timber  of  all  ages.  He  preached— and  he  was 
right— that  with  proper  forest  management  he  could  maintain  perpetual 
production  through  natural  regeneration  or  reseeding.  Great  Southern  lands, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  in  the  longleaf  belt,  where  timber  did  not 
reproduce  very  fast.  Thus,  under  conditions  existing  at  the  time,  artificial 
planting  was  called  for. 

Urania  has  never  strayed  from  the  good  forestry  path.   Early  in   the 
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program,  Hardtner  set  aside  12  permanent  sample  plots  for  a  study  of 
natural  reproduction  of  longleaf,  shortleaf  and  loblolly  pine  and  of  the 
hardwoods,  with  special  attention  to  the  effect  of  fire  on  the  various  species. 
Complete  and  permanent  records  have  been  continuously  maintained. 

The  first  funds  directed  toward  fire  protection  by  the  state  came  late  in 
1915,  when  the  Federal  Government  offered  to  match  money  provided  for 
this  purpose.  The  same  year  the  Conservation  Commission  was  changed  to 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  in  1917  came  a  Forestry  Division  and 
the  first  active  state  forester— Reginald  D.  Forbes,  a  graduate  of  the  Yale 
School  of  Forestry. 

A  forestry  governing  board  was  created,  made  up  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Conservation,  two  lumbermen,  and  representatives  of  Louisiana  State 
University  and  the  public.  This  was  followed  by  a  $12,000  grant  to  the 
Forestry  Division. 

Forbes  charted  his  needs  in  this  order:  fire  patrol,  railroad  fire  preven- 
tion, and  publicity  and  education.  He  proposed  that  those  sections  of  the 
state  most  in  need  of  protection  be  divided  into  districts  of  500,000  acres 
and  that  during  the  spring  and  fall  fire  seasons  a  patrolman  be  assigned  to 
each.  He  further  proposed  that  regulations  governing  the  use  of  spark 
arrestors  on  locomotives  be  strictly  enforced. 

In  1920,  the  legislature  increased  the  forestry  appropriation  from  $12,000 
to  $60,000  a  year.  And  to  round  out  a  fruitful  sequence  of  developments,  the 
Great  Southern  Lumber  Company  began  to  throw  its  weight  in  support  of 
state  forestry,  eventually  signing  a  reforestation  contract. 

Meanwhile,  important  developments  were  in  process  at  Bogalusa. 
Officials  of  Great  Southern,  obviously  after  a  long  look  into  the  future,  had 
established  a  kraft  paper  mill— the  Bogalusa  Paper  Company.  Then  from  St. 
Louis  came  the  Gaylord  Box  Company  to  erect  a  half-million  dollar  plant. 
Thus,  when  in  1938  the  last  log  was  cut  in  the  Great  Southern  mill,  a 
merging  of  Great  Southern  and  Gaylord  interests  resulted  in  the  present 
Gaylord  Container  Corporation. 

Just  as  the  passing  of  the  Great  Southern  mill  marked  the  end  of  an  era 
in  Louisiana,  this  merger  represented  the  first  page  of  forestry's  modern 
history  in  the  state.  And  because  it  did,  progress  hardly  skipped  a  beat. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Vertrus  Young,  Gaylord's  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  the  tree  planting  program  started  by  Colonel  Sullivan 
is  nearing  its  goal  of  100,000  acres,  and  the  corporation's  425,000  acres  of 
timberland  have  a  record  of  good  management. 

This,  however,  is  a  long  haul  from  1920  when  Louisiana's  first  State 
Forester  was  struggling  under  the  responsibilities  of  a  suddenly  expanded 
program.  But  it  was  a  productive  struggle,  for  when  Forbes  resigned  in  1921 
to  become  director  of  the  Southern  Forestry  Experiment  Station  at  New 
Orleans,  he  could  look  back  on  a  period  of  real  accomplishment,  years 
during  which  the  most  difficult  strides  were  made  in  bringing  to  Louisiana  a 
sound  and  sensible  program  of  forestry. 
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And  progress  was  coming  none  too  soon.  The  deadline  for  a  program  to 
save  the  timber  industry  of  the  state  was  dangerously  near.  Only  a  few  short 
years  were  ahead  before  mills  would  cut  out  in  rapid  succession.  Three 
hundred  thousand  acres  were  being  logged  each  year,  until  in  1920  the 
cutover  land  had  reached  the  staggering  total  of  13  million  acres. 

State  officials,  too,  were  beginning  to  take  a  serious  look  at  these 
cutovers,  thinking  of  the  44,500  wage  earners  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  lumber  and  timber  products,  with  wages  approaching  $45,000,000  a  year. 

Forbes  was  succeeded  by  V.  H.  Sonderegger,  of  Winnfield,  a  graduate  of 
the  Biltmore  Forest  School,  who  had  become  assistant  State  Forester  in 
1920. 

Many  events  were  to  take  place  during  Sonderegger's  term  of  office,  but 
none  were  more  important  to  the  future  of  the  state  than  the  founding  of 
Louisiana's  present  paper  industry.  As  an  essential  first  step,  the  new  State 
Forester  went  to  New  England  to  interview  paper  company  executives  and 
shortly  thereafter,  in  1923,  samples  of  Louisiana  wood  were  being  tested  in 
their  research  laboratories.  That  they  proved  suitable  for  papermaking  is,  of 
course,  eloquently  reflected  in  the  subsequent  migration  of  paper  companies 
to  the  state. 

On  the  fire-fighting  front,  Sonderegger  carried  out  recommendations 
made  by  Forbes  and  divided  the  state  into  two  areas— one  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  other  west  of  the  river.  Duties  of  rangers  assigned  to  these 
areas  were  defined  about  as  follows:  develop  voluntary  forest  fire  protection 
organizations;  post  fire  signs  clearly  stating  forestry  laws  and  reasons  for  fire 
prevention;  and  at  every  opportunity  appear  before  schools  and  gatherings 
to  explain  and  encourage  reforestation. 

It  was  during  this  period  also  that  a  new  system  of  protection  was 
initiated— the  hiring  of  patrolmen  on  a  cooperative  basis  with  lumber 
companies.  Later,  ten  fire  wardens  were  added,  each  with  the  responsibility 
of  protecting  20,000  acres.  And  in  1922  and  1923,  two  fire  towers  were 
erected. 

This  build-up  in  fire  control  was  timely,  for  fire  struck  in  1924  on  the 
heels  of  the  worse  drought  on  record  up  to  that  time.  With  rainfall 
registering  30  per  cent  below  average,  3,000  known  fires  burned  over 
700,000  acres  that  disastrous  year. 

Legislatively,  the  period  from  1920  to  1925  was  eminently  productive. 
Penalties  for  setting  fire  to  forest  land  were  established— as  was  liability  for 
setting  fire  on  the  land  of  another.  A  comprehensive  seed-tree  law  was 
enacted,  and  the  legislature  made  provision  for  permitting  the  establishment 
of  National  Forests  in  the  state,  at  the  same  time  authorizing  acceptance  of 
lands  donated  for  State  Forest  purposes. 

Also,  with  funds  made  available  under  the  Clarke-McNary  law,  work 
was  started  on  a  forest  tree  nursery. 

The  movement  to  establish  a  forestry  school  at  Louisiana  State  Universi- 
ty gained  momentum  during  these  years.  In  1921,  the  Louisiana  Forestry 
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Association  took  up  the  fight  and,  three  years  later,  the  first  professional 
course  in  forestry  was  offered.  A  Department  of  Forestry  was  created  in 
1925  which  became  the  School  of  Forestry  in  1948. 

Sonderegger's  term  as  State  Forester  came  to  an  end  in  the  fall  of  1925, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  W.  R.  "Billy"  Hine,  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University,  who  was  exceptionally  well  versed  in  southern  forestry,  having 
served  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  at  Urania  and  at  the  Southern  Forestry 
Experiment  Station. 

His  biggest  problem  was  to  prove  not  only  the  wisdom,  but  the 
feasibility  of  fire  protection.  Too  many  citizens,  including  important  land- 
owners, were  skeptical.  Progress  had  been  made  all  along  the  line,  of 
course,  but  the  hard  fact  remained  that  the  majority  of  fires  still  burned 
without  anyone  to  fight  them.  Those  the  wardens  did  suppress  went 
unnoticed.  Eyes  and  mnids  were  focused,  it  seemed,  on  tho  se  they  could 
not— or  did  not— handle. 

Hine  met  the  situation  squarely.  After  a  thorough  study  he  reported  to 
his  Board  that  the  basic  trouble  came  from  spreading  a  small  protection 
force  over  too  large  an  area.  There  simply  were  not  enough  men  anywhere 
to  fight  all  the  fires.  Nor  was  this  situation  helped  by  inefficient  personnel. 

His  first  move  was  to  strengthen  his  protective  force  by  eliminating  the 
deadwood  and  hiring  good  people.  Then  he  unfolded  a  plan. 

Pointing  to  the  futility  of  attempting  to  fight  with  a  limited  force  every 
fire  springing  up  over  the  state,  he  proposed  a  policy  of  primary  protection 
for  the  lands  of  those  citizens  who  wanted  protection  and  were  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  In  other  words,  he  would  employ  cooperative  patrolmen  to  be 
paid  for  jointly  on  a  matching  basis  by  the  state  and  the  company  or 
landowner.  In  this  way,  he  felt,  protection  could  be  concentrated  with 
maximum  results. 

He  then  proposed  that  the  state  be  divided  into  eight  districts.  A 
resident  ranger  would  be  put  in  charge  of  each  district— rangers  employed 
on  a  year-round  basis.  And  concentration  was  to  be  on  fire  prevention. 

Finally,  he  proposed  the  appointment  of  parish  wardens  as  assistants  to 
the  district  rangers— men  capable  of  heading  up  protection  work  in  their 
parishes. 

The  Board  wholeheartedly  approved  the  plan  and  thus  launched  a 
large-scale  fire-protection  system  which  later  was  further  enlarged  to  a 
parish-wide  system. 

There  still  remained,  however,  the  job  of  selling  the  idea  to  the 
landowners.  In  this,  Hine  once  again  employed  the  direct  approach.  In 
company  with  the  district  ranger,  he  personally  put  his  plan  before  the 
landowner  or  company  official.  The  response  exceeded  all  expectations.  By 
the  end  of  1926,  he  had  67  cooperative  patrolmen  on  the  payroll  and  checks 
from  landowners  were  rolling  in  with  such  regularity  that  he  often  won- 
dered if  it  were  a  dream.  During  the  first  two  years,  he  put  an  average  of 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  under  protection.  And  more  important,  at  the  end  of 
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the  second  year  he  had  managed  to  cut  the  fire  losses  on  most  cooperative 
holdings  to  six  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  it  was  down  to  two  per 
cent  in  many  cases.  With  results  like  this,  which  were  just  about  unheard  of, 
the  protection  system  spread  throughout  the  country  in  one  variation  or 
another. 

By  the  end  of  1927,  the  number  of  cooperative  patrolmen  had  increased 
to  136— parish  rangers  to  16.  The  administrative  staff  also  was  building  up. 
Nathan  D.  Canterbury  became  assistant  superintendent  of  forestry  and  was 
placed  in  charge  of  nursery  work.  Every  forester  was  required  to  develop  a 
plan  for  his  territory. 

Aiding  protection,  13  new  lookout  towers  were  constructed,  bringing  the 
total  to  15.  The  first  tractors— Fords— were  purchased  during  Hine's  adminis- 
tration, making  it  possible  to  plow  more  than  3,500  miles  of  presuppression 
fire  breaks  in  a  year  and  a  half.  It  is  not  known  for  sure,  but  conceivably 
these  were  the  first  tractors  used  for  fire  protection  in  the  South. 

It  was  during  this  administration  that  an  old  ache  was  relieved— the 
problem  of  a  yield  tax  on  timber  grown  under  the  reforestation  law.  This 
law  set  a  low  assessment  limit  on  the  amount  of  tax  which  could  be  levied 
on  contract  lands  growing  timber.  This,  of  course,  was  designed  to  encour- 
age reforestation  which  it  definitely  did.  However,  as  reforestation  contracts 
became  more  and  more  popular  throughout  the  state,  some  of  the  parishes 
began  to  feel  the  pinch.  So  after  a  year  of  discussion  by  the  Forestry  Board, 
the  following  proposal  was  approved  by  the  legislature  of  1926,  and  adopted 
in  a  referendum  by  vote  of  the  people  the  following  November: 

A  severance  tax  of  six  percent  of  value  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes,  be  levied  on 
any  forest  products  grown  on  lands  reforested  under  contract  hereafter 
entered  into  between  a  landowner  and  the  Department  of  Conservation,  and 
this  severance  tax  be  collected  when  any  forest  products  on  such  reforesta- 
tion land  are  severed.  At  the  end  of  50  years  from  the  date  of  any 
reforestation  contract,  all  ad  valorem  taxes  would  be  levied  on  all  timber 
grown  thereunder.  Three-fourths  of  the  yield  tax  would  go  to  the  individual 
parish  and  one-fourth  to  the  state.  Furthermore,  the  Commissioner  of 
Conservation  would  fix  the  market  price  of  the  timber  each  year. 

Once  again  reforestation  was  given  a  boost  by  making  it  economically 
lkIf.  profitable  to  everyone  concerned  to  practice  good  forestry. 

Another  boost  was  a  $20,000  increase  by  the  legislature  in  forestry 
appropriations— bringing  the  annual  figure  to  $80,000. 

Shadows  began  to  fall  on  the  political  scene,  however.  In  the  1928 
election,  Huey  Long  won  the  governorship  by  a  narrow  margin— and  one  of 
his  first  actions  on  assuming  office  was  to  oust  the  Commissioner  of 
Conservation.  The  fact  that  he  did  not  oust  easily  and  carried  his  fight  for 
completion  of  a  seven-year  term  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  merely 
emphasized  the  pattern  of  things  to  come.  The  court  ruled  him  out. 

Hine  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  decided  not  to  wait  until  it 
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fell  in  on  him.  So  he  resigned  in  November,  1929,  and  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service. 

He  left  the  Division  of  Forestry  with  about  4,000,000  acres  of  timberland 
under  protection,  a  good  half  of  it  owned  by  cooperating  landowners. 
Despite  high  losses  suffered  in  1928,  his  record  of  fire  protection  hit  a  new 
high  in  the  South. 

Shortly  after  Hine  left  the  division,  the  Commissioner  of  Conservation, 
still  on  the  job  because  of  his  court  battle,  stepped  down  to  the  Civil  Courts 
Building  in  New  Orleans  and  told  Canterbury  that  he  was  the  new  State 
Forester. 

"It  probably  won't  last  long,"  he  warned,  "but  at  least  you  can  say  you 
were  once  the  State  Forester." 

The  Commissioner  was  a  good  prophet,  for  Canterbury,  who  was 
graduated  from  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry  in  1922  with  the  distinction  of 
having  a  Master's  Degree  conferred  without  receiving  his  Bachelor's,  was  in 
office  exactly  one  month  and  a  day.  On  December  2,  1929,  all  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  were  called  into  the  central  office  and  fired 
en  masse. 

The  following  day,  V.  H.  Sonderegger,  who  had  been  State  Forester 
before  Hine,  was  again  installed  in  office.  Canterbury  stayed  long  enough  to 
officially  pass  over  the  details  of  his  operations— and  also  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
how  new  employees  were  hired.  It  was  a  relatively  simple  procedure:  each 
new  employee  would  walk  into  the  office  with  a  slip  of  paper  signed  by 
Robert  S.  Maestri,  who  was  to  become  Commissioner  of  Conservation,  and 
specifying  the  amount  of  salary  to  be  received.  No  mention  of  what  job  the 
employee  was  qualified  to  hold,  or  would  hold— just  how  much  he  would 
make.  The  new  State  Forester  soon  was  fully  staffed,  "hiring  them  as  they 
came." 

Huey  Long  ruled  the  state  with  a  ruthless  hand  and  would  "have  no 
truck"  with  those  who  opposed  him  or  his  policies.  Hence,  it  came  as  no 
surprise  when  he  attacked  Henry  E.  Hardtner  by  trying  to  break  the  Urania 
reforestation  contract  signed  in  1913.  He  did  not  make  a  frontal  assault  in 
this  controversy,  but  chose  to  win  with  a  flank  attack  through  the  LaSalle 
Parish  police  jury.  There  were  heated  arguments  but,  when  the  smoke  had 
cleared,  Urania  still  had  its  iron-clad  contract  with  the  state  and  the 
dollar-a-year  taxes  on  reforestation  lands  remained  the  same. 

A  resident  of  Huey  Long's  home  town,  Sonderegger  was  to  hold  the  state 
forester's  job  longer  than  any  previous  forester— and  it  was  his  fortune  to  be 
in  office  when  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  swelled  the  importance  of 
State  Foresters  all  over  the  country.  He  paid  for  this  privilege,  however,  by 
having  to  resign  from  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  because  of  political 
activities. 

Many  of  the  men  who  were  fired  by  Hine  in  1925  for  gross  inefficiences 
were  rehired. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  this  administration,  Sonderegger  continued 
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those  projects  which  were  in  operation.  Starting  in  the  summer  of  1930, 
however,  the  fire  protection  system  was  changed  back  to  much  the  same 
pattern  of  his  first  administration— two  districts  divided  by  the  Mississippi 
River.  But  the  cooperative  fire-fighting  system  was  retained— and  fire 
wardens  put  on  a  12-month  basis. 

The  depression  of  the  1930's  struck  forestry  a  heavy  blow— and  then 
propelled  it  to  unprecedented  heights.  During  the  first  stages  some  opera- 
tors tried  to  solve  financial  problems  by  quick  clear-cutting;  some  landown- 
ers had  to  forfeit  productive  areas  for  taxes.  They  were  desperate  days. 
Eventually  lumber  production  dropped  to  567  million  board  feet— the  lowest 
in  the  state  since  1889. 

Then,  in  April  1933,  Sonderegger  was  called  to  Washington  to  confer  on 
the  establishment  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps  in  Louisiana.  That 
was  the  turning  point— and  in  the  short  space  of  three  weeks  the  first  camps 
were  in  operation.  Of  the  27  CCC  camps  allocated  to  the  state,  20  were  put 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Forester.  Fourteen  were  still  operating  in 
1936-six  in  1938. 

During  four  and  a  half  years  state  forestry  in  Louisiana  was  bolstered  by, 
among  other  things,  18  lookout  towers,  200  miles  of  telephone  lines,  3000 
miles  of  truck  trails,  3000  bridges,  and  300  miles  of  firebreaks.  More  than 
72  man-days  were  spent  fighting  fire. 

Sonderegger's  long  stretch  in  office  came  to  an  end  in  1940  when  Sam 
Jones  swept  into  power  in  Louisiana  with  a  reform  administration.  And 
with  Jones  in  the  Governor's  mansion,  the  professional  forester  was  to  come 
into  his  own  once  more. 

One  of  the  main  planks  in  his  platform  for  election  was  to  give  the 
people  of  Louisiana  a  comprehensive,  modern  forestry  program.  To  head 
this  up  he  selected  Murray  E.  Brashears,  a  graduate  of  Louisiana  State 
University.  And  one  of  the  first  instructions  he  gave  his  new  State  Forester 
was  to  sound  the  call  for  L.S.U.  forestry  alumni  to  fill  all  professional  posts. 

This  wasn't  an  easy  job.  Amazingly,  a  forestry  graduate  of  L.S.U.  had 
never  been  on  the  state  payroll.  When  these  budding  young  foresters 
walked  away  from  the  university  with  degrees  tucked  under  their  arms,  it 
was  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  As  a  consequence,  L.S.U.  men  were 
slow  in  returning  to  Louisiana— and  there  were  some  who  remained  uncon- 
vinced that  a  new  day  had  dawned. 

However,  Brashears  succeeded  in  bringing  together  19  foresters  and 
reshaping  an  organization. 

Branches  of  fire  control,  education  and  information,  and  management 
were  formed  in  the  Division  with  technical  foresters  in  charge  of  each 
branch.  The  state  was  then  divided  into  five  districts,  each  under  the 
supervision  of  a  professional  forester.  Finally,  the  districts  were  subdivided 
into  sections,  usually  comprising  a  parish,  with  a  nontechnical  man  in  charge 
of  each  section. 

Among  the  foresters  rallying  to  Brashears'  call  at  the  time  were  James  E. 
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Mixon,  the  future  State  Forester,  then  a  forest  superintendent,  and  James 
Kitchens,  Jr.,  put  in  charge  of  the  branch  of  education  and  information,  and 
future  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Louisiana  Forestry  Association. 

Louisiana,  in  an  amazingly  short  time,  had  its  forestry  house  in  order— a 
state  agency  that  compared  favorably  with  that  of  other  states. 

One  of  the  first  moves  was  an  extensive  educational  and  public  infor- 
mation program  geared  to  stimulate  greater  interest  throughout  the  state  in 
good  management  practices  and  forest  fire  prevention. 

By  the  end  of  Brashears'  regime,  there  were  39  fire  towers  in  the  state. 
He  instituted  mobile  fire  crews  to  supplement  the  regular  fire-fighting 
organization  and  made  plans  to  replace  the  resident  warden  system  with 
mobile  crews  equipped  with  short-wave  radios. 

As  it  must  to  all  men  who  affront  politicians  once  too  often,  the  "ax"  fell 
on  Brashears  in  July,  1942.  Before  his  departure,  however,  he  urged  the 
legislature  to  pass  an  enabling  act  permitting  a  parish  to  assess  forest  land 
and  woodland  pasture  up  to  two  cents  an  acre  for  federal-stage  cooperation 
in  fire  protection.  The  system  in  effect  at  the  time  was  based  on  voluntary 
contributions. 

He  further  recommended  that  the  warden  system  be  abolished  in  favor 
of  mobile  crews— and  that  the  state  enact  strenuous  laws,  including  heavy 
fines  and  imprisonment,  for  incendiarism. 

An  honor  graduate  of  the  School  of  Forestry  at  Louisiana  State  Universi- 
ty, Massey  H.  Anderson,  who  had  come  to  the  Division  of  Forestry  as 
assistant  state  forester  in  1941,  succeeded  Brashears. 

His  problem  was  complicated  by  Pearl  Harbor.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
forestry  progressed. 

Anderson  recommended  three  main  efforts  for  his  division: 

1.  Legislation  enabling  the  individual  parish  to  tax  forested  acreage  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  forestry  practices  within  the  parish.  This, 
he  said,  would  enable  the  division  to  put  every  forested  acre  in  the 
state  under  forest  management. 

2.  Establishment  of  a  new,  modern  efficiently-equipped  nursery,  capa- 
ble of  producing  at  least  20  million  seedlings  a  year. 

3.  Enactment  of  laws,  including  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment,  for 
starting  forest  fires. 

The  1944  legislature  favored  two  of  these  recommendations.  New  and 
sharper  teeth  were  put  into  forest  fire  laws.  New  definitions  were  given  to 
fire  originating  on  the  lands  of  another,  and  a  sharp  distinction  made 
between  that  done  for  malice  and  that  caused  through  negligence.  In  the 
case  of  malice,  the  maximum  penalty  was  $500  or  imprisonment  of  six 
months,  or  both;  is  the  case  of  negligence,  the  fine  maximum  was  increased 
$300  or  30  days  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Also,  legal  machinery  was  set  in  motion  to  enable  the  parish  forest  acre- 
age tax.  Under  the  new  arrangement,  individual  parishes,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  forest  fire  protection,  could  levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  two  cents 
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an  acre  on  all  forest  lands.  Contracts  with  individual  landowners  would  be 
eliminated  and  the  state  would  cooperate  directly  with  the  parish. 

The  nursery  program  had  to  wait  a  year  for  assistance  from  the 
legislature,  but  at  that  time  more  far-reaching  legislation  was  passed.  By 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  forest  functions  were  separated  from 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  placed  under  a  Louisiana  Forestry 
Commission. 

The  article  provided  for  the  Commission  to  be  composed  of  seven 
members,  two  of  whom  were  required  to  be  the  heads  of  the  School  of 
Forestry  at  L.S.U.  and  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  The  other 
members,  who  would  serve  for  a  period  of  five  years,  would  be  appointed: 
one  to  represent  the  pulpwood  industry;  one  to  represent  the  non-lumber 
industry;  two  to  represent  the  timber  industry;  and  one  to  represent 
agriculture. 

Duties  of  the  Commission  were  to  determine  the  forestry  policy  and 
program  of  the  state,  approve  budgets  and  financial  expenditures,  and  to 
select  the  State  Forester  and  control  his  tenure  of  office. 

In  January  1945,  the  domicile  of  the  Forestry  Commission  was  moved 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  L.S.U.  School  of  Forestry  building  in  Baton  Rouge. 
All  branch  chiefs  now  operate  from  that  office. 

At  the  war's  end  in  1945,  Anderson  had  a  good  record.  In  that  year,  nine 
parishes  accepted  forest  protection;  four  additional  lookout  towers  and  25 
standby  cabins  had  been  built.  With  6,500,000  acres  under  protection,  the 
acreage  burned  was  held  to  1.11  per  cent. 

Soon  after  the  war,  two  more  district  headquarters  were  activated— one 
in  Monroe,  and  the  other  in  Natchitoches. 

In  his  report  at  the  close  of  1945,  Anderson  pointed  to  the  deplorable 
nursery  condition  in  the  state  and,  as  a  result,  a  nursery  acquisition  act  in 
1945,  enabling  the  Commission  to  "purchase  land,  install  watering  systems 
and  construct  and  equip  such  buildings  as  are  necessary  to  the  operation  of 
two  forest  tree-seedling  nurseries."  The  sum  of  $90,000  was  appropriated  for 
this  purpose. 

Anderson  resigned  as  State  Forester  in  1947,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
James  E.  Mixon,  then  chief  of  fire  control,  to  continue  the  guidance  of 
forestry  activities  under  the  stepped-up  program.  Happily  the  incoming 
governor,  Earl  K.  Long,  looked  upon  forestry  quite  differently  from  his  late 
brother. 

The  big  plan  for  forestry  in  Louisiana  very  likely  was  accepted  by  the 
1948  legislature  because  of  its  stunning  effect.  The  most  ambitious  program 
ever  presented,  and  certainly  the  most  costly,  it  nevertheless  shocked  the 
legislators  into  positive  action.  The  big  plan  was  this: 

Increase  the  amount  of  fire  protection  equipment  in  the  average  parish 
from  one  light  unit  and  one  hand-tool  unit,  to  four  light  units,  supporting 
two  heavy  units,  all  equipped  with  radio. 

Provide  for  hardwood   protection   in   each   parish.    It   was   graphically 
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explained  that  if  the  plan  was  carried  out,  it  would  mean  a  50  percent 
increase  in  the  forest  products  industry  in  the  state  within  20  years. 

With  the  new  appropriation  granted,  Mixon  set  out  to  equip  the  parishes 
as  promised.  In  1948  and  1949,  he  bought  42  jeeps,  33  tractors,  88  plows,  17 
permanent  towers,  180  radios,  and  an  airplane  for  fire  spotting,  in  addition 
to  miscellaneous  viehicles.  With  this  speed  and  power,  the  organization 
began  a  hard-hitting,  mechanized  war  on  forest  fires,  paring  the  time 
begween  fire  spotting  and  fire  fighting  to  a  matter  of  minutes. 

Today,  there  are  104  efficient  fire-fighting  units  in  operation  throughout 
the  33  parishes  under  complete  protection,  not  including  13  pieces  of 
emergency  equipment  on  standby  duty.  There  are  97  towers  and  261  radios 
in  operation.  Mileage  of  old  CCC  and  other  roads  improved  in  a  single  year 
would  stretch  from  Baton  Rouge  to  Monroe. 

The  Commission's  seedling  production  is  among  the  largest  in  the  nation. 

And  no  wonder,  for  timber  is  second  only  to  oil  in  Louisiana's  economy 
today  and  the  state  ranks  among  the  top  half  dozen  states  in  the  processing 
of  wood  into  finished  products. 

Scientific  forestry  provides  some  considerable  assurance  that  Louisiana's 
forest  economy  will  not  be  a  "some-time  thing"  but  will  endure  indefinitely 
into  the  future. 


CHAPTER  67 

Texas:  The  Piney  Woods 

Texas  was  settled  in  waves  from  east  to  west.  The  East  Texas  Piney 
Woods  supplied  the  resources  to  develop  the  rest  of  Texas.  When  the 
Lone  Star  State  was  settled  by  white  men,  there  were  three  legs  to 
the  economy:  land,  water,  and  timber  and  the  piney  woods  had  them 
all. 

Commercial  exploitation  of  the  piney  woods  of  Texas  commenced 
with  the  construction  of  sawmills.  The  first  sawmlil  in  the  state, 
horse-powered,  was  built  at  San  Augustine  in  1825.  To  John  R.  Harris, 
Robert  Wilson,  and  William  P.  Harris  of  Harrisburg,  however,  goes  the 
credit  of  bringing  the  first  steam  sawmill  to  Texas.  This  occurred  in 
1830.  Pines  were  floated  down  Buffalo  Bayou  for  the  Harrisburg  mill. 
The  price  of  boards  sawed  at  this  mill  was  $40  per  thousand  feet.  The 
mill  was  burned  in  1836  by  the  Mexicans  but  was  rebuilt.  David  G. 
Burnatt  constructed  another  mill  on  the  east  bank  of  the  San  Jacinto 
River  opposite  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Bayou  near  Houston  a  few  years 
later.  Yet  in  1837  when  the  first  capitol  of  Texas  was  constructed  at 
Houston,  lumber  imported  from  Maine  was  used.  In  Galveston  and 
Houston,  principal  Texas  cities  in  the  1830's,  lumber  shipped  from  Maine 
and  Mobile,  Alabama,  was  used  for  construction  of  the  first  houses. 

Stephen  F.  Austin  and  the  early  Texas  settlers  benefited  by  the 
forests  of  the  "Lost  Pine"  region  situated  just  southeast  of  what  is  now 
the  city  of  Austin.  The  first  capitol  building  at  Austin  was  partially 
built  from  pine  logs  and  sawed  lumber  brought  from  Bastrop  in  the 
heart  of  the  "Lost  Pine"  area. 

As  rail  transportation  expanded  from  the  piney  woods  to  new  markets, 
the  lumber  industry  flourished.  Little  thought  was  given  tp  the  conservation 
or  perpetuation  of  the  state's  forests.  Sawmills  were  built  throughout  the 
100-mile-wide  virgin  forest  area  stretching  from  Oklahoma  to  the  Gulf  of 
of  Mexico.  Texas  lumber  production  reached  a  peak  in  1907  with  2,229,- 
590,000  board  feet.  During  the  post  World  War  II  period  the  lumber  pro- 
duction of  the  state  has  been  approximately  1,400,000,000  feet  annually. 

The  seeds  of  Texas  forestry  were  first  sown  in  1898  when  W. 
Goodrich  Jones,  father  of  Texas  forestry  and  sponsor  of  the  Texas  Arbor 
Day  movement,  made  the  first  survey  of  the  virgin  pine  forests  in  East 
Texas.  The  survey  was  made  on  horseback  in  1899  at  the  request  of  B.  E. 
Fernow  in  Washington.  Jones  was  so  impressed  by  the  timber  in   East 
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Texas  that  he  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  state  department 
of  forestry. 

A  decade  and  a  half  later  the  Texas  Forestry  Association  was 
organized  in  1915  under  his  leadership.  Jack  Dionne,  publisher  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  Lumberman,  was  elected  the  first  secretary  of  the  Association. 
The  association  was  formed  as  a  voluntary  organization  dedicated  solely  to 
increasing  the  supply  of  timber  resources  in  Texas.  Jones  became  the  first 
president  and  later  served  as  president  emeritus  of  the  Association  until  his 
death  August  2,  1950.  The  Association  was  extremely  influential  in  pressing 
a  bill  creating  the  office  of  state  forester  of  Texas  to  enactment. 

With  the  help  of  Jones,  J.  Girvin  Peters,  of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  prepared  a  bill  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  state 
forester  and  calling  for  an  initial  appropriation  of  $10,000.  The  bill  was 
introduced  into  and  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  in  1915. 

The  original  forestry  bill,  as  conceived  by  Peters,  called  for  the  creation 
of  a  state  board  of  forestry.  The  idea  of  creating  any  new  board  or 
commission  met  with  considerable  opposition  in  the  Legislature,  so  the 
forestry  bill  appeared  to  be  headed  for  a  quick  death.  Jones  contacted 
President  W.  B.  Bizzell  and  Dean  E.  J.  Kyle  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  of 
Texas  A  &  M  for  their  assistance.  The  provisions  calling  for  the  creation  of  a 
state  board  of  forestry  were  deleted;  as  a  compromise,  it  was  proposed  to 
place  the  office  of  the  state  forester  under  the  existing  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  for  a  Forestry  Department  had  an  uphill  fight  from 
the  very  start.  Jones  was  supported  in  the  House  by  Colonel  R.  F.  Burgess  of 
El  Paso.  Much  of  the  success  in  the  fight  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  due 
to  him.  The  Germans  in  the  House,  mostly  from  southcentral  Texas,  were  all 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  main  fight  was  in  the  Senate  where  the  bill  passed 
by  a  single  vote  majority.  In  spite  of  opposition,  the  bill  that  established  the 
office  of  the  state  forester  became  a  law  in  1915  when  Governor  James  E. 
Ferguson  signed  the  bill. 

A  state  forestry  organization  is  essentially  an  educational  agency.  State 
forestry  departments  came  into  existence  because  there  was  a  need  for 
educating  the  public  in  the  wise  use  of  a  renewable  natural  resource.  The 
varied  activities  of  a  state  forestry  department  sometimes  dilute  the  original 
intent  in  the  formation  of  a  state  forestry  department,  i.e.,  the  primary 
mission  of  education. 

The  state  forester's  office  of  Texas,  with  headquarters  on  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  campus,  is  distinctive  in  being  only  one  of 
three  state  forestry  organizations  so  housed.  Most  state  forestry  departments 
have  had  troubles  stemming  at  one  time  or  another  from  politics.  Texas  was 
spared  this  problem.  As  a  consequence,  there  have  been  very  few  state 
foresters  in  Texas.  The  legislative  act  that  created  the  office  of  the  state 
forester  required  that  the  person  who  holds  the  office  shall  be  a  "—tech- 
nically trained  forester—"  with  not  less  than  two  years  experience. 
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Graduate  foresters  have  consistently  held  the  key  positions  in  the 
organization.  The  first  state  forester  was  J.  H.  Foster,  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts who  received  a  Master  of  Forestry  degree  in  1907  from  Yale  Universi- 
ty. Foster  was  appointed  as  state  forester  in  1915  but  remained  in  Texas 
only  two  years,  until  the  spring  of  1918.  By  virtue  of  the  Forestry  Act  of 
1915  and  subsequent  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  the  state  forester  was  not  only  responsible 
for  general  forestry  activities,  but  was  given  the  added  titles  of  Chief, 
Division  of  Forestry  in  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
Professor  of  Forestry  in  the  teaching  division  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 

In  1916,  the  personnel  of  the  organization  consisted  of  the  state  forester, 
the  assistant  state  forester,  and  six  patrolmen  who  were  located  in  the  piney 
woods  area.  The  financing  of  the  patrolmen  was  made  possible  under  the 
Weeks  Law. 

In  March  1918,  Foster  was  succeeded  by  E.  O.  Siecke,  a  native  of 
Nebraska,  who  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  forestry  in  1905  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska.  He  came  to  Texas  from  Oregon,  where  he  had  been 
deputy  state  forester. 

In  1926  forestry  came  of  age  in  Texas,  when  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas  officially  recognized  the 
forestry  activities  as  one  of  the  four  major  administrative  divisions  of  the 
college,  thus  giving  it  rank  comparable  to  that  held  by  the  Texas  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  and  the  Texas  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  At 
the  same  time  the  state  forester  was  given  the  title  of  "director".  The 
designation  "Texas  Forest  Service"  replaced  the  original  name,  "Department 
of  Forestry".  The  organization,  "Texas  Forest  Service"  finally  became  a  legal 
entity  when  the  52nd  Legislature  revised  the  basic  statute  in  1951. 

Siecke  served  as  state  forester  from  1918  to  1942.  In  Siecke's  administra- 
tion, there  were  many  solid  achievements:  cooperation  with  private  land- 
owners in  forest  fire  protection,  acquisition  of  state  forests,  development  of 
nurseries  for  the  production  of  stock  for  reforestation  purposes,  advice  to 
landowners  on  the  subject  of  forest  land  management,  establishment  of  a 
laboratory  for  research  in  forest  products,  and  an  enlarged  program  of 
public  education.  He  worked  closely  with  a  legislative  committee  on  forestry 
in  instituting  an  inquiry  into  conditions  affecting  the  timber  supply  of  the 
state.  One  of  the  recommendations  was  the  establishment  of  100,000  acres  of 
state  forests.  But  the  Great  Crash  and  Depression  forestalled  any  such 
plans.  As  matters  turned  out,  600,000  acres  were  acquired  as  National 
Forests  instead. 

In  1942,  a  long-time  Texas  forestry  employee,  W.  E.  White,  was 
appointed  state  forester.  Then  in  1949,  he  was  succeeded  by  A.  D.  Folweiler 
a  forester  of  varied  professional  experience.  He  had  received  a  bachelor's  in 
forestry  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  and  a  Master's  from  Yale. 
He  had  also  received  a  Ph.D.  in  land  economics  from  the  University  of 
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Wisconsin.  His  experience  had  been  with  three  state  forestry  agencies.  He 
had  also  been  a  member  of  the  forestry  faculty  at  the  Louisiana  State 
University  and  administrator  of  the  forest  lands  in  northwestern  Louisiana 
owned  by  a  large  paper  company. 

In  1949  the  field  work  of  the  Texas  Forest  Service  was  reorganized.  Six 
administrative  districts  were  defined  for  forest  management.  Protection  from 
fire  was  to  be  merely  a  part  of  forest  managment.  A  graduate  forester  was 
made  the  executive  officer  in  each  of  the  six  districts.  He  was  given  three 
assistants:  one  for  assisting  forest  landowners  in  their  problems,  one  for 
conducting  educational  work  in  forest  fire  prevention,  including  law  enforce- 
ment, and  one  for  supervising  the  work  of  the  personnel  who  detect  and 
control  the  fires.  Each  administrative  district  contains  between  1M  and  1M 
million  acres  of  privately-owned  forest  land. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  University  of 
Texas  remained  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  Texas  Forest  Service.  The 
executive  officer  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  the  President  of  the  Texas  A  & 
M  University  System.  Until  1948,  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas  was  the  Board's  executive  officer  and  the  state 
forester  reported  to  him. 

On  July  1,  1948,  the  Board  created  a  new  administrative  echelon  under 
whom  is  a  Vice  President  for  Agriculture.  Serving  under  his  general 
supervision  are  three  service  units:  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  the 
Engineering  Extension  Service,  and  the  Texas  Forest  Service. 

In  1949,  Chancellor  Gibb  Gilchrist  appointed  nine  men,  all  identified 
with  the  forest  products  industry,  to  serve  as  an  advisory  committee  for  the 
work  done  by  the  Texas  Forest  Service.  They  review  proposals.  Annually 
the  membership  of  the  committee  changes.  The  president  of  the  Texas 
Forestry  Association  and  the  president  of  the  Texas  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association  each  have  been  members  of  each  panel.  The  arrangement  has 
worked  very  well  in  the  maintenance  of  liaison  between  the  forest  land 
owners,  the  forest  products  industries,  and  the  agency  that  was  created  in 
1915  to  serve  them. 

On  July  17,  1950,  the  Chancellor  issued  an  administrative  order  that 
consolidated  all  forestry  activities  in  the  Texas  A  &  M  College  System.  The 
Texas  Forest  Service  was  made  responsible  for  all  forestry  matters  within 
the  System. 

An  action  closely  related  to  the  Chancellor's  administrative  order  was  the 
signing  of  an  agreement  of  understanding  by  the  Texas  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  and  the  Texas  Forest  Service.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  the  widest  possible  use  of  the  two  agencies  will  be  followed  to 
develop  and  execute  an  educational  program  that  will  have  a  unified 
approach  to  the  problems  involved  in  the  advancement  of  forestry  as  a  form 
of  land  use. 

Two  ways  have  been  open  to  get  the  forest  land  in  Texas  into  greater 
productivity.  One  is  by  public  regulation  of  cutting  practices.  The  other  is 
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to  persuade  owners,  by  educational  methods,  to  practice  forestry.  As  is  the 
case  in  most  state  programs,  the  Texas  Forest  Service  subscribed  to  the 
latter. 

For  many  years  the  Service  concentrated  on  the  suppression  of  forest 
fires.  Considerable  equipment  was  purchased  for  the  purpose.  Gradually  the 
landowners  assumed  greater  interest  in  the  protection  and  management  of 
their  hodlings.  More  and  more  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  prevention  of 
fires  rather  than  suppression. 

The  TEXAS  FOREST  NEWS,  an  eight-page  bimonthly  periodical,  has 
been  the  "voice"  of  the  Texas  Forest  Service.  First  published  in  1919,  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  forestry  periodical  published  by  any  state. 

The  Texas  Forest  Service  prepared  a  "Manual  of  Southern  Forestry," 
which  has  been  adopted  for  school  use  by  the  Textbook  Committee  of  the 
Texas  Education  Agency.  As  a  companion  to  this  the  Service  produced,  in 
October  1955,  a  forestry  teaching  guide  for  use  by  teachers,  copies  of  which 
have  been  furnished  to  all  teachers  in  the  piney  woods  area  of  East  Texas. 

Ironically,  despite  the  extremely  close  tie  between  Texas  forestry  and 
the  Texas  A  &  M  College  System,  the  College  was  very  slow  in  offering  a 
full  four-year  course  in  forestry— largely  because  one  of  the  state  foresters  in 
the  early  1900's,  acting  also  as  Professor  of  Forestry,  thought  there  was  no 
demand.  Inevitably,  Texas  ran  short  in  trying  to  recruit  technically  trained 
foesters  when  she  needed  them. 

While  the  college  still  does  not  offer  a  degree  in  forestry  it  has 
arrangements  with  other  accredited  schools  of  forestry  in  the  south  to  accept 
students  completing  their  basic  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  This  was 
first  initiated  in  September  1955.  An  A  &  M  student  may  select  any  southern 
accredited  school.  The  state  will  then  pay  the  out-of-state  tuition  and  one 
round-trip  fare  to  the  forestry  school  each  year,  from  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Texas  Legislature  for  this  purpose. 

Fire  protection  was  inevitably  the  prime  concern  as  soon  as  the  office  of 
state  forester  was  created.  Application  was  made  to  the  federal  government 
for  cooperation  in  fire  protection  under  the  terms  of  the  Weeks  Law.  A 
formal  agreement  was  arranged,  making  a  federal  allotment  of  $2,500 
available  to  Texas  for  the  calendar  year  1916  to  match  a  state  fund.  This 
amount  represents  the  sum  which  the  state  forester  was  able  to  expend  for 
forest  fire  protection  during  the  year  to  offset  federal  expenditures. 

The  area  selected  for  fire  protection  during  1916  consisted  of  30  eastern 
counties  on  the  Red,  Sabine,  Neches,  and  Trinity  River  watersheds.  These 
counties  were  selected  in  order  to  establish  a  unit,  approximately  a  gross 
area  of  13,000,000  acres,  where  southern  yellow  pine  was  of  economic 
importance  and  within  which  forest  fire  protection  was  an  important  issue. 

With  increased  funds  available  under  the  Clarke-McNary  Law  in  1924, 
the  number  of  fire  patrolmen  was  increased.  By  1926  they  were  shifting  to 
auto  from  horseback. 
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The  first  permanent  lookout  tower  in  Texas  was  erected  by  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  same  year. 

Until  the  fall  of  1927,  the  forest  fire  protection  expenditures  were 
derived  from  state  appropriations  augmented  by  federal  funds.  At  that  time 
a  number  of  protection  untis  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
more  effective  degree  of  protection  from  forest  fires.  In  these  areas  the 
principal  landowners  contributed  one-half  the  cost  of  forest  fire  protection 
work,  while  the  balance  was  shared  equally  between  state  and  federal 
funds.  This  action  was  another  milestone  in  financing  forest  fire  control 
work.  It  followed  the  pattern  of  cooperation  between  private  landowners, 
the  state,  and  the  federal  government  as  outlined  in  the  Clarke-McNary 
Law. 

Private  financial  cooperation  was  first  extended  the  state  during  the  1927 
fall  fire  season  by  the  Southern  Pine  Lumber  Company  and  the  Temple 
Lumber  Company.  Protection  work  on  these  holdings  was  further  re- 
veloped  during  1928.  The  Houston  County  Timber  Company  cooperative 
protection  work  was  inaugurated  during  the  spring  of  1928,  while  that  for 
the  Gilmer  Company  was  started  in  the  fall  of  1928.  Through  funds 
provided  by  these  companies,  increased  protection  from  fire  was  provided 
for  a  total  of  395,000  acres  of  forest  lands  owned  by  them  and  an  even 
greater  acreage  of  intermingled  and  adjoining  privately-owned  lands.  The 
Division  of  Forest  Protection  erected  three  87-foot  steel  fire  observation 
towers,  constructed  35  miles  of  telephone  line,  supplemented  the  regular 
patrol  force  with  ten  additional  forests  patrolmen,  lookoutmen  and  smoke 
chasers.  The  results  began  to  show. 

Texas  was  the  first  southern  state  to  make  extensive  use  of  planes  in 
detecting  forest  fires.  Rented  light  aircraft  were  used  on  an  experiemental 
basis  in  1941  and  1942.  Following  the  experimental  work  with  light  planes,  a 
65-horsepower  Piper  aircraft  was  purchased  in  October,  1943,  and  used 
extensively  for  forest  fire  patrol  and  aerial  surveys  of  ice  damage,  insect 
infestation  and  similar  projects.  Radio  communication  equipment  was 
installed  in  the  plane  for  contact  with  ground  personnel. 

The  need  and  importance  of  farm  forestry  work  was  recognized  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Service  in  1915.  In  the  Annual  Report  of  1926,  the 
state  forester  wrote,  "Its  important  that  there  be  at  least  two  farm  foresters, 
one  to  work  in  East  Texas  and  one  in  West  Texas.  Trees  are  at  best  hard 
to  grow  successfully  in  West  Texas." 

The  recommendation  was  a  logical  one.  Texas  is  in  the  transition  zone 
between  eastern  and  western  vegetation.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
abrupt  change  in  precipitation  from,  say,  Orange  in  southeastern  Texas  to 
El  Paso,  in  western  Texas.  You  begin  in  sub-humid  conditions  (55  inches  of 
rainfall  annually).  The  end  of  the  trip  finds  the  traveller  in  arid  conditions 
( 12  inches  of  rainfall )  or  a  loss  of  one  inch  of  precipitation  annually  for  each 
17  miles  travelled  from  east  to  west.  Vegetation  is  a  product  of  climate  and 
soil.  The  East  Texas  Piney  Woods  area  is  a  reasonably  homogeneous  unit. 
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The  post  oak  country  that  borders  the  pine  belt  on  the  west  is  a  reflection  of 
the  lessened  moisture  conditions.  The  tight  soils  of  the  blacklands  never  did 
support  stands  of  commercial  timber.  Windbreaks  are  needed  for  more 
comfortable  living  and  protection  from  wind  erosion  of  the  lighter  soils  in 
the  high  plains  of  West  Texas  and  along  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  When  the  Shelterbelts  were  established  in  the  high  plains  in 
the  thirties,  there  was  considerable  public  apathy  toward  them  in  Texas. 
That  condition,  mysteriously,  still  prevails. 

To  meet  demand  for  windbreak  plantings  in  northwest  Texas,  the  Texas 
Forest  Service  and  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  established  nurseries  at  Lubbock  and 
Chillicothe  substations  in  early  1936  for  the  production  of  forest  tree 
planting  stock,  "to  be  used  in  the  establishment  of  windbreaks,  woodlands, 
gorve,  and  shelter  plantings  around  the  farmstead."  These  West  Texas 
nurseries  were  discontinued  in  June  1937.  The  73-acre  Indian  Mound  Forest 
Tree  Nursery  located  in  Cherokee  County  was  acquired  in  1940  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  for  planting  stock. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  Forestry  Association  November  14, 
1918,  in  Dallas,  a  resolution  was  referred  to  the  executive  committee 
requesting  the  legislature  to  acquire  the  title  to  50,000  acres  or  more  of 
non-agricultural  cut-over  pine  land  for  state  forests.  This  action  prompted 
the  formation  of  state  forests  in  Texas. 

The  Texas  Forest  Service  had  existed  on  the  meager  appropriations  of 
$10,000  to  $12,000  a  year  through  1921.  These  small  sums  prohibited  the 
acquisition  of  any  lands  for  state  forests.  In  the  fall  of  1921  the  Legislature, 
largely  as  a  result  of  action  by  the  Texas  Forestry  Association,  appropriated 
$20,000  of  which  $10,000  was  to  be  spent  each  year  in  the  following 
biennium  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  state  forests. 

The  first  state  forest  of  1722  acres  was  purchased  in  August  1924,  and 
formally  dedicated  on  July  18,  1951,  as  the  E.  O.  Siecke  State  Forest. 

A  second  forest  was  acquired  by  purchase  in  June,  1926,  and  dedicated 
in  May,  1949,  as  the  W.  Goodrich  Jones  State  Forest.  It  includes  1732  acres 
in  Montgomery  County  near  Conroe. 

In  1925,  the  I.  D.  Fairchild  State  Forest  was  acquired  from  the  State 
Prison  Board.  It  comprises  a  2,945-acre  tract  in  Cherokee  County,  14  miles 
west  of  Rusk. 

John  Henry  Kirby,  a  Houston  lumberman,  presented  the  Texas  Forest 
Service  with  a  600-acre  tract  in  Tyler  County  near  Warren  in  1929.  As 
stipulated  in  the  deed  from  Mr.  Kirby,  all  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of 
forest  products  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Association  of  Former  Students  of 
the  A  &  M  College  of  Texas  to  be  used  for  student  loan  purposes.  Over 
$47,000  had  been  placed  in  this  fund  through  the  year  1964. 

Through  the  efforts  of  citizens  of  Houston  County,  the  Texas  Forest 
Service  acquired  the  Mission  State  Forest  in  1935,  a  118-acre  tract  21  miles 
northesast  of  Crockett  in  Houston  County.  It  represents  the  site  of  the  first 
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Spanish  mission  in  East  Texas,  established  in  1690.  In  1957,  however,  the 
property  was  transferred  to  the  Texa^s  State  Parks  Board. 

In  1940,  a  forest  products  research  laboratory  was  constructed  by  the 
Forest  Service  at  Lufkin  and  is,  today,  the  headquarters  for  the  Forest 
Products  Department.  The  Laboratory  was  to  find  uses  for  low  grade  tree 
species,  develop  new  uses  for  wood,  improve  methods  of  processing  and 
manufacturing  forest  products,  seek  ways  to  reduce  woods  and  mill  waste, 
and  find  use  for  waste  materials  resulting  from  woods  manufactured.  In- 
terest in  forest  products  research,  was  heightened  at  this  period  due  to  the 
construction  of  the  Champion  Paper  and  Fibre  Company  plant  at  Pasodena 
in  1936,  and  Southland  Paper  Mills  at  Lufkin  in  1940.  Since  its  establish- 
ment, research  has  continued  on  a  modest  scale.  Through  1950,  emphasis 
was  on  research.  In  1951,  however,  more  attention  was  given  to  the  educa- 
tional aspects  of  wood  use. 

Silvicultural  research,  on  a  modest  informal  scale,  was  conducted  by  the 
Texas  Forest  Service  almost  from  its  inception.  As  early  as  October,  1915,  for 
example,  in  cooperation  with  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  a 
study  was  initiated  "to  determine  which  native  American  and  foreign  trees 
are  most  suitable  to  introduce  into  the  widely  varying  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  for  fence  posts,  shelterbelts,  fuel,  and  shade,  and  under  what 
methods  of  pruning,  spacing,  and  general  forestry,  and  nursery  practice  the 
best  results  in  growth,  form  and  vigor  may  be  secured." 

In  1951,  invetsigations  were  initiated  in  forest  tree  impromevent.  Finan- 
cial support  for  the  program  since  its  inception  has  come  from  units  of  the 
forest  products  industries.  These  funds,  together  with  state  funds,  and  sup- 
plemental support  from  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  has 
permitted  an  expanded  program,  including  research  Fellowships. 

In  recognition  of  the  damage  done  by  insect  epidemics  in  the  pine 
forests  of  Texas,  the  Forest  Service  added  a  graduate  entomooglist  to 
its  staff  in  September  1962.  He  is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  private 
and  state  control  efforts  when  epidemics  occur  and  for  the  training  of 
personnel  involved  in  control  work.  In  1963,  a  law  was  enacted  on  forest 
pest  control.  It  covers  three  main  points:  declares  forest  pests  as  a  public 
nuisance;  holds  landowners  responsible  for  the  control  of  forests  pests  on 
their  lands;  and  gives  the  Texas  Forest  Service  police  power  in  forest  pest 
control. 

As  of  October  1965,  11  and  a  half  million  acres,  all  of  the  state  and 
private  forest  land  in  the  pine-hardwood  region  of  East  Texas,  were  under 
intensive  protection  against  wild  fire.  The  organization  has  been  free  of 
political  interference.  The  State  Legislature,  the  forest  products  industries 
and  many  private  owners  now  fully  support  a  full-fledged  forestry  program. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  particularly  on  the  small  woodlots  of  the  state, 
but  forestry  along  with  its  sister  resource  professions  in  Texas,  now  has  the 
competence  to  manage  a  land  coming  under  increasing  pressures  from 
burgeoning  cities  and  industry. 


CHAPTER  68 

Alabama:  The  Thicket  Clearers 


We  have  it  on  fairly  good  authority  that  "Alabama"  when  translated  from 
Choctaw  means  "The  Thicket  Clearers".  And  in  this  clue  to  the  Indian 
civilization  which  preceded  that  of  the  white  man  we  discover  the  first  acts 
of  man  which  altered  the  ancient  forests  of  Alabama— and  for  that  matter 
most  of  the  South. 

The  Choctaws  were  farmers  as  well  as  hunters.  They  grew  maize,  beans, 
squash,  pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  But  they  did  not  know 
about  fertilizer  and  they  had  no  efficient  way  to  clear  land  for  their 
primitive  agriculture  but  one— fire.  The  Indian  burned  the  woods  for 
centuries  before  the  coming  of  the  Europeans.  In  order  to  survive  he  had  to 
protect  himself  from  the  trees.  Left  undisturbed,  a  climax  forest  would  have 
developed,  and  with  it  a  "biological  desert"  since  few  game  animals  can 
survive  in  such  woods,  Severe  burning  kept  the  forest  open  and  free  of 
underbrush  which  encouraged  the  growth  of  grass  and  other  plants— browse 
for  deer  and  buffalo. 

The  Indian  population  of  Alabama  when  DeSoto  traveled  through  the 
area  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Undoubtedly  it  was  much  greater  than 
generally  supposed.  At  the  battle  of  Maubila  in  Clarke  County  in  1540, 
between  the  armies  of  DeSoto  and  Tuscaloosa,  the  Conquistadores  recorded 
that  six  to  eleven  thousand  Indians  were  slain  but  we  must  make  due 
allowance  for  the  usual  exaggeration  of  the  Spaniards  on  this  point. 

The  Virginia  Indians,  according  to  one  authority,  "by  means  of  clearings 
and  burnings  had  deforested  from  30  to  40  acres  for  each  individual  in  the 
tribes."  Without  manure  or  fertilizers,  the  Indians  were  continually  clearing 
new  land  and  abandoning  old  fields.  Burning  the  woodlands  as  well  as  the 
open  tracts  was  so  common  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  abandoned  fields 
escaped  the  uncontrolled  fires.  Thus  the  processes  of  natural  reforestation 
were  held  in  check. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  therefore,  there  was  undoubtedly  much 
more  'forest  primeval'  in  1850  than  in  1650. 

From  early  records,  it  is  a  reasonable  conclusion  that  much  of  the 
so-called  virgin  timber,  outside  of  the  bottomlands,  developed  after  the 
coming  of  the  first  European  to  America.  While  the  early  settlers  did  some 
burning,  many  areas  and  pockets  of  tree  growth  escaped  the  annual  ravages 
of  fire  and  provided  a  source  of  seed  to  reforest  the  open  lands.  Given  some 
protection  the  trees  began  to  multiply  and  grow  remarkably  well. 
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In  the  Twelth  Census  Report  (1900)  the  forest  area  was  placed  at 
24,512,000  acres.  Reliable  data  on  forest  land  area  prior  to  that  time  are  not 
readily  available.  More  than  likely  when  DeSoto  came  through  Alabama  the 
area  of  forest  land  was  close  to  24  and  a  half  million  acres.  In  1905,  the 
estimate  was  23,680,000  acres  or  72  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area 
of  the  state. 

Those  forests  which  stood  at  the  coming  of  the  white  man  must  have 
been  a  sight  to  see. 

William  Bartram  traveled  extensively  in  Alabama  from  1773  to  1778.  He 
made  his  way  down  the  Tallapoosa  River  to  the  vicinity  of  Montgomery, 
thence  southwesterly  to  the  Escambia  River,  thence  to  Mobile  and  up  the 
Tombigbee  River  to  what  is  now  Clarke  County. 

In  the  Tallapoosa  Valley:  "Immediately  after  leaving  the  plains  we  enter 
the  grand  high  forests,"  he  wrote.  "There  were  stately  trees  of  Robina 
pseudacacia,  Tilia,  Morus,  Ulmus,  Juglans  exaltata,  Juglans  nigra,  Pyrus 
coronaria,  Cornus  Florida,  Cercis,  etc.  Our  road  now  for  several  miles  led  us 
near  the  Alabama,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  its  banks;  the  surface  of  the 
land  is  broken  into  hills  and  vales,  some  of  them  of  considerable  elevation, 
covered  with  forests  of  stately  trees,  such  as  already  mentioned,  but  they  are 
of  a  much  larger  growth  than  those  of  the  same  kind  which  grow  in  the 
Southern  or  inhabited  parts  of  Georgia  and  Carolina." 

Near  Montgomery:  "We  now  left  the  river  at  a  good  distance,  the 
Alabama  bearing  away  southerly,  and  entered  a  vast  open  forest  which 
continued  above  seventy  miles  East  and  West,  without  any  considerable 
variation,  generally  a  level  plain  .  .  .  the  forests  consist  chiefly  of  Oak, 
Hickory,  Ash,  Sour  Gum  (Nyssa  sylvatica),  Sweet  Gum  ( Ligquidamber 
styraciffua)  Beech,  Mulberry,  Scarlet  Maple,  Black  Walnut,  Dogwood, 
Cornus  Florida,  Aesculus  pavia,  Prunus  Indica,  Ptelea  and  an  abundance  of 
Chestnut  (Fag.  castanea).  .  .  ." 

South  of  Montgomery:  "We  now  entered  a  very  remarkable  grove  of 
Dogwood  trees  (Cornus  Florida),  which  continued  nine  or  ten  miles 
unalterable,  except  here  and  there  a  towering  Magnolia  grandiflora;  the  land 
on  which  they  stand  is  an  exact  level;  the  surface  a  shallow,  loose,  black 
mould,  on  a  stratum  of  stiff,  yellowish  clay.  These  trees  were  about  twelve 
feet  high,  spreading  horizontally;  their  limbs  meeting  and  interlocking  with 
each  other,  formed  one  vast,  shady,  cool  grove,  so  dense  and  humid  as  to 
exclude  the  sunbeams,  and  prevent  the  intrusion  of  almost  every  other 
vegetable,  affording  us  a  most  desirable  shelter  from  the  fervid  sunbeams  at 
noonday.  This  admirable  grove  by  way  of  eminence  has  acquired  the  name 
of  the  Dogwoods." 

About  twenty  miles  south  of  the  Dogwoods,  Bartram's  party  forded  the 
Schambe  River  (Escambia)  which  empties  into  Pensacola  Bay.  Then  he 
traveled  over  a  level  country: 

a  vast  flat  grassy  savanna  and  cane  meadows,  intersected.  .  .  .  with  narrow 
forests  and  groves,  on  the  banks  of  creeks  and  rivulets,  or  hommocks  and 
swamps  at  their  sources;  .  .  .  with  longleaved  pines,  scatteringly  planted, 
amongst  the  grass.  .  .  . 
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Passing  up  river  from  Mobile  30  miles  or  so,  Bartram  observed  cypress  of 
"astonishing  magnitude."  He  wrote  that  the  Magnolia  grandiflora  (Populus 
magnolia)  "reigns  sovereign  of  the  forests."  Bartram  made  his  way  up  the 
Tombigbee : 

.  .  .  came  to  at  a  very  steep  bluff  of  red  tenacious  clay  .  .  .  Opposite  the 
bluff,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  a  district  of  swamp  or  lowland,  the 
richest  I  ever  saw  or  perhaps  anywhere  to  be  seen:  as  for  the  trees  I  shall 
forbear  to  describe  them,  because  it  would  appear  incredible;  let  it  suffice 
to  mention,  that  the  Cypress,  Ash,  Platanus,  Populus,  Liquidambar  and 
others,  are  by  far  the  tallest,  straightest,  and  every  way  the  most  enormous 
I  have  ever  seen.  .  .  . 

During  the  years  1818  and  1819,  John  Landreth  was  employed  by  the  U. 
S.  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  as  a  surveyor  of  Live  Oak  and  Red  Cedar. 
The  wood  of  these  two  species  was  essential  to  the  shipbuilding  industry— 
particularly  for  the  construction  of  warships.  His  job  was  to  reserve  from  the 
public  domain  certain  sections  of  land  on  which  Live  Oak  and  Red  Cedar 
occurred  in  abundance.  He  journeyed  down  to  the  southern  part  of  Clarke 
County  where  he  found  "large  tracts  of  Red  Cedar  and  elegant  white  oak." 

In  "The  Timber  Pines  of  the  Southern  United  States,"  published  in  1897, 
Dr.  Charles  Mohr  described  the  longleaf  forests  between  the  Alabama  and 
Tombigbee  Rivers  as  being  unsurpassed  within  the  range  of  the  species. 

By  careful  estimates  made  upon  a  number  of  plots,  selected  at  random,  the 

yield  of  a  single  acre  will  vary  from   10,000  to   18,000  feet  and  over  of 

merchantable  timber. 

....  The  lowlands  of  the  flood  plain  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers 

and  of  their  larger  tributaries  are  heavily  timbered. 

.  .  .  From  estimates  made  in  various  districts  it  appears  that  fully  6,000  feet 

of  merchantable   timber    (hardwoods)    can  be   safely   assumed   as   to   the 

average  yield  per  acre. 

Upon  these  clearings,  made  scarcely  two-thirds  of  a  century  ago,  Cuban  Pine 

has  already  attained  the  dimensions  of  useful  timber,  the  trees  averaging 

from  18  to  24  inches  in  diameter  with  a  height  of  from  85  to  100  feet.  A 

number  of  trees  felled  upon  one  of  these  old  clearings  in  the  suburbs  of 

Mobile  furnished  sticks  of  merchantable  timber  30  to  40  feet  in  length,  none 

of  them  having  reached  an  age  of  over  60  years. 

k  In  describing  the  cypress  that  occurred  in  the  bottomlands  along  the 

Mobile  River  and  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  Rivers,  Mohr  said: 

The  mighty  trunks  rise  to  a  total  height  of  from  100  to  120  feet  and  over, 
with  a  diameter,  measured  above  the  buttresses  which  expand  the  bases,  of 
from  30  inches  to  over  5  feet.  The  annual  rings  of  growth  are  extremely 
narrow  and  difficult  to  count.  On  close  investigation  the  age  of  full-grown 
trees  can  be  estimated  to  vary  between  300  and  500  years. 

According  to  Mohr,  the  growth  of  pine  timber,  its  quality  and  quantity 
per  acre,  was  remarkably  unifor  mthrough  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
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Alabama,  but  while  the  immense  resources  of  Georgia  and  the  early 
prominence  of  that  State  in  its  production  and  coast-wise  shipment  gave  the 
name  "Georgia  Pine"  to  the  product,  the  average  density,  if  not  the  quality 
of  growth,  increased  toward  the  west.  Thus,  the  Georgia  forests  produced 
higher  averages  per  acre  than  those  of  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama  forests 
were  denser  than  those  of  Georgia  or  northern  Florida;  while  still  heavier 
were  the  longleaf  forests  of  Mississippi;  and  in  Mississippi  the  western 
portion  of  forests,  lying  west  of  the  Pearl  River,  were  the  heaviest. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  industry,  agriculture,  and  the  turpentiners, 
were  making  heavy  inroads  on  this  vast  empire,  leading  Mohr  to  observe: 

The  forests  of  longleaf  pine  of  this  Lower  Pine  region  furnish  principally  the 
enormous  supplies  of  timber  used  by  the  sawmills  situated  in  the  tide-water 
region  of  Alabama  and  western  Florida,  with  Mobile  and  Pensacola  for  the 
chief  points  of  export,  and  they  are  also  the  source  of  the  resinous  products 
which  find  their  market  at  Mobile.  The  depletion  of  their  timber  wealth  with 
no  heed  given  to  their  maintenance,  and  their  destruction  by  the  barbarous 
methods  practiced  in  the  extraction  of  their  resinous  product,  together  with 
the  ravages  of  the  fires  which  one  season  after  another  destroy  the  seedlings 
and  the  youngest  timber,  and  with  the  injuries  inflicted  by  herds  of  domestic 
animals  which  roam  through  these  forests,  not  only  are  exhausting  their 
present  resources  but  will  inevitably  and  within  a  comparatively  short  time 
result  in  their  extermination,  not-with-standing  the  fact  that  in  no  other 
region  within  the  wide  range  of  distribution  of  the  longleaf  pine  are 
conditions  more  favorable  for  the  spontaneous  reproduction  of  this  most 
valuable  timber  tree. 

The  turpentiners— and  the  production  of  Naval  Stores— were  among  the 
chief  early  uses  made  of  the  southern  pine  forests.  Mohr  describes  this 
unique  industry  for  us : 

The  trapping  of  the  trees  for  the  crude  turpentine  and  the  manufacture  of  tar 
and  pitch  was  first  resorted  to  by  the  earliest  settlers  of  North  Carolina,  and 
in  later  colonial  times  these  products  furnished  the  largest  part  of  the  exports 
of  the  colony  .  .  .  Most  of  the  crude  turpentine  was  shipped  to  England. 
Later  the  distillation  of  spirits  of  turpentine  was  carried  on  in  clumsy  iron 
retorts  in  North  Carolina  and  in  northern  cities.  The  introduction  of  the 
copper  still  in  1834  resulted  in  a  largely  increased  yield  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  the  industry  received  a  great  impetus.  With  the  new  demand 
for  spirits  of  turpentine  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  and  its  increase 
use  as  an  illuminator,  the  number  of  stills  increased  greatly,  and  turpentine 
orcharding  was  rapidly  extended  south  and  west  beyond  its  original  limit. 
The  large  consumption  caused  such  an  increase  in  its  production  that  the 
residuary  product,  rosin,  became  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and,  in 
consequence  much  depreciated.  This  reduction  of  profits  in  the  business 
caused  the  transfer  of  the  stills  from  the  leading  markets  to  the  source  of  the 
raw  material,  the  forest.  From  that  time,  1844,  dates  the  great  progress  made 
in  the  extension  of  this  industry.  Up  to  that  time  more  than  half  of  the  crude 
turpentine  was  distilled  in  North  Carolina,   but  thenceforth   the   industry 
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spread  into  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  the  Gulf 
States  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

Bartram,  in  the  year  1777,  in  his  wanderings  along  the  western  shore  of 
Mobile  Bay,  had  his  attention  attracted  by: 

....  "three  vast  pots  or  kettles,  each  with  a  capacity  of  many  hundred 
gallons  contents  .  .  .  near  the  remains  of  an  old  fort  or  settlement,  which  he 
was  informed  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  down  the  tar  to  pitch, 
there  being  vast  forests  of  pine  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place."  "In 
Carolina,"  Bartram  proceeds,  "the  inhabitants  pursue  a  diEerent  method; 
when  they  design  to  make  pitch,  they  dig  large  holes  in  the  ground,  near  the 
tar  kiln,  which  they  line  with  a  thick  coat  of  good  clay,  into  which  they 
conduct  a  sufficient  quanity  of  tar,  and  set  it  on  fire,  suffering  it  to  flame  and 
evaporate,  a  length  of  time,  sufficient  to  convert  it  into  pitch,  and  when  cool, 
lade  it  into  barrels  and  so  on  until  they  consumed  all  the  tar,  or  made  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  pitch  for  their  purpose." 

In  1883,  about  43,870  casks  of  turpentine  (50  gallons  per  cask)  and 
200,025  barrels  of  rosin  (280  pounds  per  barrel)  were  produced.  By 
conversion  this  amounted  to  2,193,500  gallons  of  turpentine  and  56,007,000 
pounds  of  rosin. 

According  to  the  Severance  Tax  reports,  Alabama  produced  40,134.6 
barrels  of  crude  gum  (400  pounds  per  barrel)  in  1956.  On  the  assumption 
that  100  pounds  of  gum  yields  approximately  2/2  gallons  of  turpentine  and 
70  pounds  of  rosin,  the  state's  production  for  1956  amounted  to  401,346 
gallons  of  turpentine  and  11,237,688  pounds  of  rosin.  Modern  production  in 
Alabama,  therefore,  is  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  peak  production  of 
1875. 

By  the  1860's  there  had  also  developed  a  good  annual  timber  trade  in 
Alabama.  But  the  heyday  of  southern  lumbering  did  not  come  until  the  turn 
of  the  century.  In  1869  Alabama  ranked  25th  in  lumber  production  for  the 
nation.  By  1913  production  had  climbed  to  1,523,936,000  board  feet  and 
Alabama  ranked  eighth.  The  annual  production  figure  in  1925,  the  peak 
year,  was  2,235,738,000  board  feet  and  the  state  ranked  fifth.  Since  then 
production  has  leveled  off  at  somewhere  close  to  half  that  figure. 

Not  until  crisis  and  an  impending  timber  shortage  was  upon  it,  however, 
did  the  State  of  Alabama  do  anything  toward  protecting  or  husbanding  this 
resource  which  had  sustained  a  considerable  expansion  in  its  economy.  This 
was  nothing  unusual;  few  other  states  had  taken  action  either,  until  the 
damage  had  been  done.  To  be  sure  there  were  a  few  "glimmerings"  of 
future  wisdom:  an  1803  law  forbidding  "fire  hunting",  an  1837  statute 
prohibiting  timber  trespass. 

There  is  little  record  of  further  attention  to  forest  use  and  the  need  for 
legislation  until  1861.  In  that  year,  the  State  legislature  passed  an  act  which 
provided  that  any  person  who  cut  down,  deadened,  girdled,  or  destroyed  or 
took  away  any  cypress,  pecan,  oak,  pine,  cedar,  walnut,  hickory,  or  cherry 
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tree  or  sapling  on  another's  land  without  consent  was  subject  to  damages  of 
$10.00  for  the  first  tree  and  $5.00  for  each  one  thereafter. 

This  was  interesting  because  it  enumerated  the  species  of  trees  thought 
valuable  enough  to  merit  protection  at  that  time. 

Doubtless,  the  increasing  industrial  need  for  timber  products  brought  to 
the  minds  of  lumbermen  the  need  to  conserve  the  forests.  This  led  to  a 
desire  for  protection  by  state  law. 

Another  law,  passed  in  1866,  provided  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $200 
for  willful  burning  of  forests  on  unenclosed  lands  not  belonging  to  the 
person  setting  the  fire,  except  during  the  months  of  February  and  March. 

Then  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  concern  began  to  stir.  The  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  did  some  preliminary  timber  surveys  and  prepared  a  working 
plan  for  some  lands  in  central  Alabama.  Dr.  Charles  Mohr  was  employed  off 
and  on  to  do  some  of  the  surveys,  remarking  in  one  paper:  "These  forest 
fires,  spreading  far  beyond  their  intended  limits,  destroy  entirely  the 
youngest  progeny  of  the  pines,  stunt  the  growth  of  the  more  advanced  trees, 
and  cause  the  ruin  of  a  large  number  of  older  ones.  .  .  ." 

And  the  results  of  both  Indian  and  European  woods  burning  showed  up 
drastically  in  cotton  farming:  cotton  crops  from  longleaf  areas  (burned 
over)  decreased  by  half  from  the  first  year  to  the  third.  On  shortleaf  areas, 
production  held  out  from  5  to  7  years.  And  in  the  older,  unburned  hard- 
wood areas,  crops  could  be  grown  as  long  as  12  years. 

The  efforts  of  Mohr,  backed  by  others,  prompted  John  Wallace,  a  State 
Representative  and  a  conservationist,  to  take  the  lead  in  having  a  Forest 
Commission  established  in  1907. 

This  first  effort  at  State  forestry  was  not  very  successful.  The  Commission 
was  composed  of  ex-officio  members  and  it  had  little  money.  It  was 
composed  of  the  Governor,  a  member  of  the  State  Tax  Commission,  the 
State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioner,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Industries,  one  practical  lumber  manufacturer,  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  and  one  professor  of  forestry  at  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

In  September,  1922,  I.  T.  Quinn,  Commissioner  of  Game  and  Fish, 
headed  a  statewide  conservation  congress  at  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Ap- 
proximately 100  citizens  attended  and  made  recommendations  for  new  State 
laws  which  they  believed  would  protect  the  State's  resources. 

The  group  made  no  suggestion  concerning  how  this  could  be  done,  but 
recommended  that  "the  legislature  of  Alabama  be  called  upon  to  enact  such 
laws  as  are  necessary  for  the  protection,  conservation  and  perpetuation  of 
our  forests/' 

Their  interest  was  principally  in  preserving  the  forests  as  natural  habitat 
for  game  and  to  insure  pure  waters  for  the  fish  life  of  the  State.  But  the 
Southern  Forestry  Congress,  which  was  doing  so  much  to  inspire  creation  of 
forestry  agencies  throughout  the  South,  was  active  at  this  same  time  and  the 
wildlife  interests  were  welcome  allies. 

A  few  days  before  the  Congress  met  at  Montgomery,  the  State  Dem- 
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ocratic  Convention  met  at  the  capital  city  on  September  7,  1922.  Among  the 
resolutions  of  the  Democratic  Committee  was  one  which  read  as  follows: 

A  wise  policy  of  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  Alabama,  and  the 

preservation  without  waste  and  damage  of  the  gifts  so  abundantly  given  us 

in  trust  by  the  All-wise  Creator,  is  not  only  our  duty  but  should  engage  our 

most  serious  and  thoughtful  consideration. 

Our  vanishing  forests  must  be  replaced  and  given  care;  State  Forest  reserves 

must  be  created  to  protect  our  watersheds  and  supply  our  rainfall. 

All  to  the  end  that  we  may  as  good  tenants  deliver  over  to  succeeding 

generations  this  land  more  beautiful,  more  useful  and  more  tolerable  in 

which  to  live  than  when  we  received  it  in  trust  as  mere  sojourners  here  for  a 

time. 

With  such  a  commitment,  the  succeeding  legislature  approved  the 
Forestry  Act  of  1923,  the  actual  beginning  of  a  state  forestry  program  in 
Alabama.  The  Law  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  State  Commission 
of  Forestry  and  a  technical  and  administrative  staff.  Col.  Page  S.  Bunker 
was  appointed  State  Forester  in  1924  and  served  until  shortly  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  Act  of  1939. 

Field  work  was  started  in  January  1924,  shortly  after  the  employment  of 
Col.  Bunker,  who  was  instructed  to  organize  the  office  of  the  Commission 
and  proceed  to  carry  out  the  duties  prescribed  by  statute. 

Alabama's  basic  forestry  law  gives  to  the  State  agency  the  necessary 
authority  to  advise  and  assist  private  landowners  in  all  phases  of  forest 
culture,  preservation,  and  use;  to  promote  among  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion an  appreciation  of  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  productive 
woodlands;  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  reasonable  and  practicable  to 
prevent  and  suppress  forest  fires  and  other  influences  harmful  to  forest 
growth;  to  acquire  and  develop  state  forests;  and  to  perform  other  duties 
imposed  upon  it  by  law. 

In  1927  the  Legislature  passed  a  State  Land  Act  which  gave  the  State 
Commission  of  Forestry  responsibility  for  the  development  and  operation  of 
state  parks  and  administration  of  other  state  lands.  The  Bureau  of  Parks  and 
Recreation  was  formed  by  the  Commission  to  manage  the  state  park  lands. 

In  1930  there  was  only  one  state  park.  By  1933  there  were  eleven.  And 
for  much  of  this,  the  state  had  the  CCC  to  thank.  There  were  18  CCC 
Camps  in  Alabama.  Twelve  of  the  Camps  worked  on  forestry  projects,  four 
on  developing  recreational  facilities,  and  two  on  erosion  control.  About  $5 
million  worth  of  improvements  were  constructed  by  the  CCC,  including  49 
fire  towers,  1,090  miles  of  telephone  line  and  1,204  miles  of  roads  or  truck 
trails.  In  addition,  tower  dwellings,  administrative  headquarters,  and  equip- 
ment and  storage  buildings  were  built.  A  modern  forest  tree  seedling 
nursery  was  made  possible  through  CCC  assistance. 

In  1939,  the  Legislature  made  the  first  direct  appropriation  from  the 
State's  general  fund  to  help  finance  state  forestry.  Prior  to  1939,  State  funds 
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consisted  entirely  of  taxes  on  saw  mills,  turpentine  stills,  and  other  wood- 
using  industries. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  Act  of  1939  placed  Alabama's  conser- 
vation work  in  a  newly  created  Department  of  Conservation.  This  act 
abolished  the  State  Commission  of  Forestry,  the  Alabama  Conservation 
Board,  Alabama  Oyster  Commission  and  the  Alabama  Monument  Commis- 
sion, and  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Conservation  Advisory  Board 
and  a  departmental  executive  officer  to  be  known  as  the  Director  of 
Conservation.  Dr.  Walter  B.  Jones  was  appointed  as  first  director  of  the  new 
department  and  served  until  World  War  II. 

Under  Stauffer,  a  nursery  program  was  developed  capable  of  supplying 
about  150,000,000  seedlings  a  year.  Two  important  developments  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  demand  for  this  production— growth  of  a  substantial 
pulp  and  paper  industry  in  Alabama,  the  Federal  Soil  Bank  Act  and  other 
crop  land  retirement  programs.  During  1955  alone,  five  companies  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  new  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Alabama. 

On  May  28,  1958,  President  Eisenhower  signed  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  The 
Conservation  Reserve  Program,  as  set  out  in  this  Act,  provides  for  a  long 
term  shift  ( up  to  10  years )  of  crop  land  and  tame  hay  land  to  conservation 
uses.  Conversion  of  crop  land  to  woodland  is  one  of  the  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  1956,  tree  planting  contracts  were  approved  for  5,050  acres.  By 
1960,  nearly  200,000  acres  were  scheduled  for  conversion. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  also  cooperated  with  the  state  in 
northern  Alabama  in  re-foresting  substantial  areas  of  the  Tennessee  Basin. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  formal  agreement,  the  T.V.A.  furnishes  loblolly  pine 
seedlings  from  its  nurseries.  Up  until  1960,  6—7  million  seedlings  were  dis- 
tributed under  this  effort.  But  then  it  became  apparent  that  the  state  nur- 
series could  handle  the  load  and  the  arrangement  was  discontinued. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  in  1923  when  the  original  Forestry  organization  was 
being  assembled  was  to  piece  together  a  fire  protection  program.  By  1925, 
the  State  Forester  reported  that  fire  protection  had  been  organized  on  an 
area  totaling  5,777,640  acres.  About  6  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  protected 
forest  burned  during  that  year. 

The  area  under  protection  mounted  slowly  through  the  years  until  1939 
when  the  Department  of  Conservation  took  over  forestry  operations.  In  that 
year  there  were  7,629,494  acres  of  forest  under  protection  and  4,461  fires 
that  year  burned  a  total  of  199,014  acres  or  2.95  per  cent  of  the  protected 
area.  By  1950  Alabama  had  state- wide  protection  for  the  18,112,000  acres  of 
forest  land  in  state  and  private  ownership  in  need  of  protection.  With  the 
full  acreage  of  forested  area  organized,  only  9,947  fires  burned  415,826  acres 
of  wooded  land  or  2.30  per  cent  of  the  protected  area. 

There  is  now  a  sustained  drive  to  intensify  protection  so  that  the  annual 
burn  will  be  brought  down  to  .5  per  cent  which  is  the  present  standard  for 
basic  protection  in  Alabama. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  lookout  towers  constitute  the  detection 
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system  and  permit  early  detection  of  forest  fires.  Communication  is  provided 
by  989  miles  of  telephone  line,  104  fixed  radio  stations,  most  of  which  are  in 
lookout  towers,  and  227  portable  mobile  radio  units  installed  in  trucks  and 
cars.  One  hundred  and  seventeen  radio  units  operated  by  cooperating 
landowners  on  the  state's  assigned  frequency  supplement  the  state's  commu- 
nication facilities.  Until  recent  years,  standard  hand  tools  and  manpower 
were  the  mainstay  of  the  fire  control  organization.  The  Division  of  Forestry 
now  operates  147  tractors  equipped  with  fire  suppression  plows  to  assist  fire 
crews  equipped  with  hand  tools.  The  fire  control  program  is  financed  by  a 
state  appropriation,  federal  funds,  county  appropriations,  landowner  con- 
tributions and  the  receipts  from  the  forest  products  severance  tax. 

When  Alabama  embarked  on  a  forestry  program  in  1924,  the  major  effort 
was  directed  toward  the  prevention  and  control  of  forest  fires.  But  manage- 
ment of  the  existing  resource  was  obviously  essential,  too.  In  the  last  several 
decades  there  has  been  an  enormous  upsurge  in  the  acreage  of  southern 
timber  managed  by  wood-using  industries  on  a  sustained  yield  basis  and 
Alabama  is  no  exception.  In  addition,  under  the  various  Federal  farm 
forestry  programs,  management  on  the  smaller  woodlots  has  also  been 
encouraged  though  the  results  so  far  fall  far  short  of  potential. 

Two  thirds  of  Alabama's  land  area  is  classed  as  forest  land.  Growth  is 
presently  in  excess  of  drain.  Alabama's  timber  resource  provdies  raw  mate- 
rial for  some  1,800  sawmills,  seven  wood-pulp  mills,  and  more  than  100 
nonlumber  establishments— veneer  mills,  cooperage  plants,  wood  preserving 
plants  and  others.  In  importance  to  Alabama's  industrial  economy,  the  forest 
industries  are  exceeded  only  by  the  primary  metals  and  the  textiles. 

All  is  not  rosy.  Several  thousand  years  of  burning  have  left  their 
mark— particularly  on  much  of  the  shortleaf  pine  in  the  Southeast.  There  is 
strong  evidence  that  this  species  on  many  exposed  sites  has  deteriorated 
genetically  because  of  repeated  fires. 

But  augmented  research  and  far  more  scientific  forestry  may  help  to 
correct  such  deficiencies  in  the  coming  decades  as  forestry  matures. 


CHAPTER  69 

Georgia:  TPO's  in  the  Tupelos 


Selective  cutting,  in  its  broadest  sense,  began  in  Georgia  soon  after 
General  Oglethorpe  and  this  colonists  landed  at  Savannah.  But  it  was  pretty 
much  an  accident.  With  such  an  over-abundance  of  timber  surrounding 
them,  the  settlers  naturally  chose  the  biggest  and  best  trees  for  their  lumber. 
Then,  too,  the  crude  techniques  which  they  had  at  hand  for  cutting  and 
removing  the  trees  kept  them  from  any  but  the  most  necessary  cutting.  The 
net  effect  was  to  create  in  those  early  days  stands  of  uneven  age  so  that 
when  modern  logging  arrived  on  the  scene  there  were  few  areas  where  clear 
cutting  was  worthwhile.  Thus  Georgia  was  spared  the  price  paid  in  other 
states  when  the  decendants  of  Paul  Bunyan  arrived  shortly  after  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

When  William  Bartram  tramped  through  the  Georgia  woods  in  1772  he 
conducted  the  first  known  forest  survey  in  the  state— and  in  the  process 
added  still  another  new  specimen  to  his  lists:  Magnolia  franklinia,  found 
near  Jesup  in  the  Altamaha  swamp. 

But  not  until  the  first  decade  of  this  century  was  there  any  concrete, 
organized  interest  in  managing  the  vast  forest  resources  of  the  Peach  State. 
Interest  came  with  the  migration  of  the  American  wood  industries  into  the 
South. 

The  first  step  was  a  logical— and  lucky— one.  In  1906  George  Foster 
Peabody  endowed  a  School  of  Forestry  at  the  University  of  Georgia  in 
Athens  with  $2000  for  a  professor's  salary  and  $500  for  expenses. 

In  April,  1906,  Alfred  Akerman,  the  State  Forester  of  Massachusetts,  was 
elected  Professor  of  Forestry  and  reported  for  duty.  He  was  later  to  make 
his  way  into  the  forest  histories  of  Virginia  and  several  other  states  often 
playing  an  important  role  in  Georgia  from  his  arrival  in  1906  to  his  departure 
in  1914.  Over  the  years,  the  school  has  acquired  four  forests  on  which 
stucents  are  taught  the  principles  of  forest  management. 

Akerman  was  only  the  first  of  several  foresters  who  left  their  imprint  on 
Georgia  as  well  as  several  other  states.  Not  the  least  of  these  was  our  old 
friend  Austin  Cary  who  keeps  cropping  up  no  matter  where  we  turn.  From 
1917  to  1936,  Cary,  was  logging  engineer  in  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
worked  on  the  ground  with  forest  landowners  and  industries  in  Georgia  and 
throughout  the  South  and  East.  His  personal  contacts  and  experimental 
plots  are  scattered  from  Maine  to  Texas.  There  are  literally  hundreds  of 
forest  plots  all  over  Georgia  which  still  show  his  influence. 
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Charles  F.  Evans  was  another  Federal  forester  who  counted  for  much  in 
Georgia.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Southeastern  Region  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  in  1927.  In  July,  1934  he  became  Assistant  Regional  Forester  in  the 
Division  of  State  and  Private  Forestry  and  served  continuously  in  that 
capacity  for  16  years  until  his  retirement  in  1950  when  he  became  President 
of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters.  Much  of  the  brain  work  in  setting  up  a 
state  forestry  unit  was  his. 

But  it  was  the  growing  desire  for  better  forest  protection  on  the  part  of 
enlightened  southern  civic  leaders  and  industry  which  actually  prompted 
creation  of  a  state  forestry  unit.  They  had  banded  together  and  formed  the 
Southern  Forestry  Congress  with  the  specific  objective  of  establishing  state 
forestry  departments  in  each  of  the  southern  states.  Annual  meetings  were 
held  just  prior  to  the  state  General  Assemblies,  usually  in  the  state  where 
there  was  the  best  chances  for  passing  some  forestry  legislation. 

And  it  worked.  The  1921  General  Assembly  of  Georgia  authorized  the 
appointment  of  a  State  Board  of  Forestry  to  survey  forestry  conditions  and 
report  to  the  1922  General  Assembly.  Members  of  this  board  were:  Bonnell 
H.  Stone,  a  forester  for  the  Pfister-Vogal  Company;  Dr.  S.  W.  McCallie, 
State  Geologist  for  more  than  30  years;  and  H.  G.  Spahr  of  Atlanta.  Stone 
was  the  first  technical  forester  working  on  private  lands  in  the  state  and 
wrote  much  of  the  survey. 

This  report  focused  its  attention  on  ,the  importance  of  forests  to  the 
state's  economy.  It  prophesied  that  in  1950  pulp  mills  would  be  consuming 
15,000,000  cords  a  year  throughout  the  U.S.  It  undershot  by  a  wide  mark: 
comsumption  in  1950  was  23,627,217  cords  in  the  11  southern  states  alone. 

The  three-some  submitted  a  bill  to  create  a  state  board  of  forestry 
recommending  that  license  taxes  from  the  forest  industries  be  used  to 
support  the  proposed  new  department.  The  bill  got  nowhere. 

The  Southern  Forestry  Congress  took  the  next  step:  it  helped  organize 
state  forestry  associations  in  1922.  Although  under  Akerman's  tutelage,  an 
association  had  been  formed  back  in  1907,  it  had  petered  out  after  a  few 
years  for  lack  of  money.  This  time  Bonnell  Stone  took  the  bull  by  the  horns. 

A  small  group  met  in  Macon  and  re-organized  the  Georgia  Forestry 
Association  and  Stone  was  elected  president. 

The  new  organization  concentrated  its  efforts  upon  legislation  creating  a 
Georgia  Forestry  Department.  It  finally  won  in  1925.  But  the  nursling 
department  was  too  young  to  have  the  cord  cut  at  first,  so  the  association 
fronted  for  the  agency  whenever  it  had  to  go  before  the  legislature  and  ask 
for  money.  It  sponsored  the  legislation  to  create  and  finance  the  Herty  Pulp 
and  Paper  Laboratory  at  Savannah. 

And  its  influence  for  sound  forestry  has  continued  down  to  the  present 
day.  In  1931,  for  instance,  when  117  state  departments  were  re-organized 
and  consolidated  into  17,  the  Georgia  Forestry  Association  insisted  that  the 
technical  departments  should  be  grouped  together.  This  successful  effort 
resulted    in    the    change    of   the    State    Forestry    Department    to    a    State 
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Department  of  Forestry,  Parks,  and  Geological  Development  under  a 
nine-member  board.  The  forestry  board  was  retained  with  the  State 
Forester  as  its  administrative  head. 

In  the  late  20's  and  through  the  early  30's  the  Association  sponsored  and 
financed  summer  camps  for  100  vocational  school  students.  It  also  brought 
its  forces  to  bear  upon  a  strengthening  of  the  George  Foster  Peabody  School 
of  Forestry  at  the  University  of  Georgia. 

In  1946  the  Association  was  again  re-organized  with  a  permanent,  paid 
executive  secretary.  It  continued  its  efforts  to  develop  a  real  forestry 
program  in  Georgia,  first  by  introducing  legislation  creating  a  Georgia 
Forestry  Commission  and  then  by  securing  adequate  appropriations,  equip- 
ment, and  personnel  to  administer  and  finance  organized  state-wide  fire 
protection. 

The  largest  attendance  at  one  of  its  meetings  was  in  Atlanta  on 
November  12,  1947  when  the  "Keep  Georgia  Green"  program  was  launched. 
This  and  the  "Tree  Farm"  program  of  the  American  Forests  Products 
Industries  are  still  major  activities  of  the  Association. 

But  to  get  back  to  1925  when  the  Forestry  Administrative  Act  was 
signed,  the  duties  of  the  new  agency  were  to: 

1.  Survey  the  forestry  conditions  in  Georgia. 

2.  Make  recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  and  the  public 
concerning  reforestation,  preservation,  methods  of  lumbering,  naval 
stores  and  other  woods  operations. 

3.  Give  advice,  aid,  assistance  and  cooperation  to  the  forest  owners  and 
users. 

4.  Promote  proper  appreciation  of  forest  culture  and  preservation. 

5.  Take  such  action  as  might  be  reasonable  and  practicable  and  apply 
such  part  of  the  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to: 

a.  Prevent  forest  fires 

b.  Suppress  forest  fires 

c.  Establish  fire  control  independently  or  in  cooperation  with  the 
federal  government 

6.  To  employ  a  state  forester  as  administrative  head,  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  and  custodian  of  books  and  records. 

7.  To  recommend  to  the  Governor  lands  to  acquired  or  gifts  of  land  to 
be  accepted  as  state  forests,  and  to  recommend  appointment  of 
deputy  forest  wardens  who  might  be  willing  to  serve  without 
compensation. 

The  organizational  meeting  of  the  new  Board  was  held  on  August  25, 
1925.  A  committee  composed  of  Stone  and  two  others  was  appointed  and 
empowered  to  select  and  employ  a  state  forester.  They  offered  the  new 
position  to  Burley  M.  Lufburrow,  who  had  received  a  second  degree  in 
forestry  from  the  Georgia  Forestry  School  at  Athens.  At  the  time  the  offer 
was  made,  he  was  supervisor  of  the  Alabama  National  Forests.  He  had  also 
served  actively  in  France  during  World  War  I  in  the  forestry  regiment. 
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His  first  piece  of  news  after  taking  over  was  that  he  would  have  no 
money  until  1926,  since  the  ear-marked  taxes  had  already  been  collected 
and  spent. 

The  appointed  members  of  the  Board,  through  Bonnell  Stone,  went  to 
the  First  National  Bank,  of  Atlanta,  and  signed  a  personal  note  for  $1000.00 
in  order  to  get  started. 

Office  space  in  the  Capitol  was  at  a  premium  and  the  State  Forester 
wound  up  headquartered  in  donated  office  space  at  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Sworn  into  office  on  September  15,  1925,  Lufburrow  collected 
his  first  salary  check  in  May,  1926. 

The  allocated  license  fees  in  1926  amounted  to  $13,402.42,  supplemented 
by  Clarke-McNary  funds  totaling  $4185.15. 

With  this  very  limited  amount  of  money  it  was  essential  to  secure 
private  matching  funds  if  any  organized  effort  was  to  be  made  to  combat 
the  forest  fires  which  had  grown  increasingly  serious  because  of  continued 
drought  in  1925  and  early  1926. 

Then  there  were  those  Georgians  who  burned  the  woods  to  get  rid  of  the 
boll  weevil.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  and  thus  the  Timber 
Protective  Organization,  better  known  as  "TPO's,"  were  formed,  the  first  at 
Hommerville  in  Clinch  County.  It  was  composed  of  private  owners  holding 
over  60,000  acres. 

A  cooperative  agreement  between  the  TPO  and  the  State  Forestry 
Department  authorized  the  landowners  to  spend  money  and  furnish  labor 
for  plowing  fire  breaks,  building  telephone  lines,  look-out  towers,  and  for 
personnel  during  the  fire  season.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  was  paid  by  the 
TPO  and  50  per  cent  by  state  and  federal  funds. 

Only  a  few  TPO's  were  organized  during  1926,  but  after  they  had  been 
operating  for  two  more  years  the  stands  of  young  pines  on  the  protected 
areas  were  convincing  enough  evidence  to  other  landowners.  They  wanted 
in. 

So  the  TPOs  grew  in  both  size  and  number.  By  1933  there  were  87 
scattered  throughout  the  state  covering  some  7,000,000  acres. 

Fire  observation  towers  wound  up  in  some  odd  places:  on  top  of  a  hotel 
in  Waycross,  on  top  of  a  city  water  supply  tank  in  another  town. 

Several  park  areas  were  donated  to  the  agency  prior  to  1930,  but  fire 
control  dominated  its  operation:  by  1932  the  protected  area  covered 
1,405,347  acres.  Then  came  the  CCC. 

At  its  peak  the  CCC  had  47  camps  located  on  TPO  areas  and  state 
parks,  building  fire  breaks,  truck  trails,  telephone  lines,  towers,  collecting 
seeds  and  fighting  forest  fires. 

By  1937  there  were  4,251,000  acres  of  forest  land  under  organized 
protection.  The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  deserves  credit  for  stimulating 
interest  in  the  timber-protective  organizations  since  only  forestry  units 
belonging  to  timber-protective  organizations  were  eligible  for  CCC  work. 
Over  22,000  miles  of  truck  trail  and  fire  breaks  were  constructed  in  the  state 
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by  the  end  of  1936.  Radio  was  first  used  in  the  protection  work  of  the 
Department  in  1933  and  has  become  one  of  the  chief  tools  in  the  fire 
protection  program. 

In  March,  1937,  the  Governor  signed  an  act  creating  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  consisting  of  four  subdivisions:  Forestry;  Wildlife;  Mines, 
Mining  and  Geology;  and  State  Parks,  Historical  Sites  and  Monuments. 
These  were  placed  directly  under  the  Governor  who  made  the  appoint- 
ments, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  a  Commissioner 
of  Natural  Resources;  a  Director  of  Forestry;  Director  of  Wild  Life;  Director 
of  Mine,  Mining  and  Geology;  and  a  Director  of  State  Parks,  Historic  Sites 
and  Monuments. 

In  1939  the  General  Assembly  approved  a  constitutional  amendment 
authorizing  the  counties  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  for  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  and  fire  protection  on  forest  lands,  thus  allowing  the  counties  to 
participate  financially  in  organized  county-wide  fire  control.  The  bill  was 
approved  by  the  electorate  in  1940. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1943  abolished  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  retaining  the  four  divisions  but  placing  them  within  the  Execu- 
tive Department  and  making  the  highest  executive  officer  of  the  Executive 
Department  ex-officio  Commissioner  of  Conservation. 

Many  other  minor  laws  were  passed.  The  January,  1949,  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  abolished  the  Department  of  Forestry  in  the  State 
Division  of  Conservation  and  created  the  present  Georgia  Forestry  Commis- 
sion which  is  composed  of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  for  seven  year  terms.  The  Governor,  by  law,  shall 
not  be  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

The  Georgia  Forest  Fire  Protection  Act  was  also  passed  by  the  1949 
General  Assembly  setting  up  the  procedure  and  authority  for  state  wide  fire 
control  in  cooperation  with  the  counties. 

The  first  forest  nursery  was  established  at  the  school  forest  in  Athens  as 
an  arboretum  in  1916-17  and  later  it  continued  as  a  nursery,  mostly  for 
ornamental  stock.  In  1925-28  the  acreage  and  the  production  were  in- 
creased. In  1928  the  forest  school  and  the  Department  of  Forestry  entered 
into  a  cooperative  nursery  agreement.  At  present  the  state  has  a  nursery  at 
Albany,  at  Davisboro,  and  in  Dawson  County  with  a  capacity  of  approx- 
imately 25,000,000  seedlings  a  year.  Total  over-all  production  is  approx- 
imately 80,000,000  seedlings  per  year. 

Seedlings  are  sold  to  landowners  at  cost— which  ranges  from  $2.50  to 
$6.00  a  thousand— plus  transportation  costs. 

In  1950,  the  state- wide  Forest  Fire  Protection  Act  of  1949  was  amended 
so  that,  to  the  extent  that  the  annual  appropriations  made  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  state-wide  fire  protection  are  considered  inadequate  by  the 
Commission,  any  County  desiring  protection  agrees  to  pay  the  Commission 
whatever   it   feels   necessary    to    obtain   protection    from    the    state.    The 
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amendment  further  provides  that  any  county  may  levy  a  tax  to  provide 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

In  1953,  a  separate  state  forestry  agency,  known  as  the  Georgia  Forest 
Research  Council,  was  created  to  investigate,  publicize  and  coordinate 
research  in  any  phase  of  forestry  which  would  benefit  any  industry  or  the 
Federal  or  State  Governments. 

It  has  seven  members  appointed  for  staggered  nine-year  terms.  The  first 
Director  was  Frank  A.  Albert,  succeeded  in  1959  by  A.  E.  Buark. 

Since  its  creation  in  1953,  the  Georgia  Forest  Research  Council  has 
worked  cooperatively  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  School  of  Forestry  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  and  industry  on  various  research  projects.  It  has 
not  employed  its  own  research  staff,  but  has  stimulated  research  by  the 
others. 

In  1956  the  Georgia  Forestry  Commission  and  the  Georgia  Forest 
Research  Council  moved  their  state  headquarters  to  Macon  from  Atlanta. 
Since  that  time  both  agencies,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
industry,  and  the  University  of  Georgia  have  developed  the  Georgia 
Forestry  Center  which  serves  as  state  headquarters  for  the  Georgia  Forestry 
Commission,  the  Georgia  Forest  Research  Council,  the  Athens-Macon 
Research  Center  of  the  Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Division  of  Forest  Fire  Control 
of  the  Southeastern  Station. 

At  the  1955  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  comprehensive 
revision  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  Forestry  Commission  was  made  and— 
considering  the  jumble  of  re-arrangements  in  forestry  made  over  the 
year— it  was  a  considerable  improvement. 

Despite  fits  and  starts,  the  Georgia  Forestry  Commission  is  now  making 
rapid  headway.  It  now  protects  more  state  and  private  lands  then  any  other 
state  forest  agency.  In  1958-59  the  Commission  produced  and  delivered  in 
excess  of  three  hundred  million  seedlings  to  Georgia  landowners.  In  1959 
the  Commission  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  constructed  one  of  the  nation's 
finest  seed  testing  laboratories  at  the  Georgia  Forestry  Center.  The  Georgia 
Forest  Research  Council  constructed  the  Herty  Foundation  Laboratory  in 
Savannah  and  leased  the  facilities  to  the  foundation.  The  Council  also 
constructed  the  Southern  Forest  Fire  Laboratory  at  the  Forestry  Center  in 
Macon. 

Already  the  returns  in  a  thriving  wood-using  industry,  reduced  forest 
losses,  and  a  forest  resource  on  the  rapid  upgrade  are  making  the  difference 
to  the  Peach  State  economy. 


CHAPTER  70 

Florida:  Turpentine  in  the  Tropics 


As  groios  the  Pine  tree  tall  and  .straight,  so  shapes  the  future  of  our 
State. 

When  Ponce  de  Leon  landed  on  the  shores  of  Florida  in  1513,  there  were 
about  27  million  acres  of  timber— about  six  million  more  acres  than  stand 
today  and  today's  is  second  growth.  More  interested  in  gold  and  the 
fountain  of  youth,  the  famed  Conquistador  has  left  us  no  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  first  saw  in  this  virgin  semi-tropical  wilderness.  None  of  the 
Spaniards  who  came  after  him  did  much  better,  though  one  traveler  at  the 
time  of  Navarez  in  1528  remarked  that  the  territory  north  of  present-day 
Tampa  was  "covered  with  forests  and  inter-mixed  with  vast  lakes  and 
marshes  of  stagnant  water." 

Not  until  William  Bartram  with  his  keen  eye  and  even  keener  curiosity 
reached  Florida  did  anyone  really  begin  to  catalog  the  incredible  variety  of 
plant  and  animal  life  which  made  up  the  verdant  wilderness  of  the 
peninsula.  William  Roberts  observed  that  "the  country  abounds  with  all 
kinds  of  timber,  particularly  pines,  cedar,  palms,  laurel,  cypress,  and 
chestnut  trees;  but  above  all,  sassafras  is  found  in  the  greatest  plenty; 
excellent  limes  and  plums  also  grow  here  in  great  abundance." 

Up  around  present-day  Appalachicola  in  the  Florida  panhandle  (once 
the  site  of  an  important  Appalachee  Indian  settlement)  the  forest  was 
described  as  made  up  mainly  of  "cedar,  laurel,  liquidambar,  live  oak,  pine, 
palmettos,  and  walnut."  Little  is  known  of  the  Appalachees  and  little 
remains  of  their  culture,  but  their  name  remains  memorialized  in  the 
"Appalachian"  Mountains.  Florida  is,  in  part,  the  remains  of  those 
weathered  mountains  dissolved  by  wind  and  rain  and  washed  down  the 
coasts  of  the  continent  by  ocean  currents.  These  deposits  from  rivers  and  the 
ocean  slowly  accumulated  around  ancient  coral  atolls  and  gradually  built  up 
a  peninsula  which  at  one  time  was  twice  its  present  size— one  of  the  most 
unique  geological  and  biological  provinces  in  the  United  States. 

Most  of  northern  Florida  is  covered  by  the  same  extensive  forest  of  pine 
as  the  rest  of  the  Southern  Gulf  states.  But  the  lower  half  of  the  peninsula  is 
practically  semi-tropical.  Some  of  it  is  prairie— partly  from  natural  causes, 
partly  from  firing  to  provide  grazing  for  cattle.  And  south  of  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee are  the  vast  reaches  of  the  Everglades  and  the  cypress  and  mangrove 
swamps. 
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It  was  in  the  northern  pine  forests,  however,  that  forestry  first  got  its 
foothold  in  Florida. 

By  1845,  when  Florida  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  new  settlement  was 
in  full  swing— and  so  was  the  settler's  axe.  Great  areas  were  cleared  for 
agriculture— and  cattle  raising  in  particular.  The  easiest  way  to  clear  grazing 
areas  was  to  set  fire  to  the  forests  and  the  descendants  of  these  settlers  have 
done  so  even  to  this  day. 

Then  came  the  loggers  and  turpentine  operators  who  "worked"  trees 
ahead  of  the  logging  crews,  and  then  moved  on.  The  lumbermen  came,  set 
up  their  sawmills,  and  clear-cut.  Then  they,  too,  moved  on. 

Sustained  yield  "tree  farming,"  in  those  days  of  low  prices,  was  economi- 
cally impractical— and  apparently  unnecessary.  The  timber  supply  seemed 
inexhaustible.  Yet  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  cattlemen,  turpentine  opera- 
tors, and  loggers  had  reduced  Florida's  once  great  stands  of  longleaf  pine  to 
barren  acres  overrun  by  scrub  oak  and  wire  grass. 

The  farmers  did  not  help  any,  either.  They  burned  the  woods  to  kill 
snakes  or  to  be  able  to  see  them  more  plainly,  and  to  drive  out  screw  worms, 
boll  weevils,  ticks,  gnats,  and  the  like.  Annual  burning  of  the  woods  became 
customary  among  most  farmres,  and  cattle  raisers.  Not  until  recently  has  the 
belief  been  put  to  rest  that  this  was  sound  agricultural  practice. 

By  the  1920's,  many  people  were  beginning  to  worry  about  where  all  the 
abuse  of  Florida's  forests  was  leading.  By  1928,  of  the  original  27  million 
acres  of  virgin  timber,  only  some  six  million  were  left— and  these  were  being 
cut  over  fast.  Of  the  remaining  huge  forest  area,  17  million  acres  supported 
only  a  scattering  of  timber. 

At  that  time  about  the  only  protection  for  timber  in  the  whole  state  was 
provided  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service— on  the  Choctawhatchee 
National  Forest  in  west  Florida,  and  the  Ocala  National  Forest  in  central 
Florida. 

Many  Floridians,  feeling  the  time  had  arrived  to  do  something,  banded 
together  in  1923  and  formed  the  Florida  Forestry  Association.  They  worked 
with  Florida's  legislature  which  finally  enacted  a  law  in  1927,  creating  the 
Florida  Board  of  Forestry  on  June  6,  1927. 

The  original  law  provided  for  five  members  serving  staggered  terms,  and 
charged  the  Board  with  responsibility  for  fire  prevention  and  control;  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  information  on  forest  management;  cooper- 
ation with  forest  industries,  landowners,  and  other  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions in  forest  resource  maintenance  and  improvement;  and  recommenda- 
tions for  and  enforcement  of  forest  laws.  The  Board  was  also  authorized  to 
L^employ  a  State  Forester. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Board,  on  February  23,  1928,  its  members 

appointed  Florida's  first  State  Forester,  Harry  Lee  Baker,  formerly  district 

.inspector  with  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  He  assumed  his  duties  on 

April  1  after  17  years  of  continuous  service  in  the  field  of  forestry  with  the 

Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  United  States  Forest  Services. 
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On  May  29,  1928,  the  Board  met  to  plan  its  objectives.  Selecting  the  title 
"Florida  Forest  Service"  to  embrace  the  work  of  the  state  forester,  his 
assistants,  district  foresters,  rangers,  wardens,  towermen,  and  fire  crews,  the 
Board  set  itself  some  broad  goals: 

1.  Education,  especially  among  school  children,  to  develop  a  public 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  forests. 

2.  Demonstrations  in  fire  prevention  and  control,  with  fire  control  units 
_    broadly  scattered  throughout  the  State. 

Qy  Demonstration  of  the  timber-growing  capacity  of  the  land  by  estab- 
lishing at  least  one  plantation  along  a  public  highway  in  every 
county. 

The  original  plan  contemplated  dividing  the  state  into  12  districts.  In 
order  to  make  responsible  technical  guidance  available  to  landowners,  each 
district  would  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  district  forester,  preferably  a 
technically  trained  forester  with  at  least  10  years'  experience  as  a  ranger  or 
assistant  district  forester  in  charge  of  fire  control  work.  In  exceptional  cases, 
outstanding  men  of  proven  ability,  preferably  with  extensive  experience  as 
agricultural  agents,  could  be  employed. 

But  Baker  and  his  assistants  faced  difficulties  right  from  the  start.  The 
worst  was  the  usual  one:  money.  They  had  only  $12,500  for  the  first  year's 
operations.  Public  apathy  and  indifference  posed  problems,  too;  but  the 
newly-born  organization  plunged  into  the<task  with  determination. 

First  came  a  cooperative  protection  program.  Voluntary  agreements  with 
woodland  owners  were  essential:  no  law  gave  the  Service  automatic 
authority  to  protect  any  given  area.  When  proper  leadership  came,  the  land 
owners,  most  of  them,  did  pitch  in  and  help. 

Under  organizations  known  as  "group  units"— large  units  of  woodlands 
owned  by  a  number  of  individuals— the  costs  of  protection  were  shared  by 
the  owners  and  the  state.  Generally,  the  units  covered  from  60  to  100 
thousand  acres.  This  "group"  fire  control  unit  usually  called  for  a  ranger,  one 
lookout  for  every  60  to  100  thousand  acres,  and  a  citizen  to  act  as 
community  or  camp  warden  for  every  15  to  20  thousand  acres.  Each  warden 
had  the  job  of  organizing  what  was  known  as  a  "registered"  fire  crew.  The 
wardens  usually  were  community  leaders  interested  in  forest  conservation 
and  were  paid  only  for  actual  time  spent  in  fighting  fires". 

Another  type  of  protective  group  was  the  "demonstration  unit."  Up  to 
1931,  the  Service  organized  only  group  units;  but  in  1931  demonstration 
units  were  established  for  the  first  time.  By  June  30,  1932,  25  such  units  were 
in  operation.  Under  them,  the  Service  cooperated  with  landowners  in 
sharing  the  expenses  of  fire  control  Agreements.  The  state  provided  lookout 
towers  and  observers,  ranger  service,  minor  fire  fighting  equipment,  and 
constructed  fire  lines  and  telephones  as  needed.  The  landowners  fought 
their  own  fires. 

While  group  units  and  individual  demonstration  units  were  helpful,  they 
created  problems  in  administration.  The  Board's  second  biennial  report 
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pointed  out  that  "In  some  counties,  where  there  are  thousands  of  parcels  of 
land,  it  is  an  insurmountable  task  for  the  district  forester  to  sign  up  each 
individual  owner,  many  of  whom  live  in  distant  cities.  In  such  counties  the 
logical  set-up  is  for  all  assessed  property  owners  to  contribute  to  forest 
fire-protection  [sic]  as  is  done  in  the  cities.  Under  county-wide  protection, 
the  fire  control  work  could  continue  through  depression  periods  and  while 
lands  were  off  the  tax  books.  Forest  values  would  be  created  so  that  more 
owners  would  feel  able  to  pay  their  taxes.  Fire  protection  by  the  county  and 
the  state  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  self-liquidating  investment." 

As  the  years  passed  the  fire  control  organization  gradually  evolved  so 
that  a  county  or  unit  ranger  was  directly  in  charge  of  fire  fighting.  Under  his 
immediate  direction  were  a  dispatcher,  rangers,  assistant  rangers,  mechan- 
ics, apprentice  foresters,  towermen,  and  tractor  operators.  Finally,  in  1950, 
district  rangers,  working  under  the  district  forester,  were  added. 

In  1938  a  formal  communications  system  was  begun  and  a  communica- 
tions engineer  appointed.  Telephones  and  one-way  radios  were  first  used. 
Later,  two-way  radios  were  adopted.  By  1950  the  communications  engineer 
was  quartered  in  the  main  office  in  Tallahassee,  with  an  assistant  engineer 
in  each  of  the  five  districts. 

In  1935,  the  Forestry  Board  was  given  the  added  responsibility  of 
administering  the  State  Parks.  From  then  on  it  was  known  as  the  Florida 
Board  of  Forestry  and  Parks.  The  State  Forester  also  became  the  chief 
administrator  of  the  State  Park  system  and  he  was  authorized  to  acquire, 
develop,  and  manage  a  system  of  state  forests  and  parks. 

Over  the  years,  both  the  state  forest  system  and  the  number  of  state 
parks  expanded  to  the  point  that  it  was  difficult  to  manage  them  efficiently 
with  a  single  agency.  Foresters  thought— and  rightly  so— that  their  major 
responsibilities  were  fire  control  and  reforestation,  and  that  the  growing 
park  system  could  best  be  managed  by  a  separate  agency.  As  a  result,  the 
Florida  Legislature  in  1949  removed  the  administration  of  state  parks  from 
among  the  responsibilities  of  the  Board  of  Forestry,  and  created  the  Florida 
Board  of  Parks  and  Memorials. 

One  of  the  early  agencies  created  during  the  Administration  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board.  The 
Board  was  proposed  as  a  new  instrument  for  mustering  the  country's 
resources  in  rejuvenating  both  a  nation  and  an  economy  in  the  throes  of 
economic  depression.  There  were  off-shoots  of  this  enterprise  in  many  of  the 
states— in  some,  State  Planning  Boards;  in  other,  Conservation  Committees. 
In  Florida,  a  forest  Conservation  Committee  recommended  the  enactment 
of  seven  new  forest  and  park  laws.  Supported  by  Governor  David  Scholtz 
and  passed  by  the  legislature,  the  new  statutes  provided  for  organized, 
county-wide  fire  prevention  and  control;  more  adequate  forest  fire  laws;  the 
teaching  of  conservation  in  the  state's  schools;  a  forestry  school  at  the 
University  of  Florida;  a  state  park  service  under  the  Florida  Board  of 
Forestry;  a  "system"  of  State  Forests  and  Parks;  and  a  forest  lien  act  to 
safeguard  the  state  in  its  investment  in  forest  fire  protection. 
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Under  a  law  passed  in  1935,  referenda  were  necessary  in  counties  where 
groups  or  individuals  wanted  county-wide  fire  control.  Providing  the  vote 
was  favorable,  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  could  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  State  Board  of  Forestry  for  the  protection  of  the  county 
woodlands.  In  the  five  years  from  1935  until  June  30,  1940,  five  counties 
obtained  county-wide  fire  protection.  Growth  of  county-wide  units  contin- 
ued at  a  more  rapid  pace  during  the  next  decade.  By  1951,  30  of  the  state's 
67  counties  had  voted  for  county-wide  fire  control.  Today  55  out  of  the  67 
are  protected. 

During  this  time,  some  effort  was  made  to  enact  bills  authorizing 
state-wide  fire  control,  but  the  attempts  were  unsuccessful. 

As  years  passed,  the  fire  detection  system  was  steadily  reinforced.  In 
1930,  there  were  but  18  observation  towers.  Today  there  are  191.  And  they 
have  been  bolstered  with  air  support— an  invaluable  modern  aid  not  only  for 
detection  but  in  law  enforcement  and  delineating  diseased  areas,  too. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  Florida  Forest  Service  protected 
761,440  acres.  Of  this  area,  52,912  acres  burned,  or  6.95  per  cent  of  the 
protected  lands.  For  the  next  year  of  the  biennium,  of  the  2,259,922  acres 
then  under  protection,  57,465  acres  burned,  or  4.56  per  cent.  As  the  Service 
extended  its  responsibilities,  the  burned  percentages  continued  to  go  down 
except  in  periods  of  exceptional  weather.  Much  of  the  efficiency  could  be 
attributed  to  pre-suppression  activities. 

By  the  time  the  second  biennium  began,  the  pre-suppression  program 
was  meeting  with  considerable  public  acceptance  and  success.  From  July  1, 
1930,  through  June  30,  1931,  a  total  of  2,164  miles  of  fire  breaks  were 
constructed  on  fire  control  units.  The  following  year  5,914  miles  of  fire 
breaks  were  constructed.  As  the  Service  expanded,  additional  thousands  of 
fire  lines  were  plowed  every  year.  In  the  World  War  II  years,  plowing  was 
confined  chiefly  to  those  areas  that  presented  a  high  degree  of  fire  hazard. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Service's  existence,  it  carried  out  many 
experiments  in  controlled  burning.  By  the  time  the  second  decade  rolled 
around,  controlled  burning  had  become  a  widespread  practice,  generally 
under  the  supervision  of  Forest  Service  personnel  or  individuals  who  had 
been  trained  in   the   technique. 

Technical  forestry  was  proceeding,  too.  A  xuirsep^was  established  on 
February  24,  1928,  at  the  State  Prison  Farm,  near  Raiford.  Later  discontin- 
ued, it  was  replaced  by  three  others  in  new  locations. 

By  1930,  47  ^demonstration  plots  had  been  planted  at  convenient 
locations  so  that  the  public  could  gain  a  better  idea  of  what  sound  forest 
management   was    all   about. 

As  nursery  production  picked  up,  more  and  more  seedlings  were 
provided  to  jandowriers.  Every  plantation  established  served  as  a  demon- 
stration of  what  could  be  done  with  planted  pines,  and  every  year  the 
demand  for  pine   seedlings   grew. 

To  demonstrate  growth  on  burned  and  unburned  land  three  early  plots 
were  established,  one  in  1929  and  the  other  two  in  1930.  These  plots  were 
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divided  in  half  and  firelines  plowed  around  them.  Then  one  half  was 
burned-over  every  year,  while  the  other  half  was  protected  from  wildfires. 
Naturally,  the  fires  set  back  or  permanently  impaired  the  burned  portions. 
As  a  result  of  these  experiments,  it  was  found  in  the  early  1940's  that  the 
conservative  minimum  return  per  woodland  acre  per  year  when  land  is  not 
burned  was  $2.00.  And  the  average  return  per  woodland  acre  per  year  when 
land  is  burned  frequently  was  found  to  be  25  cents.  These  demonstrations 
were  effectively  convincing,  and  additional  plots  were  established  in  subse- 
quent   years. 

There  had  long  been  a  need  for  technical  guidance  for  owners  of  small 
woodlands  in  how  to  plant  and  how  to  grow  trees,  but  there  was  no 
organized  assistance  available  except  for  the  limited  time  that  regular 
foresters  of  the  Service  could  provide.  The  first  real  efforts  came  in  1938, 
when  a  full  time  farm  forestry  extension  agent  was  appointed.  A  cooperative 
naval  stores  agent,  working  with  the  Service,  showed  landowners  how  to 
handle  their  naval  stores,  trees,  and  products,  and  devoted  a  portion  of  his 
time  to  general  farm  forestry  work. 

The  Norris-Doxey  law  enacted  by  Congress  in  1937  authorized  cooper- 
ative, federally  assisted  technical  guidance  for  owners  of  small  woodlands. 
In  April  1940,  under  an  arrangement  between  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Florida  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  a  forest  farming  project  was  initiated 
in  Columbia  County.  A  technical  forester  was  assigned  full  time  to  the 
project  to  assist  those  landowners  whose  major  income  was  or  could  be 
obtained  from  their  woodlands.  Other  projects  soon  followed. 

Then,  the  1941  legislature  passed  a  county  forester  law,  permitting  one 
or  more  counties  to  have  a  county  forester  paying  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
his  services,  and  the  state  the  remainder.  The  county  forester's  duties  were 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  farm  foresters.  By  1958,  20  farm  foresters 
were  helping  landowners  throughout  the  state.  Florida  now  has  32  farm 
foresters. 

Under  the  law  passed  by  the  1935  Legislature,  Florida  began  to  acquire 
a  system  of  state  forests  and  parks.  The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  assisted  in 
preliminary  surveys  to  determine  which  of  the  proposed  areas  were  suitable 
for  purchase.  Only  one  of  the  original  three  state  forests— University, 
O'Leno,  and  Pine  Log— is  still  under  the  direct  management  of  the  Florida 
Forest    Service. 

University  State  Forest  was  eventually  turned  over  to  the  University  of 
Florida.  O'Leno  became  a  state  park,  with  one  reservation:  the  deed  of 
conveyance  from  the  Board  of  Forestry  to  the  Florida  Park  Service  (now 
the  Board  of  Parks  and  Memorials)  stipulated  the  right  to  use  the  park  for 
two  weeks  each  summer  for  a  youth  forestry  training  camp. 

Blackwater  River  State  Forest,  a  former  resettlement  project  of  depres- 
sion days,  was  deeded  to  the  Board  of  Forestry  for  public  use  in  1954.  For  a 
number  of  years  prior  to  that  time  the  Board  had  managed  the  182,000-acre 
tract  and  had  built  up  timber  stands  so  that  returns  exceeded  expenses,  and 
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the  property  was  under  sustained  yield  management.  At  present,  this  huge 
forest  is  the  backbone  of  the  state  forest  system— concrete  proof  of  manage- 
ment that  returns  many  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  Florida's  citizens. 

A  somewhat  different  procedure  was  followed  in  acquiring  Withla- 
coochee  State  Forest,  also  a  former  federal  land  reclamation  and  resettle- 
ment project.  This  114,000-acre  tract,  extending  through  four  counties,  was 
placed  under  lease-option  to  the  Florida  Forest  Service  in  1959.  The  forest 
will  cost  the  state  of  Florida  six  million  dollars  plus  interest  after  ten  years 
on    the    unpaid    balance. 

Cary  State  Forest,  a  3,400-acre  area  near  Jacksonville,  was  purchased 
from  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Austin  Cary,  one  of  Florida's  early  pioneers  in  man- 
agement and  fire  control. 

These  areas  as  of  1964  aggregated  307,500  acres. 

Complementing  the  work  in  fire  control  and  forest  management  was  a 
concerted  educational  campaign  directed  toward  school  children  as  well  as 
the    general    public. 

Demonstrations  for  adult  groups  included  examples  of  forest  manage- 
ment and  fire  control.  Management  demonstrations  showed  proper  methods 
of  planting,  and  of  marking  for  selective  cutting  and  thinning.  Fire  Control 
demonstrations  showed  landowners  how  to  plow  fire  lines  and  fight  fires. 
Methods  of  controlled  burning  were  also  demonstrated. 

Following  World  War  II,  several  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Florida 
cooperated  in  a  free  seedling  program.  This  program,  designed  to  stimulate 
interest  in  forest  plantings,  has  given  millions  of  seedlings  to  youth  groups 
and  landowners  for  planting.  Florida  Forest  Service  nurseries  produced  and 
delivered  the  seedlings,  which  were  paid  for  by  the  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

This  was  but  one  example  of  many  growing  industry-inspired  induce- 
ments toward  better  forestry.  Many  of  the  joint  industry- government 
educational  efforts  began  in  the  South.  And  one  of  the  most  successful  was 
the  "Tree^FarriL'  program  fostered  jointly  by  the  American  Forest  Products 
Industries  and  the  various  states.  Woody  industry  attitudes  had  come  a  long 
way  in  a  century. 

Florida,  in  1946,  became  one  of  the  first  states  to  co-sponsor  the  Tree 
Farm  System.  [Any  woodland  owner  who  employed  approved  forest  prac- 
tices including  selective  cutting  and  thinning,  planting  where  needed,  wise, 
utilization,  and  fire  control  was  eligible  to  be  certified  as  a  Tree  Farmer. 
Though  the  first  Tree  Farm  was  certified  in  1941  in  Alabama,  and  the 
program  was  originally  inspired  by  the  Weyerhauser  Timber  Company  on 
the  West  Coast,  Florida  was  soon  a  full-fledged  participant.  By  1952  there 
were  67  certified  Tree  Farms  comprising  1,268,287  acres.  The  first  Florida 
Tree  Farm  certificate  was  issued  to  J.  H.  Faulk  of  Thomasville,  Georgia,  on 
533  acres  of  land  he  owned  in  Washington  County,  Florida.  A  certificate  for 
the  largest  Tree  Farm  was  issued  to  St.  Joe  Paper  Company  for  800,000 
acres  in  several  west  Florida  counties.  The  smallest  Tree  Farm  was  that  of 
Corley  Prescott  in  Arcadia.  It  totaled  two  acres. 
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An  early  effort  was  made  to  interest  the  public  in  the  establishment  of 
community  forests,  but  there  was  little  response.  However,  the  establish- 
ment of  school  forests,  started  in  conjunction  with  vocational  agriculture 
classes  or  Future  Farmer  of  America  Chapters,  met  with  greater  success. 
What  progress  was  achieved  in  Florida  forestry  after  its  comparatively  late 
start  among  the  states  was  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  remarkable  continuity 
achieved  under  only  three  State  Foresters. 

Harry  Lee  Baker,  the  first,  served  until  1940,  having  performed  a  highly 
creditable  service  as  the  pioneer  in  Florida  forestery.  He  was  followed  by 
Henry  James  .Malsberger  who  had  worked  his  way  up  through  the  Florida 
Forest  Service  as  forest  ranger,  district  forester,  and  assistant  state  forester. 
From  1937  to  1940  he  served  as  director  of  State  Forests  and  Parks.  From 
1940  to  1945  he  served  as  State  Forester  for  Florida,  and  is  now  manager  of 
the  Southern  Pulpwood  Conservation  Association,  one  of  the  most  successful 
industrial  forestry  groups  in  the  country. 

He  was  followed  by  still  another  long-term  Florida  forester,  Clinton 
Huxley  Coulter.  Coulter  had  supervised  the  first  plantings  and  the  first  slash 
pine  nursery  in  1928.  He  was  a  forest  assistant  and  later  a  district  forester. 
Just  prior  to  becoming  State  Forester  he  worked  as  naval  stores  technologist 
and  assistant  state  forester  in  applied  forestry. 

Steady  recruitment  of  leadership  from  the  ranks  might  belie  the  fact  that 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Service  there  were  not  always  enough  trained 
foresters.  To  fill  the  gap  an  apprentice  forester  program  was  set  up  in  1949 
through  which  young  forestry  school  graduates  would  receive  on-the-job 
training  at  a  small  salary  for  a  specified  period  of  time,  after  which  they 
were  assigned  regular  jobs  within  the  service  as  openings  became  available. 
Under  the  program,  young  men  with  degrees  in  forestry  were  given  jobs  as 
rangers  or  in  some  other  like  capacity. 

Florida  is  a  tourist  state.  Its  resources  for  outdoor  recreation— hunting, 
fishing,  picnicking,  boating,  and  the  like— are  of  untold  value  not  only  to  its 
growing  population  but  also  to  countless  thousands  of  visitors. 

As  one  of  its  relatively  new  and  rapidly  expanding  responsibilities,  the 
Florida  Forest  Service  works  actively  with  other  state  agencies,  private 
citizens,  small  and  large  woodland  owners,  and  on  its  own  state  forest 
properties  for  further  development  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities. 

The  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Forestry  toward  restoration  and  protection  of 
Florida's  woodlands  have  been  constantly  reinforced  by  cooperating  land- 
owners, the  Florida  Forestry  Association,  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  similar  committee  of  the  Florida  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Southern  Pulpwood  Association,  the  Southern  Pine  Association, 
and  the  American  Turpentine  Farmers  Association.  Once  the  alliance  for 
forestry  had  been  forged,  progress  was  substantial. 

The  900  employees  of  the  Florida  Forest  Service  now  protect  18,236,000 
acres  of  woodlands  in  52  counties,  and  in  two  group  units.  Its  three  large 
nurseries  produce  80,000,000  seedlings  a  year,  and  work  also  moves  forward 
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with  experiments  on  tropical  species  at  the  South  Florida  nursery.  Fire 
fighting  techniques  are  modern  and  efficient,  and  the  crews  well-trained, 
experienced,  and  heavily  mechanized.  Aerial  support  by  district  and  con- 
tract patrol  and  "smoke-sorting"  airplanes  is  backed  up  by  two  aerial 
tankers— "water  bombers"— of  300  and  1,000  gallon  capacity,  respectively. 

Forestry  is  paying  off.  The  annual  value  of  forest  products  has  increased 
in  Florida  from  $74,000,000  in  1928  to  $535,000,000  in  1963.  If  we  only  recall 
that  little  remained  of  Florida's  forests  but  scattered  pine  and  wire  grass  in 
1928,  we  can  see  clear  evidence  that  the  science  of  forestry— so  young  in  this 
nation— is    proving    itself. 


CHAPTER  71 

South  Carolina:  Who  Is  Gifford  Pinchot? 


What  is  forestry  and  who  is  Gifford  Pinchot,  Mr.  Speaker? 

— Member  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  1922 

On  January  31,  1922,  a  motion  was  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature  by  Representative  R.  I.  McDavid,  of  Greenville, 
requesting  that  an  invitation  be  extended  to  a  forester  to  address  the 
Assembly.  Not  only  a  forester,  but  a  Yankee  Republican  at  that. 

Needless  to  report,  a  heated  debate  ensued.  Finally,  McDavid  shouted  a 
desperate  entreaty  to  the  chair:  "Give  us  a  division  on  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  see  how  many  intelligent  men  there  are  in  the  House!" 

Thirty-one  members  voted  in  favor  and  49  against  inviting  Gifford 
Pinchot    to    speak. 

"There  are  49  members  who  do  not  seek  intelligence,"  McDavid  re- 
marked acidly  and  stomped  off  the  floor. 

R.  D.  Belser,  of  Sumter,  had  spoken  in  favor  of  the  resolution.  He  argued 
that  it  would  be  well  worth  an  hour  to  listen  to  Pinchot.  "If  the  legislators 
realized  the  value  of  the  State's  forests  they  would  certainly  give  some 
thought  to  their  conservation,"  he  said. 

When  Pinchot's  politics  were  questioned,  McDavid  retorted,  "Name  me 
the  Democrat  that  is  well  informed  on  the  subject  and  I  will  invite  him." 

But  though  they  had  lost  the  battle,  McDavid  and  his  supporters  had 
only  fired  the  opening  shot  of  a  war  they  were  bound  to  win. 

Behind  them  were  some  pretty  influential  South  Carolinians,  not  the 
least  of  whom  were  the  club  women  of  the  state  freshly  armed  with  their 
newly-won  right  to  vote.  The  19th  Amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution 
had  been  ratified  in  1920  and  the  ladies  were  determined  to  make  their 
influence  felt.  One  of  the  first  issues  they  had  settled  upon  was  conservation. 

So  it  was  no  surprise  that  the  Sunday  after  Pinchot  was  refused  an 
invitation  to  address  the  legislature,  one  of  the  best-known  suffragette 
leaders,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Donovant,  of  Edgefield  was  writing:  "We  are,  as  a  State, 
in  constant  danger  of  affecting  our  rainfall,  our  water  power,  and  our  water 
supply  by  the  wanton  waste  of  our  forests,  and  like  the  Chinese  we  are 
going  to  find  ourselves— no,  not  ourselves,  but  something  dearer,  our 
children— on  the  world's  charity.  Today  there  are  great  organizations  all  over 
China  setting  out  trees  for  the  saving  of  their  nation  because  such  men  as 
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Mr.  Pinchot  have  taken  over  the  situation.  .  .  .  And  they  ask,  'Who  is  Gifford 
Pinchot?' !  " 

In  fairness  to  the  lawmakers,  it  must  be  said  that  much  of  their  adverse 
reaction  to  the  invitation  was  rooted  in  opposition  to  "Federal  control"  and 
the  use  of  Federal  money  to  do  what  the  legislators  considered  a  state  job. 

Representative  J.  W.  Hanahan,  of  Winnsboro,  put  it  this  way:  "We  are 
selling  our  liberties  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Instead  of  instructing  our 
representatives  to  secure  federal  appropriations  we  should  ask  them  to 
refuse  them.  ...  If  our  forests  need  conserving  let  us  do  it  ourselves.  Don't 
call  on  the  Federal  Government."  States  rights  and  government  economy 
were  not  new  issues  to  South  Carolina. 

For  more  than  two  decades  a  few  South  Carolina  writers  and  leaders 
had  spoken  out  on  the  need  for  conservation.  James  Henry  Rice,  Jr.,  a 
landowner  and  writer  active  with  the  Audubon  Society  and  later  the  South 
Carolina  Forestry  Association,  had  since  1898  publicly  advocated  the  end  of 
open  range  and  woods  burning. 

But  1922  was  the  turning  point  in  the  battle  for  forest  conservation  in  the 
state.  Prior  to  that,  the  state's  timber,  as  elsewhere  across  the  nation,  had 
been  taken  for  granted.  After  the  War  between  the  States,  many  landowners 
had  little  but  their  timber  to  turn  to  as  a  cash  crop  and  by  the  1880's  South 
Carolina's  lumber  industry  was  in  full  swing.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  a 
few  large  operators  such  as  the  Atlantic  Coast  Lumber  Corporation,  foresaw 
the  end  of  the  old  stands  and  were  getting  worried.  One  leader,  Elliott  H. 
Burton,  President  of  the  Burton  Lumber  Company  on  the  Cooper  River  in 
Berkeley  County,  did  something.  While  most  lumbermen  at  that  time 
thought  forestry  "strictly  theory,"  Burton  became  interested  in  trying  it  out 
on  one  of  his  tracts,  "Silkhope  Plantation."  In  1902,  1903,  and  1904  he  invited 
the  handful  of  students  then  enrolled  in  forestry  at  Yale  to  visit  his  holdings 
and  study  his  operations.  During  this  same  period  Charles  S.  Chapman, 
forest  assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  Washington,  made  an  intensive 
study  of  Silkhope.  The  results  were  published  in  1905,  and  had  a  subtle 
influence  on  subsequent  forestry  practices  in  the  state. 

Then,  the  South  Carolina  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Industry  published  in  1910  a  bulletin  written  by  W.  M.  Moore  of  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Forestry  entitled  "The  Forest  Conditions  of  South  Carolina." 
The  findings  publicized  in  the  bulletin  prompted  introduction  of  a  bill  in 
1912  to  create  a  State  Forestry  Department.  The  recommendations  were 
sound,  but  had  neither  popular  support  nor  understanding.  One  stumbling 
block  then,  and  later,  seemed  to  be  the  recommendation  that  a  graduate 
forester  head  the  proposed  department.  This  was  a  strange  notion  to 
politicians  used  to  awarding  jobs  to  political  allies  for  work  well  done  in 
winning  the  vote  and  the  bill  was  cursorly  dismissed. 

To  be  sure,  a  few  fire  laws  aimed  at  protecting  private  property  were  on 
the  books,  but  that  was  about  the  extent  of  any  forestry  concern  in  the  State 
Government  when   1922  rolled  around. 
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After  the  debate  over  Pinchot,  Governor  Wilson  G.  Harvey,  at  the 
suggestion  of  several  influential  gentlemen,  called  a  meeting  to  be  attended 
by  "all  citizens  interested  in  forest  conservation  in  South  Carolina."  From 
that  gathering  some  leadership  emerged:  Horace  L.  Tilghman,  a  prominent 
lumberman  from  Marion;  B.  S.  Meeks,  of  Florence;  James  H.  Hammond,  of 
Columbia;  J.  L.  Coker,  of  Hartsville;  C.  P.  Cuthbert,  of  Charleston;  James 
Henry  Rice,  Jr.,  of  Colleton  County;  and  others.  Tilgham  worked  behind  the 
scenes  with  the  able  support  of  Mrs.  Tilgham  and  her  sister,  Miss  Mabel 
Montgomery,  both  very  active  leaders  among  the  women  of  the  state.  As  the 
dominant  force  Tilghman  brought  business  men  and  the  leaders  of  the 
women's  clubs  together  into  a  coalition  for  forestry. 

As  a  result  of  his  meeting,  Governor  Harvey,  in  his  address  to  the 
Legislature  on  January  11,  1923  took  the  first  step: 

"Moved  by  a  recognition  of  our  dwindling  forests,  and  industry  which 
now  brings  annually  into  our  State  from  fifteen  million  to  twenty  million 
dollars,  with  all  the  attendant  beneficial  effects,"  he  said,  "I  called  together 
some  of  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  State  to  give  proper  consideration 
to  this  question  which  affects  the  future  welfare  of  South  Carolina.  Space 
does  not  admit  of  an  argument  here  touching  on  the  importance  of  this 
subject  to  future  generations.  Shall  we  for  a  few  paltry  thousand  dollars 
neglect  measures  to  insure  proper  reforestation?  It  is  stated  by  forestry 
experts  that  if  our  ten  million  or  twelve  million  acres  of  land  now  in  timber 
and  cut-over  woodlands  were  properly  protected  and  utilized  for  the 
growing  of  timber,  the  annual  growth  in  the  State  could  be  made  to  equal  or 
exceed  the  annual  lumber  cut,  and  our  forestry  industry  could  be  perpetuat- 
ed. I  urge  upon  the  General  Assembly  fire  protection,  game  protection  from 
forest  fires,  utilization  of  forest  resources,  less  destructive  lumbering  methods 
and  such  other  plans  and  policies  which  will  tend  to  the  great  economic 
advantage  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina." 

In  the  1923  General  Assembly  Representatives  McDavid  and  Sheppard 
offered  a  bill  providing  for  the  protection  and  wise  use  of  the  woodlands 
and  forests  of  the  State.  Still  there  was  insufficient  support  and  the  bill  got 
nowhere,  but  at  least  the  ball  was  rolling. 

Tilghman  marshalled  more  and  more  civic  leaders  to  push  for  a  State 
Forestry  Department.  Dr.  A.  C.  Moore,  Professor  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  was  elected  president  of  the  newly-formed  South  Carolina  Fores- 
try Association  and  he  set  about  building  the  association  up  as  a  political 
force.  Sen.  James  H.  Hammond,  of  Columbia,  a  former  student  of  Moore's 
joined  in  the  work.  In  January,  1924,  Tilghman  and  J.  L.  Coker  journeyed  to 
Savannah  to  attend  the  Southern  Forestry  Congress.  There  they  heard  Col. 
William  B.  Greeley,  the  new  Chief  of  Federal  forestry  and  far  more 
sympathetic  to  the  business  point  of  view  than  his  predecessor,  Pinchot. 
Greeley  made  a  powerful  impression  on  Tilghman  and  Coker,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Moore  who  also  attended.  They  convinced  the  legislature  to  invite  Greeley 
to  address  a  joint  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  on  the 
night   of  January   20,    1924. 
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Here  was  the  way  the  Columbia  newspaper,  "The  State,"  reported  it: 

"William  B.  Greeley,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry,  last 
night  addressed  a  joint  session  of  the  House  and  Senate  on  reforestation 
throughout  the  entire  nation,  of  the  South  more  especially  and  South 
Carolina  in  particular,  and  the  future  of  the  naval  stores  industry.  A  rising 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr.  Greeley  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address. 

"Urging  his  listeners  to  catch  the  vision  of  what  it  will  mean  to  South 
Carolina  and  to  the  South  to  replant  the  lands  that  lie  denuded  of  the 
primitive  forests  that  stood  50  years  ago,  Mr.  Greeley  pointed  out  the 
economic  aspect  in  which  the  annual  income  from  forest  products  to  be 
derived  by  replanting  may  yet  equal  that  from  the  South's  foremost  money 
crop,    cotton. 

"On  the  return  trip  from  the  Southern  Forestry  Congress,  held  recently 
in  Savannah,  Mr.  Greeley  was  invited  to  address  the  General  Assembly  of 
South  Carolina  while  in  the  state  on  his  way  North. 

"He  gave  in  his  address  some  of  the  highlights  of  his  period  of  service 
overseas  with  the  American  forces  in  France,  where  he  was  able  to  make  an 
intensive  study  of  the  system  of  reforestation  employed  by  the  French 
people.  How  the  sand  dunes  were  moving  inland  from  the  vast,  swampy 
plains  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  how  in  order  to  stabilize  the 
shifting  soil  the  French  planted  pine  trees  along  the  shore  was  described  by 
Mr.  Greeley,  which,  he  said,  was  the  beginning  of  the  naval  stores  industry 
of  France,  today  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 

"In  1879  South  Carolina  was  the  first  state  in  the  union  in  naval  stores; 
today  the  state  furnishes  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  entire 
production. 

"  'The  end  of  the  great  pineries  of  the  South  is  near,'  declared  Mr. 
Greeley,  'and  today  the  mill  owners  are  bound  for  the  last  standing  area  of 
timber,  which  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi.' 

"  'But  there  is  no  need  to  regret  having  utilized  our  forests  as  we  have. 
Any  vigorous  and  energetic  race  would  have  done  the  same.  But  we  need  to 
begin    reforestation.' 

'  'The  Southern  states  are  the  future  source  of  forest  growth.  Lumber, 
naval  stores  and  paper  pulp,  all  can  be  produced  in  the  South.  The  value  of 
forest  products  per  year  is  approximately  $40,000,000,  about  one-third  the 
value  of  our  annual  cotton  crop.  It  will  be  definitely  possible  to  equal  the 
income  from  cotton  again  by  reforestation.' 

"Mr.  Greeley  stressed  the  importance  of  giving  reforestation  the  same 
assistance  from  the  state  that  agriculture  is  receiving  and  he  urged  the 
legislators,  should  they  see  fit  to  frame  measures  looking  to  this  end,  to  make 
them  simple  and  direct,  covering  at  first  the  broad  essentials  of  the  industry. 

"Among  other  phases  of  the  subject  discussed  by  Mr.  Greeley  were 
federal  aid  for  forest  preservation,  concurrence  with  the  federal  government 
in  the  purchase  of  land  for  national  forest  reservations  and  legislation  for 
encouraging  the  planting  of  trees." 

Only  two  years  earlier,  one  member  of  the  Assembly,  had  been  moved  to 
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ask:  "What  is  forestry  and  who  is  Gifford  Pinchot?"  Things  were  changing. 
On  July  25,  1924,  Clemson  College  announced  the  appointment  of  Henry  H. 
Tryon  as  forestry  specialist  to  fill  a  new  position  created  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Tryon  was  the  first  full  time  forester  in  the  state.  He  found,  on 
assuming  his  duties,  that  a  strong  band  of  South  Carolina  leaders  were 
already  well  organized  and  eager  to  work  with  him. 

After  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  was  passed,  Tilghman  and  his  colleagues 
pushed  their  campaign  with  renewed  vigor.  He  arranged  for  the  magazine 
of  the  American  Forestry  Association,  "American  Forests,"  to  publish  for- 
estry articles,  on  South  Carolina.  Planning  his  attack  with  the  care  of  a  field 
general,  Tilghman,  in  advance  of  publication  at  his  own  expense,  furnished 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Represetatives  and  the  Senate  and  the  Gov- 
rnor  a  year's  subscription.  None  of  them  knew  who  had  arranged  it. 

Still  no  luck,  however.  The  1925  legislature  adjourned  without  creating  a 
state  Forestry  Agency.  So  Tilghman,  Meeks,  and  Hammond  decided  to  pull 
still  more  strength  into  their  coalition.  The  Carolinas  District  Kiwanians 
were  holding  their  annual  conference  at  Charleston  the  following  month. 
Meeks  wanted  to  see  if  the  Kiwanians  would  make  it  their  chief  objective 
the  following  year  to  get  an  act  passed  setting  up  a  State  Commission  of 
Forestry.  He  arranged  for  a  place  on  the  program  at  the  annual  meeting.  At 
the  last  minute,  however,  he  was  unable  to  appear  because  of  illness.  The 
matter  was  presented  at  the  Convention  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Sykes,  President  of 
Clemson  College.  A  Resolution  of  support  for  a  forestry  agency  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Convention.  Meeks  was  given  the  job  of 
arranging  a  public  affairs  program  for  the  fraternity  during  the  next  year.  As 
a  result  a  forestry  program  was  arranged  for  each  Kiwanis  Club  in  the  state. 
Now  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  forest  conservation  was  beginning  to 
percolate  among  the  men  who  had  greatest  influence  on  the  lawmakers  in 
Columbia. 

In  1927,  a  bill  creating  a  State  Commission  of  Forestry  was  introduced  in 
the  Seriate  by  Colonel  Spivey,  the  Senator  from  Horry  County,  and  Senator 
James  H.  Hammond,  of  Richland  County.  As  in  years  past,  when  the  bill 
was  proposed,  opposition  reared  its  ugly  head.  The  Kiwanis  Clubs,  led  by 
Meeks,  launched  a  telegraphic  campaign,  but  it  still  appeared  toward  the 
close  of  the  session  that  the  bill  might  not  make  it.  Judge  Philip  H.  Stoll,  of 
Kingstree,  who  was  also  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Carolinas  Kiwanis 
District,  was  notified  that  unless  he  could  win  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
over  during  the  weekend  the  bill  would  go  down  the  drain.  "Leave  it  to 
me,"  he  said  and  by  the  time  Monday  rolled  around  he  had  done  the  trick. 

When  the  House  re-convened  the  following  Tuesday  the  bill  was  passed. 
In  the  meantime  Governor  Richards  sent  word  to  the  House  that  if  there 
were  any  appropriations  included  in  the  bill  he  would  veto  it.  So  it  passed 
without  any  money  in  it  and  became  law  on  April  27,  1927. 

The  Governor  appointed  as  members  of  the  first  Commission  Tilghman, 
Chairman,  lumberman;  Meeks,  of  Florence,  as  Vice-Chairman  and  member 
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at  large;  Paul  V.  Moore,  of  Spartanburg,  farmer  and  timberland  owner; 
Walter  H.  Andrews,  of  Andrews,  lumberman;  and  Dr.  E.  W.  Sykes, 
President  of  Clemson  College.  The  Commission  functioned  and  progressed 
under  the  leadership  of  Tilghman  even  without  appropriations.  Tilghman 
donated  them.  The  Commission's  sincerity  and  determination  shamed  the 
Legislature  of  1928  into  an  appropriation  of  $4,000.  The  money  was  used  to 
hire  South  Carolina's  first  State  Forester. 

The  Commission  insisted  that  its  work  be  free  of  political  control  and 
that  its  forester  was  to  be  a  professional.  The  Commission  Members 
themselves  served  without  pay.  With  characteritic  thoroughness  the  Com- 
missioners explored  the  rather  limited  field  of  professional  foresters  qualified 
to  serve  as  State  Forester.  They  sought  the  advice  of  Gifford  Pinchot,  who 
by  that  time  was  Governor  of  Pennsylvania;  Colonel  Greeley,  Chief  Forester 
of  the  U.  S.;  and  R.  Y.  Stuart,  who  was  soon  to  replace  Greeley  after  having 
directed  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Service  for  several  years.  On  the  basis  of 
their  unanimous  endorsement,  Lewis  E.  Staley,  of  Pennsylvania  was  invited 
to  meet  with  the  Commission  and  was  hired  on  the  spot. 

When  Staley  arrived  in  South  Carolina  June  18,  1928  and  looked  over  the 
scene  it  became  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  big  job  was  education:  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  favorable  disposition  toward  forest  conserva- 
tion. 

Staley  had  to  prove  that  forestry  could  show  its  stuff  by  helping  a  few 
landowners  get  started  in  applying  sustained  yield  principles  on  their  land. 
And  he  had  to  organize  fire  control.  He  won  over  several  large  cooperators 
to  his  fire  protection  plans. 

According  to  Staley's  1928  annual  report  "these  timberland  owners 
expended  for  the  protection  of  their  holdings  a  total  of  $17,412.85  in  the 
purchase  of  fire  fighting  equipment;  opening,  bare  stripping,  and  burning 
firebreaks;  patrolling,  spotting  and  extinguishing  forest  fires;  posting  fire 
laws,  and  other  minor  activities.  That  these  expenditures  were  good 
investments  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  extremely  small  total  area  burned 
over  which  amounted  to  only  1,640  acres,  calculated  on  a  percentage  basis 
the  fire  swept  area  is  only  .017%  of  the  total  protected  area." 

During  his  first  year  as  State  Forester  Staley  was  able  to  make  a 
creditable  start  also  toward  reforestation.  According  to*  the  first  annual 
report  "The  Commission  has  available  for  planting  this  spring  approximately 
80,000  longleaf  pine  seedlings  located  in  a  small  nursery  at  Camp  Jackson. 
The  nursery  was  started  by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  in  March  1928, 
abandoned  in  June,  1928  and  turned  over  to  the  Commission  without  cost  to 
the  state.  Requests  from  timberland  owners  for  more  than  300,000  trees  for 
reforesting  timberland  in  South  Carolina  have  already  been  received  by  the 
State  Forester,  with  no  supply  available  in  the  state.  With  funds  made 
available  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Federal  Government's  allotment 
of  more  than  $1,000  already  provided  for,  the  Commission  will  be  able  to 
supply  trees  to  timberland  owners  within  the  state  at  cost,  which  will  be 
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one-third  to  one-half  of  the  actual  charge  by  commercial  nurseries.  This  is  a 
public  service  and  a  saving  of  money  to  the  citizens  of  the  state  at  no  cost  to 
the    taxpayer." 

The  first  annual  report  also  lists  the  kinds  of  trees  that  the  State  Forester 
recommended  for  reforestation:  longleaf  pine,  slash  pine,  loblolly  pine, 
shortleaf  pine,  white  ash,  yellow  poplar,  black  walnut  and  white  oak. 

The  first  annual  report  quotes  A.  B.  Recknagel,  Professor  of  Forest 
Management  and  Utilization  at  Cornell,  who  brought  a  group  of  16  seniors 
from  the  University's  Department  of  Forestry  to  South  Carolina  as  guests  of 
G.  J.  Cherry,  President  of  the  North  State  Lumber  Company.  They  spent 
the  first  week  of  April,  1928  in  camp  at  Witherbee,  45  miles  up  the  Cooper 
River  from  Charleston  at  the  site  of  the  old  "Silkhope  Plantation."  This 
group  discovered  quarter  acre  permanent  plots  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  and  remeasured  them  just  in  advance  of  a  logging  operation. 
The  result,  according  to  Professor  Recknagel,  was  a  tribute  to  the  conserva- 
tion policy  of  the  North  State  Lumber  Company.  Recknagel  said  "to  leave 
twice  as  many  trees  as  are  cut  is  not  only  good  forestry  but  good  business 
judgement.  The  plots  showed  that  in  a  period  of  thirty  years,  one  and 
four-fifths  cords  per  acre  per  year  were  grown.  The  company's  policy  was  to 
cut  only  trees  over  14  inches  in  diameter  at  a  14  inch  stump. 

At  this  state,  early  legislation  was  urged  by  the  State  Forester  to 
authorize  the  State  Commission  of  Forestry  to  grow,  distribute  and  regulate 
the  sale  of  forest  tree  seedlings  and  to  provide  seed  trees  for  the  purpose  of 
reforesting  cut-over  timber  lands. 

By  1930,  Staley's  work  was  paying  off.  Governor  John  G.  Richards,  who 
had  stated  in  1927  that  he  would  veto  any  appropriation  attached  to  the  bill 
setting  up  the  Forestry  Commission,  addressed  the  General  Assembly  in 
January,  1930:  "Reforestation  and  reclamation  were  among  the  chief  de- 
mands of  platform  which  I  submitted  to  the  people  and  upon  which  I  was 
elected.  We  have  at  last  adopted  a  state  policy  along  these  lines,  and  much 
that  is  of  importance  has  been  done  to  organize  that  work,  and  render  a  real 
service  to  the  state.  This  department  of  our  government  has  great  opportu- 
nities, and  a  most  important  mission  to  perform,  in  preventing  forest  fires, 
reforestation  where  the  trees  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  reclamation  of 
the  state's  million  fertile  acres,  and  especially  in  our  coastal  sections,  where 
the  rich  fields  have  been  almost  entirely  deserted,  and  are  now  lying  idle. 

"I  urge  all  necessary  support  for  this  department,  that  its  important  work 
may  not  only  be  continued,  but  that  it  may  be  properly  developed  and  its 
usefulness  to  the  state  correspondingly  increased." 

Meanwhile,  things  were  moving  forward.  C.  P.  Cuthbert,  who  was 
employed  by  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  supervised  near 
Summerville  the  erection  of  the  first  forest  fire  lookout  tower  for  private 
lands    in    the    state. 

In  1929,  the  Commission  moved  on  the  first  case  for  illegally  burning  the 
woods.  At  the  request  of  the  State  Forester  who  charged  that  fires  were  set 
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to  "green  up  the  wood"  by  persons  employed  by  the  Cooper  River  Timber 
Company.  A  complete  sworn  affidavit  including  the  admission  of  guilt  was 
printed  in  full  in  his  report.  The  following  comment  appears  immediately 
after  his  affidavit:  "On  November  18  the  case  went  before  the  court  in 
Charleston  with  the  result  that  the  Grand  Jury  returned  a  'No  Bill.'  " 

In  1930  the  state  was  divided  into  four  districts,  with  a  district  forester 
assigned  to  three  of  the  four  districts  in  Spartanburg,  Florence  and  Walter- 
boro  and  four  additional  fire  protection  units  were  established,  bringing  the 
total  woodland  area  protected  to  more  than  500,000  acres. 

In  March,  1930  the  Kershaw  County  Forestry  Association  was  organized. 
This  area-wide  project  was  the  first  departure  from  cooperation  between  the 
State  Forester  and  individual  landowners  in  South  Carolina.  The  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  adopted  for  this  association  illustrated  the  character  of  the 
people  involved  in  the  first  organization  of  its  type  in  South  Carolina.  The 
preamble  reads:  "For  the  present  good  of  Kershaw  County  and  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  in  their  future  prosperity  we  bind  ourselves  together  to  strive 
to   obtain   the   following   ends: 

"To  prevent  forest  fires  and  to  spread  the  gospel  of  their  prevention. 
"To  encourage  the  reforestation  of  our  idle  lands  and  all  other  lands  not 
suited  to  the  production  of  profitable  crops,  that  unsightly  landscapes  may 
again  become  places   of  beauty. 

"To  spread  abroad  in  our  land  the  knowledge  of  the  value  of  trees  in  our 
daily    life. 

"To  inculcate  in  every  individual  the  obligation  he  or  she  owes  to  our 
country  and  future  generations  in  preservation  of  our  forests. 

"To  protect  our  feathered  friends  and  to  drive  home  to  our  farmers  the 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  bird  life  in  controlling  insects. 

"To  indeavor  to  draw  all  other  counties  in  South  Carolina  into  undertake- 
ings  for  the   same  purpose. 

"In  a  word— to  ever  remember  that  the  woods  were  God's  first  temples. 
"This  association  shall  be  called,  the  Kershaw  County  Forestry  Associa- 
tion." 

This  highly  organized  Association  employed  a  full-time  forester,  Charles 
W.  Nuite,  formerly  District  Forester  of  the  Georgia  Forestry  Service.  His 
duties  were  "to  execute  all  plans  for  fire  prevention  and  control  under  the 
direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  S.  C.  Forestry  Commission." 

"In  1931,  Staley  resigned  to  return  to  Pennsylvania  as  Secretary  of 
Forests  and  Waters  in  that  state.  He  was  succeeded  by  H.  A.  Smith,  who 
was  Assistant  State  Forester  in  Florida,  and  who  prior  to  that  service,  had 
spent  12  years  with  Staley  and  Pinchot  in  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Service. 
In  1930,  B.  S.  Meeks,  C.  P.  Cuthbert,  and  Staley  had  attended  a  forestry 
meeting  in  Memphis  at  which  Smith  spoke.  Staley  told  the  South  Carolina 
citizens,  "That's  the  man  I  would  like  to  see  take  my  place." 

The  early  organization,  set  up  by  Staley  and  in  effect  when  Smith  took 
over  included  N.  T.  Barron,  the  Assistant  State  Forester,  who  had  succeeded 
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E.  I.  Terry;  four  district  foresters  who  supervised  the  forest  regions  into 
which  Staley  had  divided  the  state,  and  a  nurseryman. 

The  elaborate  1931  report  of  the  State  Forestry  Commission  estimated 
that  11,785  fires  burned  2,403,000  acres,  that  year.  Twenty  years  later  the 
five-year  average  was  6,000  fires  on  15,000,000  acres  a  measure  of  some 
progress. 

And  the  report  quoted  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  during  his 
campaign  for  election  to  the  presidency:  "It  is  common  sense,  and  not 
fantasy  to  invest  money  in  tree  crops  just  as  much  as  to  grow  annual 
agricultural  crops.  The  return  on  the  investment  is  just  as  certain  in  the  case 
of  growing  trees  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  growing  potatoes  or  cotton,  or  wheat 
or  corn— and  judging  by  present  day  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 
crops  in  the  tree  is  often  a  safer  investment. 

"Because  we  are  a  young  nation— because  apparently  limitless  forests 
have  stood  at  our  door,  we  have  declined  up  to  now  to  think  of  the  future. 
Other  nations  whose  primeval  forests  were  cut-over  a  thousand  years  ago 
have  been  growing  tree  crops  for  many  hundred's  of  years." 

In  the  early  30's,  there  developed  a  rising  concern  over  rampant  woods 
fires  in  the  tidewater  section  of  the  state.  Because  of  the  extremely  dry  fall 
of  1931,  fires  burned  over  large  areas  causing  heavy  smoke  which  drove 
tourists  from  the  roads,  interfered  with  air  mail,  and  even  prohibited  ships 
from  entering  Charleston  harbor.  In  October,  the  Forestry  Committee  of  the 
Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce  called  a  meeting.  The  State  Commission 
was  represented  by  Tilghman,  Meeks,  Cuthbert  and  the  State  Forester.  At 
the  request  of  the  Committee  a  minimum  plan  of  protection  was  prepared 
by  the  State  Forester.  But  without  money,  the  counties  involved  having 
constituted  themselves  as  the  "Coastal  Forest  and  Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion," could  not  put  the  plan  into  effect. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  however,  a 
solution  was  in  the  offing.  With  no  public  lands  it  appeared  at  first  that 
there  would  be  no  C.C.C.  program  in  South  Carolina. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  C.  F.  Evans,  Assistant  U.  S.  Regional 
Forester  in  Atlanta,  however,  it  was  proposed  that  a  CCC  fire  protection 
program  be  instituted  in  the  coastal  counties  where  the  fire  plan  had  been 
prepared.  Chief  U.  S.  Forester  Robert  Y.  Stuart  personally  took  the  plan 
over  to  President  Roosevelt's  office  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him.  Roosevelt 
asked  him  to  leave  it  on  his  desk;  that  he  wanted  to  think  about  it. 
According  to  Meeks,  "We  returned  from  Washington  not  knowing  whether 
South  Carolina  would  be  in  the  picture  or  not,  but  a  few  days  later  Stuart 
called  State  Forester  Smith  on  the  telephone  and  stated  that  President 
Roosevelt  had  sent  for  him  and  he  had  just  returned  from  his  office. 
President  Roosevelt  told  him  that  since  these  thirteen  counties  had  kept 
their  organization  going  without  any  funds  it  was  evident  to  him  that  if  the 
U.  S.  Government  went  along  with  South  Carolina,  they  would  keep  the 
work  up  after  the  two  year  period  was  over;  and  if  the  Commission  of 
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Forestry  would  secure  additional  assurances  from  these  counties  that  he 
would   go   along   with   us." 

The  thirteen  counties  immediately  adopted  resolutions  stating  that  they 
would  continue  the  work  after  the  two  years  were  over  and,  on  that 
assurance,  South  Carolina  was  allocated  17  CCC  forestry  camps  in  these 
thirteen  counties.  The  men  from  those  camps  erected  48  fire  towers,  1200 
miles  of  firebreak  or  truck  trails  and  1400  miles  of  telephone  lines  connecting 
the  fire  towers  with  county  rangers. 

With  the  coming  of  the  CCC  South  Carolina's  forestry  force  jumped 
from  less  than  a  dozen  men  with  practically  no  equipment,  to  some  3,200 
CCC  boys,  125  supervisory  foremen,  144  trucks,  30  tractors  and  $25,000 
worth    of    small    tools. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  forest  conservation  movement,  Meeks 
had  been  interested  in  developing  a  State  Park  system.  As  early  as  1929,  he 
had  gone  to  Washington  to  see  Herbert  Evison,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks,  to  see  what  could  be  done,  but  without 
any  state-owned  lands  the  prospects  were  dim  to  say  the  least. 

In  1933  the  legislature  passed  an  act  placing  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Commission  of  Forestry  the  supervision  and  administration  of  "State 
Forest    Parks." 

Soon  thereafter  an  area  of  704  acres  near  Cheraw,  S.  C.  was  donated  to 
the  Commission  after  having  been  purchased  with  $5,000  raised  by  con- 
tributions from  more  than  400  business  firms  and  citizens  of  Chesterfield 
County. 

Other  counties  were  prompt  to  follow  the  example.  Givhans  Ferry  in 
Dorchester  County,  Poinsett  in  Sumter  County,  Myrtle  Beach  in  Horry 
County,  Table  Rock  in  Pickens  County,  Edisto  Beach  in  Charleston  County 
and  Chester  in  Chester  County  were  all  soon  part  of  a  growing  forest  park 
system. 

The  first  parks  were  opened  for  public  use  in  July,  1936.  Methods  of 
acquisition  varied.  Donations  by  interested  citizens  or  corporations,  pur- 
chase by  cities  or  counties,  deeds  from  the  Federal  Government,  and 
purchase  by  appropriated  state  funds  were  all  factors  in  the  integration  of 
the  system  as  it  is  today.  Paris  Mountain  State  Park  exists  because  of  the  fact 
that  Greenville  had  outgrown  its  water  supply  and,  in  moving  to  a  new 
source,  abandoned  1275  acres  of  rugged  terrain  blessed  with  three  lakes. 

Progress  came  rapidly  in  the  '30's.  In  1934  and  1935  two  new  nurseries 
were    established. 

Some  research  was  started  in  a  modest  way.  One  of  the  counties,  Sumter, 
adopted  the  first  county-wide  fire  plan. 

The  first  firebreaks  were  constructed  on  private  lands  by  CCC  boys.  And 
on  February  11,  1936,  J.  R.  West  deeded  462  acres  of  land  in  Kershaw 
County   to   the    Commission. 

During  1937  two  large  pulp  and  paper  mills  were  built  in  South  Carolina 
and  the  influx  of  that  industry  was  underway. 
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Development  of  a  State  Forest  system  continued.  In  1938  the  Aiken 
County  Legislative  Delegation  passed  the  Aiken  County  Forest  Land  Bill 
under  which  all  tax  delinquent  lands  are  deeded  to  the  county  and  are  then 
leased  to  the  County  Protective  Association  for  management  by  the  State 
Commission  of  Forestry.  Under  this  program  some  24,350  acres  of  land  has 
come  under  the  administration  of  the  Commission,  the  over-all  plan  for 
which  calls  for  bringing  the  land  back  into  a  state  of  high  productivity 
through  protection,  reforestation  and  proper  management. 

In  1939  two  state  forests  aggregating  121,000  acres  in  Chesterfield  and 
Sumter  counties  were  leased  to  the  Commission  of  Forestry  for  95  years. 
These  lands,  purchased  originally  by  the  Federal  government  under  the 
program  for  retiring  submarginal  farm  land  from  agriculture  are  to  be 
utilized  for  the  production  of  timber,  for  game  management  and  for  general 
recreation. 

The  1941  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  providing  forest  management 
assistance  to  landowners  for  a  fee  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  total  sales 
price  of  the  stumpage  on  acreages  of  500  acres  or  less  and  not  to  exceed  10 
per  cent  for  acreages  greater  than  500  acres.  In  order  to  simplify  the 
program,  however,  a  nominal  fixed  charge  per  1,000  board  feet  or  per 
standard  cord  has  been  used  and  it  has  never  reached  its  maximum 
permissible  charge.  The  program  never  realized  its  full  potential  until  after 
World  War  II  when  a  corps  of  trained  foresters  was  again  available.  The 
demands  upon  the  program  have  always  exceeded  the  capabilities  of  the 
small   team    of   foresters. 

In  1941,  State  Forester  Smith  resigned  to  work  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  He  was  replaced  by  W.  C.  Hammerle,  who  since  1931  had  served 
as  District  Forester  in  the  Spartanburg  and  Walterboro  Districts  and  as 
Assistant  State  Forester  in  charge  of  fire  control.  In  1939,  he  had  left  South 
Carolina  for  two  years  to  become  State  Forester  of  Georgia,  but  he  returned 
to  the  Palmetto  State  after  that  brief  interim,  finally  to  become  State 
Forester.  Smith's  term  in  office  covered  most  of  World  War  II. 

At  the  request  of  Army  and  Navy  authorities,  operating  through  the  U. 
S.  Forest  Service,  the  Forestry  Commission  organized  and  directed  the  work 
of  15  special  fire  crews  in  critical  defense  areas.  The  majority  of  these  crews 
operated  in  the  coastal  and  central  counties.  The  objective  was  to  protect 
military  installations  from  smoke  hazards  and  to  prevent  "loom"  caused  by 
night  fires  along  the  coast  that  silhouetted  ships  at  sea  during  the  months 
when  Nazi  submarines  were  claiming  a  heavy  toll  of  coastal  shipping.  About 
1500  volunteers  made  up  the  force. 

By  1942  county-wide  forest  protection  had  been  extended  to  twenty-four 
of   the   forty-six    counties. 

In  1943  the  General  Assembly  provided  for  some  measure  of  forest  fire 
control  in  every  county.  Additional  funds  were  appropriated  to  the  State 
Commission  of  Forestry  sufficient  to  provide  not  less  than  $1500  for 
fire-fighting  in  each  county  without  matching  funds  from  the  counties.  By 
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this  Act  the  General  Assembly  recognized  the  responsibility  of  the  state  in 
protecting  all  forest  lands  and  initiated  the  first  step  toward  a  state-wide 
forest  fire  control  organization. 

On  February  1,  1944  Hammerle  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Southern  Pine  Association.  The  Commission  appointed  as  his  successor 
Charles  H.  Flory  who  at  that  time  was  with  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  When  Flory  assumed  the  leadership  some  seven  and  one  half  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  state  were  under  "intensive"  forest  fire  protection.  The 
remaining  4,500,000  were  "extensively"  protected.  "Intensive"  protection  in- 
cluded both  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  fires  by  county  or  private 
fire  control  organizations.  "Extensive"  protection  included  detection  and 
reporting  services  to  a  group  of  landowners  or  a  county-wide  fire  protection 
organization. 

At  that  time  the  Commission  operated  four  state  forests.  Sandhills  State 
Forest  in  Chesterfield  County,  Cassatt  State  Forest  in  Kershaw  County, 
Phelps  State  Forest  in  Barnwell  County  and  Poinsett,  now  known  as 
Manchester  State  Forest,  in  Sumter  County.  Eleven  fire  danger  measure- 
ment stations  were  in  operation.  Some  1900  miles  of  forest  fire  control 
telephone  lines  had  been  constructed,  and  twenty-four  of  South  Carolina's 
forty-six  counties  were  under  intensive  county-wide  forest  fire  protection. 

Flory  had  been  on  duty  less  than  one  year  when  Senator  George 
Warren,  of  Hampton  County,  asked  the  State  Forester  if  he  thought  the 
state  was  ready  for  statewide  protection.  Flory's  reply  was  that  the  state  is 
ready  whenever  the  money  was  available.  Warren  remarked,  "This  is  the 
year."  The  state  was  in  better  financial  condition  than  it  had  been  in  a  long 
time;  counties  were  relatively  worse  off.  Wartime  had  encouraged  popular 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  forest  lands. 

Warren's  own  experience  reinforced  his  own  interest  in  forestry.  Having 
owned  considerable  acreage,  plowed  fire  breaks,  and  planted  trees,  he  was 
well  aware  what  forestry  was  all  about.  There  were  problems  though,  in 
extending  protection  statewide.  Competent  personnel  were  scarce  because 
of  the  war.  So  were  materials  and  equipment.  (No  new  motorized  equip- 
ment had  been  produced  for  civilian  use  since  1942). 

But  Warren  forged  ahead  anyway.  The  bill  passed;  and  despite  ration- 
ing, a  steel  shortage,  and  a  transportation  embargo,  Flory  was  able  to  make 
a    good    start. 

In  1949,  the  Commission  cooperated  in  a  Forest  Survey  with  the 
Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  The 
findings  were  not  surprising.  Because  a  good  bit  of  the  marginal  farm  land 
was  being  abandoned,  there  were  a  million  acres  more  of  forest  land  at  the 
time  of  the  survey  than  a  decade  earlier.  But  the  timber  was  inferior.  The 
trees  were  15  per  cent  smaller;  one  out  of  every  five  trees  was  a  cull.  Inferior 
species  were  taking  over  and  the  drain  was  still  10  per  cent  greater  than  the 
growth. 

Clearly,  the  Commission  had  its  work  cut  out  for  it. 
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First  it  tackled  the  problems  of  fire  control  anew.  Regular  personnel  of 
the  Commission  developed  the  C-150  fire  plow— a  plow  with  maximum 
maneuverability  and  efficiency,  but  cheap  enough  so  that  private  landown- 
ers might  put   it   to   use. 

The  worst  forest  fire  season  in  the  history  of  the  Commission  came  in 
1949-50.  Practically  no  rain  fell  in  the  coastal  plains  area  from  December 
through  February.  Extraordinarily  dry  conditions  coupled  with  high  winds 
created  a  "blowup"  condition  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  tiny  Commission 
forces   to   adequately   handle. 

During  the  month  of  February  2,210  wild  forest  fires  burned  more  than 
72,000  acres.  The  total  for  that  season  came  to  8,424  illegal  fires  which 
consumed  240,504.3  acres  or  2.13  per  cent  of  the  total  forest  area  of  the 
state.  Of  these,  4,059  fires  were  intentionally  set. 

And  behind  that  appalling  statistic  was  an  equally  appalling  apathy  on 
the  part  of  most  of  the  citizens.  Woods  fires  had  been  a  habit  ever  since 
white  man  had  settled  the  state. 

So  when  the  United  Press  phoned  the  mayor  of  one  small  town  for  a 
local  slant  on  the  Commission's  bulletin  reporting  a  fire  with  a  one-mile  front 
approaching  the  outskirts  of  his  communities,  the  mayor  commented:  "We 
don't  know  anything  about  any  forest  fire  here."  To  him  it  was  an  "ordinary 
little   old   woods    fire." 

Another  porter  walked  into  the  State  Forester's  office  and  remarked: 
"My  friends  in  the  Low  Country  say  the  Commission  is  playing  the 
newspaper  for  a  sucker!"  A  fire  reported  by  the  Commission,  he  said,  only 
"damaged  some  suburban  woodland."  This  seemed  much  ado  about  noth- 
ing/ 

"What's  everybody  getting  so  excited  about?  It's  like  this  practically 
every    year." 

Fires  in  South  Carolina  are  not  like  the  holocausts  of  the  West.  Woods 
fires  in  the  piney  woods  usually  burn  close  to  the  ground.  Most  trees  appear 
to  fully  recover.  When  spring  rains  wash  some  of  the  soot  from  standing 
trees;  when  scorched  limbs  put  out  new  leaves  and  needles;  and  when  green 
grass  and  wild  flowers  cover  the  blackened  stubble  with  the  beauty  of  spring 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  believe  any  serious  damage  has  been  done. 

Even  worse,  a  good  many  citizens  set  fires  on  purpose.  In  the  coastal 
plains,  it  is  difficult  to  see  soil  or  watershed  damage.  Insects  and  disease 
rarely   attack   large   areas. 

The  Commission  had  to  prove  "damage  unseen"  and  it  found  an  effective 
theme:  "Even  little  fires  kill  little  trees."  A  little  tree  "only  an  inch  or  so 
high— hidden  in  the  grass"  became  the  symbol  of  a  concerted  campaign.  A 
leaflet  was  immediately  prepared  entitled  "By  Our  Own  Hand"  and 
published   in   full   color. 

The  simple  theme  was  condensed  into  a  4-minute  movie  in  sound  and 
color,  filmed  and  written  by  foresters  of  the  Commission.  At  its  first  public 
showing  at  the  national  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  State  Foresters  in 
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Charleston  on  October  3,  1951,  the  film  drew  spontaneous  applause  at  one 
point  during  the  movie  when  the  little  tree  dies  dramatically  in  a  quiet, 
creeping    fire. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  educational  campaign  became  clear  when  a 
state  ranger  at  the  end  of  his  talk,  fished  into  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a 
live  Little  Tree,  a  loblolly  pine  only  three  inches  high.  Holding  it  up  for  all 
the  children  to  see,  he  said,  "Boy  and  girls,  this  Little  Tree  belongs  to  you. 
No  matter  on  whose  land  it  grows,  and  no  matter  what  occupation  you 
follow,  in  only  a  few  short  years,  it  will  mean  real  money  to  you— if  it  is 
protected    from    fire." 

One  of  his  young  pupils  carried  the  story  home  to  his  elderly  father,  one 
of  a  long  lineage  of  good  people  sincerely  believing  annual  woods  burning  to 
be  a  harmless  practice  that  might  help  by  killing  boll  weevils,  snakes,  ticks, 
and    other    varmints. 

In  a  few  days  the  head  of  the  family  strung  fire  across  one  side  of  his 
woods  allowing  it  to  burn  quietly  against  the  wind.  When  the  heir  to  this 
timberland  returned  from  school  that  day  and  looked  over  the  situation  he 
went  into  the  woods  some  distance  ahead  of  the  fire. 

He  stopped,  knelt  down,  searched  in  the  grass  a  moment.  He  walked 
straight  to  his  father  watching  the  fire  from  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

"Daddy,"  he  said  "this  fire  may  not  hurt  our  big  trees  too  much  and  they 
are  yours,  but  that  grass  is  hiding  the  trees  that  some  day  will  be  mine— and 
here's  one  of  them."  His  blue  jeans  yielded  an  old  pocket  knife,  a  couple  of 
nails,  a  length  of  fishing  line— and  a  Little  Tree. 

With  campaigns  of  this  kind,  the  habits  of  generations  are  put  to  rest. 

After  four  decades,  forestry  and  education  are  making  inroads  upon  the 
customs  which  were  leading  to  the  eventual  destruction  of  the  Carolina 
Woodlands.  Undoubtedly,  a  good  many  natives  of  the  Palmetto  State  still 
have  never  heard  of  Gifford  Pinchot  and  they  might  not  even  understand 
what  forestry  is  all  about.  But  they  are  a  lot  more  aware  of  what  trees  mean 
to  them  and  their  livelihood  than  they  were  two  generations  ago.  And  for 
that  they  can  thank  the  handful  of  men  and  women  who  worked  hard  to 
bring  that  awareness  to  them. 


CHAPTER  72 

Mississippi:  Leave  This  Tree 


Nowhere  is  the  familiar  American  cycle  of  boom  and  bust  more  readily 
apparent— or  more  recent— than  in  the  Mississippi  woods.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century  when  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Lake  States 
had  been  logged  off,  the  wood  industries  turned  to  the  virgin  pineries  of  the 
South. 

It  is  practically  impossible  today,  little  more  than  a  brief  half  century 
later,  to  recapture  a  sense  of  the  dense  wilderness  which  then  covered  that 
country.  William  Faulkner,  the  Nobel  prize-winning  Mississippi  author, 
tried  to  re-invoke  that  wilderness  in  one  of  his  great  short  novels  "The  Bear": 
"the  tall  and  endless  wall .  .  .  sombre,  impenetrable  .  .  .  the  skeleton  stalks  of 
cotton  and  corn  in  the  last  of  open  country,  the  last  trace  of  man's  puny 
gnawing  at  the  immemorial  flank  .  .  ."  But  the  flanks  were  not  immemorial 
and  man's  gnawing  was  no  longer  puny  after  1900.  The  trees  of  the 
wilderness  went  down  like  match  sticks  and  the  dark  Indian  tracks  were 
replaced  by  railroad  tracks  to  get  the  timber  out.  The  boom  was  on.  Towns 
sprang  up  over  night.  And  the  era  bequeathed  to  South  Mississippi  a  string 
of  sawmill  towns  which  even  today  live  off  the  timber.  But  a  good  many 
others,  like  the  gold  rush  towns  of  the  West  went  the  way  of  the  ghost  in  a 
few    short    years. 

The  farmers  were  bowled  over  by  company  "land  lookers"  in  search  of 
woods    to    harvest. 

When  one  cruiser  for  the  Crosby  Lumber  Company  struck  a  bargain  with 
one  cropper,  the  farmer  wanted  gold.  When  he  got  it,  he  chortled  victorious- 
ly, "You  sure  been  beat.  It  will  cost  you  another  $2  an  acre  to  get  all  that 
timber  off  this  land."  To  him  the  trees  were  just  in  the  way— worthless. 

While  the  boom  lasted  everybody  had  work.  But  then  the  inevitable 
day  of  reckoning  arrived.  Tree  tops  and  litter,  which  covered  the  freshly 
cut-over  areas,  dried  out  and  fed  blazing  fires  which  raged  unchecked 
across  the  land,  sterilizing  the  rich  humus  of  centuries.  Cone  were  the 
seedlings  for  a  new  forest.  Gone  was  the  soil  for  farming.  And  the  ugly 
gullies  of  erosion  opened  up.  The  land  was  "sickled  o'er"  with  the  pale  coat 
of  human   negligence   and   exploitation. 

Only  a  few  lone  voices  cried  out  in  wisdom.  One  of  them  was  Posey  N. 
Howell,  a  native  of  Alabama,  who  came  to  Mississippi  at  15  and  began  his 
life  with  Mississippi  pine  trees  on  the  Gulf  Coast  as  a  slab  trimmer.  He 
spent  15  to  18  hours  each  day  at  a  small  sawmill  cutting  lumber  for  the 
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construction  of  a  big  sawmill.  He  became  a  timber-sealer,  then  a  book- 
keeper. 

In  1906,  a  severe  storm  struck  the  Gulf  Coast  and  thousands  of  virgin 
pines  were  blown  down.  In  an  effort  to  salvage  as  much  of  the  downed 
lumber  as  possible,  Howell  went  back  to  the  woods.  Following  the  storm  of 
1906,  Posey  began  a  habit  which  lasted  throughout  his  life  time.  He  would 
lay  claim  to  any  pine  tree  that  seemed  to  have  the  makings  of  a  good  seed 
tree  by  tacking  up  signs:  "Do  Not  Cut  This  Mother  Tree"  or  "Mother  Trees 
Bear  Seed,"  or  a  simple  directive,  "Leave  this  Tree."  Like  Johnny  Appleseed 
he  left  behind  him  living  memorials  which  today  still  stand  as  testament  to 
his    good    sense. 

With  Senator  Pat  Harrison  of  Mississippi,  Howell  toured  the  South  with 
a  Senate  Reforestation  Committee  investigating  forestry  conditions  and  atti- 
tudes. Some  of  the  committee  members  seemed  to  feel  that  the  cut-over 
land  could  be  converted  to  agricultural  use,  but  Howell  argued  correctly 
that  the  hope  of  the  southern  part  of  Mississippi  was  and  still  is  in  the  pine 
tree.  It  was  this  sound  advice  which  led  Governor  Henry  L.  Whitfield  to 
appoint  Posey  to  the  first  Mississippi  Forestry  Commission  when  it  was 
created    in    1926. 

Howell  gained  a  few  potent  allies— the  most  tenacious  of  which  was  the 
Mississippi  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  and  its  State  Chairman  of  Conser- 
vation, Mrs.  G.  H.  Reeves,  of  Jackson,  later  also  appointed  a  member  of  the 
first  Forestry  Commission.  The  women  secured  Mrs.  Lillian  T.  Conway  from 
the  Washington  office  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  to  tour  the  state  and  give 
talks  before  women's  clubs,  schools,  and  other  organizations.  She  used 
colored  lantern  slides  and  the  motion  picture,  "Pines  for  Profit,"  in  stressing 
the  need  for  an  organized  state  forestry  program. 

The  Mississippi  Development  Board,  under  L.  J.  Folse,  and  with  an 
appropriation  to  be  used  for  conservation  purposes,  cooperated  with  Mrs. 
Reeves  in  sending  Mrs.  Conway  over  the  state  to  crusade  for  a  forestry 
organization  in  the  state.  The  Development  Board  provided  a  car  and  driver 
for  her  transportation  during  the  six-weeks  lecture  tour.  The  response  to  the 
tour    was    overwhelming. 

In  1924  the  legislature  passed  a  joint  resolution  requiring  the  Governor 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  six  whose  duty  it  was  to  study  the  forestry 
question.  They  were  to  report  to  the  1926  legislature  and  bring  forth  a  draft 
of   a   suitable  forestry   law. 

The  committee  surveyed  the  conservation  laws  of  all  the  states  and 
several  foreign  countries  and  drew  up  a  bill,  taking  from  all  of  these 
available  sources  whatever  seemed  most  suitable  for  Mississippi. 

The  bill  they  recommended  was  adopted  on  March  6,  1926. 

In  presenting  his  bill  to  create  the  Forestry  Commission,  Representative 
Fard  of  Wayne  County  declared,  "It  is  imperative  that  we  so  shape  our 
forest  policy  as  to  insure  a  permanent  supply  of  lumber  and  pulp  wood  as 
will  make  us  independent  of  foreign  sources  of  supply."  The  forestry  law 
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under  which  the  Mississippi  Forestry  Commission  was  created  provides  that 
the  Commission  shall  consist  of  three  ex-officio  members  and  six  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  Ex-officio  members  are  the  Governor  who  is 
chairman,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Land  Commission- 
er. The  appointed  citizens  shall  be  owners  of  real  estate  in  Mississippi  and 
qualified  electors  of  the  state  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  law 
further  states  that  all  appointees  shall  be  elected  with  reference  to  their 
knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  continuous  protection  of  forests  and  the  use 
of    forest    products. 

The  duties  and  powers  of  the  Commission  are:  to  appoint  a  qualified  state 
forester;  to  prevent,  control  and  extinguish  forest  fires,  including  enforcing 
laws  pertaining  to  the  protection  of  forests;  to  encourage  tree  planting  for 
the  production  of  timber,  for  protection  of  water  supplies,  for  windbreak 
and  shade;  to  make  technical  investigations  and  studies  concerning  forestry; 
to  assist  and  cooperate  with  any  federal  or  state  agency,  county,  town, 
corporation  or  individual  in  the  protection,  management,  replacement  or 
extension  of  the  forests  or  ornamental  tree  growth  in  the  state;  and  to 
encourage  public  interest  in  forestry  by  all  available  means. 

Most  of  the  new  appointees  had  been  active  in  the  fight  for  forestry 
legislation  in  the  state.  The  Commission  first  met  on  June  1,  1926,  and 
appointed  Roy  L.  Hogue,  a  native  of  Michigan  and  at  that  time  a  resident  of 
Jackson,  as  State  Forester.  Hogue  held  a  Master  of  Science  Degree  in 
Forestry  from  the  University  of  Michigan— a  man  of  considerable  experi- 
ence in  forestry.  From  1902  until  his  appointment  as  State  Forester  he  was 
a  timber  man,  serving  in  various  capacities  from  timber  estimater  to 
manager  of  the  Interior  Lumber  Company. 

The  legislature  had  appropriated  only  $10,000.  Through  cooperative 
arrangements  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  $15,000  was  promised  for  the 
next  year  provided  an  equal  amount  was  expended  by  the  state  in 
cooperation  with  private  concerns  in  forest  fire  prevention,  because  so  little 
money  was  available,  the  Commission  decided  to  undertake  no  organization 
of  a  fire  control  force  but  to  channel  its  energies  into  a  vigorous  educational 
campaign. 

Mrs.  D.  P.  Edgerton,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  was 
appointed  supervisor  of  forestry  education. 

The  success  of  even  an  education  program  effort  in  forest  fire  prevention 
may  be  gathered  from  a  report  by  District  Forester  K.  E.  Kimball,  formerly 
of  the  North  Carolina  Forest  Service  who  had  come  to  Mississippi  as  its  first 
District  Forester,  in  1927  on  the  work  done  in  Simpson  County.  "The 
general  idea  of  forest  protection  has  been  well  received  and  in  a  large  part 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Simpson  County.  That  there  was 
an  unusually  small  amount  of  forest  land  burned  over  therein  during  the 
past  fire  season  as  compared  with  other  years,  climatic  conditions  being  the 
same,  and  in  comparison  with  this  years  record  of  fire  damage  in  neighbor- 
ing counties  indicated  the  receptiveness  of  the  people  and  the  thoroughness 
of  the  forestry  educational  program." 
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H.  C.  Mitchell  of  Bogalusa,  Louisiana,  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan 
University  Forestry  School  was  appointed  Extension  Forester.  Mitchell's 
work  with  the  county  agents,  agricultural  high  schools,  and  individual 
farmers  advanced  the  work  still  further. 

By  1928,  through  payments  by  private  concerns  who  paid  four  cents  per 
acre  for  the  protection  of  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  timberland,  the 
state  was  able  to  collect  her  full  allocation  of  $33,515.00  in  Clarke-McNary 
funds.  Companies  pioneering  in  this  new  arrangement  were  the  Gloster 
Lumber  Company,  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company,  Finkbine  Lumber 
Company,  the  Southeastern  Paper  Company,  the  Sumpter  Lumber  Compa- 
ny, and  the  L.  N.  Dantzler  Lumber  Company. 

Typical  of  members  of  the  Forestry  Commission  at  this  time  was  Robert 
M.    Newton. 

President  of  Newton  Naval  Stores,  of  Wiggins,  Newton  was  a  recognized 
authority  on  naval  stores.  He  served  for  many  years  as  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Turpentine  Farmers'  Association.  He  served  for  26  years  on  the 
Forestry  Commission  and  for  13  years  as  its  Vice-Chairman.  He  also  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Research  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Southern  Forest 
Experiment  Station.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Mississippi  Forestry  Association  for  many  years.  During  his  stay  on  the 
Commission,  the  appropriation  for  forestry  in  Mississippi  rose  from  $10,000 
to  more  than  one  million  dollars  annually. 

In  1930  the  first  state  nursery  was  established  at  what  is  now  Perkinston 
Junior  College  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

The  American  Forestry  Association  came  to  Mississippi's  aid  in  1929.  A 
joint  agreement  was  drawn  up  with  the  Commission  in  which  the  Associa- 
tion would  pay  $10,000  per  year  to  be  matched  with  $6,500  of  the  state's 
money  to  carry  out  a  forest  education  program  in  Mississippi.  The  educa- 
tional work  was  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Association,  but  was 
correlated  with  the  activities  and  program  of  the  Commission  and  carried 
out  through  the  cooperation  of  that  office  and  of  other  local  agencies 
interested  in  promoting  forest  protection  and  timber  growing  in  Mississippi. 

The  fire  protection  program  had  a  glaring  weakness:  what  about  those 
landowners  who  did  not  contribute  toward  protection  costs  but  who 
adjoined  the  protected  properties?  In  order  to  protect  the  lands  of  those 
who  were  footing  the  bill,  it  was  also  necessary  to  suppress  fires  occuring  on 
adjoining  lands.  In  1927,  the  Commission  realizing  that  if  the  law  were  to  be 
carried  out  efficiently,  new  laws  had  to  be  put  on  the  books.  Attorney 
William  Hemmingway  of  the  University  of  Mississippi  was  employed  to 
make  a  study  of  exisiting  forestry  laws  of  Mississippi  and  other  states  and  to 
draw  up  a  statute  suitable  for  Mississippi. 

In  1932,  the  new  law  provided  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  a  county 
could  request  fire  protection  from  the  Commission  and  in  order  to  obtain 
such  protection  had  to  levy  a  forest  acreage  tax  of  2%  per  acre  on  the 
forested  and  uncultivated  land  of  the  county. 
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In  1929,  Roy  Hogue  resigned  as  State  Forester.  Fred  Merrill  of  Albany, 
Georgia,    replaced    him. 

Fred  Merrill  was  a  native  of  New  York  and  received  his  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  Master's  Degree  in  Forestry  from  Cornell  University.  He  had 
served  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  had  worked  for  state  forestry 
agencies  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Kentucky. 

Soon  after  passage  of  the  forest  acreage  tax,  a  number  of  counties  were 
quick  to  be  voted  in,  although  at  the  time  the  Commission  was  poorly 
equipped  to  suppress  wild  wood  fires.  Fire  detection  in  those  days  was  done 
by  climbing  a  tree  or  towers  made  of  wood.  There  were  no  radios.  It  was 
necessary  to  telephone  to  the  point  where  the  crew  was  standing  by.  The 
crew  would  jump  in  a  Model  T  and  proceed  to  the  fire,  and  fight  it  with 
rakes  and  flaps  and  other  hand  tools.  There  was  no  mechanized  equipment. 
After  the  fire  had  been  suppressed,  the  crew  then  proceeded  back  to  the 
stand-by  point  and  telephone  that  they  were  available  in  case  of  another 
fire. 

In  1934,  the  total  area  burned  in  the  state  was  reported  to  be  less  than 
5  million  acres,  a  record  low.  By  the  end  of  June,  1935,  thirteen  counties 
had  organized  fire  protection  on  over  3  million  acres. 

In  1933,  with  the  coming  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  real 
progress  began.  Observation  fire  towers  were  constructed,  telephones  in- 
stalled, and  men  were  trained  in  fire  fighting  and  tree  planting.  The 
seedlings  were  grown  in  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  Nursery  and  at  the  State 
Nursery  at  Stone-Harrison  Junior  College  in  Perkinston. 

In  1933,  the  Federal  Government  began  negotiations  with  the  state  and 
counties  for  acquisition  of  lands  to  be  established  as  National  Forests  under 
the  Weeks  Law.  The  first  negotiation  was  for  the  West  Homochitto  Area  in 
Southwest  Mississippi.  This  land  was  purchased  with  the  approval  of  the 
counties  within  whose  boundaries  of  the  proposed  National  Forest  acreage 
lay.  It  was  evident  to  the  counties  in  which  the  land  was  located  that  by 
proper  protection  the  timber  would  increase  the  wealth  of  the  county  since 
25  per  cent  of  the  timber  sale  profits  would  revert  to  them.  The  money  is 
applied  to  the  public  schools  and  roads  in  the  school  districts  where  the 
National  Forest  lands  are  located.  Before  long  there  were  five  National 
Forests  located  within  Mississippi  on  more  than  one  million  acres. 

As  fire  control  efforts  became  more  intensive,  activity  was  also  being 
stepped  up  in  forest  management.  Management  practices  were  being 
carried  out  on  forest  lands  belonging  to  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

For  several  years  the  Commission  had  realized  the  need  for  forestry 
work  in  the  Delta  bottom   lands. 

Projects  in  forest  management  were  instituted  on  cut-over  land  adjacent 
to  roads  where  stand  improvement  treatment  to  release  from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  desirable  trees  per  acre  was  undertaken.  Landowners 
became  considerably  interested  in  this  work  which  was  probably  the 
beginning  of  real  forest  management  in  the  Delta. 

As  early  as  1927,  Roy  Hogue  had  asked  that  he  be  allowed  to  hire  a  man 
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to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  the  Southern  Forest 
Experiment  Station  to  investigate  the  potential  of  the  state's  hardwood 
forests.  Mississippi  had  already  lost  one  large  industry  because  no  data  on 
the  hardwoods  was  available.  Investigations  found  that  growth  on  the  un- 
managed  lands  of  cut-over  hardwoods  mounted  to  125  to  150  board  feet 
per  acre  annually.  These  are  believed  to  be  the  first  growth  studies  to  be 
made  of  Southern  hardwood  anywhere. 

With  the  beginning  of  this  hardwood  management  in  1934  it  was  not 
very  long  until  the  hardwood  forests  of  the  state  were  to  claim  their 
rightful  place  in  Mississippi  forestry.  Today  even  pine  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  most  valuable  timber  species  in  the  state,  but  hardwood 
species  have  the  greater  volume  and  occupy  a  greater  acreage. 

On  June  10,  1938,  a  group  of  dedicated  citizens  representing  all  parts  of 
the  state  banded  together  and  organized  the  Mississippi  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. The  goal  of  the  group  was  to  establish  a  state-wide  organization  which 
could  advance  the  intelligent  management  and  use  of  the  forests  and 
related  resources  of  soil,  water  and  wildlife.  Henry  T.  Crosby  of  Greenville, 
later  to  serve  on  the  Forestry  Commission,  was  elected  as  the  Association's 
first  president  and  served  until  December,  1940.  Howard  Suttle  served  as 
the  Association's  first  field  director.  The  Association's  membership  included 
landowners,  wood-using  industries,  businessmen,  banks  and  various  other 
people  and  organizations  who  were  eager  to  combine  their  voices  in 
promoting  legislation  which  would  provide  for  better  forestry  and  to  make 
the  public  more  conscious  of  the  need  for  forest  conservation. 

By  1940,  even  though  the  state  appropriation  was  still  small  ( $45,000  for 
the  biennium)  21  counties,  with  more  than  5/2  million  acres  of  timbered 
and  uncultivable  land,  were  under  organized  fire  protection.  All  counties 
under  protection  were  taxing  timbered  and  untillable  land  at  2%  per  acre. 

The  1940  legislature  passed  the  Timber  Severance  Tax  Law  climaxing  20 
years  of  effort  by  forestry  proponents.  It  taxes  timber  when  sold  and  not 
while  on  the  stump— a  device  that  has  lent  great  encouragement  to  the 
propagation  of  merchantable  timber. 

A  management  specialist  was  loaned  to  the  Commission  by  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  in  1938.  He  investigated  the  possibilities  of  existing  Farmer 
Cooperatives  in  handling  the  marketing  of  forest  products  in  Noxubee  and 
Clarke  Counties.  He  also  developed  a  model  contract  for  sale  of  timber  by 
small  landowners.  A  study  was  made  of  logging  and  sawmilling  costs.  The 
attitude  of  industries  toward  selective  cutting  was  also  studied  and  some 
work  was  done  with  landowners  and  Commission  personnel  in  promoting 
the  use  of  improved  cutting  practices.  In  the  spring  of  1940,  some  farm 
forestry   projects   were   started. 

In  July  of  1941,  just  five  months  before  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor,  Fred  Merrill  resigned  as  State  Forester  after  serving  for  almost  12 
years.  Albert  Legett,  then  of  Mendenhall,  was  appointed.  Legett  had  at- 
tended Mississippi  State  College  and  Louisiana  State  University.  He  was  a 
native  of  Rankin  County.  Legett  had  previously  worked  with  the  Commis- 
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sion  in  supervising  timber  surveys  and  topographic  mapping  on  the  Univer- 
sity Forest  Lands  in  South  Mississippi.  He  had  also  served  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  and  with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  where  he 
gathered  valuable  experience  in  forestry  work. 

During  his  ten  years  in  office,  Albert  Legett  was  to  see  the  most  rapid 
expansion  that  the  Forestry  Commission.  Operation  and  expenditures  of  the 
Commission  increased  from  $200,000  in  1942  to  over  $500,000  by  1950.  The 
acres  under  fire  protection  by  the  state  increased  from  5,500,000  to  more  than 
12,000,000.  Because  of  increased  appropriations,  improved  equipment  and 
methods  of  combating  fires,  the  average  size  of  fires  was  reduced  from  40 
acres  in  1942  to  20  acres  by  1951. 

The  Forest  Harvesting  Act  was  passed  by  the  1944  legislature  setting  up 
minimum  protective  measures  relative  to  leaving  seed  trees  of  the  predomi- 
nant species  harvested.  Although  a  good  start,  it  was  far  from  adequate  to 
prevent  loss  of  desirable  seed  trees.  In  recent  years,  it  has  appeared  that  the 
forest  harvesting  law  is  becoming  less  and  less  important  in  the  conservation 
of  forestry  in  Mississippi  because  of  the  enlightment  of  the  public  and 
especially  the  landowners  regarding  forestry.  This  measure,  however, 
provided  a  most  important  stop-gap. 

Through  cooperative  arrangements,  by  the  end  of  1945  small  nurseries 
were  established  on  the  University  of  Mississippi  forest  lands  in  South 
Mississippi,  at  Mississippi  State  College,  and  at  what  is  now  Perkinston 
Junior  College  in  Stone  County.  Output  of  these  nurseries  was  mainly 
utilized  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  their  tree  planting  work. 

In  1939,  realizing  the  need  for  an  increased  supply  of  seedlings,  the 
Commission  approved  the  establishment  of  a  state  nursery  at  Mt.  Olive. 
Construction  of  this  nursery  was  begun  in  January,  1939,  and  by  1940  stafe 
grown  seedlings  were  being  distributed  to  landowners  all  over  the  state. 

In  1946  the  Commission  established  a  second  state  nursery  at  Winona. 
This  nursery  began  production  in  1948.  By  1950  the  total  seedling  output  of 
the  two  nurseries  was  24,000,000  trees  of  all  species.  By  1952  the  seedling 
output  was  up  to  34,000,000.  This  rate  could  not  be  maintained  for  long 
because  of  the  lack  of  seed. 

In  1942  the  Commission  took  charge  of  the  only  state  forest  operated 
today.  This  was  the  1,760  acre  Kurtz  State  Forest  willed  to  the  state  by  W. 
W.  Kurtz.  He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  whose  great  grandfather  fought 
with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  Mr.  Kurtz  was  a  wealthy  manufacturer 
who  owned  these  lands  in  South  Mississippi  in  Greene  County  where  he 
like  to  hunt.  He  believed  in  forest  conservation  and  left  his  land  to  the 
state  with  the  stipulation  that  it  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  results  of  good  conservation. 

Management  assistance  work  was  not  always  routine.  C.  D.  Lowe  who 
was  then  area  forester  in  Jones  County  was  examining  timber  belonging  to  a 
school.  An  instructor  for  the  school  had  been  assigned  to  accompany  him. 

Late  in  the  day  the  professor  suddenly  remembered  an  appointment  and 
left.  A  short  time  later  Lowe  came  upon  a  whiskey  still  which  was  in  full 
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operation.  He  could  feel  the  eyes  and  gun  barrels  focused  on  him  from  the 
surrounding    undergrowth. 

With  self  preservation  in  mind,  he  picked  up  a  glass,  caught  some  of  the 
fresh  liquor  from  the  still  and  took  a  drink.  As  the  whiskey  burned  its  way 
down  his  throat,  he  smacked  his  lips  as  if  to  say  "Best  whiskey  I  ever 
tasted!"   and   left   quickly. 

The  Commission  began  contracting  with  private  operators  to  provide  air 
patrol  in  1948.  By  1952  twelve  contract  planes  were  being  used. 

While  attending  the  convention  of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  on 
the  Gulf  Coast,  Albert  Legett  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack  on  December  13, 
1951. 

The  Commission  appointed  as  State  Forester  James  W.  Craig,  a  native  of 
Panola  County,  who  had  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in 
Forestry  from  Purdue  University  in  June  of  1936.  He  attended  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  and  received  his  Master  of 
Science  Degree  from  that  institution  in  June  of  1938.  Upon  being  released 
for  military  duty  in  1945,  he  served  with  the  Mississippi  Forestry  Commis- 
sion as  Chief  of  Forest  Fire  Control  for  the  next  two  and  one-half  years.  He 
resigned  to  establish  his  own  business  as  private  practicing  forester.  He  also 
operated  a  forestry  supply  house  from  June  of  1948  until  his  appointment. 

Well  acquainted  with  forestly  conditions  throughout  the  entire  state, 
Craig's  first  emphasis  was  upon  better  forest  management.  Craig  found 
his  new  responsibilities  to  be  a  heavy  strain.  Some  executives  acquire  ulcers 
from  the  pressure  of  responsibility.  Not  Craig.  His  hair  fell  out.  There  was  a 
period  when  he  had  hair  in  patches.  During  that  time  he  gave  some 
speeches  before  civic  clubs  and  showed  the  contract  between  areas  with  a 
good  stand  as  compared  to  areas  which  had  been  clear  cut  by  pointing  to  his 
head.  In  a  few  months  his  hair  came  back  in  its  original  quantity  and  color. 

For  many  years  the  sandy  lands  of  the  watersheds  of  the  Yazoo  and 
Little  Tallahatchie  Rivers  in  the  hills  of  North  Mississippi  had  been  eroding. 
Each  year  the  gullies  enlarged  and  the  rate  of  soil  loss  increased.  Losses 
had  exceeded  one  hundred  million  tons  out  of  these  hills  each  year.  Sixty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  bottom  lands  in  these  watersheds  had  suffered  from 
annual  flooding  and  deposition  of  sterile  sand  one  once  fertile  fields.  Great 
costs  had  been  incurred  in  raising  roads,  railroads,  and  bridges  in  this  area. 
In  1944  a  flood  control  act  was  passed  by  Congress.  This  act  authorized 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  install  up-stream  flood  prevention 
measures  in  the  Yazoo  and  the  Little  Tallahatchie.  By  1947  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  Forest  Service  had  begun  work.  The  work  included 
the  planning  and  assisting  of  the  landowners  in  applying  tree  planting  and 
other  conservation  measures  on  their  lands  to  stabilize  the  soil  and  reduce 
the  floods.  By  1962  well  over  onethird  of  a  million  acres  had  been  planted. 
More  than  120  thousand  acres  have  had  cull  trees  deadening  practices  ap- 
plied. The  success  of  the  work  led  to  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Act  of  1954. 

During  1951,  there  was  some  experimental  work  with  a  loud-speaker  in  a 
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patrol  plane.  A  farmer  was  burning  off  part  of  his  fields  one  day  in  Lincoln 
County  when  the  plane  flew  over.  He  was  called  from  the  plane  and  was 
instructed  to  get  busy  and  put  the  fire  out.  When  the  ground  crew  arrived 
to  fight  the  fire  the  farmer  had  gone  ahead  and  put  the  fire  out  and  had 
been  greatly  impressed  by  the  use  of  the  plane.  "When  they  start  speaking 
from  above,  its  time  to  obey,"  he  said. 

A  few  months  before  Jim  Craig  took  office,  a  disastrous  ice  storm  struck 
Southwest  Mississippi  in  January  of  1951.  This  storm  did  an  estimated 
$30,000,000  worth  of  damage  to  the  timber  and  other  property.  Many  trees 
had  most  of  the  limbs  broken  off  and  some  of  the  entire  tops  were  broken 
off.  Small  pine  saplings  were  bent  until  the  tops  were  on  the  ground,  but 
later  made  remarkable  recovery  and  rose  nearly  vertical  again,  however, 
years  later  the  effects  of  the  ice  storm  on  these  trees  could  be  seen  where 
pulpwood  size  trees  were  all  leaning  the  same  direction.  Stands  which  had 
been  recently  thinned  were  most  severely  damaged.  Seed  tree  stands  were 
practically  destroyed.  It  was  believed  that  this  severe  ice  storm  followed  by 
extremely  dry  weather  in  1952  precipitated  the  Southern  Pine  Bettle 
Epidemic  which  began  in  May  of  1952. 

In  the  early  stages  of  this  epidemic,  the  Commission  provided  aerial 
detection  of  the  beetle  infestations.  The  planes  indicated  to  landowners  the 
location  of  these  infestations  and  gave  them  information  and  advice  on 
controlling  the  beetles.  While  small  landowners  were  indifferent,  large 
landowners  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  were  busily  engaged  in  controlling 
the  out-break.  Since  the  insects  can  destroy  tremendous  amounts  of  timber 
the  Commission  undertook  the  control  of  the  bugs  on  the  lands  of  many 
small    landowners. 

Many  infestations  were  found  in  which  the  beetle  population  had  been 
greatly  reduced  during  the  winter  and  summer  months  of  1953  by  the 
woodpeckers  who  had  knocked  off  the  bark  into  many  small  pieces  to 
devour    the    beetles. 

For  many  years  Mississippi  has  been  the  top  ranking  state  in  the  percent 
of  agricultural  conservation  payment  money  applied  on  forestry  practices. 
During  the  1957-61  period  these  practices  were  applied  on  over  250 
thousand  acres  by  more  than  8,200  owners. 

The  legislature  of  1960  passed  a  Forestry  Bank  Law,  which  set  up  a 
forest  development  board  of  trustees,  ex-officio  members  of  this  board  in- 
cluded the  state  forester  and  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Forestry  Commission. 
Under  this  program  the  Forestry  Commission  is  required  to  prepare  the 
management  plan  and  administer  the  management  of  land  which  is  under 
a  Forestry  Bank  loan.  By  June  of  1961  the  Commission  had  prepared  35 
management  plans.  Tree  planting  and  cull  tree  deadening  took  place  on 
many  of  these  by  then. 

Marlin's  resignation  in  the  summer  of  1961  was  followed  shortly  by  the 
appointment  of  Jack  Holman  of  Morton  as  state  forester.  A  native  of 
Arkansas,  Holman  held  a  BA  Degree  in  Education  from  Arkansas  State 
College.  He  had  later  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Forestry 
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from  Louisiana  State  University  and  a  Master  of  Science  in  Forestry 
from  Duke  University.  When  he  was  appointed,  he  was  vice  president  of 
Richton  Tie  and  Timber  Company  and  operated  a  pulpwood  yard  at  Mor- 
ton. Holman  had  received  his  Master's  Degree  from  Duke  in  1949  in  the 
same  class  with  C.  B.  Marlin  and  State  Forester  Gene  Butcher  of  Kentucky. 

By  the  summer  of  1961,  the  beaver  population  offered  a  severe  threat  to 
timber  growing  on  many  stream  bottoms  in  the  state.  A  fight  up  the  Big 
Black  River  from  Canton  to  Winona,  a  distance  of  about  70  miles,  revealed 
at  least  18  beaver  ponds  which  had  killed  timber  on  several  thousand  acres 
by  flooding.  The  largest  of  these  covered  more  than  300  acres.  One  owner 
in  Attala  and  Winston  Counties  reportedly  had  lost  %  million  board  feet  of 
standing  timber  from  beaver  flooding  which  was  valued  at  about  $15,000  on 
the  stump  and  had  a  manufactured  value  estimated  at  a  minimum  of  $75,000. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Forestry  Commission,  Game  and  Fish 
Commission,  Mississippi  Forestry  Association,  Sears  Roebuck  and  Company, 
and  many  others,  beaver  trapping  demonstrations  were  held  in  several  loca- 
tions. One  of  these  beaver  trapping  demonstrations  was  held  near  Philadel- 
phia. One  forester  with  International  Paper  Company  attending  the  demon- 
stration observed  the  Mississippi  Forestry  Commission  Area  Forester  James 
Allen  demonstrating  a  method  of  setting  a  trap  for  beaver.  He  loudly 
proclaimed  that  if  Allen  caught  a  beaver  there,  he  would  eat  the  beaver, 
fur,  hide  and  all.  Next  morning,  Allen  had  a  49-pound  beaver  in  the  trap 
and  sent  word  that  the  whole  beaver  was  in  the  freezer  waiting. 

Although  1962  was  the  driest  year  since  the  1950's,  the  fire  losses  for 
this  year  were  held  to  less  than  six  tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  supply  of  timber  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  More  than  %  million 
planted  acres  will  become  merchantable,  plus  several  million  acres  of  nat- 
ural seedlings  between  1963  and  1975,  but  markets  for  these  added  materials 
are  not  yet  available. 

That  immemorial  flank  of  forest  which  once  blanketed  Mississippi  may 
be  tamer  today  than  half  century  ago,  but  at  least  it  is  still  there  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  men.  It  did  not  go  the  way  of  the  woodlands  of  the  North. 
Mississippi  was  lucky  to  get  into  the  forest  business  at  a  time  when  the 
science  of  forestry  already  existed.  It  was  thus  spared  the  tribulations  of  trial 
and    error. 
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Arkansas:  Razorback  Forestry 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  man  called  a  "Timber  Cruiser"  in  Arkansas 
in  1890— or  in  the  South,  for  that  matter— but  there  were  lots  of  "land- 
lookers."  Some  people  called  them  "horseback  salesmen." 

Without  exception,  these  "lookers"  were  men  who  had  grown  up  in  the 
woods.  They  had  no  formal  training  or  business  experience,  but  each  had  a 
sound  knowledge  of  southern  timber.  By  locating  prime  stands  of  virgin 
timber  and  arranging  for  the  sale  of  these  tracts  to  sawmill  operators  from 
the  Lake  States— where  the  timber  supply  was  nearing  depletion— they  were 
able  to  make  a  pretty  good  living.  Ultimately  vast  tracts  of  forest  land  came 
under  single  ownerships  this  way. 

Thus  began  the  exploitation  of  Arkansas'  woods. 

On  the  good  side,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  large  ownerships 
provided  the  only  effective  barrier  to  the  swarm  of  "peckerwood"  sawmills 
that  were  voraciously,  and  less  discriminately,  clear-cutting  their  way  west 
across  the  Carolinas,  Florida,  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

To  the  land-looker  of  that  era,  as  he  made  his  way  around  and  across  the 
state,  the  forests  of  Arkansas  must  have  looked  promising,  indeed. 

The  northern  half  of  the  state,  the  Ozark  Mountains  and  Plateau,  was 
one  vast  acreage  of  hardwood  forests,  mostly  white  oak,  a  stout  cask-wood  in 
days  when  casks  were  important.  There  were,  also,  a  good  many  gum  and 
other  upland  hardwood  species,  with  some  scattered  areas  of  shortleaf  pine. 
Ozark  communities  were  small  and  far  apart,  but  each  had  its  small 
woodworking  plant  turning  out  fine  white  oak  barrell  staves  and  red  oak 
wagon  stock.  Farms  were  poor  and  isolated,  and  most  of  the  oldtimers  who 
worked  them  pieced  out  a  living  by  cutting  the  oak. 

The  area  was  filled  with  narrow  valleys.  Some  had  been  cleared  for 
raising  crops,  but  generally  the  Ozarks  were  covered  with  timber. 

To  the  south  and  southwest,  the  hills  flattened  out  to  form  the  coastal 
plains.  Here,  the  forests  took  on  a  darker  hue  as  the  broadleaf  gave  way  to 
almost  nine  million  acres  of  dense  pine,  laced  together  by  narrow  strips  of 
creek  and  riverbottom  hardwoods. 

There  must  have  been  a  few  farms  in  these  southern  stretches,  but  little 
remains  today  to  mark  their  existence.  Overhead,  the  haze  of  wildfire  smoke 
must  have  been  a  familiar  sight,  since  any  fire  could  run  unchecked  until  it 
met  a  river  or  died  of  its  own  accord.  Many  fires  were  started  intentionally 
by  hunters  to  drive  the  game  into  open;  or  by  farmers,  to  eliminate  the 
shade  and  thus  "green-up"  the  pasture  land  for  cattle  grazing. 
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To  the  east  and  north,  the  march  of  loblolly  and  shortleaf  pine  continued 
full  strength  until  it  reached  the  alluvial  flood  plains  of  the  brown  Mississip- 
pi. From  there  the  forests  became  a  blanket  of  superb  hardwoods.  Growing 
thick  and  strong  in  the  rich  delta  bottomland,  the  oaks  and  gums  made  a 
sweeping  crescent  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  State. 

These  were  descriptions  the  land-lookers  took  North.  In  response, 
between  1890  and  1910,  the  tree-hungry  sawmill  owners  came  South,  or  sent 
woods  crews  South,  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

By  1909,  there  were  about  two  dozen  big  sawmill  operations,  like  Dierks, 
Crosett,  Fordyce,  Bradley,  Southern,  and  Union  Sawmill.  In  that  year  these 
mills,  and  others  like  them,  produced  two  billion  board  feet  of  lumber  for 
shipment  to  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  New  York  and  other  eastern  cities. 
And  peak  production  continued  throughout  World  War  I. 

When  you  talked  forestry  in  those  days  you  meant  cutting  timber.  But  as 
production  began  to  peter  out  a  few  fellows  began  saying  forestry  was 
something    else    all   together. 

W.  K.  Williams,  eventually  Chief  Forester  of  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  was  one  of  these  first  proponents  of  sustained  yield  forestry  in 
Arkansas.  He  was  working  in  the  Crossett  area  at  the  time.  A  rather  spare 
fellow,  and  a  serious  student,  Williams  was  not  a  talker;  but  what  he  did  say 
was  worth  listening  to.  Growing  trees  as  a  crop  was  one  of  his  early  ideas. 

William  L.  Hall  was  another  of  the  pioneer  foresters.  Hall  was  one  of 
Gifford  Pinchot's  "handfull  of  stalwart  men."  A  short,  stocky  man,  he  was  full 
of  energy.  When  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  wanted  to  find  a  location  for  a 
National  Forest  in  Arkansas,  it  was  Billy  Hall  who  hitched  up  a  team  and 
drove  his  wagon  over  the  Ouachita  mountain  country  to  help  them  out.  His 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  great  stretches  of  federal  unappropriated  forest 
lands  were  no  doubt  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  the  first  two  National 
Forests— the  Ozark  and  Ouachita— both  in  Arkansas. 

As  early  as  1925,  Billy  Hall  saw  the  potential  of  good  forestry  practices  in 
Arkansas. 

"Pass  along  a  road  today,"  he'd  say,  "and  there  is  a  field  in  cotton.  Come 
along  two  or  three  years  later,  and  that  field  will  be  fully  set  with  pine 
trees."  Then  he  would  hit  his  favorite  theme— the  necessity  for  fire  protec- 
tion—and end  up  by  giving  a  pat  on  the  back  to  such  firms  as  Dierks, 
Crossett,  Union  Sawmill  and  Fordyce  for  protecting  their  holdings  and 
building  lookout  towers. 

Hall  was  not  alone  in  this  effort.  Many  others,  just  as  foresighted,  were  in 
the  same  corner.  There  was  A.  E.  Wackerman,  an  industrial  forester  for 
Crossett  and  a  real  promoter  of  forest  protection,  and  H.  N.  Wheeler,  a 
lecturer  for  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Traveling  over  the  state,  Wheeler  used 
to  attract  his  crowds  with  the  promise  of  a  free  motion  picture.  He  kept  the 
promise,  of  course,  but  first  his  audience  paid  for  the  pleasure  by  listening  to 
him  expound  at  length  on  the  need  for  improved  forestry  practices  and  fire 
control. 

The  work  of  Charles  A.  Gillett,  of  the  Extension  Service;  Henry  Koen, 
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Supervisor  of  the  Ozark  National  Forest;  and  Charles  Evans,  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  also  helped  to  emphasize  the  advantages  of  growing  timber 
as  a  crop  and  the  good  sense  of  protecting  the  trees  from  fire.  Nevertheless, 
fires  continued  to  rake  the  State.  In  the  Ozark  and  southern  pine  region  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  at  least  one-third  of  the  entire  area  to  burn  over 
every    year. 

When  the  Ozark  National  Forest  was  established  in  1909,  Henry  Koen 
became  one  of  its  first  rangers.  Koen  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Ozark 
country,  and  he  promptly  put  into  action  what  will  forever  be  considered  the 
first  grass-roots  public  relations  program  in  the  history  of  Arkansas  forestry. 
A  great  believer  in  person-to-person  contact,  he  would  ride  a  mule  through 
the  Ozark  mountains,  staying  overnight  with  the  nesters,  sampling  their 
mountain  dew  and  preaching  forest  fire  protection.  Ultimately,  Henry  be- 
came Supervisor  of  the  Ozark  National  Forest  and  is  today,  though  only 
one  of  that  pioneer  group,  recognized  as  the  father  of  Arkansas  forestry. 

During  those  years  it  was  the  custom  of  the  South  Arkansas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  call  a  meeting  once  a  year  to  discuss  business  and  agriculture. 
A  handful  of  interested  citizens,  led  by  Judge  T.  J.  Gaughan  of  Camden, 
decided  to  attend  the  meeting  called  for  October  9,  1928,  in  the  Ouachita 
Hotel  at  Camden.  Armed  with  the  facts  on  repeated  burning  of  Arkansas 
timber  and  the  economic  prospects  of  cropping  timber,  they  marched  into 
the  hotel  and  demanded  that  forestry  be  placed  on  the  agenda  along  with 
cotton,   corn   and   dairy   cattle. 

As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  the  Arkansas  Forest  Protection  Association 
was  formed.  A.  L.  Strauss,  of  the  Malvern  Lumber  Company,  was  elected 
president.  Levi  R.  Wilcoxon,  logging  superintendent  for  Crossett  Lumber 
Company,  became  vice  president;  and  W.  L.  Hall,  then  a  forest  consultant 
in  Hot  Springs,  was  secretary-treasurer.  Supported  by  such  men  as  Charles 
Goodwin,  of  International  Paper  Company,  Frank  Scott,  of  Union  Sawmill, 
and  Dean  Dan  T.  Gray,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  they  set  their  sights  on  establishing  a  state  forestry  department 
and  eliminating  the  ravages  of  forest  fires. 

Nineteen  days  later,  the  Association  came  up  with  a  bill  which,  if  they 
could  sell  it  to  the  Arkansas  Legislature,  would  authorize  a  State  Forestry 
Department.  Then,  until  time  for  the  legislature  to  convene  the  following 
January,  they  began  beating  their  drums  for  political  support.  When  the 
time  came  to  have  the  bill  introduced,  they  were  surprised  to  discover  that 
Representative  Ben  C.  McFerrin  of  Harrison,  from  the  heart  of  the  Ozarks, 
had  written  a  bill  providing  virtually  the  same  thing.  Help  had  come  to 
these  southern  pine  region  boys  from  an  unexpected  source.  Representative 
McFerrin  readily  agreed  to  introduce  their  version. 

Ironically,  the  opposition  to  the  bill  came  from  the  Association's  own 
home  camp.  Senator  J.  H.  Hall  and  Judge  Percy  George,  both  of  Hamburg, 
fought  the  bill  tooth  and  nail.  At  the  public  hearing,  Senator  Hall  ridiculed 
the  bill  by  asking  rather  cryptically,  "Wouldn't  it  be  terrible  if  we  passed 
this  bill  and  then  had  a  fire  and  a  flood  at  the  same  time?"  Since  the  flood  of 
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1927  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  most  of  those  attending  the  hearing,  his 
sarcasm  hit  home.  When  the  bill  came  up  for  a  vote,  it  received  only  15 
affirmative  votes  out  of  a  possible  100. 

But  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  good  forestry  and  the  need  for  a  State 
Forestry  Department  was  growing.  Charles  Gillett  was  State  Extension 
Forester  at  that  time  and,  in  1930,  as  fires  swept  across  the  land,  he 
suggested  that  something  be  written  and  distributed  to  the  people  which 
would  point  out  the  terrible  economic  losses  the  state  was  needlessly 
sustaining  because  of  incessant  forest  fires.  The  result  was  an  Extension 
Circular,  written  by  E.  Murray  Bruner.  An  excellent  booklet,  given  wide 
distribution,  it  did  as  much  as  anything  else  to  build  up  a  head  of  steam 
sufficient  to  pressure  the  1931  State  Legislature  into  authorizing  the  Arkan- 
sas  State  Forestry   Commission. 

Unfortunately,  the  new  law  was  more  Act  than  action,  since  no  funds 
were  voted  to  put  the  Commission  in  business.  An  old  story  in  state  after 
state.  The  country  was,  of  course,  deep  in  depression,  and  it  was  about  this 
time  that  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  made  a  trip  into  Arkansas.  Not 
long  after  than,  the  Federal  Government  offered  to  setup  a  number  of 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps  in  Arkansas  if  the  State  would  activate 
the  Forestry  Commission  to  assist  in  their  administration.  This  was  an 
attractive  offer,  but  again,  in  1933,  the  Legislature  failed  to  provide  the 
funds. 

Finally,  Governor  J.  M.  Futrell  appealed  to  the  public  for  donations  and, 
almost  unbelievably,  money  began  to  pour  in  from  every  county  in  the 
State.  By  April,  almost  $8,000  had  been  accumulated. 

Gillett,  whose  enthusiasm  and  drive  was  largely  responsible  for  Futrell's 
actions  was  exuberant.  When  he  was  appointed  State  Forester  on  May  23, 
1933,  he  immediately  called  the  first  official  meeting  of  the  Commission. 

The  original  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Futrell,  consisted  of  A. 
L.  Strauss,  president  of  the  Malvern  Lumber  Company,  chairman;  L.  J. 
Arnold,  general  manager  of  the  Crossett  Company;  and  Henry  Koen, 
supervisor  of  the  Ozark  National  Forest. 

Dan  T.  Gray,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  and  Earl  Page,  Commission  of  Mines,  Manufactures  and  Agricul- 
ture, were  ex  officio  members. 

As  bright  as  the  future  might  have  looked  to  Gillett,  the  immediate 
prospects  must  have  seemed  meager,  indeed,  to  men  anxious  for  action. 
Except  for  a  few  towers  which  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Commission  by 
several  of  the  large  landowners,  there  was  no  physical  plant  with  which  to 
start    organized    protection. 

Nevertheless,  what  the  Commission  was  permitted  to  do  under  the  new 
legislation  was  enough  for  a  start.  It  provided  for  cooperation  with  inter- 
ested groups  in  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  fires;  for  the  control  of 
insects  and  disease;  for  an  information  collection  and  distribution  service, 
and,  of  course,  for  a  State  Forester  with  technical  training. 

As  a  basis  for  operation,  the  Commission  divided  the  State  into  three 
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forest  regions,  roughly  encompassing  the  areas  described  by  the  first 
land-lookers  and  with  complete  disregard  for  political  subdivisions.  Each 
Region  was  then  further  divided  into  units  covering  500,000  to  a  million 
acres  and  again  into  Ranger  Districts  of  from  75,000  to  100,000  acres  each. 

The  Rangers  selected  to  man  these  Districts  were  almost  exclusively 
small  landowners,  tied  to  the  land  they  protected.  Many  were  small 
businessmen,  hard  hit  by  the  depression.  Louis  Ramsey,  of  Fordyce,  was  one 
of  these.  When  his  general  store  was  forced  out  of  business,  Ramsey 
accepted  the  job  of  District  Forester  in  the  Fordyce  area.  Men  like  Ramsey 
knew  nothing  of  silviculture  or  forest  management,  of  course,  but  what  was 
more  important  at  that  time,  they  knew  how  to  handle  men  and  could 
organize  effective  teams  of  fire  fighters. 

Officially,  Gillett  directed  the  work  of  the  Commission  from  his  head- 
quarters in  Little  Rock.  Actually,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  woods, 
assisting  in  the  planning  and  organization  of  local  programs.  To  help  him,  he 
employed  four  Assistant  Foresters,  all  forestry  graduates,  and  assigned  them 
the  jobs  of  directing  forest  protection,  the  nursery  program  and  efforts  to 
improve  wood  utilization,  forest  management  and,  public  relations.  Another 
assistant  was  hired  to  head  up  CCC  work  which,  by  that  time,  was  gaining 
momentum    in    the    State. 

In  spite  of  the  many  activities  under  his  supervision,  Gillett  adhered 
religiously  to  one  abiding  principle— that  the  primary  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  state-wide  fire  control.  To  this  day,  that  is  the  basic 
responsibility  of  the  Commission.  Many  of  the  present-day  policies  under 
which  the  Commission  operates  were  recognized  in  those  early  days;  unless 
the  forests  were  protected  first,  all  other  plans  would  count  for  little. 

Glen  Durrell  was  the  assistant  for  fire  control  at  the  time,  and  W.  L.  Lear 
supervised  the  nursery  and  utilization  efforts.  David  Campbell,  public 
relations  assistant,  (a  Canadian  by  birth)  was  given  a  panel  truck  and  a 
movie  projector  and  launched  a  program  of  public  education.  But  like  the 
crew  of  a  small  ship,  each  assistant  worked  closely  with  the  others  and,  as 
often  as  not,  found  himself  deeply  involved  in  one  special  project  or 
another,  crossing  lines  to  the  extent  that  each  could  be  helpful  in  the 
broad-team    job. 

This  was  what  happened  when  Gillett  marched  into  Durrell's  office  one 
summer  day  in  1934  and  announced,  "We  need  a  fire  law."  The  whole  team 
ganged  up.  When  they  had  finished,  the  result  was  no  ordinary  law.  It  had 
teeth  like  a  barracuda,  compared  to  the  typical  fire  laws  of  that  day.  For  one 
thing,  the  location  of  a  fire  became,  in  itself,  prima  facie  evidence  of 
responsibility.  But  the  most  important  difference  was  that  the  fines  collected 
under  the  law  should  go  to  the  school  district  in  which  the  fire  occurred. 
Thus,  no  matter  how  many  convictions  there  were,  no  one  could  accuse  the 
Commission  of  prosecuting  just  for  profit.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  in  1935  and  is  known  as  the  Cole-Crutchfield  Forest  Fire  Law. 

Naturally,  this  deprived  the  Commission  of  a  potentially  good  source  of 
income,  but  the  members  would  have  it  no  other  way.  To  supplement  the 
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meager  public  funds  they  were  receiving,  and  to  carry  out  their  programs 
on  the  ten  per  cent  of  the  State's  forest  land  now  under  protection,  they 
turned  to  the  large  landowners.  After  considerable  selling,  the  landowners 
agreed  to  pay  two  cents  per  acre  per  year  to  assist  the  Commission  in  its 
work.  Agreements  like  this  were  made  with  over  2,000  landowners,  involv- 
ing four  and  a  half  million  acres  of  forests,  all  in  effect  to  this  day— at  the 
same  rate.  In  the  meantime,  the  fire  law  has  been  enforced  relentlessly. 

At  the  end  of  its  first  year,  the  Commission  had  established  eight 
protection  units  in  the  pine  area,  where  78  per  cent  of  the  severance  tax  was 
collected. 

By  the  first  of  July,  1934,  the  Commission  was  supervising  the  work  of 
nine  CCC  camps.  It  was  this  program  which  made  the  Forestry  Commission. 

Actually,  the  camps  got  off  to  a  bad  start,  brought  on  by  the  fact  that 
Arkansas  boys  were  shipped  to  out-of-state  camps  while  "outsiders"  were 
shipped  in.  As  a  result,  many  fires  were  deliberately  set  by  the  local  folks, 
"just  to  keep  the  Yankees  busy."  Gradually,  as  more  and  more  local  boys 
were  assigned  to  camps  near  their  own  homes,  the  work  of  the  CCC  moved 
into  high  gear.  By  July  1,  1935,  fourteen  new  steel  fire  towers  were  added  to 
the  original  eight.  Whenever  possible,  the  towers  were  placed  approximate- 
ly 10  to  15  miles  apart,  and  each  tower  was  to  serve  about  150,000  acres  of 
forest  land.  At  the  same  time,  500  miles  of  new  truck  trails  and  762  miles  of 
telephone  lines  were  strung.  Most  important,  the  CCC  boys  made  first-class 
fire  fighters  and  before  their  camps  were  disbanded  at  the  advent  of  World 
War  II,  they  had  put  in  more  than  100,000  man-days  fighting  fires. 

Other  work  was  being  done.  Offices,  packing  sheds,  and  tool  houses  were 
built;  tractors,  seeders,  tree  lifters  and  plows  were  purchased.  By  1935,  thir- 
teen CCC  camps,  with  some  1400  men,  were  in  operation.  In  spite  of  wood 
ticks  and  chiggers;  despite  an  8-hour  work  day;  and  despite  rules  which 
prevented  a  crew  from  working  more  than  eight  miles  from  a  camp,  progress 
was  market.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  nearly  one-third  of  the  privately-owned 
forest  land  in  the  State  was  under  organized  protection.  A  tractor  fire-line 
plow  was  developed  and  put  into  operation  experimentally  at  Crossett. 
Nursery  stock  production  totaled  over  6,000,000  seedlings.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  accumulated  considerable  capital  improvements,  such  as  steel 
towers,  truck  trails  and  telephone  lines. 

During  all  this,  Gillett  was  thinking  about  his  next  project— a  State 
Forest.  His  plans  was  to  have  the  legislature  pass  a  bill  giving  all  tax 
delinquent  lands  to  the  Commission.  When  land  thus  "inherited"  lay  within 
one  of  the  National  Forests,  Charlie  proposed  to  swap  with  the  Federal 
government  for  land  in  the  Maumelle  Creek  area,  west  of  Little  Rock.  Thus 
he  would  form  Arkansas'  first  State  Forest. 

But  his  brain  child  never  materialized,  principally  because  people  living 
on  the  lands  insisted  they  were  not  tax  delinquent  and  the  records  of  the 
county  sheriffs  were  too  incomplete  to  substantiate  the  Commission's  con- 
tention that  they  were.  Partly  because  of  this,  and  partly  because  the  Act 
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created  more  ill  will  than  it  was  worth,  the  law  was  finally  repealled  in  1941, 
without  an  acre  of  land  ever  being  acquired. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  colorful  developments  in  Arkansas 
forestry  at  this  time  was  the  inauguration  of  the  forest  festivals  throughout 
the  State  in  the  late  summer  of  1935.  These  became  local  celebrations  which 
focused  local  attention  on  the  forest,  its  worth,  how  to  handle  it  and  why. 

The  central  piece  of  equipment  consisted  of  one  big-stake-body  truck, 
with  both  of  its  sides  on  hinges.  When  these  were  lowered,  the  truck  bed 
could  be  used  as  a  platform  of  sorts,  and  it  was  equipped  with  a  public 
address  system,  a  movie  projector  and  screen.  Then  the  truck  was  loaded 
with  all  the  other  paraphernalia  necessary  to  a  country  festical,  an  intinery 
was  planned,  and  the  season  was  launched.  The  truck  carried  horseshoes  for 
pitching  contests,  potato  sacks  for  races,  rolling  pins  for  the  ladies  to  throw 
and  a  stuffed  dummy  for  them  to  aim  at,  and  other  odds  and  ends  such  as 
stop  watches,  whistles,  demonstration  forestry  tools  and  enough  rope  to 
stake  off  a  good-sized  arena. 

It  was  up  to  the  District  Forester  and  his  Rangers  to  publicize  the 
coming  of  the  festival  and  solicit  prizes  from  the  local  merchants.  He  also 
whipped  up  enthusiasm  for  the  event  among  the  local  populace,  assigned 
the  concessions  to  the  various  ladies'  church  groups,  and  set  up  tables  for  the 
food  that  everyone  would  bring. 

Literally  every  unit  in  the  State  would  have  its  festival,  but  none  was 
more'  successful  than  the  annual  'shindig'  at  Dierks,  about  50  miles  north  of 
Texarkana.  As  many  as  three  thousand  people  would  turn  out  for  the 
festival,  arriving  as  early  as  1:00  p.m.,  and  not  going  home  until  midnight. 

After  an  afternoon  of  races,  hog  calling,  shoe  kicking  and  rolling  pine 
throwing,  the  fiddlers  and  the  watermelon  eaters  would  take  over.  By  5:00 
p.m.  the  ladies  had  enough  food  spread  out  to  feed  an  army,  and  the  local 
talent  show  was  getting  under  way. 

"I  particularly  remember  a  couple"  Curtis  Coffman,  one  district  forester, 
said  once,  "who  should  have  been  on  the  stage  in  New  York.  They'd  have 
been  a  smash  at  the  Copacabana.  The  husband  was  always  barefooted  and 
dressed  in  overalls,  and  hadn't  seen  a  barber  for  at  least  two  seasons.  He  sat 
on  a  box  with  a  guitar  under  his  arm  while  his  wife,  clad  in  a  long-trailing 
dress  with  a  high  white  collar  stood  at  his  side,  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  in 
a  true  tintype  pose.  With  absolutely  no  emotion  showing  in  their  faces,  they 
sang  with  all  the  fervor  of  the  old  religious  camp  meetings.  No  one  could 
tell  what  the  old  man  was  playing  or  understand  the  words  to  the  songs  they 
sang.  All  I  could  ever  make  out  was  something  like  "Ain'ta  gonna  tell,  ain'ta 
tell,"  but  the  impact  on  the  crowd  was  electric.  They  laughed  and  shouted, 
and  sang  right  along,  though  not  necessarily  the  same  song." 

By  8:30  in  the  evening  some  local  speaker  would  mount  the  truck 
platform  and,  if  the  District  Forester  had  chosen  wisely,  would  make  a  brief 
talk  on  conservation  rather  than  politics.  After  that,  the  crowd  would  sit  on 
the  ground  in  a  great  semi-circle  around  one  side  of  the  truck  to  watch  the 
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current  movie  on  the  same  subject.  By  midnight,  the  crew  was  packed  and 
on  the  road  to  the  next  town,  usually  10  to  14  miles  away. 

A  lot  of  landowners  and  manufacturers  of  forest  equipment  got  a  start  in 
their  own  public  relations  programs  through  these  early  festivals.  The  ax 
and  saw  manufacturers,  for  example,  would  donate  excellent  samples  as 
prizes.  The  Plumb  Ax  Company  even  employed  Pete  McClaren,  world 
champion  axman  from  Australia,  to  travel  with  the  foresters.  Pete  was 
about  55  at  the  time,  tall,  graying,  sinewy,  well-preserved  and  bullet- 
headed.  He  could  make  the  chips  fairly  fly  and  was  always  surrounded  by 
wide-eyed  children  to  whom  he  was  a  hero,  and  envious  young  men  who 
silently  compared  his  techniques  with  the  ax  to  their  own. 

Ben  Mayhew,  manager  of  the  Fordyce  Lumber  Company,  never  missed 
a  forest  festival  that  any  of  the  Commission  foresters  could  recall.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  from  out  of  State  and  his  company  was  one  of  the  large 
absentee  landowners,  the  Fordyce  Lumber  Company  was  considered  "home 
folks,"  and  the  malicious  burning  which  plagued  other  landowners  was 
virtually  unknown  on  the  Fordyce  lands. 

Since  1923,  when  the  first  severance  tax  law  was  passed,  the  income 
these  taxes  produced  had  gone  to  the  counties  for  roads  and  schools.  In 
1937,  however,  the  Legislature  re-assigned  the  severance  tax  revenue  to  the 
Forestry  Commission.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $20,000  had  been 
provided  two  years  earlier,  so  the  severance  tax  almost  quadrupled  the 
Commission's    income. 

The  dream  of  state-wide  forest  protection  seemed  closer  than  ever. 
Encouraged  by  the  new  revenue,  Gillett  expanded  the  program  of  fire 
protection  by  fifty  per  cent  and  enlarged  the  acreage  under  coverage  to 
more  than  11  and  a  half  million  acres.  All  this  required  additional  personnel, 
and  by  the  middle  of  1938,  the  Commission  had  180  employees  in  the  field 
and  in  administrative  work.  Six  months  later,  there  were  over  300. 

The  increases  in  personnel  were  not  enough,  however,  to  meet  the 
protracted  fires  that  swept  the  State  during  1938.  There  was  no  time  to 
figure  out  how  the  fires  started.  It  was  all  the  Commission  could  do  to 
maneuver  its  personnel  and  equipment  from  one  blazing  tract  to  the  next. 
Despite  tremendous  effort,  high  winds  and  dry  bush  combined  to  turn  every 
stray  spark  into  yet  another  blazing  inferno. 

As  the  toll  of  burned  and  blackened  forest  lands  mounted,  the  dream  of 
state-wide  protection  began  to  fall  apart.  Vast  sums  of  money  had  been 
spent,  but  the  facilities  were  spread  too  thinly.  What  was  more  discourag- 
ing, the  income  from  the  severance  tax  was  not  engough  to  support  such  an 
ambitious    program. 

The  situation  aroused  considerable  public  concern,  and  the  Commission 
was  not  only  forced  to  withdraw  entirely  from  many  areas,  but  also  to 
decrease  the  number  of  its  employees  drastically. 

During  the  1939  legislative  session,  the  membership  of  the  Commission 
was  increased  to  nine  and  the  new  members  were  sharply  critical  of  Gillett's 
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administration.  This,  together  with  the  opposition  to  Gillett's  proposal  that 
all  Commission  employees  be  included  in  a  new  civil  service  act,  resulted  in 
Gillett's  resignation  on  March  7. 

Fred  Lang  became  Acting  State  Forester,  and  the  slow,  tedious,  job  of 
rebuilding  the  facilities  and  the  influence  of  the  Commission  fell  to  him. 
Governor  Carl  E.  Bailey  gave  him  his  only  instructions:  "Don't  operate  in 
the    red." 

An  ardent  admirer  of  Gillett,  Lang  accepted  the  reverses  the  Commis- 
sion had  suffered  as  the  result  of  too  rapid  growth.  At  the  same  time,  he 
steadfastly  refused  to  surrender  the  ideals  and  goals  set  by  Gillett.  By  now, 
he  considered  them  his  own.  On  June  8,  Lang  was  appointed  State  Forester. 

By  1940,  the  CCC  program  was  flickering  out.  Employment  was  rising. 
World  War  II  was  on  its  way.  Several  of  the  CCC  camps  formerly 
administered  by  the  Commission  had  been  disbanded  or  turned  over  to  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  only  four  remained  in  full  operation. 

The  Commission  had  fared  well  under  the  CCC  program.  Through  its 
work  the  Commission  had  acquired  80  critically  needed  towers,  constructed 
four  District  Forester's  headquarters,  and  erected  over  4,000  miles  of 
telephone  lines.  The  total  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  CCC  was  set  at 
$4,174,000  and  because  of  it  the  State  was  able  to  establish  an  enviable 
record  in  forest  fire  protection  over  the  years. 

As  its  last  project,  the  CCC  helped  establish  the  first  Commission  tree 
nursery,  at  Bluff  City  in  Nevada  County  on  66  acres  of  old  cotton  land.  The 
CCC  boys  from  the  Rosston  Camp,  15  miles  west  to  Bluff  City,  constructed 
all  its  facilities,  including  an  irrigation  system,  residence,  office,  and  various 
sheds.  The  nursery  was  designed  to  produce  ten  million  seedlings  a  year, 
but  several  years  were  spent  restoring  fertility  to  the  depleted  soil  before 
this  capacity  was  finally  realized. 

With  the  start  of  the  War  the  Commission  was  left  on  its  own.  Lee 
Williams,  president  of  the  J.  L.  Williams  Lumber  Company  at  Sheridan  told 
Fred  Lang  gloomily,  "You'll  never  be  able  to  do  the  job  without  those  CCC 
boys.  It's  impossible."  Williams  was  not  the  only  one  who  felt  that  way.  A 
few  kidded  Lang  good-naturedly,  saying  they  would  protect  their  own  lands 
and  send  him  a  bill  for  the  2  cents  per  acre. 

Fortunately,  the  first  two  years  of  the  forties  were  light  fire  years.  The 
summer  of  1943,  however,  was  a  terror.  Following  a  period  of  prolonged 
drought,  carelessness  and  incendiarism  combined  to  cause  the  'loss'  of  over 
93,000  acres  in  south  Arkansas  in  the  short  period  of  35  days.  The  entire  area 
around  the  beautiful  Lake  Hamilton  near  Hot  Springs  was  burned  because 
some  small  boys,  smoking  when  they  should  have  been  swimming,  tossed  a 
lighted  match  into   the  brush. 

At  the  same  time,  in  the  Malvern  and  Fordyce  areas,  sparks  from  passing 
trains  fell  on  parched  grass  and  exploded  into  raging  fires.  Not  even  five 
tractors,  moving  abreast  to  plow  the  fire  lanes,  could  halt  their  advance. 

The  Dierks  Lumber  Company,  in  an  effort  to  promote  better  fire 
protection  on  its  lands  bought  17  radios,  one  fixed  and  16  mobile  sets,  and 
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donated  them  to  the  Commission's  Unit  in  the  Dierks  area.  The  equipment 
worked  very  well  for  about  ten  years  and  constituted  one  of  the  first  State 
Forestry  two-way  radio  installations  in  the  South.  If  it  had  been  available 
just  a  year  earlier,  this  system  would  have  helped  curtail  the  disastrous  fire 
losses    of    1943. 

In  1945,  Governor  Ben  Laney,  determined  to  cut  State  Government 
costs,  proposed  the  consolidation  of  various  state  conservation  agencies  into 
one  Resources  and  Development  Commission.  The  new  organization  was  to 
include  the  State  Forestry  Commission  as  one  of  its  Divisions.  By  the  time 
the  bill  came  up  for  a  vote,  State  Forestry  had  many  friends  throughout  the 
State  who  feared  the  diversion  of  forestry  funds  to  other  departments.  The 
bill  passed,  but  not  before  an  amendment  was  inserted  which  guaranteed 
the  new  Division  of  Forestry  sole  use  of  its  former  income. 

Despite  this  victory,  however,  the  Governor  and  the  legislature  decided 
to  "detour"  the  income  from  the  severance  tax  to  the  General  Revenue  Fund 
and,  until  1953  when  this  action  was  reversed,  the  Division  of  Forestry 
depended  solely  upon  legislative  appropriations  for  its  money. 

At  the  end  of  1945,  there  were  in  the  field  some  218  full-time  employees 
of  the  Division  assigned  to  fire  control  and  eleven  million  acres  of  forest  land 
was  under  their  protection.  Appropriations  were  increased  to  $85,000  for  the 
fiscal  years  1945-56  and  1946-47,  and  this  money,  in  addition  to  the  income 
from  the  voluntary  two  cents  per  acre  pledged  by  the  large  landowners  and 
the  money  from  the  federal  government  under  the  Clark-McCary  Act, 
financed  the  Division's  work. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  funds  for  forestry 
for  the  two-year  period  1947-49,  the  friends  of  forestry  were  worried  about 
these  "economy"  drives  and  what  it  would  do  to  any  already  under-financed 
program.  Representative  Oliver  Williams,  of  Sheridan,  and  others,  came 
well  prepared.  They  paraded  witnesses  before  the  House  to  testify  concern- 
ing the  overworked  and  underpaid  Rangers  and  Towermen.  One  old 
preacher  from  Pike  County  was  especially  dramatic  in  his  heart-rending 
descriptions  of  poor  foresters  returning,  burned  and  blistered,  after  hours  of 
fighting   fires   without   relief. 

As  the  fever  of  concern  spread  through  the  House,  Williams  would  make 
frequent  trips  out  into  the  hall  where  Fred  Lang  sat  waiting. 

"How  much  would  it  cost  if  we  gave  all  those  Rangers  a  $15  raise?"  he 
would  ask.  Quickly,  Lang  would  figure  the  amount  on  the  back  of  an  en- 
velope and  Williams  would  hurry  back  inside.  Within  a  few  minutes  he'd 
return.  "How  many  Towermen  you  got?"  Lang  would  tell  him,  and  together 
they'd  decide  on  a  reasonable  increase  in  pay  for  these  neglected  individ- 
uals. Then  Williams  and  his  supporters  began  making  their  pitch  for  badly 
needed  towers  and  new  tractors,  and  legislators,  thoroughly  captivated, 
shouted  their  approval. 

By  the  time  the  Governor's  legislative  secretary  came  in  and  frantically 
passed  the  word  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  "turn  off  the  juice,"  the 
appropriation  had  jumped  to  $525,870  per  year.  This  was  a  tremendous 
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increase  over  the  previous  biennium  and  permitted  a  great  expansion  of 
activities,  better  pay,  and  more  aggressive  programs  of  fire  prevention. 
What's  more,  appropriations  for  successive  years  stayed  pretty  much  the 
same. 

In  1947,  the  Legislature  passed  two  acts  which  stimulated  progress  in 
State  Forestry.  One  authorized  the  Division  of  Forestry  and  Parks  to 
conduct  management  service  for  small  landowners  and  to  charge  up  to  5  per 
cent  of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  forest  products  market  for  removal  and 
sale. 

Tht  second  was  introduced  by  Senator  George  Freeman,  of  Ozark;  a 
technically  trained  forester.  It  permitted  the  Division  to  develop  state 
forests  on  lands  acquired  by  gift,  purchase,  or  exchange.  No  funds  were 
provided  for  purchases  under  this  Act,  but  the  authority  and  machinery  for 
future  acquisition  was  there.  This  was  most  advantageously  used  in  1957 
when  the  Commission  acquired  land  northwest  of  Camden  to  establish  the 
first    State    Forest. 

It  took  wild  fire  to  prompt  the  legislature  into  renewed  concern  for 
Arkansas    forestry. 

Except  for  scattered  showers,  the  last  of  the  Spring  rains  in  1952  was 
recorded  on  May  26.  From  that  time  until  the  middle  of  November,  the  land 
lay  dry.  When  the  fires  began,  they  were  killers  from  the  start,  completely 
consuming  anything  in  their  path.  High  winds  that  seemed  never  to  quit 
blowing,  day  or  night,  whipped  them  into  a  fury.  Near  Warren,  over  12,000 
acres  of  forests  were  completely  decimated  in  less  than  24  hours.  From 
Stephens  to  Chidester,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  the  forest  was  in  flames.  When 
it  appeared  that  a  blaze  would  be  brought  under  control,  a  small  flame 
would  lick  the  base  of  a  sawtimber-sized  pine  and  the  whole  tree  would 
explode  like  a  Roman  candle.  In  Columbia  and  Lafayette  counties  and  in 
the  area  around  Dierks,  the  destruction  was  almost  as  great,  as  giant  billows 
of  flame  leaped  from  the  tree  tops  and  boiled  across  the  puny  fire  lanes. 

No  other  disaster  had  so  clearly  pointed  up  the  need  for  state-industry 
cooperation  in  fire  fighting.  Without  the  volunteer  help  of  many  industries, 
the  Divisions'  forces  would  have  been  dwarfed  by  the  size  of  the  task.  For 
weeks,  fire  fighting  crews  from  companies  such  as  Metropolitan  Paper  were 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Division's  Regional  Office  in  Camden.  From  here  they 
were  dispatched  to  the  areas  needing  them  most  urgently.  They  fought  fires 
wherever  they  occurred,  side  by  side  with  the  Rangers  and  without  a 
thought  of  who  owned  the  land.  When  the  fires  were  finally  brought  under 
control  in  November,  over  150,000  acres  of  fine  timber  lay  smouldering  in 
complete  ruin.  But,  it  could  have  been  more;  much  more. 

The  whole  disaster  made  such  an  imprint  on  general  opinion  that  there 
was  renewed  interest  in  establishing  an  independent  Forestry  Commission 
once  again. 

Those  who  had  suffered  from  or  witnessed  the  disastrous  fires  were  vocal 
about  it.  In  addition,  there  were  many  who  believed  the  forestry  program 
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should  be  further  strengthened  financially.  The  most  logical  way  to  provide 
the  funds,  however,  was  to  increase  the  severance  tax  and  return  its  income 
to  the  Commission,  and  there  was  little  support  for  that  course. 

When  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  to  increase  the  severance 
tax  five  times  across  the  board,  but  give  the  money  to  the  schools,  those 
whose  interests  lay  with  forestry  were  forced  to  fight  for  a  compromise  bill. 
The  increase  in  taxes,  which  made  most  of  them  flinch,  was  still  included, 
but  their  new  bill  at  least  kept  the  income  for  forestry.  The  bill  passed.  The 
Forestry  Commission  was  returned  to  its  former  autonomous  standing,  but 
with  the  added  responsibility  for  parks. 

There  was  a  tacit  agreement  by  the  Commission  that  state-wide  fire 
protection  would  be  instituted.  Charlie  Gillett's  dream  had  reappeared,  and 
this  time  it  stuck.  The  act  also  authorized  research  in  forestry  and  gave  the 
Commission  the  right  of  eminent  domain  in  land  acquisition  matters. 
Additional  funds  were  also  provided.  For  every  three  dollars  of  severance 
tax  collected,  one  dollar  of  general  revenue  was  allotted  up  to  $250,000  a 
year. 

A  later  Act,  passed  in  1955,  separated  Parks  from  Forestry,  but  otherwise 
left  the  Commission  unchanged. 

Thus,  Forestry  was  organizationally  back  where  it  was  in  1944,  but  with 
added  powers  and  expanded  operations.  One  thing,  alone,  had  remained 
unchanged  through  it  all;  the  policies  first  established  by  Charlie  Gillett  in 
1933    still    applied. 


PART  VIII:  MULTIPLE  USE 

CHAPTER  74 

Wisconsin:  Forty-five  Years  Too  Soon 


GifFord  Pinchot  bequeathed  to  American  forestry  two  contradictory 
legacies.  In  his  innate  drive  for  "practicality"  he  placed  primary  emphasis 
upon  raising  trees  as  a  crop.  With  his  penchant  for  emphasizing  his 
differences  with  the  old  19th  Century  "forestry  advocates"  he  talked  up 
board-foot  forestry  while  deprecating  their  concern  with  the  total  role  of 
forests  in  preserving  the  human  environment. 

Yet,  this  was  far  from  the  actual  view  he  held.  When  he  first  thought  of 
the  application  of  the  term  "conservation"  to  the  management  of  natural 
resources  his  vision  was  not  too  different  from  that  of  George  Perkins  Marsh 
or  any  of  the  other  early  advocates. 

Riding  in  Washington's  Rock  Creek  Park,  he  thought  to  himself  .  .  . 
"There  is  a  unity  in  this  complication— the  relation  of  one  resource  to  another 
is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  Here  are  no  longer  a  lot  of  different, 
independent,  and  often  antagonistic  questions,  each  on  its  own  separate 
little  island,  as  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking.  In  place  of  them  here 
was  one  single  question  with  many  parts.  Seen  in  this  new  light,  all  these 
separate  questions  fitted  into  and  made  up  the  one  great  central  problem  of 
the  use  of  the  earth  for  the  good  of  man." 

That  idea:  the  notion  of  managing  resources  in  full  recognition  of  the 
relationship  of  one  resource  to  another  and  all  of  them  to  the  needs  of  man 
has  been  steadily  developed  over  the  last  30  years  and  is  still  in  the  throes  of 
further  elaboration.  On  America's  forest  lands  it  has  become  embodied  in 
the  "multiple  use"  philosophy  of  management.  In  still  broader  terms  it  is 
being  broadened  into  an  "ecological  approach"  to  the  problems  posed  by 
urbanized,  industrialized  man  in  the  natural  world. 

Man,  through  sheer  numbers  and  technology,  has  altered  the  face  of  the 
planet.  He  now  finds  it  necessary  to  manage  himself  and  his  natural 
depredation  if  he  is  to   survive. 

Multiple  use  requires  an  assessment  of  the  specific  functions  of  piece  of 
land  in  the  total  environment  and  economy  of  an  area  and  managing  it  with 
those  functions  in  view.  This  is  not  an  easy  task,  for  on  the  surface,  there  are 
inherent  contradictions  between  one  kind  of  resource  use  and  another. 

Today  multiple  use  management  is  still  the  subject  of  some  dispute,  but 
in  Pinchot's  day  it  could  be  dynamite. 
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Take  the  case  of  Wisconsin's  first  State  Forester,  E.  M.  Griffith,  as  an 
example. 

When  Griffith  started  his  work  in  1904,  fresh  from  working  with  Pinchot 
in  the  fledgling  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  he  was  full  of  energy,  single-minded  in 
his  devotion  to  forestry,  an  able  and  energetic  propagandizer,  and  a  tireless 
speaker  and  writer.  One  of  his  critics  perhaps  caught  something  of  Griffith's 
character  when  he  remarked  that  he  was  all  sail  and  no  anchor  when  it 
came  to  forestry,  and  sometimes  he  seemed  unwilling  to  take  sufficient 
account  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  the  forest  communities.  But  there 
was  no  doubt  about  his  sincerity,  his  honesty  and  his  integrity.  Even  his 
enemies  conceded  that  he  worked  devotedly,  unselfishly,  ceaselessly. 

Griffith's  term  of  eleven  years  as  State  Forester  was  marked  by  a  rapid 
expansion  of  state  forests  under  favorable  legislation  and  backed  by  an  able 
nonpolitical   forestry    commission. 

Griffith  devoted  much  time  and  energy  to  getting  laws  and  funds  with 
which  to  place  in  operation  an  adequate  fire  patrol  and  fire  fighting  system. 
In  this  work  he  sought  the  cooperation  of  timberland  owners,  settlers,  and 
railroads  whose  spark-throwing  locomotives  were  often  the  arsonists  of  the 
north  woods.  He  launched  a  reforestation  program  and  established  the  first 
state  nursery  at  Trout  Lake  to  provide  young  trees  for  reforestation  of  state 
and  private  lands.  He  urged  development  of  farm  woodlots  and  was 
instrumental  in  getting  a  woodlot  tax  exemption  law  passed  in  1907.  He 
encouraged  the  preparation  of  a  detailed  study  of  forest  taxation  which 
recommended  the  formulation  by  the  state  of  a  severance  tax  for  timber 
lands  in  place  of  the  annual  property  tax  which  by  1907  had  induced  more 
rapid  cutting  of  timber.  He  even  urged  establishment  of  community  forests, 
but  in  this  he  was  less  whole-hearted  than  in  other  projects. 

Each  year  Griffith  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  forestry  at  the  State 
University  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  work  of  Griffith  and  his 
associates  was  of  much  significance  in  the  decision  of  federal  authorities  to 
locate  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  Madison  in  1909. 

The  blueprint  Griffith  drafted  in  forestry  and  resource  management  is 
the  one  in  use  in  Wisconsin  at  the  present  time.  There  has  been  little  new 
thinking  in  the  past  45  years  in  forestry  that  goes  beyond  his  broad 
philosophy  of  land  use  for  northern  Wisconsin.  In  1906  and  1907,  among 
other  things,  he  discussed  forest  preserves  and  state  forests,  watershed 
control,  forest  fire  prevention  and  suppression,  timber  trespass  in  state  lands, 
state  parks,  reforestation,  forestry  for  corporations,  forestry  for  the  individu- 
al,   and   farm    woodlands. 

In  1908  and  1909,  he  recommended  a  state  forest  policy,  tax  exemption 
and  tax  delinquency.  In  1909,  Griffith  recommended  a  state  tax  of  two- 
tenths  of  one  mill  for  forestry.  That  recommendation  became  a  reality  in 
1927  and  is  presently  financing  the  forestry  program  of  Wisconsin. 

It  has  taken  nearly  fifty  years  to  set  in  motion  the  plans  and  dreams  of 
this  man  who  was  imported  from  the  East  to  be  the  first  State  Forester.  His 
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actions  to  promote  forestry  in  Northern  Wisconsin  were  vehemently  at- 
tacked, both  by  honest  people  and  knaves.  He  was  accused  of  attempting  to 
kill  the  agricultural  progress  of  the  cut-over  country,  which  at  that  time  was 
its    manifest    destiny. 

In  1910,  after  the  voters  of  the  state  approved  purchase  of  the  cut-over 
and  abandoned  lands  left  by  the  loggers,  Griffith  had  proceeded  to  acquire 
tracts  for  state  forests  as  rapidly  as  funds  would  permit. 

But  the  land  and  colonization  companies,  who  wanted  to  sell  cut-over 
lands  to  settlers,  and  the  local  units  of  government  who  were  losing  lands 
from  their  tax  base,  began  to  oppose  the  program.  This  opposition  soon 
extended  to  fire  control  as  well.  Forest  fire  control  and  forest  planting  were 
derided  and  belittled  as  useless  and  impossible.  Griffith's  hopes  that  the 
forestry  program  would  help  to  build  a  highly  profitable  recreation  industry 
were  answered  with  the  charge  that  he  was  trying  to  prevent  poor  settlers 
from  developing  farms  in  order  to  make  the  state  a  playground  for  rich 
people    from    Chicago. 

His  vision  of  a  general  land  use  plan  for  the  formerly  forested  areas  was 
decried. 

Questions  on  the  legality  of  land  purchase  contracts  led  to  refusal  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  pass  vouchers  for  payment  on  land  contracts. 

A  decision  by  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  in  1915  declared  the 
forestry  amendment  of  1910  improperly  adopted  and  void,  the  land  pur- 
chase contracts  in  conflict  with  the  constitutional  limitation  against  incurring 
indebtedness,  and  the  administration  of  trust  fund  grant  lands  by  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry  an  illegal  invasion  by  the  legislature  of  the  trusteeship  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Lands,  a  constitutional  body.  The  money  had 
to  be  repaid  and  the  land  acquisition  program  came  to  a  halt. 

On  April  18,  1915,  the  forest  lands  were  in  effect  mortgaged  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Lands.  Only  Federal  and  Weyerhaeuser  grant 
lands  which  would  revert  to  the  grantor  if  not  used  for  forestry  and  the 
forest  protection  program  remained  after  this  legal  disaster. 

By  act  of  the  1915  legislature  the  activities  of  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry,  the  State  Park  Board,  the  Fish  Commission  and  the  State  Game 
Warden  were  combined  under  a  new  three-man  state  Conservation  Com- 
mission. Griffith,  who  had  supported  such  action  and  who  had  been  offered 
appointment  as  the  forestry  member  by  Governor  Philip,  left  the  state 
embittered.  He  dropped  out  of  sight  and  out  of  forestry  forever,  another 
victim  of  the  fight  over  land  and  resources. 

F.  B.  Moody,  former  Assistant  State  Forester  who  had  for  several  years 
been  on  the  forestry  faculty  at  Cornell  University,  returned  to  Wisconsin  as 
the  forestry  member  of  the  Commission.  Under  his  direction  a  protection 
plan  was  prepared  for  the  former  forest  reserve  areas.  Districts  totaling 
1,700,000  acres  and  ranging  in  size  from  60,000  to  138,000  acres  were  set  up, 
each  with  a  ranger  or  federal  patrolman  in  charge. 

During  dry  times  four  primary  lookout  towers  were  manned  and  patrol 
maintained  along  railroads  and  in  the  vicinity  of  settlements  and  resorts.  In 
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addition,  four  auxiliary  towers  were  provided  for  emergency  use,  and  the 
Indian  Service  cooperated  by  providing  a  lookout  on  the  adjoining  Lac  du 
Flambeau  Indian  Reservation.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  and 
C.  H.  Ferry  Estate  also  financed  patrolmen  under  state  supervision  to 
protect  their  property.  In  addition,  the  foremen  and  camp  superintendents 
of  six  large  lumber  companies  operating  in  the  area  were  appointed  special 
fire  wardens;  the  companies,  in  turn,  agreeing  to  furnish  men  when  called 
on  to  fight  fires  on  or  adjoining  their  lands.  In  an  emergency  town  fire 
wardens  and  local  residents  could  also  be  called  on  to  fight  fires,  in  which 
case  they  were  paid  by  the  county  and  half  of  the  cost  charged  to  the  state. 
The  $500  limit  on  county  expenditures,  however,  restricted  their  use. 

In  1923,  the  Conservation  Commission  was  reorganized  under  a  single 
conservation  commissioner,  Elmer  S.  Hall.  Harrington,  however,  continued 
in  charge  of  fire  control  as  superintendent  of  forests  and  parks. 

During  all  this  uncertainty  as  to  responsibility  for  fire  suppression  bills 
continued  to  handicap  protection  efforts.  If  fire  fighters  were  hired  by  the 
state  ranger,  the  state  was  morally  obligated  to  pay  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  ordered  out  by  the  town  fire  wardens,  the  towns  had  to  foot  the  bill. 
Many  of  the  towns,  however,  were  poor  and  could  not  or  would  not  pay  for 
fire  fighting.  Meanwhile,  joint  resolutions  for  a  Constitutional  Amendment  to 
authorize  direct  state  participation  in  a  forestry  program  were  introduced  in 
and  approved  by  the  Wisconsin  legislature.  At  the  general  election  in  1924, 
the  people  of  the  state,  by  referendum  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one, 
adopted  the  second  forestry  amendment  to  the  state  constitution.  It 
provided  that  the  state  could  appropriate  money  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring,  preserving  and  developing  the  forests  of  the  state.  It  further 
provided  that  the  amount  appropriated  in  any  one  year  could  not  exceed 
two-tenths  of  one  mill  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  state  as  determined  by 
the  last  preceding  assessment.  Within  a  two-year  period,  in  a  clarifying 
action  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the  sufficiency  of  this  amendment  was 
argued.  The  court  by  unanimous  decision  approved  its  validity,  and  for  the 
first  time  forestry  work  in  the  state  was  backed  by  full  legal  authority. 

A  rising  interest  in  forestry  possibilities,  as  the  land-for-f arming  move- 
ment began  to  fail,  caused  the  legislature  during  the  1925  session  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  forest  protection  districts  beyond  the  general 
limits  of  the  state-owned  land  areas,  and  a  special  appropriation  of  $25,000 
annually  for  two  years  was  approved. 

When  the  1927  session  of  the  legislature  convened,  the  time  had  arrived 
for  a  complete  revision  of  the  forest  protection  laws.  This  revision  drew  on 
the  experiences  of  other  states  as  well  as  those  of  Wisconsin.  The  revision 
specifically  placed  the  responsibility  for  all  fire  prevention,  detection  and 
control  in  the  Conservation  Commission  to  be  exercised  through  duly 
authorized  forest  protection  districts.  It  removed  the  town  chairmen  in  such 
districts  as  ex  officio  town  fire  wardens.  It  provided  for  a  burning  permit 
regulation  and  authorized  the  payment  of  fire  fighters  with  equal  cost- 
sharing  between  the  state  and  the  county.  It  permitted  the  police  power 
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of  the  state  to  protect  the  lands  and  interests  of  the  citizenry  irrespec- 
tive of  type  or  extent  of  ownershi  p  from  uncontrolled  fire  in  districts 
especially  established  for  such  purposes.  On  all  lands  in  the  state  outside  of 
such  districts  the  old  town  chairman  laws  remained  in  force.  Thus,  the 
entire  state  was  provided  for,  but  the  large  forestry  areas  of  the  state  were 
to  receive  a  new  and  more  specialized  attention.  It  was  a  bold  thrust 
forward  and  an  assumption  of  responsibility  by  the  commission  at  a  time 
when  there  was  more  confusion  than  order  in  land  and  forestry  matters. 

Along  with  the  reorganization  of  the  forest  protection  effort,  the  legisla- 
ture of  1927  changed  the  commission.  The  paid  commissioner  was  replaced 
by  a  six-man  citizen  commission.  C.  L.  Harrington  was  retained  as  superin- 
tendent of  forests  and  parks,  in  immediate  charge  of  fire  control  as  well  as 
all  other  state  forestry  and  park  activities. 

Under  these  revisions  11  forest  protection  districts  covering  about  13  and 
a  half  million  acres  were  set  up.  During  1927  the  work  of  improving  the 
equipment  and  facilities  moved  ahead  rapidly.  By  the  end  of  that  year  a 
total  of  54  lookout  towers  had  been  erected,  400  miles  of  telephone  lines  had 
been  constructed  and  each  district  was  equipped  with  a  power  pumper,  a 
water  tank,  hose,  fire  fighting  tools,  one  or  more  trucks,  and  a  number  of 
buildings  were  constructed  or  otherwise  made  available  for  ranger  head- 
quarters. But  of  equal  significance  was  the  provision  that  fire  fighters  would 
be  promptly  paid  by  the  state  when  ordered  out  to  fight  fire  by  the  forest 
rangers.  The  old  confusions  of  responsibilities  began  to  disappear. 

The  first  work  in  farm  forestry  extension  was  started  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  in  January  of  1925.  F.  G.  Wilson  was  selected  to  initiate  the 
program  and  was  the  first  extension  forester  in  Wisconsin. 

Also  in  1925  the  Federal  Government  was  authorized  by  the  legislature 
to  establish  National  Forests  in  Wisconsin,  but  to  the  standard  act  were 
added  two  restrictions:  a  limit  was  placed  on  the  acreage  the  Federal 
Government  might  acquire,  and  the  boundaries  of  Federal  purchase  areas 
require  state  approval.  The  first  authorization  set  a  limit  of  500,000  acres, 
but  this  was  subsequently  increased  to  1,000,000  and  finally  to  2,000,000 
acres. 

Previously,  the  state  had  given  approval  on  seven  seperate  purchase 
units  requested  by  the  Forest  Service.  When  that  agency  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  fire  control,  it  became  apparent  that  forest  protection  in  the  north 
was  unnecessarily  complicated.  About  this  time  state  authorization  for  Fed- 
eral purchase  was  increased  to  two  million  acres;  so  Wilson  drew  more 
logica  lboundaries  for  the  larger  permissible  area,  secured  the  formal  state 
approvals  and  forwarded  them  to  the  regional  forester.  The  Nicolet  National 
Forest  became  one  large  unit.  Thereafter,  the  state  conveyed  to  the  Forest 
Service  the  lookout  towers  it  had  erected. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC),  which  came  into  being  in 
1933,  greatly  stimulated  forestry  work.  Fourteen  camps  of  approximately 
200  men  each  were  established  within  the  state  protection  districts  and  24 
others  on  the  national  forests  and  Indian  reservations.  For  the  first  time  an 
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adequate  fire  suppression  force  was  readily  available,  and  the  completion  of 
essential  improvements  made  possible. 

An  engineer,  L.  W.  Lembcke,  joined  the  undertaking  in  the  summer  of 
1931.  He  designed  modern  facilities  to  replace  the  old  equipment.  The  first 
need  was  to  rebuild  the  lookout  towers  to  adequate  safety  standards  and 
design  a  standard  tower.  These  have  now  replaced  all  of  the  former 
modified  windmill  towers.  As  a  more  adequate  forest  protection  staff  was 
built  up,  Lembcke  designed  and  built  numerous  ranger  stations  and  also  an 
airplane  hanger  for  the  state  forest  service  aircraft.  His  major  contribution, 
however,  was  the  design  and  construction  of  firefighting  equipment:  the 
double  moldboard  fire-line  plow  with  rolling  coulter,  the  tilting  platform 
trailer  for  the  transportation  of  plows  and  tractors,  the  heavy-duty  centrifu- 
gal pumpertrailer,  and  a  standard  trailer  hitch  for  department  cars  and 
trucks.  These  and  numerous  other  devices  initiated  the  modern  era  of 
mechanical    fire    control. 

The  "farm-it-all"  boom  had  broken  by  1925  and  many  landowners  were 
no  longer  paying  taxes  on  cut-over  lands,  which  increased  the  burden  on  the 
remaining  landowners,  many  of  whom  were  in  turn  forced  to  let  their  lands 
go  tax  delinquent.  On  the  plea  that  the  increasing  tax  burden  was  the  chief 
problem  of  settlers  in  the  cut-over  counties.  Wilson,  the  extension  forester, 
was  able  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  this  region.  A  study  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture  revealed  that  by  1927  the  taxes  were  unpaid  for  one  or  more 
years  on  two  and  a  half  million  acres  in  17  northern  counties.  Some  of  these 
lands  were  already  deedable  to  the  counties,  for  under  Wisconsin  law  the 
levy  of  the  other  taxing  units  must  be  paid  in  full,  and  in  many  rural  towns 
the  county  received  only  unsaleable  tax  certificates. 

In  the  spring  of  1927  the  voters  approved  an  amendment  to  the  uniform 
tax  clause  of  the  state  constitution  permitting  a  special  method  of  taxing 
forest  property  and  the  legislature  promptly  enacted  the  Forest  Crop  Law, 
which  distinguishes  between  the  land  as  capital  and  the  timber  as  income. 
Lands  entered  under  this  law  pay  an  annual  tax  of  ten  cents  per  acre,  while 
the  timber  pays  a  ten  per  cent  tax  on  the  stumpage  value  when  it  is  cut  and 
the  income  is  realized.  With  better  legislation  provided  both  for  fire  control 
and  forest  taxation,  the  two  great  obstacles  to  private  forestry  were 
removed.  Actually,  industrial  forestry  began  the  preceding  year  when  the 
Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company  employed  F.  G.  Kilp  to  set  out  its  first 
plantations  with  purchased  stock  and  to  establish  a  forest  nursery.  The 
Goodman  Lumber  Company  initiated  selection  cutting  for  sustained  yield 
on  its  holdings  of  northern  hardwoods.  Both  entered  lands  under  the  Forest 
Crop  Law,  and  so  did  other  owners,  but  the  wave  of  tax  delinquency 
continued  to  submerge  the  cut-over  counties.  Impressed  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  and  realizing  that  a  new  public  domain  was  developing  by 
tax  delinquency,  the  legislature  authorized  county  boards  to  use  tax-deed 
lands  to  create  county  forests  if  approved  by  referendum  vote  by  the 
people.  Best  of  all,  an  interim  committee  on  forestry  and  public  lands  was 
appointed. 
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Meanwhile,  Wilson  continued  to  meet  with  county  boards  or  their 
finance  committees,  pointing  out  that  they  were  being  criticized  for  exces- 
sive tax  levies,  though  they  themselves  were  aware  that  high  rates  were  set 
only  because  much  of  the  county  levy  would  never  reach  the  county 
treasury.  To  protect  the  county  they  must  order  that  tax  deeds  be  taken. 
Only  their  inaction  was  permitting  the  state,  school  districts  and  towns  to 
levy  taxes  on  what  was  virtually  county  property.  In  January  of  1928,  the 
Marinette  County  Board  requested  the  help  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in 
a  survey  of  its  land  problems.  The  field  work  and  mapping  were  done  by 
Wilson,  W.  A.  Rowlands,  and  C.  B.  Drewry,  the  county  agricultural  agent. 
Most  convincing  were  the  maps  showing  tax  delinquent  lands  and  aban- 
doned farms.  The  report,  "Making  the  Most  of  Marinette  County  Lands," 
was  the  first  of  a  series  covering  northern  counties. 

The  interim  committee,  after  considerable  study  of  the  work  in  other 
states,  realized  that  Wisconsin  had  a  special  problem  because  of  the 
enormous  acreage  reverting  to  the  counties  by  tax  deed.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Raphael  Zon,  then  director  of  the  Lake  States  Forest  Experiment  Station, 
Wilson  was  requested  to  meet  with  the  committee.  His  recommendations 
led  to  enactment  by  the  1929  legislature  of  laws  enabling  the  counties  to 
meet  the  acute  economic  situation  which  confronted  them: 

1.  County  tax  deed  procedure  was  expedited. 

2.  Counties  were  exempted  from  paying  the  ten  cents  per  acre  required 
of  private  owners  under  the  Forest  Crop  Law. 

3.  Sale  or  exchange   of  lands  to   improve  blocking   of   county,   state 
national  forests  was   approved. 

4.  Counties   were   empowered   to   zone   for   agriculture,   forestry    and 
recreation. 

Another  act  authorized  cities,  villages,  towns  and  school  districts  to 
acquire  and  manage  forests.  Actually,  school  forests  had  been  dedicated  at 
Crandon  and  Laona  on  April  26,  1928,  the  first  in  the  nation. 

In  1930,  38,837  acres  were  entered  under  the  Forest  Crop  Law  by 
Langlade,  Marinette,  Rusk,  and  Washburn  Counties,  but  their  applications 
had  been  filed  before  the  economic  depression  struck  the  nation  in  late 
1929,  after  which  tax  delinquency  and  taking  of  deeds  by  counties  were 
accelerated.  Because  tax  deed  lands  represented  uncollected  taxes,  the 
counties  could  not  finance  a  forestry  program  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the    Forest    Crop    Law. 

Land-use  problems  in  the  "cut-over"  counties  were  not  entirely  solved  by 
establishing  forests.  Though  the  advancing  frontier  of  agricultural  expansion 
was  checked,  there  remained  many  cases  of  isolated  settlers  with  excessive 
costs  per  family  for  roads  and  schools.  One  such  case  in  Oneida  County  in 
the  fall  of  1932  led  to  a  request  that  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Director  of  the  Conservation  Department  provide  assistance  in 
drafting  a  county  zoning  ordiance.  Guided  by  help  from  the  office  of  the 
attorney  general,  W.  A.  Rowlands  and  F.  G.  Wilson  compiled  the  map 
showing  land-use  districts  and  conducted  hearings.  The  first  rural  zoning 
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ordinance  in  the  United  States  restricting  land-use  to  forestry  and  recreation 
was  enacted  by  the  Oneida  County  board  on  May  16,  1933.  The  movement 
spread  rapidly  until  25  counties  had  closed  5,000,000  acres  to  agricultural 
use. 

While  scattered  settlement  had  been  checked,  the  plight  of  those  who 
remained  required  action.  While  the  efforts  at  resettlement,  especially  the 
Federal  project  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  near  Drummond,  were 
not  effective;  many  cases  of  land  exchange  sponsored  by  counties  were 
helpful.  The  gains  to  forestry  from  zoning  and  removal  of  settlers  were: 
blocking  of  public  forests,  reduction  of  hazard  from  land  clearing  fires,  and 
fewer  cases  of  unlawful  cutting  of  timber.  Industrial  forestry,  which  began 
in  1926,  expanded  rapidly  as  the  two  traditional  obstacles  to  private 
forestry— fire  and  taxes— were  reduced.  On  February  8,  1944,  the  Conserva- 
tion Commission  authorized  recognition  of  Certified  Industrial  Fores-ts, 
where  wood-using  industries  were  applying  satisfactory  practices. 

A  forest  inventory,  covering  32  northern  and  central  counties,  was 
initiated  following  a  recommendation  of  the  Forestry  Advisory  Committee 
of  1949,  under  which  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  was  to  be  contributed  by  the 
counties  to  be  covered,  30  per  cent  by  the  wood-using  industries,  with  the 
remainder  to  be  borne  by  the  state.  The  cost  of  aerial  photography  was 
shared  by  the  Federal  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  which  let 
the  contracts.  The  project  was  fully  activated  in  July  of  1950,  but  has  been 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  photography.  The  Lakes  States  Forest  Experiment 
Station  helped  on  technical  phases  and  the  inventory  of  the  two  National 
Forests  is  the  task  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

The  first  two  farm  foresters  were  appointed  in  1946,  and  the  work  was 
expanded  as  the  forestry  staff  increased.  The  first  forest  entomologist  was 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  cooperative  forestry  division  in  July  of  1950,  and 
two  more  in  1952.  Insecticide  mixers  and  supplies  of  chemicals  are  now 
stationed  at  several  points  and  contracts  for  spraying  can  be  let  without 
delay.  Most  of  the  work  in  recent  years  has  been  to  control  various 
defoliators    of    conifers. 

The  state  forests  first  began  to  take  shape  in  1931.  Since  that  time  the 
Conservation  Commission  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  four  such 
areas  in  the  northern  counties:  Northern  Highland  State  Forest  in  Vilas 
Count,  Brule  River  State  Forest  in  Douglas  County,  American  Legion  State 
Forest  in  Oneida  county,  and  Flambeau  River  State  Forest  in  Sawyer 
County.  Land  for  the  Kettle  Moraine  State  Forest  in  southeastern  Wisconsin 
was  first  purchased  in  1936,  and  Point  Beach  State  Forest  on  Lake  Michigan 
in  Manitowoc  County  and  Council  Grounds  State  Forest  in  Lincoln  County 
were    added    in    1938. 

For  the  most  part,  the  lands  incorporated  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
state  forest  units  were  cut-over  from  25  to  50  years  ago.  With  approximately 
twenty  years  of  satisfactory  fire  control,  many  acres  have  regrown  to  a 
thrifty  second-growth  stand  now  reaching  commercial  size. 

State  lands  under  forest  management  now  total  about  365,000  acres. 
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When  Griffith  was  State  Forester  early  in  the  century,  he  worked  on  a 
budget  of  $3,000.  The  private  forest  landowners  wanted  nothing  so  much  as 
to  cut  out  and  get  out.  There  was  no  protection  against  fire  except  what  a 
man  furnished  himself.  The  accepted  belief  was  that  all  lands  in  the  state 
were  destined  for  farming  of  one  kind  or  another  and  great  efforts  were 
made  to  improve  land  clearing  machinery  and  methods  and  to  promote 
settlement. 

Today,  the  attitudes  are  practically  all  topsy-turvey.  Wisconsin  has  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  extensive  conservation  programs  in  the  county. 

The  budget  for  forestry  amounts  to  well  over  5  million  dollars;  several 
hundred  trained  and  experienced  personnel  staff  the  permanent  force  in 
office  and  field;  the  interest  in  forestry  in  the  state  is  widespread  as 
protection  and  land  management  policies  make  headway.  The  demands  of 
landholders  in  tree  planting  is  greater  than  the  available  tree  supply.  The 
development  of  timber  growth  on  lands  held  by  the  wood-using  industries  is 
extensive  and  expanding.  Cooperative  efforts  between  state  and  federal 
agencies  and  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  forestry  research  and 
application  are  substantial.  The  efforts  of  the  schools  in  teaching  forest 
conservation  and  establishing  school  forests  has  materially  advanced  and 
extension  work  among  farmers  in  promoting  better  forestry  practices  is 
accelerating.  Forestry  is  now  evolving  toward  a  broader  concern  embracing 
more  than  the  heavily  forested  northern  counties. 

To  the  degree  and  to  the  extent  that  the  circumstances  warrant,  the 
lands  of  the  southern,  eastern  and  western  counties  of  the  state  not  best 
suited  for  agriculture  may  also  be  devoted  to  the  growing  of  trees.  While 
this  part  of  the  state  is  primarily  agricultural  in  character,  still  there  are 
millions  of  acres  that  can  produce  their  best  return  only  through  forestry. 
Tree  planting  is  now  widespread  through  this  part  of  the  state,  and  as  the 
acreage  increases  it  is  but  natural  that  demands  and  recommendations  for 
protection  from  fire  and  insect  damage  should  arise.  This  is  exactly  what  is 
happening,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  future  will  witness  a  gradual 
extension  of  the  forestry  program  to  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Griffith's  notions  of  land  use  are  no  longer  radical  at  all.  Wisconsin  is 
leading  the  country  in  bringing  proper  resource  practices  on  to  the  land  by 
determining  what  activities  that  land  will  best  support. 

If  E.  M.  Griffith  is  open  to  criticism  from  his  successors,  it  is  only  that  he 
was   born    about   45   years   too    soon. 


CHAPTER  75 


Minnesota:  Let  the  Silent  Stumps 
Tell  Their  Story 


The  morning  of  Saturday,  October  12,  1918,  was  bright  and  clear.  By 
noon,  however,  there  was  considerable  smoke  in  the  sky  and  the  sun  was  a 
blood-red  ball.  A  great  many  small  fires  had  been  burning  throughout  the 
forest  area.  The  summer  and  fall  had  been  terribly  dry,  and  the  temperature 
was  unusually  high.  All  that  was  needed  was  a  high  wind.  On  October  12  it 
came. 

Before  another  day  dawned  a  hurricane  of  fire  had  wiped  out  the  thriving 
towns  of  Cloquet  and  Moose  Lake  and  the  smaller  villages  and  settlements 
of  Kettle  River,  Lawler,  Adolph,  Munger,  Five  Corners,  Harney,  Grand 
Lake,  Maple  Grove,  Twig,  Barnum,  Matthew,  Atkinson,  French  River, 
Clifton,  Brookston,  Brevator,  Pike  Lake,  Pine  Hill,  Kalevala,  Ronald,  Salo, 
Split  Rick,  Automba,  McGregor  and  Warba,  and  threatened  the  destruction 
of    the    city    of    Duluth. 

The  property  damage  was  in  excess  of  $28,000,000. 

And  438  human  beings— men,  women  and  children— were  burned  to 
death,    or    died    of    suffocation. 

Cloquet  had  been  a  city  with  a  population  of  9,000  people.  The 
devastation  wrought  was  beyond  description.  Practically  every  building  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  residents  owed  their  lives  in  large  measure  to  the 
action  of  Ranger  Percy  Vibert  who  recognized  the  danger  to  the  town  in  the 
early  afternoon.  Through  his  efforts  the  Great  Northern  railroad  brought  in 
and  held  in  readiness  four  long  trains  at  the  depot.  Toward  evening  it  was 
realized  that  the  town  was  doomed  and  the  people  rapidly  boarded  the 
trains.  Several  thousand  escaped  to  Carlton  by  automobile.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  the  trains  were  there,  the  loss  of  life  in  the  little  city  would 
have    reached    an    enormous    figure. 

Ranger  Vibert  had  had  patrols  out  in  various  directions  during  the 
afternoon  with  whom  he  kept  in  contact,  and  when  he  realized  that  the 
town  would  go,  the  fire  siren  sounded  the  alarm  and  all  the  bells  and 
whistles  in  town  gave  warning.  Vibert  went  from  place  to  place  and  ordered 
the  people  to  leave.  They  streamed  to  the  depot  where  the  trains,  composed 
of  flat  cars,  boxcars  and  gondolas,  were  waiting  to  take  them  out  of  the  fire 
area.  Cloquet  burned  to  the  ground  about  7  p.m. 
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In  Duluth  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  sun  was  obscured  by  smoke. 
By  4:30  the  sky  had  become  so  darkened  that  it  was  necessary  to  turn  on  the 
street  lights.  The  fire  had  come  close  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  at 
Woodland.  The  city  fire  department  was  there  holding  the  fire  back  from 
the  suburbs.  By  7:30  p.m.  the  wind  was  very  strong.  That  night  it  rose  to  76 
miles  an  hour.  Duluth  itself  seemed  threatened.  Fires  occurred  at  the 
Canadian  Northern  lumber  docks  and  in  the  Alger  Smith  lumber  yards.  The 
Woodruff  lumber  yards  were  consumed.  The  Duluth  end  of  the  interstate 
bridge  was  wiped  out.  Many  other  fires  occurred.  All  firemen  and  policemen 
in  the  city  were  called  to  duty. 

Early  in  the  evening  the  Home  Guard  and  the  Motor  Corps  were 
mobilized.  Every  automobile  in  the  city  was  impressed  into  service.  All 
speed  limits  were  abolished.  Detachments  of  the  Home  Guard  were  sent  to 
nearby  towns  to  assist  in  rescue  work.  Others  were  detailed  to  secure 
bedding,  cots,  clothing  and  medicine,  which  were  placed  in  the  armory  and 
other  public  buildings  in  readiness  for  the  refugess  which  were  being 
brought  in  by  automobile  and  expected  by  train.  The  Red  Cross  turned  out 
in  full  force  and  did  a  wonderful  job  of  caring  for  the  injured  and  in  making 
the  thousands  of  homeless  and  penniless  refugees  comfortable. 

By  midnight  communication  with  the  outside  by  telephone  and  tele- 
graph was  practically  an  impossibility.  Wild  rumors  were  rampant.  A  town 
would  be  reported  burning  and  in  a  little  while  it  would  be  reported  as  not 
having  been  touched.  But  when  the  refugee  trains  began  to  arrive  at  2  a.m. 
it  was  learned  that  very  few  of  the  reports  were  found  to  be  exaggerated. 
The  hospitals  in  Duluth  and  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Superior,  Wisconsin, 
were  soon  filled  with  the  sick,  injured  and  burned  refugees. 

Altough  nearly  every  automobile  and  truck  had  been  in  service  almost 
continuously  during  the  night,  at  seven  o'clock  Sunday  morning  there  were 
hundreds  of  cars  at  the  Duluth  armory  ready  for  assignment  to  whatever 
needed  to  be  done.  Passenger  cars  were  sent  in  every  direction  to  bring  in 
any  of  the  living  to  be  found  in  the  areas,  and  to  bring  food  and  clothing  to 
others  who  had  found  shelter.  Trucks  picked  up  the  bodies  of  those  who  had 
perished  along  the  roads.  Many  had  attempted  to  escape  in  wagons  and 
were  overtaken  by  the  flames.  A  great  number  of  automobiles  were  also 
destroyed  because  of  the  desperate  speed  at  which  people  attempted  to 
escape  from  the  fire— through  smoke  so  dense  they  could  not  see.  At  curves 
in  the  roads  the  cars  piled  up.  More  than  a  hundred  people  lost  their  lives 
this    way. 

There  was  a  greater  loss  of  life  in  the  area  surrounding  the  town  of 
Moose  Lake  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  fire  area.  The  Moose  Lake 
region  was  put  under  martial  law  and  the  Home  Guard  as  well  as  the 
National  Guard  were  used  for  fire  fighting  in  addition  to  the  rescue  and 
relief  work.  Ranger  P.  W.  Swedberg,  whose  home  and  station  were  in  Moose 
Lake,  was  on  duty  and  other  rangers  were  called  down  from  the  northern 
part   of   the   state   to   render   assistance.    State   Forester    Cox    established 
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headquarters  there  immediately  after  the  fire  and  made  a  tour  of  the  various 
burned  districts. 

Burial  squads  worked  day  and  night  removing  and  interring  the  bodies 
of  the  fire  victims.  Many  were  burned  beyond  recognition  and  these  were 
put  into  rough  board  coffins  and  buried  on  the  spot  in  hastily  dug  pits. 
Although  the  loss  of  life  was  heaviest  near  Moose  Lake,  there  were  many 
instances  of  miraculous  escapes  from  death  as  families  saved  themselves  in 
water  holes,  gravel  pits  filled  with  water,  and  in  Moose  Lake  itself. 

At  first  it  was  believed  that  one  great  fire  caused  all  the  devastation  but 
it  was  found  that  there  were  at  least  six  distinct  strips  burned  over,  each 
without  any  connection  with  the  others.  Because  a  great  many  fires  of 
railroad  origin  had  been  burning  in  the  fire  area,  with  no  heed  being  paid  to 
the  warning  of  the  State  Forest  Service,  and  because  the  railroads  were 
under  government  control  during  these  war  years,  a  large  number  of  claims 
were  made  against  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  been  said  that  inflated 
claims  by  the  unscrupulous  amounted  to  $250,000,000  but  the  settlers  and 
fire  sufferers  received  but  a  small  percentage  of  it. 

A  statement  was  issued  by  State  Forester  Cox  to  the  Associated  Press 
placing  the  blame  squarely  on  the  legislature  because  of  the  wholly 
inadequate  appropriation  for  fire  protection  and  fire  suppression  work. 

Even  this  tragic  demonstration  of  the  need  for  more  funds  for  adequate 
fire  protection  for  Minnesota's  forest  areas  apparently  made  little  impression 
on  the  following  legislature.  Even  the  very  minimum  required  was  not 
appropriated.  In  the  1918  report  of  the  state  forestry  board  it  recommended 
an  appropriation  of  $330,000  as  the  very  least  that  would  be  needed  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  Hinckley,  the  Baudette-Spooner  and  the  Moose 
Lake-Cloquet  disasters.  The  amount  appropriated  by  the  legislature  was 
$85,000— about  one-fourth  of  the  amount  requested. 

Cox  was  dismissed  in  1924  for  his  strong  views,  which  he  never 
concealed,  regarding  management  of  state  lands.  Grover  M.  Conzet,  Assist- 
ant State  Forester,  was  appointed  to  replace  him.  Conzet  had  been  with 
the  forest  service  since  1914.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Minneso- 
ta School  of  Forestry  in  1912  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  forestry  and  in  1913 
obtained  an  M.S.  degree.  His  work  with  the  forest  service  included  forest 
protection  and  fire  suppression  duties  as  well  as  timber  studies  and 
silviculrural  investigations.  Fire  protection  had  been  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  Forestry  work  for  many  years  and  to  Conzet  should  go 
the  credit  for  the  development  of  fire  fighting  equipment,  methods  and 
techniques,  the  perfecting  of  the  fire  protection  laws,  and  the  establishment 
of    state    forests. 

Conzet  designed  and  developed  many  types  of  fire  fighting  equipment, 
including  power  pumps  and  the  so-called  "GMC"  backpack  pump  tank, 
which  is  now  used  all  over  the  country.  The  "peat  nozzle"  used  in  fighting 
peat  fires  in  Minnesota's  vast  peat  areas  was  also  developed  by  him.  The 
familiar  "tepee"  sign  posted  by  the  forest   service   along   highways   and 
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roadsides  for  fire  warnings  was  designed  by  him.  Under  his  supervision  the 
organization  set  up  by  Cox  was  built  up  and  developed  into  a  smoothly 
coordinated  forest  and  fire  protection  agency.  The  forest  laws,  particularly 
as  they  pertain  to  fire  protection,  were  largely  developed  under  Conzet's 
direction  and  stimulus.  With  the  exception  of  new  laws  required  as  the 
scope  of  the  organization  widened,  the  forest  laws  are  those  under  which 
the   Division   of  Forestry   operates   today. 

Fire  protection  problems  and  serious  fire  losses,  together  with  insufficient 
appropriations  continued  to  plague  the  State  Forest  Service.  Serious  fires 
occurred  in  1925  and  1926.  Fire  fighting  vouchers  prepared  in  the  field  for 
the  payment  of  fire  fighters— who  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per 
hour— were  of  such  volume  that  they  were  sent  to  the  St.  Paul  office  in 
cartons  and  even  in  wooden  apple  crates.  In  1925  fire  damage  in  the  amount 
of  over  a  million  dollars  occurred  when  almost  a  third  of  a  million  acres 
were    burned    over. 

A  so-called  "Reorganization  Act"  revamping  State  Government  was 
passed  in  1925.  The  Board  of  Timber  Commissioners,  the  State  Forestry 
Board  and  the  office  of  State  Forester  were  abolished.  The  powers  and 
duties  of  the  State  Forestry  Board  and  the  State  Forester  were  conferred  on 
the  Commissioner  of  Forestry  and  Fire  Prevention,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Conzet  was  retained  as  Commissioner. 

Under  this  act  the  first  Department  of  Conservation,  under  the  control  of 
a  Conservation  Commission,  was  created.  It  consisted  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Forestry  and  Fire  Prevention,  who  was  made  chairman  by  law,  the 
Commissioner  of  Game  and  Fish,  and  the  State  Auditor  as  ex-officio 
Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Timber.  The  State  Auditor  thus  retained 
control  of  state  lands  and  timber.  The  controversy  between  the  forester  and 
the  state  auditor  regarding  the  management  and  ill-advised  sale  of  state 
timber  continued,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  Conzet  made  the 
statement,  which  became  famous,  "Let  the  silent  stumps  tell  their  story." 

The  Department  of  Conservation  under  the  new  act  had  the  care, 
improvement,  supervision,  control,  and  management  of  all  state  parks  and 
state  public  campgrounds,  and  exercised  all  the  rights,  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  the  State  Auditor,  the  Forestry  Board,  and  the  State  Forestei 
insofar  as  they  applied  to  parks,  campgrounds,  and  monument  sites,  as  well 
as  certain  state  lands  withdrawn  from  sale. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  was  also  empowered  to  recommend  to 
the  State  Auditor  the  withdrawal  from  sale  of  such  state  lands  as  the 
majority  of  the  commission  in  its  judgment  found  desirable  for  the  purpose 
of  reforestation  and  timber  reserves  and  preservation  of  water  power  sites 
and  other  public  purposes.  In  spite  of  this  opportunity,  very  little  state  land 
was  acquired  for  state  forests  under  this  act. 

Lumber  companies,  aware  of  the  dire  need  for  fire  prevention  if  they 
wewe  to  continue  in  business,  expended  nearly  $40,000  for  fire  protection 
and  suppression  annually.  Several  companies  assumed  all  protection  work 
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in  certain  areas,  under  the  supervision  of  the  forest  service.  Others  paid 
directly  for  a  definite  number  of  men  who  worked  in  designated  areas. 

Other  cooperators  were  the  Cloquet  Valley  Association,  the  Wales  Forest 
Protective  Association,  the  Koochiching  Patrol  Association,  the  Kabetogama 
Patrol  Association,  the  Nett  Lake  District  Patrol,  and  several  smaller 
organizations.  The  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company  also  provided  its  own 
rangers  and  fire  fighting,  detection,  and  suppression  equipment,  including 
towers    and    telephone    lines. 

In  spite  of  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  protection  organization  and  its 
cooperators,  serious  fires  continued  to  menace  the  forests.  An  unprecedented 
drouth  in  the  early  1930's  increased  the  fire  hazard  and  proved  once  more 
that  the  forest  service  was  still  under-manned  and  its  appropriations  wholly 
inadequate  to  cope  with  the  gigantic  problem  of  preventing  and  suppressing 
fires  on  the  millions  of  acres  of  forest  land.  In  1931  nearly  a  million  acres 
burned  and  another  three  and  one-half  million  acres  were  damaged.  This 
was  the  year  of  the  Red  Lake  fire,  which  burned  an  area  from  Waskish  to 
the    Canadian    Border. 

The  legislature  of  1927  studied  problems  of  afforestation  and  reforesta- 
tion of  lands,  delinquent  taxes,  and  country  finances  in  the  forest  areas  of 
the  state  and  reported  to  the  1929  legislature. 

It  recommended  that  state  forests  be  managed  scientifically  with  ex- 
penses to  be  paid  out  of  income  derived  from  operations.  A  land  economics 
survey    was    suggested. 

The  1931  legislature  created  a  genuine  Department  of  Conservation.  The 
three-man  Conservation  Commission  was  abolished.  A  new  Department  of 
Conservation  was  created  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  a  Conserva- 
tion Commission  composed  of  five  non-salaried  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  commission  was 
empowered  to  employ  a  Commissioner  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

The  Commissioner  of  Conservation  was  given  all  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  by  law  in  the  Commissioner  of  Forestry  and  Fire  Prevention,  the 
Commissioner  of  Game  and  Fish,  the  Commissioner  of  Drainage  and 
Waters,  and  the  Department  of  Drainage  and  Waters.  At  the  same  time 
these    offices    were    abolished. 

The  Commissioner  was  also  given  the  powers  and  duties  vested  in  or 
imposed  upon  the  State  Auditor  as  Commissioner  of  Lands  with  respect  to 
the  public  lands,  timber,  waters,  and  minerals  of  the  state. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  was  organized  with  four  divisions: 
Forestry,  Game  and  Fish,  Drainage  and  Waters,  and  Lands  and  Minerals. 
The  administration  of  all  state  forests  and  other  land  acquired  or  set  apart 
for  forestry  purposes,  and  the  sale  of  all  state  timber  whether  upon  state 
forest  lands  or  other  state  lands  (formerly  vested  in  the  State  Auditor  as 
Land  Commissioner),  were  placed  under  control  of  the  Division  of  For- 
estry. 

The  Director  of  Forestry  was  authorized  to  sell  dead,  down,  dying,  and 
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insect  infested  or  diseased  timber  on  state  forests  without  bids  in  amounts 
not  to  exceed  $100  in  appraised  value  on  any  40-acre  tract  to  any  one  person 
in  any  one  calendar  year.  Such  sales  helped  the  small  operator  and 
simplified  for  the  state  the  process  of  disposing  of  small  amounts  of  timber 
for    salvage    purposes. 

Cox,  who  had  been  dismissed  as  State  Forester  in  1924  by  the  State 
Forestry  Board,  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Conservation  by  the  Con- 
servation Commission.  His  views  had  prevailed  and  the  new  agency  he 
headed    embodied    them. 

Conzet,  became  Director  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  under  the  new 
Department. 

A  law  was  enacted  in  1933  to  permit  the  county  board  of  any  county, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Conservation  Commission,  to  establish  conservation 
and  agricultural  zones.  The  law  also  provided  for  the  exchange  of  acquired 
lands  or  tax-forfeited  lands  within  the  agricultural  zones  for  private  lands 
within  the  conservation  zones  in  the  same  county.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
gross  proceeds  from  all  lands  acquired  in  the  conservation  zones  were  to  be 
paid  to  the  county.  All  lands  acquired  by  the  state  under  this  act  became  a 
part  of  the  state  forests.  Although  this  law  is  notable  as  the  first  zoning  act,  it 
accomplished    very    little. 

A  committee  of  citizens,  including  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  the  Director  of  the  Lake  States  Forest  Experiment  Station,  and 
prominent  conservationists  and  legislators  were  appointed  by  the  Governor 
in  1932  to  make  a  study  of  land  utilization  in  Minnesota  and  to  develop  a 
state  program  for  the  vast  area  of  cut-over  lands. 

This  committee  attempted  the  rough  classification  of  land  in  the  northern 
counties  and  a  subdivision  of  the  region  according  to  predominant  use  of  the 
land  or  its  general  suitability  for  such  use.  An  extensive  report  was  prepared 
in  which  were  presented  a  series  of  constructive  recommendations.  In  broad 
terms,  it  described  what  should  be  done  and  what  should  not  be  done  in  the 
days    ahead. 

But,  in  1933,  Cox  was  again  dismissed  for  disagreements  with  certain 
policies   of   the   Conservation    Commission. 

He  continued  his  activities  in  forestry  and  wildlife  conservation  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada,  and  served  for  some  years  as  Director  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  In  1935  he  was  Regional 
Biologist  for  the  Resettlement  Administration  in  Minnesota. 

At  one  time  through  arrangement  with  the  Federal  government,  he  was 
in  charge  of  establishing  a  Forest  Service  in  Brazil.  In  September  1952,  he 
was  selected  as  the  recipient  of  the  annual  award  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Conservation  Education  and  Publicity  at  its  convention  in  Galveston, 
Texas,  "for  meritorious  service  to  state,  national  and  international  progress." 
Presentation  of  the  award  was  made  to  Cox  by  Governor  Anderson  of 
Minnesota  on   behalf  of  the   association. 

With    the   Civilian   Conservation    Corps    program    in    1933,    practically 
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overnight  thousands  of  young  men  were  available  for  work  in  fire  protec- 
tion, fire  fighting,  forest  management,  disease  control,  nursery  work,  and  all 
allied  forest   and  conservation   projects. 

The  available  labor  enabled  expansion  of  the  Badoura  Nursery  and  the 
establishment  of  another.  Altogether  25  million  trees  were  planted  by  the 
CCC's,  and  50,800  man-days  of  nursery  work  were  done.  Over  9,000  bushels 
of  cones  were  collected.  The  total  number  of  trees  planted  by  the  CCC, 
WPA,  TRA,  etc.,  from  1933  to  1942  was  43,736,647  trees,  principally  on  state 
owned  lands  and  entirely  on  publicly  owned  lands. 

Various  laws  were  enacted  in  1933  to  acquire  certain  lands  to  expedite 
the  work  of  the  CCC,  and  enabling  acts  were  passed  to  permit  certain  work 
projects  to  be  carried  on.  Thirteen  new  state  forests  were  established  upon 
which  CCC  work  could  be  done.  Their  boundaries  were  definitely  defined 
and  provision  was  made  for  their  management  and  control  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  within  such  areas  by  the  state,  by  condemnation, 
purchase,  or  gift.  All  income,  except  from  trust  fund  or  rural  credit  lands 
was  credited  to  the  state  forest  fund.  Income  was  very  small  because  most  of 
the  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  these  forests  were  trust  fund  lands  and 
dedicated    for    definite    purposes. 

In  order  to  preserve  shorelines,  rapids,  waterfalls,  beaches  and  other 
natural  features  in  an  unmodified  state  of  nature,  a  law  was  enacted  in  1933 
regulating  water  fluctuations  and  providing  that  no  dams  were  to  be 
constructed  in  any  body  of  water  within  or  bordering  Cook,  Lake,  and  St. 
Louis  Counties,  the  same  area  designated  in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  10, 
1930,  known  as  the  Shipstead-Nolan  Act. 

A  land  use  committee  was  created  by  the  legislature  of  1933.  It  was 
composed  of  the  Governor,  the  chairman  of  the  Conservation  Commission, 
the  Commissioners  of  Conservation,  Agriculture,  Education,  and  Highways, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Tax  Commission.  This  Committee  worked  with  a 
similar  committee  set  up  in  each  county  having  25  per  cent  or  more  of  its 
land  area  delinquent  for  taxes  or  where  25  per  cent  or  more  of  the  land  was 
owned  by  the  state  or  Federal  Governments.  Such  county  committees  were 
composed  of  the  county  auditor,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners,  the  county  treasurer,  surveyor,  and  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  was  to  classify  all  lands,  public  and 
private,  as  to  its  adaptability  for  agriculture  or  forestry.  No  lands  classified 
as  forestry  land  were  to  be  sold  or  leased  for  agricultural  purposes. 

This  law  was  the  first  concrete  action  promoting  land  use  planning  and 
land  zoning,  following  the  zoning  law  passed  by  the  previous  legislature. 

Minnesota's  first  cutting  practices  law  was  enacted  in  1943.  It  regulated 
the  size  of  trees  which  may  be  cut  and  provided  that  a  certain  number  of 
seed  trees  be  left  per  acre.  The  law  applies  to  all  timber  cutting  in  the  state, 
regardless  of  ownership.  Violations  have  been  vigorously  prosecuted,  but  the 
courts  have  not  always  upheld  the  law. 

In  1944  Minnesota  became  the  third  state  in  the  Union  to  inaugurate  a 
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"Keep  Green"  movement,  preceded  only  by  the  States  of  Washington  and 
Oregon. 

Today,  a  comprehensive  fire  plan  has  been  perfected,  fire  fighting 
methods  and  equipment  are  the  very  latest;  bulldozers,  tractors,  heavy-duty 
trailers,  power  pumpers  and  fire  plows  have  largely  taken  the  place  of  hand 
labor. 

The  acquisition  of  modern  mechanical  fire  fighting  equipment  has  been  a 
big  factor  in  controlling  dangerous  fires  by  increasing  the  speed  and 
efficiency    of    operation. 

The  largest  single  owner  of  merchantable  timber  in  Minnesota  is  the 
State  itself.  The  administration  and  sale  of  this  vast  resource  is  vested  in  the 
Division  of  Forestry.  From  a  harvest  primarily  of  pine,  the  timber  industry 
now  utilizes  species  formerly  known  as  "weed  trees,"  such  as  aspen,  as  well 
as  black  and  white  spruce  and  jack  pine.  The  paper  industry  in  Minnesota 
has  created  a  steady  market  for  all  species  of  pulpwood.  Timber  is  sold  at 
auction  sales  and  small  informal  sales  not  exceeding  an  appraised  value  of 
more    than    $350    in    value. 

The  estimated  value  of  all  forest  products  harvested  in  Minnesota 
annually,  according  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Forest  Industries  Informa- 
tion Committee,  is  $280,000,000.  The  income  from  timber  is  greater  than  it 
ever  was  in  the  days  of  the  big  saw  log. 

The  demand  for  trees,  especially  Tor  reforestation  and  erosion  control  on 
private  land,  is  growing  steadily.  To  meet  these  demands,  activities  at  the 
three  nurseries  have  been  expanded  and  pushed  to  the  limit  of  available 
funds  and  manpower.  The  combined  inventory  of  the  nurseries  on  January 
1,  1965  was  125  million  trees.  Approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  production  is 
coniferous  trees  while  the  balance  is  deciduous.  The  present  total  acreage  of 
the  nurseries  is  600  acres.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  little  one-acre  nursery 
established    in    1903. 

On  July  1,  1951,  a  camp  for  boys  under  the  custody  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Commission  was  established  at  the  General  Andrews  Nursery. 
Beginning  with  an  enrollent  of  six  boys,  it  has  now  increased  to  about  65. 
The  plan  of  operation  is  similar  to  the  CCC  camps  and  the  boys  are 
employed  in  all  phases  of  nursery  work,  including  planting,  packing,  and 
shipping,  experimental  work,  gathering  seed  and  moss,  weeding,  watering 
and  shading,  root  and  top  pruning,  forest  improvement  work  such  as 
thinning  and  elimination  of  diseased  and  dying  trees,  road  firebreak  and 
snowfence  construction,  and  the  manufacture  of  cement  blocks  and  bricks 
for  construction  purposes.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  labor  furnished  by  the 
YCC  personnel  the  division  would  have  required  a  substantially  larger 
appropriation.  Although  the  primary  purpose  of  the  camp  is  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  boys  committed  to  it,  its  program  is  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  operation  of  the  nursery.  Two  additional  YCC  camps 
were  established,  one  in  1955  and  another  in  1959.  These  are  forestry  camps 
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and  the  work  programs  consist  of  planting,  site  preparation,  timber  stand 
improvement,  pruning,   thinning  and  planting. 

With  4,100,000  acres  of  forest  land  in  state  ownership,  the  management 
of  this  land  for  maximum  production  of  forest  products  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance. A  total  of  3,343,977  acres  have  been  inventoried,  mapped  and  placed 
under  management.  New  aerial  photographs  were  obtained  and  field  men 
trained  in  their  use.  Competent  foresters  were  placed  in  charge  of  the 
management    units. 

The  state  is  committed  to  a  cutting  schedule  which  will  insure  sustained 
yield  on  the  lands  capable  of  producing  timber.  Insofar  as  possible,  all 
future  timber  sales  from  state  lands  within  management  blocks  will  be  based 
on  allowable  cuts  as  established  in  the  work  plans. 

Nearly  5,000,000  acres  of  Minnesota's  forest  land  is  controlled  by 
thousands  of  individuals— farmers,  summer  home  owners,  investors,  and 
others.  The  private  forest  management  service  program  of  the  division  is 
designed  to  assist  these  people  with  their  forestry  problems.  It  is  avaialble  to 
owners  of  1,000  acres  of  less.  The  nucleus  of  $8,000  in  private  funds  donated 
to  the  division  for  the  purpose  in  1946  for  the  employment  of  two  project 
foresters  has  been  considerably  increased  by  legislative  appropriations.  The 
demand  of  private  woodland  owners  for  forestry  assistance  is  increasing  and 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  more  foresters  in  the  field.  By  the  use  of  this 
management  service  the  division  hopes  to  achieve  sustained  production  on  a 
sound  silvicultural  basis  on  these  privately  owned  forest  lands. 

The  exchange  of  lands  to  correct  the  patchwork  pattern  of  land 
ownerships  in  Minnesota  is  an  important  part  of  forest  management.  State, 
federal,  private,  and  tax-fortified  lands  are  intermingled.  Consolidation  of 
state  ownership  within  state  forests  and  conservation  areas  to  provide  more 
effective  administration  and  management  of  state  lands  has  been  the  main 
object  of  the  land  exchange  program.  Serious  consideration  is  also  given  to 
exchange  proposals  by  individuals  who  desire  to  exchange  isolated  conserva- 
tion land  for  state  lands  located  nearer  to  settled  communities.  Many 
exchanges  have  been  consummated  and  others  are  in  the  process  of  being 
completed. 

Serious  outbreaks  of  the  forest  tent  caterpillar  and  the  larch  sawfly  have 
presented  problems  of  control  in  Minnesota  in  recent  years.  There  have  also 
been  outbreaks  of  the  walkingstick.  The  division  is  cooperating  with  the 
state  entomologist  in  an  educational  program,  advising  forest  owners  of  the 
proper  methods  of  control  and  assisting  them  in  engaging  competent 
persons  to  do  spraying  and  control  work.  Spraying  on  state  lands  has  been 
confined  to  areas  of  high  value,  administrative  sites,  state  campgrounds,  and 
on  state  lands  commingled  with  private  lands  where  the  owners  were  using 
approved  control  measures.  New  techniques  have  been  developed  and 
better  results  have  been  obtained  at  less  expense  through  the  use  of 
properly    equipped    airplanes. 

Beginning  in  1895  with  a  single  employee,  the  chief  fire  wadren,  whose 
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salary  was  $1,200  per  year,  and  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  forest  fire 
prevention,  Minnesota's  Forest  Service  has  developed  into  an  organization 
employing  nearly  400  persons,  of  whom  more  than  50  are  graduate  foresters, 
and  all  of  whom  are  under  civil  service  with  a  total  appropriation  of  state 
and  federal  funds  of  approximately  three  and  one-half  million  dollars. 

Minnesota,  along  with  her  sister  Lake  States,  has  become  one  of  the 
strongest  conservation  states  in  the  Union.  Together  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  Michigan  are  teaching  the  country  what  enlightened  resource  manage- 
ment can  do.  As  a  result  the  northern  forests  are  rising  like  a  phoenix  out  of 
the  ashes  of  the  early  20th  Century. 


CHAPTER  76 

Michigan:  The  Land  Nobody  Wanted 


Michigan  now  owns  one  of  the  largest  state  forest  systems  in  the  nation. 
Spreading  over  some  3,760,000  acres,  it  covers  about  10  per  cent  of 
Michigan's  total  forest  area.  These  forests  are  a  tribute  to  the  years  of 
exploring,  surveying,  planning,  sorting,  and  expansion  which  brought  back  a 
once  down-and-out  public  domain.  All  but  one  are  in  the  so-called  "north 
woods"  are  of  the  State,  11  each  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  Northern 
Lower  Peninsula.  The  lone  exception  is  Allegan  State  Forest  in  southwestern 
Michigan. 

Within  these  23  states  forests,  trees  are  growing  on  some  2,800,000  acres. 
This  is  nearly  77  per  cent  of  their  toal  land  area.  The  remainder— just  under 
1,000,000  acres— consists  of  marshes,  streams,  small  lakes,  forest  openings 
and    brushy    places. 

In  192-,  there  were  only  eight  of  these  reserves  with  170,000  acres  under 
management  and  another  105,000  acres  scattered  in  unmanaged  and  un- 
named units. 

In  that  same  year,  the  Conservation  Department  came  into  being, 
replacing  the  Public  Domain  Commission.  There  was  much  planning  to  be 
done  by  this  infant  department  and,  in  1922,  it  organized  the  Land 
Economic  Survey  to  study  the  potentials  of  Michigan's  northern  wild  lands. 

Out  of  the  Survey's  11-year  study,  covering  half  of  the  counties  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  and  Northern  Lower  Peninsula,  grew  recommendations 
that  spelled  out  which  lands  were  best  suited  for  public  ownership  and 
those  which  should  be  returned  to  private  ownership. 

During  those  years,  state  forests  increased  to  12  embracing  a  total  of 
800,000  acres. 

The  reforestation  tempo  had  picked  up  considerably  by  1933.  More  than 
140,000  acres  of  state  forest  lands  had  been  planted  to  native  pines  and  the 
Higgins  Lake  nursery  had  become  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind,  capable  of 
turning  out  20,000,000  trees  annually. 

Development  work  was  able  to  move  ahead  during  the  Depression  years 
with  the  immense  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program.  The  Depression 
had  further  impact  on  the  state  forest  system.  Although  tax  payments  were 
postponed  from  1933  through  1938,  some  2,200,000  acres  came  back  to  the 
State  through  tax  reversion  the  year  after  this  moratorium  was  lifted.  This 
nearly  doubled  public  holdings. 

Also,  it  immediately  touched  off  the  task  of  classifying  all  state  forest 
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lands  to  see  that  they  would  receive  proper  use.  Taking  into  account  the 
importance  of  local  public  opinion  and,  in  an  effort  to  satisfy  county  and 
community  needs,  the  Department  joined  hands  with  newly-created  County 
Land  Use  Planning  committees  in  the  voluminous  job  of  sorting  out  these 
reverted  lands,  returning  some  to  private  ownership,  and  retaining  the 
remainder  as  public  forest  or  game  areas. 

The  next  and  last  major  addition  to  forest  lands  took  place  in  1946 
when  state-owned  Game  Areas  in  northern  Michigan,  then  involving  some 
1,400,000  acres,  were  transferred  to  the  state  forest  system  for  greater 
efficiency  of  management.  Ten  new  forests  were  eventually  created  and 
game  personnel  were  allowed  to  devote  their  full  energies  to  game  manage- 
ment rather  than  to  timber  sales  which,  in  many  cases,  had  become  the 
main  part  of  their  work. 

World  War  II  triggered  the  real  start  of  state  forest  timber  sales. 

Prior  to  1940  timber  sales  had  been  confined  primarily  to  salvage 
operations  because  public  opinion  would  not  allow  green  timber  to  be  cut. 
But  war-time  demands  prompted  harvest  of  aspen,  jack  pine,  and  poor 
quality  oldgrowth  hardwoods  which  had  back-logged  over  the  years. 

Forest  plantings  were  resumed  in  1949.  Nurseries  were  expanded  to 
handle  the  public's  tremendous  post-war  demand  for  reforestation  stock  and 
to  meet  planting  quotas  set  for  state  forests.  In  1955,  Michigan  became  the 
first  state  to  reach  the  one  million-acre  mark  for  reforestation  plantings  on 
state,  federal,  and  private  lands. 

Administration  and  management  is  centered  around  a  nucleus  of  about 
70  trained  foresters.  The  23  state  forests  are  under  supervison  of  district 
foresters,  who  receive  instructions  and  help  from  three  regional  foresters 
working  out  of  Marquette,  Roscommon,  and  Lansing.  The  Lansing  head- 
quarters staff  acts  as  the  administrative  and  technical  nerve  center,  directing 
the  over-all  program  and  coordinating  management  with  other  divisions. 

District  foresters  (public  land  managers  is  a  more  accurate  title)  are 
charged  with  overseeing  activities  affecting  land  and  timber,  but  they  also 
work  closely  wtih  game  managers,  fisheries  men,  and  personnel  of  other 
divisions  on  broad  programs  and  details  which  take  in  a  wide  range  of  land 
uses.  Such  uses  can  be  made  compatible  on  extensive  areas. 

Foresters  and  game  managers  team  up  in  working  out  timber  harvest 
sales  and  timber  stand  improvements  (mainly  thinnings),  both  of  which  are 
important  in  multiple  use  management.  They  also  map  out  forest  plantings 
and  openings  to  allow  for  requirements  in  timber  production  and  game 
management. 

Farm  lands  that  were  cleared,  cultivated,  and  finally  abandoned  also 
make  up  a  big  part  of  the  wide-open  areas  which  have  gone  into  state  forest 
acreage. 

A  few  of  these  denuded  areas  support  habitat  for  sharptailed  grouse  and 
some  are  gradually  being  taken  over  by  shrubs  and  trees. 

Coupled  with  timber  stand  improvement,  plantings  and  timber  harvest- 
ing hold  the  answer  to  another  problem.  Great  areas  of  state  forests  are 
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composed  of  almost  pure  stands  of  species  which  appeared  like  magic  after 
fires.  They  are  made  up  of  aspen,  jack  pine,  oak,  and  white  birch  so  common 
in  the  north.  Most  of  these  stands  are  now  between  25  and  40  years  old. 
Very  few  are  less  than  20  years.  At  the  normal  rate  of  growth  and  change, 
the  majority  of  the  aspen  and  jack  pine  will  reach  maturity  within  the  next 
30  years,  first  aspen  and  then  jack  pine. 

If  they  were  allowed  to  "die  on  the  stump,"  it  would  seriously  jeopardize 
operations  of  pulp  and  paper  companies  which  lean  heavily  on  these  two 
species. 

Here  again,  the  big  three— reforestation,  timber  stand  improvement,  and 
timber  harvesting— can  change  the  threatening  "feast  or  famine"  state  of 
affairs  to  a  balanced  distribution  of  sizes,  ages,  and  conditions  for  a  high 
sustained  level  of  production  in  game  and  timber. 

Basic  information  to  keep  these  three  management  tools  well  honed  is 
provided  by  a  continuous  forest  inventory  launched  in  1950. 

In  its  early  years  the  survey  pointed  out  there  was  more  mature  aspen 
ready  for  cutting  than  previously  realized.  This  "find"  helped  to  bring 
aspen— until  recently  considered  a  "weed"  tree— to  the  foreground  of  timber 
production. 

Since  state  forest  acreage  is  made  up  mostly  of  tax-reverted  lands,  acqui- 
sition costs  have  not  been  high.  They  were  bought  with  earmarked  monies 
($1.50  per  deer  license)  from  a  special  fund  created  in  1931.  Since  1950, 
land  purchases  have  been  financed  by  the  Game  and  Fish  Protection  Fund 
( hunting  and  fishing  license  fees ) . 

Dating  back  to  1921,  some  600,000  acres  have  been  bought  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $2,000,000  or  $3.30  per  acre. 

State  forests  have  cost  about  $48  million  since  1903. 

The  value  of  growing  timber  is  $102  million,  alone  nearly  15  times 
greater  than   investment   costs. 

Annual  operating  costs  are  still  substantially  larger  than  cash  receipts, 
but  the  gap  is  being  steadily  closed.  To  date,  the  State  Treasurury  has 
received  $16.6  million  in  state  forest  "use"  revenues.  These  cash  receipts 
represent  40  per  cent  of  all  operating  costs  for  the  1903-60  period. 

By  the  year  2000,  Michigan's  population  is  expected  to  be  60  per  cent 
greater  than  today.  This  means  there  will  be  approximately  13  million 
people  living  in  the  State  as  compared  with  8  million  at  the  present  time. 

Whether  it  is  as  lumber  for  houses,  furniture,  or  boxes;  as  pulp  for  paper, 
tissues,  containers,  or  insulation;  or  as  a  source  of  materials  for  chipboard, 
plastics,  rayon,  or  some  other  products,  the  use  and  need  for  wood  is 
mounting    steadily. 

It  is  anticipated  that  state  forests  will  be  required  to  produce  about  46 
million  board  feet  of  saw  logs  and  at  least  one  million  cords  of  pulpwood 
yearly  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  Also,  they  will  be  expected  to  turn  out 
twice  as  many  poles,  posts,  and  other  miscellaneous  products. 

Tremendously  increased  demands  are  likewise  forcast  in  hunting, 
fishing,    and   general   recreation.    A   national    survey    of   recreational    use 
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indicates  that  by  2000,  state  forest  lands  will  receive  16  times  as  much  use 
by  recreationists. 

In  the  dynamic  years  ahead,  there  will  be  a  profound  need  for  a  land 
use  control,  built  around  periodic  reviews  whi  ch  will  permit  changes  when 
and  where  they  are  called  for. 

A  big  step  was  taken  in  this  direction  early  in  1961  when  Michigan 
launched  a  broad  inventory  aimed  primarily  at  pinpointing  what  state  forest 
lands  are  most  suited  for  in  terms  of  best  use,  now  and  over  the  long  haul. 

Prospects  of  meeting  these  demands  are  bright.  Today's  state  forest 
harvest  is  made  on  less  than  60,000  acres  annually,  but  by  2000  it  should 
cover  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  acreage  and  produce  considerably 
more  from  each  acre. 

There  is  much  at  stake  in  keeping  pace  with  the  huge  demands 
projected  for  the  year  2000— approximately  $435  million  in  annual  income 
payments    to    Michigan! 

The  16-fold  increase  visualized  in  recreational  use  will  route  another 
$14.2  million  into  Michigan  cash  registers.  Campground  use  will  shoot 
upward  from  the  1959  level  of  405,000  camper-days  to  6,500,000  while 
daytime  visits  by  picnickers,  bathers,  and  water  skiers  will  increase  from 
86,000  to  1,376,000.  These  estimates  do  not  include  the  berry  pickers, 
mushroom  hunters,  bird  watchers,  campers,  and  others  who  will  find 
recreation    on    state    forests. 

State  forests  will  handle  an  estimated  332,000  deer  hunters,  73,000  small 
game  hunters,  and  280,000  fishermen  in  2000  who  will  put  $18.5  million  into 
the  pockets  of  local  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

If  state  forest  meet  their  timber  demands,  pulpwood  production  will 
multiply  five  times,  sawlog  output  three  times,  and  other  products  two 
times  for  an  additional  $402  million  in  state  income.  Cash  receipts  from 
timber  cutting  sales  will  soar  to  some  $3.6  million. 

Other  sources  of  income  from  state  forests— oil  and  gas  production, 
leases,  and  royalties;  nursery  stock  sales;  grazing,  mineral,  and  other  special 
permits— are  not  figured  into  the  $435  million  total  because  there  is  no 
adequate  basis  for  projecting  them. 

All  this  from  "the  land  nobody  wanted." 


CHAPTER  11 

Maine:  The  Forest  Down  East 


Of  all  the  northeastern  states,  Maine  is  the  only  one  which  still  possesses 
a  forest  economy. 

Forests  are  undeniably  Maine's  greatest  natural  resource— the  backbone 
of  her  economy.  They  provide  income  to  landowners  from  the  sale  of  forest 
products.  They  supply  the  sawolgs,  pulpwood,  and  other  raw  material  for 
the  wood-using  companies  that  comprise  the  forest  products  industries.  The 
State's  rapidly  developing  recreation  industry  is  based  on  the  extensive 
forests  and  the  lakes  and  streams  they  support.  Hunting  and  fishing  attract 
more  than  a  quarter  million  sportsmen  each  year.  The  forests  are  the  source 
of  water  for  domestic  and  industrial  use.  And  they  provide  a  place  for 
year-around  pleasure  and  relaxation  for  Maine's  people. 

Recreation  is  now  the  State's  second  largest  industry,  bringing  in  an 
estimated  revenue  of  350  million  dollars  in  1965. 

Timber  harvesting  has  not  appreciably  changed  the  recreational  value  of 
the  forests  during  the  three  and  a  half  centuries  they  have  supplied  raw 
material  for  the  wood-using  industries.  The  possibilities  for  canoeing  in 
Maine  are  nearly  the  same  as  they  were  300  years  ago.  Vast  areas  in 
northern  and  central  Maine  remain  unpopulated— almost  as  wild  as  they 
were  when  Thoreau  visited  there  in  the  1840's. 

One  change  has  been  made:  industrial  landowners  have  built  many 
hundreds  of  miles  of  improved  roads  into  the  forest  areas.  These  roads  were 
built  and  are  maintained  to  service  timber-harvesting  operations,  but  they 
also  provide  access  by  car  to  many  of  the  State's  2,500  lakes  and  3,600 
streams.  A  recent  survey  by  the  Maine  Department  of  Inland  Fisheries  and 
Game  found  that  the  larger  owners  have  built  and  are  maintaining  over 
3,000  miles  of  improved  roads.  More  than  85  per  cent  of  these  roads  are 
open  to  travel  by  the  public. 

Summer  homes,  hunting  and  fishing  camps,  private  campgrounds,  pri- 
vate beaches,  hotels,  and  other  recreational  facilities  are  scattered  through- 
out the  forest  areas.  In  central  and  northern  Maine  many  of  these  facilities 
are  on  land  that  is  leased  from  industrial  forest  landowners,  and  some 
state-managed  land.  Most  of  these  developments  are  within  areas  managed 
primarily    for   timber   production. 

The  State  Park  Commission,  Maine  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 


♦Adapted  in  part  from  the  Maine  timber  survey  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  and  the  Maine  Forest  Service. 
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National  Park  Service,  the  State  Highway  Department,  and  The  Appalachi- 
an Trail  Clubs  all  offer  public  camping,  picnicking,  and  other  recreational 
facilities. 

Maine's  public  recreational  system  includes  approximately  one-third 
million  acres  of  land,  mostly  forested,  that  has  been  designated  for  public 
use  and  recreational  purposes.  Baxter  State  Park  (200,000  acres)  in  northern 
Maine  is  a  wilderness  park  administered  by  the  Baxter  Park  Authority. 
About  14,000  acres  are  in  the  15  state  parks  and  19  state  memorials.  Over  a 
million  people  used  these  areas  in  1965.  Six  additional  state  parks,  encom- 
passing over  5,000  acres  of  forest  land,  are  under  development. 

Acadia  National  Park  on  the  southern  coast  of  Maine  is  also  dedicated  to 
recreational  use.  This  park  contains  28,619  acres  of  gently  to  rugged  terrain, 
most   of  it   covered  by  forest. 

Some  46,000  acres  of  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest  are  located  in 
Maine. 

The  Maine  Forest  Service  maintains  300  campsites  in  the  Maine  For- 
estry District.  Many  of  these  are  located  in  remote  forest  areas,  on  land 
leased  without  charge  from  private  owners.  A  sample  count  shows  that  more 
than  100,000  people  use  these  facilities  annually. 

With  99  per  cent  of  the  State's  forests  in  private  ownerships,  most 
management  practices  for  game  production  must  be  carried  out  on  private 
lands.  Further  progress  is  being  made  in  this  direction.  An  increasing  amount 
of  industry-owned  forest  land  is  being  managed  to  produce  more  game. 
Some  100,000  acres  of  commercial  forest  along  the  United  States  side  of  the 
St.  Croix  River  have  been  designated  for  multiple-use  management  for  rec- 
reation, wildlife,  and  timber  by  the  Eastern  Pulp  Wood  Company. 

Today,  however,  timber  is  probably  the  most  valuable  single  product  of 
Maine's  forests.  Her  forests  thus  can  be  valued  mainly  according  to  the 
amount  and  type  of  timber  products  that  they  yield.  Pulpwood  and  sawlogs 
account  for  90  per  cent  of  the  timber  use. 

The  annual  cut  of  lumber  and  pulpwood  in  Maine  reached  a  30-year 
peak  in  1956.  For  that  year  the  Maine  Forest  Service  reported  an  output  of 
550,000,000  board-feet  of  lumber,  veneer,  and  cooperage,  and  2,700,000 
rough  cords  of  round  wood  and  chips  for  pulpwood. 

During  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  proportions  of 
timber  species  cut.  The  proportion  of  spruce  and  fir  cut  for  pulp  decreased  2 
per  cent  to  the  present  69  per  cent  of  total  pulpwood  output;  the  hardwood 
proportion   increased  3   per   cent. 

Pulp  and  paper  is  Maine's  most  important  industry  in  value  of  manufac- 
tured products.  The  pulp  mills  require  more  raw  wood  material  than  do  all 
other  wood-using  industries  combined.  At  the  end  of  1964  the  State's  28 
pulp  mills  had  a  24-hour  capacity  of  6,175  tons— 7.5  per  cent  of  the  Nation's 
total.  Only  four  states— Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Washington— have  a 
greater  plant  capacity  for  producing  pulp. 

Production  by  the  lumber  industry  in  Maine  reached  a  postwar  high  of 
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480  million  board-feet  in  1949,  and  has  been  somewhat  less  than  that  since 
then. 

Though  the  forests  of  Maine  now  support  the  State's  largest  industry, 
and  seem  likely  to  continue  doing  so,  they  are  still,  despite  great  progress, 
producing  at  a  rate  much  below  their  potential. 

The  forest  survey  of  1959  showed  that  2?2  million  acres  ( 1/7  of  the  total 
commercial  forest  land)  have  less  than  VA  cords  of  growing  stock  per  acre. 
And  about  3&  million  acres  ( 43  per  cent  of  all  stands  classified  as  poletim- 
ber )  have  an  average  stocking  of  only  5  cords  per  acre. 

The  trees  may  be  undesirable  because  they  are  too  crooked,  too  limby,  or 
too  defective  to  be  converted  into  timber  products.  They  may  be  of  a 
species  that  has  a  low  market  value.  These  trees  occupy  space  in  the  forest; 
yet  they  contribute  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  usable  timber.  Improved 
management  is  steadily  restoring  the  quality  of  Maine's  timber  stands. 

Since  less  than  one  per  cent  of  Maine's  commercial  forest  area  is  in  public 
ownership,  most  of  the  improvement  in  forestry  practices  must  take  place  on 
private  lands.  Some  measures  are  already  used  by  many  landowners. 
Interest  in  better  forest  management  is  increasing  among  all  classes  of 
owners,  particularly  among  industrial  concerns  that  depend  upon  forests  for 
their    raw    material. 

A  number  of  public  and  privately  sponsored  programs  such  as  profes- 
sional forestry  services,  cost-sharing  programs,  and  protection  programs  are 
aimed  at  improving  the  forest  resource. 

Most  of  the  large  landowners  in  Maine  employ  professional  foresters  to 
plan  the  overall  management  of  their  forests  and  to  supervise  harvest 
cuttings  and  related  treatments.  As  a  result,  most  of  the  large  industrial 
forests  are  being  managed  under  long-term  management  plans.  Manage- 
ment of  these  forests  is  becoming  more  intensive  year  by  year. 

But  most  of  the  people  who  own  forest  land  in  Maine  hold  tracts  so  small 
that  they  do  not  require  the  full-time  services  of  a  professional  forester. 
These  owners  can  get  limited  advice  from  the  State  Extension  Forester,  they 
can  employ  a  consulting  forester  on  a  part-time  basis,  they  can  obtain  the 
services  of  an  industry  forester,  or  they  can  get  assistance  from  the  Maine 
Forest    Service. 

When  a  landowner  asks  for  this  latter  service,  a  State-employed  service 
forester  goes  over  the  woodland  with  him.  The  service  forester  then 
prescribes  a  forest-management  plan  that  fits  the  particular  woodland  and 
the  owner's  personal  needs.  The  management  plan  may  include  harvest 
cuttings;  tree  planting;  protection  from  fire,  insects,  diseases,  and  grazing; 
and    stand-improvement    practices. 

Working  with  the  owners,  these  State-employed  foresters  assist  in 
marking  trees  to  be  cut.  They  help  the  owner  find  timber  operators  who  are 
skilled  in  cutting  on  a  marked-tree  basis.  They  provide  marketing  informa- 
tion, and  they  can  help  the  owner  arrange  for  sale  of  timber  according  to  the 
management  plan  recommended  for  the  woodland. 
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This  service  is  tax-supported.  The  18  State-employed  service  foresters  in 
Maine  gave  assistance  to  nearly  3,500  landowners  in  1964.  More  than  35 
million  board-feet  of  timber  was  harvested  under  their  supervision  during 
the  year,  bringing  the  owners  a  gross  return  of  $720,000. 

Several  government  programs  offer  assistance  to  landowners  who  are 
interested  in  planting  trees  for  timber  production.  Trees  are  available  at  or 
below  cost  from  the  Maine  Forest  Service  nursery  at  Greenbush. 

Service  foresters  from  the  Maine  Forest  Service  examine  all  land  entered 
under  the  tree-planting  phase  of  various  Federal  Programs,  and  recommend 
the  number  and  kind  of  trees  to  be  planted.  They  also  arrange  for  the 
planting  stock  and,  in  most  cases,  arrange  for  painting  machines  and  crews. 
As  a  rule,  they  also  train  and  supervise  the  planting  crews. 

As  its  major  responsibility,  however,  the  Maine  Forest  Service  continues 
to  be  the  state's  chief  fire  fighter.  This  service  costs  approximately  7%  cents 
an  acre  on  the  17  million  acres  protected  in  1965,  one  of  the  lowest  per-acre 
in    the    country. 

The  Maine  Forestry  District  today  contains  10,356,042  acres  held  by  657 
owners  in  the  unorganized  towns  of  the  State.  The  forest  area  protected  in 
the  organized  towns  encompasses  6.9  million  acres  owned  by  76,822 
individuals  or  industrial  concerns.  The  State  protection  force  consists  of  264 
people,  with  another  2,100  on  call. 

Landowners  can  obtain  assistance  or  advice  on  fire  protection  problems 
from  the   Maine   Forest   Service. 

A  total  of  94  lookout  stations  are  strategically  located  throughout  the 
State,  65  of  them  in  the  Maine  Forestry  District.  Volunteer  fire  companies 
throughout  the  State  are  also  available  for  fire-control  work. 

Protecting  the  State's  woodlands  from  insects  also  continues  to  be  a 
function  of  the  Maine  Forest  Service,  with  assistance  from  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  and  other  agencies.  The  program  comprises  detection  and  assess- 
ment surveys,  research,  and  control  of  insect  outbreaks.  Six  forest-insect 
rangers  conduct  periodic  surveys  of  forest  areas  for  insect  damage. 

Measures  are  taken  when  necessary  to  control  outbreaks  threatening  the 
forests.  In  1958  about  300,000  acres  of  forest  in  northern  Aroostook  County 
were  sprayed  from  the  air  to  control  a  dangerous  build-up  of  the  spruce 
budworm,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  spruce  and  balsam  fir  in  that 
area.  Though  the  spraying  program  destroyed  96  per  cent  of  the  budworm 
population  in  the  sprayed  area,  the  outbreak  has  continued  in  other  areas, 
and  another  175,000  acres  were  sprayed  in  1960.  State,  private,  and  Federal 
funds  are  used  for  this  work.  Aerial  spraying  is  also  used  to  control 
cankerworms,  gypsy  moth,  and  other  insects  as  needed. 

Predacious  insects  (which  prey  upon  other  insects)  have  been  reared 
and  liberated  to  control  destructive  forest  insects.  And  recently  a  test  was 
conducted  with  insects  that  were  imported  from  Germany. 

A  considerable  amount  of  forestry  research  is  conducted.  The 
Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  with 
field  headquarters   and   experimental   forests   at   Bangor   and   Alfred;    the 
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School  of  Forestry  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of 
Maine,  in  Orono;  as  well  as  the  Maine  Forest  Service  are  involved.  Major 
research  efforts  are  concentrated  in  forest  management,  forest  entomology, 
and    wildlife    management. 

A  number  of  the  larger  forest-owning  companies  are  also  engaged  in 
forestry  research.  Part  of  their  research  is  done  independently,  and  part  is 
done  in  cooperation  with  these  three  public  agencies. 

Education  in  forestry  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  the  University  of 
Maine  and  the  Maine  Extension  Service.  The  University  of  Maine  School  of 
Forestry,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Nation,  trains  students  who  upon 
graduation  become  professional  foresters. 

Maine  is  and  will  remain  a  forest  state.  Forests  cover  87  per  cent  of  its 
land  area  even  today.  More  than  17  million  acres  of  commercial  forest  land 
are  within  its  boundaries.  This  amounts  to  18  acres  of  forest  for  every  person 
in  the  State— more  than  six  times  the  national  average. 

These  forests  are  the  State's  greatest  natural  resource. 

The  resource  is  large  enough  to  supply  the  present  needs  of  Maine's 
wood-using  industries.  And  since  Maine's  forests  are  now  growing  more  than 
twice  as  much  wood  as  is  being  cut,  the  inventory  is  increasing  and  the 
prospects  for  supporting  an  expansion  of  industry  appear  to  be  excellent. 

However,  such  achievements  will  not  be  possible  without  adjustments  in 
utilization  and  management  practices.  The  forestry  picture  has  its  dark 
clouds.  One  is  that,  in  some  of  the  more  desired  species  and  sizes  of  trees, 
the  inventory  is  declining.  The  cut  of  pine  sawlogs  exceeded  growth.  The 
cut  of  hard-hardwood  sawlogs  exceeds  growth  by  almost  25  per  cent.  In 
many  cutting  operations  only  the  better  quality  trees  are  cut,  leaving  behind 
the  less  desirable  sizes,  grades  and  species. 

But  these  problems  can  also  be  viewed  as  opportunities,  for  each  of  these 
difficulties  has  a  solution.  And  if  forestry  research,  utilization,  and  manage- 
ment continue  as  in  recent  years,  Maine's  people  can  expect  an  even 
greater  harvest  of  values  from  Maine's  forests  in  the  future. 


CHAPTER  78 

New  Jersey:  Green  Acres 


New  Jersey  is  the  most  urbanized  state  in  the  country.  Caught  between 
the  giant  metropolitan  areas  of  New  York  City  on  one  side  and  Philadelphia 
on  the  other,  the  state  has  felt  all  the  pressures  which  modern  urban  sprawl 
can  create.  Its  challenge  has  been  to  preserve  and  manage  its  resources 
against  incredible  population  and  development  pressures. 

Little  wonder  then  that  in  1964,  the  state  followed  New  York  in 
approving  enormous  sums  for  the  acquisition  of  recreational  and  forest  lands 
before  the  acreage  was  irretrievably  lost  to  suburban  sprawl.  A  referendum 
approved  $60  million  for  "Green  Acres"  acquisition,  $40  million  of  which 
was  for  direct  land  acquisitions  by  the  state  and  $20  million  for  matching 
grants  for  county  and  municipal  purchases. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  "to  achieve  a  reasonable  balance  among  all 
areas  of  the  state,  in  consideration  of  the  relative  adequacy  of  area 
recreation  and  conservation  facilities  and  the  relative  anticipated  future 
needs. 

Shortly  after  New  York  and  New  Jersey  adopted  such  steps,  Pennsylva- 
nia followed  suit  so  that  all  three  Middle  Atlantic  states  led  the  country  in 
reserving  lands  in  the  path  of  metropolitan  growth. 

New  Jersey  re-organized  its  forestry  program  at  the  same  time.  A  new 
Division  of  Parks,  Forestry,  and  Recreation  was  created  in  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development  on  July  1,  1966.  Shortly  before, 
Alden  T.  Cottrell  retired  as  State  Forester,  succeeded  by  George  R.  Moore- 
head.  A  citizens  council  was  created  to  advise  the  Commission  on  park  and 
forestry  matters.  As  of  July,  1966,  the  state  administered  197,412  acres 
including  36  State  Parks,  11  State  Forests,  three  natural  areas,  and  22 
historic    sites. 

Surprisingly,  approximately  46  per  cent  of  New  Jersey  still  remains  in 
forest.  We  can  divide  the  state  into  three  general  areas— the  forests  of  the 
highlands  comprising  500,000  acres,  "Pine  Barrens"  forests  of  1,250,000  acres 
in  the  Coastal  Plains  and  the  woodlot  region  principally  in  the  Peidmont 
Plateau,  comprising  about  350,000  acres. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  urban  encroachment  the  forest 
area  shows  no  substantial  change  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  certain 
rural  areas  farms  have  been  abandoned,  and  have  reverted  to  forests  com- 
pensating some  for  the  encroachment  on  existing  forest  areas. 

The  North  Jersey  forest  area  consists  of  a  wide  variety  of  hardwood 
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species.  There  is  some  hemlock  in  the  lower  slopes  and  coves  and  some 
white  pine.  The  ridges  which  rise  to  elevations  of  a  maximum  of  1800  feet 
support  largely  poor  quality  chestnut  oak  which  has  little  commercial  value, 
but  certain  watershed  protection  value.  As  we  descend  to  the  lower  slopes, 
coves  and  stream  bottoms,  we  find  the  better  species  of  oak,  white  oak,  red 
oak,  beech,  black  birch,  yellow  birch,  sugar  maple  and  some  yellow  poplar. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  the  state,  in  the  southeastern  portion,  the  "Pine 
Barrens"  occupying  the  Coastal  Plain  area  support  a  preponderance  of 
pines  of  several  species.  The  most  common  is  the  pitch  pine  which  grows 
with  equal  facility  on  the  upland  and  lowland. 

The  Coastal  Plain  area  is  flat  and  except  for  a  few  knolls  that  are  locally 
designated  as  mountains  rising  from  150  to  175  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
entire  Coastal  Plain  area  has  an  average  elevation  of  probably  not  over  50 
feet    above    sea    level. 

On  the  better  sites  are  shortleaf  pine  in  pure  stands.  This  is  locally 
known  as  "two-leaved"  and  "two-needle"  pine  because  it  grows  with  two 
needles  in  a  cluster.  Shortleaf  pine  reaches  the  northern  limit  of  its 
geographic  range  in  the  United  States  in  the  New  Jersey  Pine  Barrens. 
There  is  also  some  Virginia  or  scrub  pine  found  throughout  the  Pine  Barrens 
area,  but  it  is  not  as  common  as  the  other  two  species.  Close  to  the  streams 
which  abundantly  cover  the  Pine  Barrens  in  the  early  days  were  magnificent 
stands  of  southern  white  cedar  particularly  valuable  for  "boat  boards."  The 
decimation  of  these  stands  of  white  cedar  has  resulted  in  certain  weak 
species  taking  over  cedar  swamp  sites  in  some  instances.  In  other  areas  the 
cedar   has   reproduced   itself. 

Although  Southern  white  cedar  geographically  extends  beyond  the  limits 
of  southern  New  Jersey,  it  reaches  its  northern  limit  of  commercial  impor- 
tance in  the  "Pine  Barrens."  The  vestiges  of  southern  white  cedar  found  on 
Long  Island  and  Cape  Cod,  in  Massachusetts,  are  not  of  commercial  im- 
portance. 

We  find  also  in  the  Pine  Barrens  stands  of  oaks— chestnut  oak,  white  oak, 
black  oak,  scarlet  oak  and  some  other  species  of  this  genus  of  inconsequen- 
tial   amounts. 

The  most  lush  areas  of  forest  growth  are  oaks  found  in  the  Piedmont 
Plateau,  particularly  in  the  broad  river  valleys  like  the  Passaic,  Hackensack, 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Valleys.  Here  forest  stands  are  in  smaller  areas  as 
woodlots  often  attached  to  farms,  almost  exclusively  hardwoods.  On  excel- 
lent sites  tulip  or  yellow  poplar  is  probably  a  most  choice  tree  and  grows  in 
great  profusion  in  these  river  valleys.  There  are  also  excellent  white  oak  and 
red  oak  and  other  species  of  less  commercial  importance,  black  birch,  yellow 
birch,  sour  gum,  hard  maple,  soft  maple,  and  sweet  gum  particularly  in  the 
southern  extremities  of  the  Peidmont  Plateau  in  the  lower  Delaware  Valley. 
The  policy  of  reserving  some  of  these  woodlands  before  they  are  lost  to 
"people  pressure"  is  uniquely  new  in  American  forestry.  But  the  dimensions 
of  the  challenge  can  be  sensed  in  one  development:   the  new  Delaware 
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Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area.  Here  adjoining  the  existing  Stokes 
State  Forest,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  National  Park  Service, 
working  with  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  will  create  a  70,000  acre 
recreation  area  around  a  new  reservoir.  Within  75  miles  of  Manhattan  and 
90  miles  from  Philadelphia,  the  area  will  attract  seven  million  visitors  the 
year    it    opens. 

That  in  a  nutshell  is  the  conservation  problem  for  an  urban  America. 


CHAPTER  79 


New  York:  Forests  and  the 
Metropolis 


The  people  living  in  the  cities  of  New  York  have  always  been  very  much 
aware  of  their  dependence  upon  the  forested  mountains  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Mohawk. 

Before  any  other  state— and  the  National  Government  for  that  matter— 
they  voted  to  preserve  those  precious  forested  watersheds  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks    and    Catskills. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  later  in  1961,  they  voted  a  giant  bond  issue 
of  $75,000,000  later  increased  to  $100,000,000,  to  preserve  open  space, 
forests,  and  recreation  areas  before  they  were  irretrievably  lost  to  the  sprawl 
of  the  cities. 

And  in  between  the  setting  aside  of  the  Forest  Preserves  in  1865  and  the 
bond  issues  of  1961,  they  continually  increased  the  size  of  the  state-held 
domain. 

Even  before  the  1960  bond  issues,  the  Division  of  Lands  and  Forests  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  had  under  its  control  a  small  empire  of 
some  3,000,000  acres  of  forest  land. 

Appropriations  for  additions  to  the  Forest  Preserve  were  made  with 
some  regularity  until  about  1909,  when  they  came  to  a  complete  halt.  Public 
sentiment,  however,  about  1915,  urged  that  acquisitions  be  resumed  on  a 
substantial  scale.  This  agitation  resulted  in  the  approval  of  a  bond  issue  by 
the  electorate  in  1916  of  $10,000,000-$7,500,000  of  which  was  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  the  Forest  Preserve,  and  $2,500,000  for  the  expansion 
of  the  New  York  section  of  the  Bear  Mountain  Interstate  Park.  In  1926, 
when  the  unified  State  Park  Program  was  in  its  infancy,  a  second  bond  issue 
of  $15,000,000  was  approved.  Of  this  amount,  $5,000,000  was  for  Forest 
Preserve  acquisition  and  $10,000,000  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the 
so-called  Metropolitan  Park  areas  on  Long  Island  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  State,  at  locations  adjacent  to  large  centers  of  population. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  bond  issue,  the  Department  was  known  as  the 
Conservation  Commission,  and  the  Conservation  Law  at  that  time  required 
that  all  acquisitions  for  Forest  Preserve  be  approved  by  the  Governor.  The 
enabling  act  passed  subsequent  to  the  bond  issue,  however,  substituted  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  for  the  Governor.  From  that 
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time  until  1947,  the  land  acquisition  program  of  the  Department  was 
handled  by  the  Division  of  Lands  and  Forests  and  the  Commissioner.  All 
acquisitions  were  first  approved  by  the  Commissioner,  appraised  by  a  force 
of  special  appraisers  and  foresters  and  then  submitted  to  the  Land  Board 
with  complete  details  for  its  approval.  The  last  of  the  second  bond  issue  was 
expended    in    1941. 

In  1947  there  was  set  up  in  the  Department  a  Bureau  of  Lands  to  handle 
the  details  of  land  acquisition  for  the  Forest  Preserve,  State  Forests,  Parks, 
fishing  rights,  game  refuges,  and  other  miscellaneous  acquisitions.  This 
bureau  handles  the  acquisition  work  and  particularly  the  contacts  with  the 
Department  of  Law  in  relation  to  the  examination  of  title;  has  charge  of  the 
land  records  of  the  entire  Department  and  the  maps  and  surveys. 

It  employes  nearly  500  full-time  or  seasonal  employees,  including  district 
foresters,  foresters,  supervising  foresters,  junior  foresters,  district  rangers, 
rangers,  locomotive  inspectors,  forest  fire  observers,  forest  general  foremen, 
campsite  construction  foremen,  campsite  inspectors,  park  superintendents, 
blister  rust  foremen,  gypsy  moth  foremen,  forest  land  surveyors  and  steno- 
graphic  and  clerical   employees. 

Its  fire  control  organization  protects  approximately  22,000,000  acres,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  land  area  of  the  State.  An  average  annual  burned 
area  of  approximately  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  area  protected 
indicates  its  alertness  and  efficiency. 

It  has  jurisdiction  and  control  of  2,413,270.37  acres  of  Forest  Preserve 
land  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills,  and  545,781.49  acres  of  abandoned 
and  idle  farm  land  purchased  for  reforestation  purposes  in  34  counties  of  the 
State,  in  process  of  conversion  to  productive  forest  land.  Of  the  total  area, 
241,183  acres  have  already  been  reforested.  The  silvicultural  treatment  of 
158,791  acres  and  the  thinning  of  some  46,000  acres  of  plantations  are 
outstanding    accomplishments. 

It  maintains  and  operates  34  public  campsites,  593  miles  of  recreational 
trails,  and  192  open  camps  located  along  them  providing  annually  1,292,466 
man-days  of  recreation  for  the  citizens  of  New  York  State  and  elsewhere. 

It  maintains  and  operates  the  Belleayre  Ski  Center  in  the  southeastern 
Catskills,  operating  both  summer  and  winter,  now  on  a  basis  which  more 
than  pays  the  annual  expenses  of  operation;  John  Boyd  Thacher  Park  near 
Albany;  the  $1,000,000  beach  development  at  Lake  George,  and  the 
Olympic  Bobsled  Run  at  Lake  Placid. 

The  Division,  ex-officio,  among  its  recreational  activities  includes  mem- 
bership on  the  State  Park  Council  as  the  agency  responsible  for  the 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  counties  and  those  lying  between. 

Its  Bureau  of  Pest  Control  administers  the  white  pine  blister  rust  and  the 
gypsy  moth  control  programs,  involving  some  2,500,000  acres  and  3,500,000 
acres,  respectively,  and  is  responsible  for  the  protection  and  control  of  minor 
outbreaks  of  other  forest  insects  and  pests  throughout  the  State. 

Its  Bureau  of  Nurseries  operates  the  forest  tree  nurseries  at  Saratoga 
Springs    and    Lowville,    the    former    said    to    be    the    largest    nursery 
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producing  trees  for  reforestation  purposes  in  the  world.  The  average  annual 
nursery  output  is  approximately  40,000,000  trees. 

Its  Bureau  of  Forest  Management  furnishes  forestry  service  to  3,500 
forest  woodland  owners  controlling  over  1,000,000  acres,  or  one-tenth  of  the 
privately  owned  woodland  within  the  State. 

The  state  can  justly  claim  credit  for  major  contributions  to  the  course  of 
American  Conservation  if  for  no  other  reason  that  it  schooled  the  two 
Roosevelts  before  they  became  great  conservation-minded  Presidents. 

In  1933,  and  the  following  years,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the 
idea  for  which  grew  out  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  experience  as 
Governor  with  the  State's  Enlarged  Reforestation  Program  and  other 
forestry  activities,  contributed  very  substantially  to  forest  fire  control. 

In  1947  the  destructive  forest  fires  in  Maine  stimulated  interest  in  forest 
fire  protection  throughout  the  Northeast,  and  the  idea  of  mutual  aid 
between  the  several  states  in  the  control  and  prevention  of  forest  fires 
rapidly  developed.  The  final  result  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Northeastern  Forest  Fire  Protection  Commission,  organized  under  a  Com- 
pact between  New  York  and  the  New  England  states.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  contributions  of  Hon.  Harold  C.  Ostertag,  (then  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Assembly,  now  a  member  of  Congress)  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Interstate  Cooperation,  and  Mr.  B.  E.  Crichfield  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  Compact 
would  have  been  passed  by  the  various  legislatures  and  by  Congress. 

The  Commission  provided  for  in  the  Compact  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  promoting  effective  prevention  and  control  of  forest  fires  within  the 
Compact  states  by  providing  for  mutual  aid  in  equipment  and  trained  forest 
fire-fighting  personnel.  The  Compact  was  open-ended  so  that  any  state  or 
Canadian  Provinces  adjacent  to  any  state  in  the  Compact  might  become  a 
member.  The  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  that  portion  of  Quebec  south 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  have  sought  admission. 

The  Compact  was  approved  by  Congress  on  June  25,  1949  and  the 
organizational  meeting  held  in  Boston  in  July  of  the  next  year.  Before  Fall, 
the  Compact  had  employed  Mr.  Robie  M.  Evans,  formerly  Regional 
Forester  of  Region  7  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
to  handle  the  routine  business  of  the  Commission  and  to  develop  the 
procedures  to  accomplish  its  obligations.  Evans'  efforts  gave  a  tremendous 
impetus  to  the  training  and  organizing  of  personnel  in  each  state  for  the  job 
of  combatting  large  forest  fires.  A  standard  system  or  ogarnization  for  such 
fires  has  been  established  and  training  is  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Compact  to  train  trainers  from  the  several  states  who  on  returning  to  their 
states,  train  the  remainder  of  the  state  personnel 

The  "forever  wild"  precepts  contained  in  the  Forest  Preserve  sections  of 
the  State  Constitution  have  posed  the  problems.  Following  a  period  of 
heavy  rains  in  1950,  a  wind  reaching  as  high  as  105  miles  an  hour  in  one 
section  of  the  state,  blew  across  the  Adirondacks  from  the  southeast  to  the 
northwest.  Unprecedented  damage  resulted.  Undoubtedly  because  of  the 
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fact  that  the  wind  came  from  the  southeast  instead  of  from  the  direction  of 
the  prevailing  winds,  i.e.,  the  southwest,  the  greatest  damage  was  done  to 
the  heavy  virgin  stands  of  mixed  hard  and  softwood,  running  heavily  to 
softwood  on  the  lower  lands  in  the  Adirondock  region.  Some  damage  was 
done  to  the  forests  of  the  entire  eastern  half  of  the  State,  and  probably  more 
than  a  million  acres  in  the  Adirondacks  suffered  some  damage,  on  at  least 
half  of  which  the  wind-thrown  trees  amounted  to  from  25  to  100  per  cent  of 
the  stand.  Of  this  amount,  about  255,000  acres  were  State-owned  lands  in 
the  Forest  Preserve.  Here  the  damage  was  high  because  the  standing  timber 
was  much  larger  than  the  cut-over  private  areas  adjacent.  Although  there 
was  heavy  damage  to  hardwood  trees  in  some  cases,  the  loss  in  the  softwood 
stands  was  much  greater.  In  the  heavily  damaged  areas,  the  tangled  trees 
created  an  impenetrable  barrier,  and  the  forest  fire  control  problems  which 
resulted  far  exceeded  anything  in  the  previous  history  of  the  State.  Travel  at 
a  rate  exceeding  one  mile  a  day  was  impossible  in  the  worst  areas. 

Salvage  of  the  downed  material  seemed  to  be  the  best  solution  of  the  fire 
problem.  Article  XIV  of  the  State  Constitution  had  since  1894  carried  a 
provision  that  the  State  Forest  Preserve  lands  should  be  forever  kept  as  wild 
forest  lands  and  that  "they  shall  not  be  leased,  sold  or  exchanged,  or  be 
taken  by  any  corporation,  public  or  private,  nor  shall  the  timber  thereon  be 
sold,  removed  or  destroyed."  This  posed  a  difficult  legal  problem.  Under  an 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  which  held  that  the  Legislature  had 
authority  in  the  emergency  to  grant  the  Department  the  power  to  remove 
the  slash  created,  legislation  accompanied  by  a  special  message  of  the 
Governor  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  the  following  January  and 
promptly  passed  without  a  dissenting  vote.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  to 
initiate  savlage  operations  and  also  to  strengthen  the  forest  fire  protection 
force  so  that  it  would  be  in  a  position  to  handle  as  effectively  as  possible  any 
large  fires  which  might  result  within  the  ensuing  decade. 

Many  of  the  devastated  areas  were  located  in  remote  localities,  acces- 
sible only  on  foot.  The  storm  also  obliterated  several  hundred  miles  of 
telephone  circuits  to  fire  towers  and  to  remote  ranger  headquarters,  besides 
filling  many  miles  of  foot  and  truck  trails  built  for  fire  protection  with 
wind-thrown  trees.  The  rehabilitation  of  these  facilities  was  accomplished 
before  the  spring  fire  season  in  1951,  so  that  at  that  time  all  of  the  fire 
observation  towers  were  in  operation.  During  1951  there  were  practically  no 
fires  in  the  blow-down  areas,  largely  because  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
trees  were  blown  over  and  still  had  a  portion  of  their  roots  in  the  ground.  In 
addition,  the  13  inches  of  sulplus  rainfall  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  that 
year  created  conditions  favorable  for  the  flow  of  sap,  resulting  in  the  leafing 
out  of  a  great  majority  of  the  trees. 

The  Forest  fire  protection  system  of  New  York  State  is  divided  into  two 
different  categories;  first,  that  within  the  Fire  Towns  in  the  Adirondacks  and 
Catskills,  covering  in  1909  a  gross  area  of  7,522,000  acres  of  which  6,602,000 
acres  were  classified  as  forest  land.  Second,  the  so-called  Fire  Districts 
which   were    created   in    other    sections    of   the    State,    as    authorized   by 
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legislation  in  1920.  The  gross  area  protected  in  the  Fire  Districts  during  the 
first  few  years  was  about  500,000  acres.  The  area  under  protection  in  these 
districts  has  since  been  expanded  to  some  14,600,000  acres,  making  the 
grand  total  acreage  in  the  entire  State  under  protection  of  approximately 
22,000,000  acres.  This  includes  all  of  the  forested  regions  of  the  State. 

Between  1903  and  1906,  over  526,000  acres  burned  in  the  Adirondack 
and  Catskill  areas,  the  average  size  per  fire  being  about  520  acres  and  the 
average  annual  area  burned  over  1.7  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  For  the  five 
year  period  ending  1951,  a  total  of  14,731  acres  was  burned  over.  The  size  of 
the  average  fire  was  8.3  acres  and  the  average  annual  area  burned 
amounted  to  only  .04  per  cent  of  the  total  area  protected.  In  the  Fire 
Towns,  the  average  area  burned  per  fire  has  been  reduced  from  140  acres  in 
1920  to  13  acres  for  the  five  year  period  ending  in  1951,  and  the  annual 
average  area  burned,  from  2.95  per  cent  of  the  protected  area  to  0.10  per 
cent.  The  records  for  the  intervening  periods  in  both  the  Fire  Towns  and 
the  Fire  Districts  show  a  steady  downward  decrease  in  both  the  size  of  the 
fire  and  the  annual  average  area  burned  over.  This  is  in  spite  of  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  fires  caused  by  the  widespread  use  of  automobiles,  the 
shorter  work  week  and  the  fact  that  more  and  more  people  are  constantly 
using  the  forests  for  health  and  recreation. 

In  1922,  interest  in  reforestation  had  reached  the  point  where  it  seemed 
to  be  the  best  policy  to  consolidate  all  nursery  operations  in  three  large 
nurseries,  namely,  Lake  Clea,  Lowville  and  Saratoga  Springs.  All  other 
nurseries  had  by  this  time  been  closed  and  all  planting  stock  in  them  had 
been  shipped  to  State  and  private  lands. 

To  provide  trees  for  the  Enlarged  Reforestation  Program  at  the  rate  of 
100,000,000  trees  a  year  over  a  ten-year  program,  three  additional  nurseries 
were  established— one  at  Horseheads  in  1928,  one  at  Painted  Post  in  1929, 
and  one  at  Tully  in  1932.  Annual  production  reached  an  all  time  high  of 
72,890,000  trees  in  1936  (59,137,000  for  State  and  13,753,000  for  other  lands) 
at  the  six  nurseries  before  economic  conditions  between  1933  and  1938  made 
it  necessary  to  curtail  activities.  These  three  nurseries  and  the  Lake  Clear 
nursery  were  permanently  closed  by  1939.  Since  then  all  nursery  operations 
have  been  confined  to  the  Saratoga  and  Lowville  nurseries,  which  have  been 
greatly  expanded  since  the  late  war  to  the  point  where  an  annual  produc- 
tion of  40,000,000  trees  has  been  reached. 

From  1902  through  1928,  a  total  of  57,000,000  trees  were  planted  on 
Forest  Preserve  lands-54,000,000  in  the  Adirondacks  and  3,000,000  in  the 
Catskills.  No  plantings  have  been  made  on  Forest  Preserve  lands  since  1928, 
due  to  the  fact  that  substantially  all  such  lands  that  were  plantable  have 
been  planted.  The  planting  stock  used  from  1902  through  1908  came  from 
three  sources— Axton,  Germany  and  the  Saranac  Inn  nursery.  In  order  to 
start  planting  operation  before  trees  could  be  raised  from  seed  at  Saranac 
Inn,  several  hundred  thousand  trees  were  imported  from  Germany.  This 
practice  continued  through  1908.  That  year,  350,000  white  pines  were 
imported  from  transplanting  purposes  at  Saranac  and  for  setting  out  on 
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State  land.  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  was  discovered  on  these  trees  and  they 
were  destroyed  by  burning.  In  1909  an  inspection  of  plantations  near  Lake 
Clear,  set  out  with  imported  White  Pine  in  1902,  revealed  the  presence  of 
blister  rust.  This  discovery  resulted  in  the  cutting  off  of  further  importations 
of  planting  stock.  By  this  time,  however,  production  of  trees  from  seed  at 
the  Saranac  nursery  had  reached  the  point  where  it  was  no  longer  necessary 
to    import    trees. 

The  Commission  backed  a  bill  in  1929,  known  as  the  County  Reforesta- 
tion Area  Law,  to  stimulate  reforestation  by  the  counties  of  the  areas  of 
abandoned  farm  land  smaller  than  500  acres.  The  law  provided  for  State  aid 
to  counties  in  connection  with  the  reforestation  projects.  Under  it,  the  board 
of  supervisors  in  any  county  was  authorized  to  acquire  lands  for  reforesta- 
tion and  to  establish  and  maintain  forest  plantations  on  lands  already  owned 
by  the  county.  These  lands  were  to  be  forever  devoted  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  forests  for  watershed  protection,  production  of  timber 
and  other  forest  products,  and  for  recreation  and  other  kindred  purposes. 
This  statute  further  authorized  the  board  of  supervisors  to  provide  funds  for 
such  projects  and  authorized  the  State  to  contribute  not  to  exceed  $5,000  in 
any  one  year  for  any  one  county,  provided  the  county  appropriated  and 
spent  a  similar  sum  on  reforestation  projects  approved  by  the  Conservation 
Department.  In  both  laws,  it  was  provided  that  lands  reforested  in  accord- 
ance with  their  provisions  should  be  exempt  from  state  and  county  taxes, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  all  other  taxes,  were  to  be  assessed  at  not  to  exceed 
the  price  paid  for  the  lands. 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  definite  and  continuing  program  of  State 
reforestation,  the  Reforestation  Commission  developed  a  plan  prepared  by 
the  Conservation  Department  which  was  incorporated  in  a  constitutional 
amendment  mandating  the  Legislature  to  provide  funds  for  the  acquisition 
and  reforestation  by  the  State  of  a  million  or  more  acres  of  idle  land  within  a 
period  of  fifteen  years  at  a  total  cost  of  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000.  This 
amendment,  which  was  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  1930  and  1931  and 
approved  by  the  voters  at  the  regular  election  in  the  fall  of  1931,  became 
part  of  Article  VIII  of  the  State  Constitution.  It  preserved  the  integrity  of 
Section  7  of  Article  VII  prohibiting  the  cutting  of  timber  or  commercial  use 
of  the  State  Forest  Preserve  lands  within  the  sixteen  Forest  Preserve  counties, 
but  permitted  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  reforestation  purposes  within 
those  portions  of  the  Forest  Preserve  counties  which  were  located  outside  of 
the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Parks  as  they  existed  at  the  time  or  as  they 
might  subsequently  be  extended.  In  order  to  prevent  the  acquisition  within 
the  Forest  Preserve  counties  of  lands  for  reforestation  purposes  which  might 
be  better  suited  for  Forest  Preserve  use,  the  area  within  the  Adirondack 
Park  had  been  very  substantially  enlarged  by  Chapter  95  of  the  Laws  of 
1931. 

The  new  statute  not  only  placed  in  the  Constitution  a  mandatory 
schedule  of  annual  appropriations,  but  in  addition  extended  the  Enlarged 
Reforestation  Program,  begun   in   1929,  to  those  portions   of  the   Forest 
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Preserve  counties  not  included  within  the  Adirondack  or  Catskill  Parks.  This 
amendment,  therefore,  made  available  for  acquisition  and  planting  a  very 
substantial  acreage  located  adjacent  to  the  southern,  northern  and  western 
edges  of  the  Adirondack  Park  in  Fulton,  Herkimer,  Oneida,  Lewis,  St. 
Lawrence  and  Franklin  Counties,  as  well  as  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Catskill    Park. 

The  appropriations  totaling  $1,116,250  made  by  the  Legislature  between 
1929  and  1931  enabled  the  Conservation  Department  to  set  up  an  organiza- 
tion for  acquisition,  maintenance  and  development. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  available  material  relating  to  the 
location  and  extent  of  the  sub-marginal  areas,  particularly  the  studies  made 
by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  Cornell  University  the  De- 
patrment  established  five  forest  districts  each  administered  by  a  district 
forester  responsible  to  the  Albany  office.  These  districts  included  the  central 
and  western  portions  of  the  State  and  did  not  include  any  portion  of  the  six- 
teen Forest  Preserve  counties.  However,  when  the  constitutional  amendment 
authorized  the  acquisition  of  reforestation  areas  in  the  Forest  Preserve  coun- 
ties outside  of  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  Parks,  five  additional  districts 
were  established.  Headquarters  were  set  up  for  each  district  and  each  dis- 
trict forester  was  alloted  money  with  which  to  begin  the  acquisition  of  sub- 
marginal  lands.  Additional  title  examiners,  paid  from  reforestation  funds, 
were  employed  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General's  office  to  exam- 
ine the  titles  to  lands  purchased.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Enlarged  Re- 
forestation Program  was  designed  to  remove  permanently  from  agriculture, 
lands  once  farmed  but  not  sub-marginal  for  farming,  it  was  felt  that  these 
lands  should  be  acquired  at  a  nominal  price.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  such 
lands  were  practically  worthless  for  farming,  it  was  found  that  a  small  price 
per  acre  would  have  to  be  paid  in  order  to  permit  the  record  owner  to  pay 
up  back  taxes,  outstanding  mortgages  and  other  liens.  At  the  start,  a  maxi- 
mum price  of  $3  per  acre,  which  was  slightly  less  than  the  basic  land  value 
which  had  been  used  for  many  years  in  Forest  Preserve  purchases,  was 
established.  Within  a  short  time,  however,  no  more  land  was  offered  at  this 
price,  which  was  subsequently  increased  to  $3.50  and  finally  to  $4  per  acre. 

The  Enlarged  Reforestation  Program  is  in  effect  an  agricultural  relief 
program  so  that  the  Department  did  not  consider  that  any  portion  of  the 
funds  available  could  properly  be  spent  for  the  acquisition  of  timber, 
particularly  as  the  State  owned  at  that  time  well  over  2,000,000  acres  of 
timberland  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills.  The  objects  of  the  reforestation 
program  were  first  to  retire  permanently  abandoned  and  idle  farm  lands 
from  agriculture,  and  second,  to  provide  for  a  future  supply  of  timber,  for 
public  recreation,  hunting,  fishing,  watershed  protection  and  scenic  im- 
provements. 

In  order  that  these  objects  may  be  accomplished  at  a  minimum  cost  and 
that  the  program  not  diverted  to  one  under  which  cut-over  forest  land  could 
be  acquired,  the  policy  was  adopted  of  acquiring  only  lands  once  included 
within  farms  which  at  the  time  of  their  acquisition  by  the  State  were  at  least 
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50  per  cent  cleared  and  suited  for  reforestation.  Quite  obviously,  this 
yardstick  could  not  always  be  applied  to  each  individual  purchase,  but  it 
has  been  applied  consistently  to  each  500  acre  unit.  Occasionally  a  small 
area  of  woods  desirable  for  purposes  of  administration  or  consolidation  has 
been  acquired,  but  in  no  such  instances  has  more  than  the  maximum  of  $4 
per  acre  been  paid  for  them. 

The  land  acquisition  was  to  start  at  40,000  acres  in  1930  and  increase 
until  it  reached  a  maximum  of  100,000  acres  in  1934,  after  which  the 
acquisition  was  to  continue  at  the  rate  until  a  million  acres  were  acquired. 
Likewise,  the  area  to  be  reforested  annually,  beginning  at  10,000  acres  in 

1930,  was  to  be  increased  to  100,000  acres  in  1940  and  thereafter.  This 
graduated  schedule  of  acquisition  and  reforestation  was  to  give  time  for  the 
establishment  of  a  purchase  organization,  as  well  as  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  enlarge  the  nurseries.  The  rate  of  reforestation  was  purposely  kept  well 
behind  that  of  acquisition  for  two  reasons:  The  two  to  four  years  necessary 
to  produce  a  tree  of  suitable  size  for  planting  in  the  field;  the  time  required 
for  surveys  and  title  examinations,  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
reservoir  of  paid  for  but  unplanted  lands  would  enable  the  Department  to 
plan  its  reforestation  operations  on  large  units,  rather  than  on  a  large 
number  of  widely  scattered  small  areas. 

At  the  time  of  the  approval  of  the  constitutional  amendment  in  the  fall 
of  1931,  the  Department  was  fully  prepared  to  proceed.  On  September  30, 

1931,  a  total  of  69,113  acres  in  77  different  areas  ranging  from  500  to  4,000 
acres  each,  located  in  18  different  counties,  had  been  placed  under  contract 
and  the  planting  of  27,678,015  trees  had  completed  the  planting  on  a  total  of 
33,440  acres.  In  other  words,  the  program  at  that  time  was  8,440  acres  ahead 
of  the  schedule.  The  approval  of  the  constitutional  amendment  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  and  the  anticipated  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  1932 
made  the  future  of  the  Enlarged  Reforestation  Program  at  that  time  most 
optimistic. 

The  1932  Legislature  made  available  the  initial  appropriation  of  $1,000,- 
000  authorized  by  the  reforestation  amendment,  and  early  in  March  five 
additional  forest  districts  were  established.  Acquisition  work  commenced  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the  schedule.  The  experience  secured  since  1929 
made  it  possible  for  the  entire  program  to  go  forward  during  1932  at  high 
speed.  By  September  of  that  year  there  had  been  placed  under  contract  a 
total  of  173,681  acres,  which  exceeded  the  program  rate  of  acquisition  by 
over  35,000  acres.  Likewise,  planting  operations  had  accomplished  the 
planting  of  49,802,337  acres,  which  completed  the  planting  on  61,348.67 
acres,  or  over  14,000  acres  in  excess  of  the  schedule. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  County  Reforestation  Law, 
twenty-four  counties  had  received  State  aid  in  the  amount  of  $137,016.87 
between  1930  and  the  end  of  1932.  With  this  assistance,  these  counties  had 
acquired  at  the  conclusion  of  the  planting  season  of  1932  a  total  of  20,792.74 
acres  and  had  planted  16,585  acres  with  19,928,200  trees. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellent  progress  which  had  been  made  under 
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both  the  State  and  County  phases  of  the  Enlarged  Reforestation  Program, 
the  Depression  with  its  heavy  demands  for  relief  made  retrenchment 
imperative  in  1933.  The  Legislature  felt  the  program  could  be  curtailed 
temporarily  without  severe  hardships.  The  $1,200,000  required  by  the 
Constitution  to  be  appropriated  for  reforestation  in  1933  was  accordingly  cut 
to  $400,000,  plus  an  additional  $240,000  made  available  from  the  general 
state  improvement  bond  issue  fund. 

Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  in  his  budget  message  to  the  Legislature 
on  January  15,  1934,  made  the  following  statement  after  presenting  data  as 
to  the  progress  already  made  under  the  Enlarged  Reforestation  Program: 

"These  facts  are  mentioned  in  order  to  show  that  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  execution  of  this  program— a  wholly  sound  and  desirable 
one.  It  is  with  considerable  reluctance  that  I  recommend  any  slowing-up  of 
the  program.  Persuaded,  however,  by  the  action  of  the  legislature  of  1933 
and  prompted  to  believe  that  the  legislature  of  1934  may  view  the  situation 
in  the  same  light  and  persuaded  also  by  the  fiscal  situation,  I  am  recommend- 
ing for  appropriation  in  this  budget,  out  of  the  general  fund,  $400,000— the 
amount  to  which  the  legislature  of  1933  reduced  my  recommended  appro- 
priation. This  is  a  matter  which  should  not  be  decided  on  a  yearly  basis.  It 
requires  a  definite  policy  extending  over  a  period  of  years.  Trees  for 
planting  the  areas  purchased  cannot  be  grown  in  a  single  year  nor, 
ordinarily,  in  two  years.  It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the  program 
should  be  reduced  during  this  period  of  business  depression.  When  the 
depression  is  ended,  I  think  it  may  well  be  restored  to  the  plan  originally 
adopted.  My  suggestion  is  that  until  the  condition  of  state  finances  material- 
ly improves,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  proceed  on,  say,  a  plan  of  executing 
yearly  one-third  of  the  intended  program." 

The  Governor's  recommendation  was  carried  out  by  the  Legislature,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  it  meant  further  reduction  of  $240,000.  At  this  time  it 
appeared  the  Department  might  expect  annual  appropriations  of  not  in 
excess  of  $400,000  annually  until  economic  conditions  improved  and  the 
deficit  in  the  State  treasury  had  been  extinguished.  Plans  were  therefore 
prepared  and  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  providing  for  a 
program  on  this  basis,  properly  balanced  between  land  purchase  and 
nursery  production.  An  agreement  was  reached  whereby  any  balances 
resulting  from  economies  would  be  expended  for  further  land  acquisition. 
From  that  time  on  until  1939,  $400,000  was  appropriated  each  year.  In  1939, 
however,  the  State's  finances  having  not  improved  materially,  a  further 
reduction  was  made  to  $250,000.  Again  as  in  1933,  a  drastic  revision  in  plans 
for  the  program  became  necessary.  Fortunately,  however,  the  advent  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program  had  resulted  in  the  assignment  of  a 
number  of  CCC  camps  for  work  on  the  reforestation  program. 

Starting  with  the  first  two  reforestation  CCC  camps  in  Chenango  and 
Delaware  counties  in  1933,  the  number  of  camps  assigned  for  work  on  these 
areas  had  increased  from  13  in  1934  to  28  by  April  1,  1935.  This  large 
reservoir  of  labor  with  which  to  conduct  tree  planting  and  other  activities  on 
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the  reforestation  areas  made  possible  substantial  savings  from  the  State 
appropriations  in  these  and  successive  years. 

Largely  because  of  the  fact  that  between  1933  and  1938  the  Legislature 
had  seen  fit  to  ignore  the  provisions  of  Section  16  of  Article  VII  of  the  State 
Constitution,  insofar  as  the  schedule  of  appropriations  contained  therein  was 
concerned,  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1938  in  its  revision  of  the  State 
Constitution  modified  the  constitutional  provisions  in  relation  to  reforesta- 
tion and  removed  therefrom  the  mandate  as  to  annual  appropriations. 

As  a  result  of  this  constitutional  change,  further  progress  in  the  acquisi- 
tion, maintenance  and  planting  of  reforestation  areas  became  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  the  annual  appropriatios  made  at  each  legislative  session. 

As  early  as  1932,  it  was  determined  that  wildlife  management  must  not 
be  overlooked  in  the  administration  of  the  reforestation  program.  In  that 
year  a  total  of  97,  893  berry  bearing  shrubs,  principally  viburnum,  dogwood 
and  frost  grape  furnished  by  the  Division  of  Fish  and  Game  were  planted 
along  stone  walls,  highways  and  hedges  in  groups  of  three  to  five.  The 
planting  of  these  food  plants  was  made  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared 
by  the  Division  of  Fish  and  Game  and  completed  the  planting  of  this 
character  upon  a  total  of  10,397.74  acres  by  providing  a  string  of  feed  areas 
approximately   175  miles  in  length. 

Detailed  instructions  to  district  foresters  emphasized  particularly  the 
need  for  the  improvement  of  game  habitat  conditions  and  have  set  up  a 
policy  of  wildlife  management  on  the  reforestation  areas,  although  recogniz- 
ing that  their  primary  objective  was  the  production  of  forest  products.  These 
instructions  were  prepared  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Division  of  Fish  and 
Game  and  received  its  approval  prior  to  their  being  distributed.  In  general, 
they  are  aimed  at  the  development  and  production  of  a  forest  growth  of 
mixed  hard  and  soft  wood  species  containing  a  suitable  quantity  of  game 
food  and  cover  plants,  rather  than  forests  of  either  pure  hard  or  softwood. 

The  boom  in  the  natural  gas  business  in  central  New  York  in  1932 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  the  possibility  of  securing  a 
small  revenue  from  the  leasing  of  reforestation  areas  for  the  production  of 
gas  and  oil.  Unfortunately,  the  reforestation  law  prohibited  the  sale  or  lease 
of  reforestation  area  lands  for  any  purpose.  In  1933  the  Legislature 
authorized  the  Conservation  Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
Geologist,  to  enter  into  leases  of  State  reforestation  areas  for  the  production 
of  oil  and  gas.  An  annual  rental  of  $1,000  was  to  be  paid  to  the  State  until  oil 
or  gas  was  found  in  paying  quantities.  Subsequently,  the  lease  provided  for 
a  royalty  of  8/20  per  thousand  cubic  feet  for  any  gas  recovered,  and  of  % 
part  of  the  market  value  of  any  oil.  The  Company  at  once  commenced 
drilling  on  the  leased  property. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  effect  of  reforestation  upon 
ground  water,  run-off  and  stream  flow,  a  cooperative  stream  gauging  study 
was  set  up  in  1932  under  an  agreement  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
The  agreement  provided  for  annual  contributions  of  $2,500  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  be  matched  by  the  Federal  government.  This  agreement  ran  for 
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one  year,  but  has  been  renewed  each  succeeding  year.  The  plan  proposed 
was  to  establish  approximately  15  gauging  stations  on  reforestation  areas  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  wherever  areas  of  2,500  acres  or  more, 
substantially  all  in  State  ownership  and  reforested,  could  be  found. 

In  furtherance  of  the  policy  that  the  reforestation  areas  should  be 
developed  as  far  as  possible  on  a  multiple  use  basis,  certain  streams  on  them 
were  developed  in  order  to  increase  their  ability  to  carry  and  produce  trout. 
Because  of  the  location  of  most  of  the  reforestation  areas  at  the  higher 
elevations,  the  mileage  which  the  Division  of  Fish  and  Game  considered 
suitable  for  such  improvement  was  rather  small. 

The  Federal  Norris-Doxey  program  first  became  operative  in  New  York 
State  in  1940  as  a  simon-pure  Federal  project.  In  1945,  however,  the  State 
became  a  contributor  and  under  the  then  existing  policy,  assumed  the 
immediate  direction  under  Federal  supervision  of  this  program. 

The  increasing  emphasis  which  the  Federal  forestry  authorities  were 
putting  on  the  regulation  of  the  forests  of  the  country  brought  about  the  first 
serious  consideration  of  the  whole  forest  management  problem  in  New  York. 
It  has  been  said  that  New  York's  interest  was  primarily  of  meeting  the 
implied  threat  of  Federal  "big  stick"  regulation  unless  the  State  took  some 
initiative  in  meeting  the  problem.  However,  this  is  not  entirely  true,  for  the 
reason  that  there  had  always  been  an  interested  and  active  group  of 
legislators,  forest  landowners  and  foresters,  both  State  and  private,  who 
were  keenly  aware  of  the  situation  and  ready  to  support  any  legislative 
program  which  offered  possibilities  of  meeting  the  situation.  Among  these 
people  was  the  Honorable  Harold  C.  Ostertag,  then  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Interstate  Cooperation  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature.  Mr.  Ostertag  placed  this  problem  on  his  agenda  and  appointed 
a  sub-committee  to  investigate  and  report.  Eventually,  Mr.  Ostertag  through 
his  committee  was  successful  in  securing  the  passage  by  the  1946  Legisla- 
ture of  the  so-called  New  York  Forest  Practice  Act,  now  Section  60d  of  the 
Conservation  Law.  This  law  became  effective  on  the  approval  of  Governor 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  on  February  28,  1946.  It  provided  for  the  setting  up  of 
definite  standards  for  the  practice  of  forestry  on  the  privately  owned 
woodlands  in  the  State,  and  for  assistance  from  the  Conservation  Depart- 
ment in  carrying  out  those  practices  to  such  owners  who  would  agree  to 
manage  their  woodlands  in  accordance  therewith. 

The  drafting  of  this  statute  was  not  accomplished  overnight.  The  wishes 
of  many  interests  had  to  be  met.  One  suggestion  was  to  set  up  an  official 
board  of  foresters  and  landowners  to  prepare  the  forest  standards  which 
were  to  be  followed,  such  a  board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Mr. 
Ostertag,  however,  advanced  the  theory  that  any  regulation  of  privately 
owned  forests  in  New  York  State  must  be  organized  along  what  he  called 
the  American  way.  That  is,  from  the  bottom  up,  rather  than  from  the  top 
down.  He  was  in  wholehearted  agreement  with  the  necessity,  but  firmly 
believed  that  the  regulation  should  start  at  the  grass  roots.  In  the  end,  his 
views  prevailed  and  the  statute  as  drawn  provided  for  the  establishment  by 
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the  Conservation  Commissioner  of  not  more  than  twenty  districts  within  the 
State,  to  include  all  counties  of  the  State  not  wholly  included  within  a  city, 
and  that  each  district  should  consist  of  one  or  more  counties.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  district  lines  were  to  be  set  on  the  basis  of  political 
subdivisions,  rather  than  on  forest  types  or  regions.  The  statute  further 
provided  for  a  District  Forest  Practice  Board  in  each  district,  which  was  to 
formulate  the  forest  practice  standards  for  use  therein.  Each  Board  was  to 
consist  of  three  members  from  each  county,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  with  the  approval  of  his  Board. 
Provision  was  made  for  two  members  to  be  either  individual  owners  or 
representatives  of  corporate  owners  of  forests  or  woodland  in  the  county, 
and  that  the  third  member  might  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
The  law  further  provided  that  the  district  forester  might  be  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Board.  This  has  been  done  in  every  case. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  a  State  Forest  Practice  Board,  consisting  of 
one  representative  from  each  District  Forest  Practice  Board,  which  was  to 
approve  and  coordinate  the  forest  practice  standards  prepared  by  the 
various  District  Boards,  and  that  when  such  standards  had  been  approved 
by  the  Conservation  Commissioner,  they  were  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  portion  of  the  statute  is  the  provision  that 
any  owner  of  forest  or  farm  woodland  within  the  State  who  would  agree 
with  the  Conservation  Commissioner  to  comply  with  the  approved  forest 
standards  of  his  district  might  become  a  cooperating  owner,  whereupon  the 
Commissioner  was  authorized  to  furnish  "technical  services  in  connection 
with  the  forest  operations,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  marking  of 
timber,  marketing  assistance,  reforestation  and  silvicultural  operations  in 
immature  stands."  Subsequently,  the  law  was  amended  to  provide  free  trees 
for  cooperating  owners  under  such  conditions  as  might  be  deemed  proper 
by    the    Commissioner. 

Fully  as  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  entire  statute  there  is 
nothing  obligatory  or  compulsory.  There  is  no  way  by  which  any  person  may 
be  compelled  to  become  a  cooperating  owner,  and  the  provision  that  "the 
failure  of  such  owner  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  such  agreement  will 
relieve  the  Commissioner  and  the  State  forthwith  from  the  obligation  to 
render  to  any  such  failing  owner  any  State  assistance"  permits  the  with- 
drawal by  a  cooperating  owner  at  any  time  without  penalty. 

Many  people  prophesied  that  a  mandatory  clause  would  be  necessary  if 
the  desired  results  were  to  be  accomplished.  This  prophecy,  however,  has 
not    yet    come    true. 

Within  less  than  a  month  after  the  approval  of  the  Forest  Practice  Act, 
Commissioner  Perry  B.  Duryea  had  subdivided  the  entire  State,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Metropolitan  area,  into  fifteen  forest  districts,  eight  of 
which  had  already  been  established  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of 
lands  for  the  Enlarged  Reforestation  Program  begun  in  1929.  Additional 
personnel  were  employed  and  assigned  to  the  six  new  districts,  making 
fourteen  district  foresters  in  all.  Because  the  high  real  estate  value  of  all  of 
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Long  Island,  created  by  its  forest  areas  as  permanent  commercial  forest 
land,  no  district  forester  was  appointed  for  that  district.  What  little  forest 
management  work  is  necessary  there,  is  being  handled  by  the  personnel  in 
District  14,  comprising  the  lower  Hudson  River  section. 

In  1948,  under  the  new  Federal  plan  of  reimbursement,  the  entire 
Norris-Doxey  Farm  Program  in  New  York,  consisting  at  the  time  of  five  farm 
foresters,  was  taken  over  by  the  State  of  New  York,  such  foresters  being 
given  appointment  in  the  State  service  and  assigned  to  the  several  districts 
in  which  they  were  previously  working.  For  purposes  of  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  authorities,  the  entire  Forest  Practice  Act  program  in  New  York 
is  considered   as   one  project. 

As  the  management  work  began  to  develop,  a  more  definite  organization 
became  necessary  and  the  forest  management  work  was  assigned  to  the 
then  Bureau  of  Forest  Investigations,  which  was  given  the  administrative 
title  of  Bureau  of  Forest  Management.  This  bureau  continued  to  handle  the 
relatively  small  amount  of  forest  investigative  work  done  by  the  Conserva- 
tion Department.  It  maintains  a  central  office  staff  in  Albany,  consisting  of  a 
Superintendent,  Supervising  Forester  handling  market  information,  a  forest 
supervising  field  operations,  and  stenographic  and  clerical  help.  The  field 
work  of  the  project  is  carried  on  by  a  force  of  30  men  in  the  professional 
Civil  Service  grades  of  forester  and  junior  forester,  who  work  out  of  the 
fourteen  district  offices  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  district 
foresters,  but  under  the  general  technical  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
"Forest    Management. 

The  creation  of  the  system  of  county  soil  conservation  districts,  spon- 
sored by  the  Federal  Soil  Conservation  Service,  raised  the  question  as  to 
what  authority  would  determine  the  forest  with  the  several  districts.  This 
situation  was  met  by  all  agencies  concerned  in  a  spirit  of  complete 
cooperation,  and  as  the  result  of  a  number  of  conferences,  a  uniform 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  was  entered  into  between  the  Conservation 
Department  and  each  of  the  several  Soil  Conservation  Districts  in  the  State. 
This  Memorandum  provided  that  the  forest  practice  standards  as  formu- 
lated under  the  Forest  Practice  Act  were  to  be  accepted  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  authorities  as  fulfilling  their  requirements  on  the  farm  wood- 
lots  with  which  they  were  concerned.  In  practice,  the  farm  planners 
continue  to  make  the  plans  for  each  individual  farm  and  indicate  the  areas 
to  be  maintained  in  forests  or  to  be  reforested,  referring  the  matter  of 
detailed  silvicultural  methods  to  the  district  forester.  Whenever  possible,  the 
district  forester  signs  up  the  Soil  Conservation  cooperator  as  a  Forest 
Practice  Act  cooperator,  and  the  work  plan  then  prepared  is  incorporated  as 
a  part  of  the  general  farm  plan.  This  arrangement  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  a  number  of  years  and  is  apparently  working  out  satisfactorily 
to    all    concerned. 

In  spite  of  the  dire  predictions  made  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Forest  Practice  Act,  by  the  spring  of  1952  there  were  3,500  forest  landown- 
ers owing  slightly  over  a  million  acres  of  forest  land  in  all  sections  of  the 
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State  who  were  receiving  technical  services,  including  marking  of  timber, 
marketing  assistance,  free  trees  for  reforestation,  and  advice  on  the  silvicul- 
tural  treatment  of  immature  stands.  The  acreage  involved  is  substantially 
ten  per  cent  of  the  total  privately  owned  forest  land  within  the  State.  When 
it  is  realized  that  the  total  number  of  cooperators  under  the  New  York  law  is 
substantially  equal  to  the  total  number  of  "Tree  Farms"  in  the  remainder  of 
the  United  States,  it  can  hardly  be  said  the  New  York's  Forest  Management 
program  has  been  anything  but  successful  to  date. 

During  the  early  period  of  conservation  in  New  York,  the  Adirondack 
area  was  known  as  the  Great  Wilderness.  Access  was  by  stage  coach  to 
border  points  and  by  wagon,  boat  or  canoe  to  interior  points.  Highways 
were  few  and  poor.  The  region  was  given  over  to  the  professional  hunters, 
trappers  and  lumbermen.  Sporting  camps  were  scattered  here  and  there  and 
the  Adirondack  guide  was  indispensable  and  in  a  class  by  himself.  Forest 
recreation  was  confined  to  hunting  and  fishing,  and  the  sky  was  the  limit. 
People  with  leisure  time  and  money  were  the  only  visitors  except  for  a  few 
wealthy  families  who  set  up  sma  11  feudal-like  estates.  In  winter,  lumbermen, 
trappers  and  deer-hide  hunters  took  over.  This  was  the  situation  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  Century  when  the  summer  hotel  business  reached  its 
peak. 

During  this  period  a  hotel  proprietor  who  did  not  have  his  hotel  booked 
for  the  entire  summer  as  early  as  the  1st  of  June  was  exceedingly  worried  as 
to  what  his  financial  position  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  Many  of 
the  summer  hotels,  particularly  those  accessible  by  railroad  or  by  combina- 
tion of  railroad  and  boat  lines,  did  a  land-office  business.  There  were 
accommodations  for  pocketbooks  of  all  sizes.  In  at  least  one  section  easily 
reached  from  the  downstate  territory,  whose  summer  resorts  were  crowded 
with  women  school  teachers  and  office  workers,  it  was  often  customary  to 
offer  reduced  rates  to  young  men,  largely  for  the  reason  that  at  these 
establishments  there  was  little  to  do  except  to  sit  on  the  porches  or  boat  on 
the  lake.  Then  came  the  automobile. 

Between  1895  and  1910  summer  visitors  into  the  north  country  increased 
each  season.  It  was  clear  that  a  new  era  was  dawning  for  the  Adirondacks. 
Under  the  law,  tents  only  were  permitted  on  State  Forest  Preserve  land  and 
they  could  be  and  were  erected  everywhere,  but  mostly  along  highways. 
Guides  had  their  log  lean-tos  in  interior  areas. 

By  1913,  the  summer  and  fall  influx  had  become  so  great  the  Commission 
made  formal  recognition  of  recreational  utilization  of  the  Forest  Preserve  by 
the  adoption  of  rules  permitting  the  construction  and  use  of  log  lean-tos 
under  written  permits.  A  sign  was  required  to  be  placed  on  such  camps 
reading,  "This  camp  is  State  property  and  is  open  for  public  use."  The 
permittee  was  granted  preferential  use,  accompany  by  others  being  limited 
to  such  periods  of  the  year  when  the  permittee  was  not  present. 

In  1917,  under  Commissioner  George  D.  Pratt,  forest  rangers  began 
clearing  and  marking  the  trails  to  mountain  forest  fire  observation  towers 
which  were  attracting  continuously  increasing  numbers   of  hikers.   These 
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trails  were  liberally  posted  with  fire  warning  signs.  Many  people  were 
camping  at  available  spots  along  the  highways  and  creating  fire  hazards  and 
roadside    nuisances. 

In  1919  funds  were  made  available  and  a  comprehensive  plan  formu- 
lated for  a  system  of  trails  for  hikers,  lean-tos  along  these  trails,  and 
fireplaces  along  highways  for  campers  or  picnickers.  By  1920,  260  miles  of 
foot  trails  were  cleared  and  marked,  20  lean-tos  erected  and  96  fireplaces 
built.  The  total  appropriation  for  this  work  was  $2,500  and  forest  rangers  did 
all  the  work  as  it  was  considered  a  vital  fire  protection  measure.  Thus  began 
the  forest  recreation  program  on  New  York's  Forest  Preserve. 

The  problems  of  pure  drinking  water  and  sanitation  began  to  loom  large. 
In  1923,  with  38  additional  fireplaces,  361  miles  of  trails  and  eight  new 
lean-tos,  the  demand  was  only  partially  met.  W.  G.  Howard  and  the  forest 
rangers  were  doing  all  the  work  along  with  their  other  important  duties. 

The  1925  Annual  Report  of  the  Division  of  Lands  and  Forests  begins:  "It 
has  been  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  public  demand  for  additional  public 
campsites.  After  an  inspection  in  the  fall  of  1923,  the  Commission  planned 
to  place  first  emphasis  on  sanitation  and  water  supply,  and  these  two 
problems  brought  out  forcibly  the  necessity  for  concentrating  on  large 
campsites  with  many  fireplaces,  rather  than  many  small  sites  and  few 
fireplaces."  The  1924  report  for  the  first  time  listed  six  campsites.  The  forest 
rangers  continued  to  do  all  the  maintenance  and  supervisory  work. 

In  1925,  several  outdoor  hiking  and  camping  clubs  began  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  maintaining  foot  trails,  clearing  new  ones  and  erecting 
lean-tos,  notably  the  Lake  Placid  Tramp  and  Trail  Club,  the  Ausable  Club 
and  the  Adirondack  Mountain  Club.  Previous  to  1926,  the  campsite  at  Fish 
Creek  Pond  consisted  of  three  fireplaces  and  a  lean-to.  Expansion  since  that 
time  has  increased  the  facilities  at  this  area  to  380  individual  campsites,  all 
of  which  have  frontage  on  one  of  the  ponds.  Access  to  all  of  these  camping 
sites  is  provided  by  five  miles  of  State  maintained  roads,  along  which  pure 
drinking  water  and  sanitary  facilities  are  provided  at  frequent  intervals. 
This  campsite  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  Forest  Preserve  recreation  program  had  been  carried 
on  as  an  extra-curricular  activity  of  the  forest  ranger  force,  whose  main  job 
was  fire  suppression  and  trespass.  The  job  was  getting  too  complicated  for 
the  hit  or  miss  direction  it  had  been  receiving. 

In  1924  the  unified  State  Park  program  was  put  into  effect.  At  that  time 
the  entire  State  was  divided  into  Park  Regions.  The  sixteen  Forest  Preserve 
counties  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills,  within  which  lay  the  State  Forest 
Preserve,  was  established  as  Region  6.  For  the  reason  that  the  Forest 
Preserve  had  been  under  the  custody,  direction  and  control  of  the  Division 
of  Lands  and  Forests  of  the  Conservation  Department,  the  Division  was 
made  a  Regional  Park  Commission  for  these  counties  and  the  counties  in 
between,  lying  along  the  Mohawk  River  valley.  It  was  also  given  member- 
ship in  the  State  Park  Council,  which  is  composed  of  the  presidents  of  the 
various   regional  park   commissions,   the   Director   of   Lands   and   Forests 
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holding  the  membership.  The  Bureau  of  Camps  and  Trails  in  the  Division  of 
Lands  and  Forests  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Director  for  the  recreational 
activities    within    this    area. 

This  Bureau  operates  and  maintains  the  34  public  campsites,  issues 
permits  for  permanent  tent  platforms  and  lean-tos  at  approved  locations, 
besides  keeping  up  and  policing  the  593  miles  of  hiking  trails  including  37 
miles  of  ski  trails,  192  overnight  lean-tos  and  the  carrys  and  shelters  on  the 
130  mile  canoe  route.  This  operation  during  the  summer  months  requires  a 
force  of  43  caretakers,  45  forest  laborers  and  31  life  guards.  Other  recreation- 
al facilities  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Camps  and  Trails  include  John  Boyd 
Thacher  Park  near  Albany,  the  campsites  on  the  Lake  George  Islands,  the 
Lake  George  Beach  Development  costing  approximately  $1,000,000,  the 
Crown  Point  Reservation  including  the  ruins  of  Forts  Crown  Point  and  St. 
Frederic,  the  Olympic  Bobsled  Run  near  Lake  Placid,  the  John  Brown 
Farm,  formerly  a  station  on  the  "underground  railway"  during  the  Civil  War 
days,  the  Belleayre  Ski  Center  in  the  Catskills,  and  various  other  ski 
facilities    of    lesser    importance. 

Certainly  no  better  example  exists  in  the  country  of  the  close  interdepen- 
dence between  forests  and  men  than  this. 


CHAPTER  80 

California:  Wildlands  and  Cities 


In  1964,  California  surpassed  New  York  in  population  and  became  the 
most  populous  state  in  the  Nation.  With  its  population  and  its  sprawling 
cities,  California  has  inherited  all  the  problems  posed  by  modern  metropoli- 
tan civilization,  but  in  greater  degree.  Humid  New  York  is  having  its 
problems  finding  the  water,  the  timber,  the  recreation  areas  needed  to  make 
modern  urban  life  possible.  But  Central  and  Southern  California  with  their 
dry  climates  and  shortages  of  water  have  an  even  more  complicated 
problem  than  New  York.  The  inevitable  problems  of  dense  settlement  in 
arid  areas,  to  which  John  Wesley  Powell  drew  attention  a  hundred  years 
ago,  are   coming  home  to  roost. 

Scientific  resource  management  is  the  only  answer  left  to  modern  man 
under  such  circumstances.  Conservation  is  becoming  an  intricate  and  highly 
technical  science  devoted  to  managing  an  environment  which  man's  activi- 
ties have  profoundly  upset. 

In  California,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  arid  west,  water  has  always  been  the 
most  critical  resource  problem.  From  the  earliest  days,  protecting  the  forest 
lands  of  the  state  for  the  sake  of  the  watersheds  they  protect  has  been  the 
primary  objective  of  California  forestry.  It  is  still  true. 

The  increasingly  acute  nature  of  the  challenge  was  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  summer  of  1961.  In  southern  California  the  dry  hills  above  Los 
Angeles  caught  fire  and  before  the  brush  blazes  were  extinguished  many  of 
the  most  expensive  homes  in  the  Hollywood  suburb  of  Bel  Air— including 
that  of  former  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon— were  either  burned  to  the 
ground  or  seriously  damaged.  Such  fires  in  the  Hollywood  Hills  grow 
increasingly    more    frequent. 

In  northern  California,  south  of  San  Francisco,  the  problem  grows 
equally  as  serious.  In  the  mountains  near  Los  Gatos  during  that  same 
summer  fires  ravaged  a  precious  watershed  supplying  some  of  the  most 
valuable  agricultural  and  vineyard  lands  in  the  state.  This  "Austrian  Gulch" 
fire  did  not  wreak  property  damage  equivalent  to  its  sister  fire  in  Bel  Air, 
but  for  sheer  concentration  of  effort  to  extinquish  it,  it  is  yet  to  be  equalled. 

There  were  67  bulldozers,  19  aircraft,  including  13  tankers,  2  dropco 
(drop-coordinators),  and  4  helicopters.  Air  tankers  made  443  flights  and 
dropped  285,000  gallons  of  fire  retardant  chemical.  On  the  day  of  the  big 
run,  July  20,  44,100  gallons  were  dropped. 

From  68  firetrucks  a  total  of  60,000  feet  of  hose  were  laid  on  the  fireline. 
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Crews  and  men  from  Division  stations  throughout  the  entire  State  were 
assembled  on   Loma  Prieta   Ridge. 

In  this  fire,  it  was  apparent  that  California's  long  and  halting  progress 
toward  an  effective  state  forestry  program  had  demonstrably  paid  off. 
Today  California's  is  the  biggest  state  forestry  program  in  the  country. 

In  1961  the  legislature  accepted  Governor  Pat  Brown's  proposal  to 
combine  numerous  departments  of  State  Government  into  several  agencies. 

Upon  the  creation  of  the  California  Resources  Agency,  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  in  existence  since  1927,  came  to  an  end.  No  changes  in 
authority  or  duties  of  the  Board  of  Forestry  or  Division  of  Forestry  were 
brought  about  in  the  new  law.  The  Resources  Agency  is  composed  of  Parks 
and  Recreation;  Conservation;  Water  Resources;  Fish  and  Game.  The 
agency  also  includes  the  State  Water  Rights  Board  and  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Board  with  each  of  its  regional  boards. 

Governor  Brown  appointed  William  E.  Warne  as  the  first  Administrator 
of  the  Resources  Agency,  and  DeWitt  Nelson,  formerly  the  State  Forester, 
as  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  consisting  of  Forestry; 
Mines  and  Geology;  Oil  and  Gas,  and  Soil  Conservation. 

The  old  Department  of  Natural  Resources  came  into  being  in  1927  as  a 
result  of  a  similar  major  gathering  of  agencies  by  Governor  C.  C.  Young. 

Prior  to  1927,  however,  the  legislature  had  continued  to  give  the  state 
forestry  program  fairly  short  shrift. 

In  1927,  Dr.  George  Pardee,  former  Governor  and  friend  of  forestry,  was 
again  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Forestry  and  immediately 
stimulated  the  Board,  appointed  by  Governor  C.  C.  Young,  to  renew  its 
efforts  to  get  forestry  in  California  on  the  right  track. 

This  Board  besieged  the  Department  of  Finance  and  the  Governor. 
County  appropriations  increased.  A  number  of  new  counties  sought  State 
fire  protection,  and  the  Federal  Government  increased  its  Clarke-McNary 
funds   available  to   the   State. 

Governor  Young  drastically  reorganized  California's  government.  The 
Division  of  Forestry  was  created  as  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  the  number  of  State  Board  of  Forestry  members  was 
increased  from  five  to  seven;  one  being  familiar  with  the  pine  industry;  one 
with  the  redwood  industry;  one  with  the  livestock  industry;  one  with  general 
agriculture;  one  with  water  conservation  problems;  and  two  at-large. 

The  State  Forester  was  to  act  as  the  Administrative  Officer  and  was  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  Board.  The  first  actions  were  taken  to  develop  a 
state-owned  Forest  System.  Three  small  State  Forests  were  secured  through 
gifts.  Even  though  the  cream  of  the  timbered  school  lands  had  been 
previously  acquired  there  remained  enough  of  the  higher  quality  timber 
land  to  consummate  an  exchange  with  the  Federal  Government  and  to  se- 
curea  consolidated  tract  of  approximately  10,000  acres  of  mixed  conifers  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  This  tract  was  a  part  of  the  Lassen  National  Forest  and 
contained  some  100  million  board  feet  of  timber.  While  it  was  protected 
from  fire  by  the  Division  of  Forestry,  its  title  and  management  rested  with 
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the  State  Lands  Commission.  Not  until  January  8,  1946,  did  the  tract  finally 
come  under  the  Division  of  Forestry  for  management. 

In  that  same  year— 1927— one  of  Cailfornia's  most  disastrous  fires  swept 
through  the  range  areas  of  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Governor  Young  called  a 
conference  of  a  group  of  state  officials  and  representatives  of  other  inter- 
ested agencies  to  study  the  state  fire  protection  program  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  minimize  rural  fire  damages  and  disasters.  Funds  were 
allocated  for  purchase  of  four  heavy-duty  specially  designed  fire  fighting 
trucks.  From  this  meager  start,  when  but  four  trucks  were  available  to  cope 
with  the  gigantic  task  of  protecting  from  fire  more  than  30  million  acres  of 
forest,  watershed,  range  and  grain  lands,  the  Division  of  Forestry  has  grown 
into  a  highly  mobile  and  mechanized  organization. 

In  1923,  under  the  very  conservative  Governor  Friend  W.  Richardson,  a 
county  fire  protection  district  enabling  act  was  made  law.  Under  this  act, 
the  majority  of  owners  of  land  in  designated  areas  could  petition  the  County 
Supervisors  and  elect  to  tax  themselves  and  form  a  fire  protection  organiza- 
tion. During  the  same  legislative  session  a  law  was  enacted  requiring  owners 
of  pine  land  to  furnish  a  fire  patrol  satisfactory  to  the  State  Forester  or  pay 
him  an  annual  fee  of  two  or  three  cents  per  acre  to  augment  the  State 
protection  force.  Both  of  these  laws  indicated  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  by 
State  Government  to  squarely  meet  the  burden  of  wildland  fire  protection 
through  the  appropriation  of  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  necessary  cost.  In 
1931,  the  legislature  also  added  a  Section  to  the  Political  Code  giving  each 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  jurisdiction  and  powers  to  appropriate  and 
expend  money  from  the  General  Fund  ofthe  County  for  the  purposes  of 
protection  and  reforestation  of  watersheds,  to  insure  the  flow  of  streams  and 
rivers. 

California  did  not  feel  the  full  impact  of  the  "Great  Depression"  until 
two  or  three  years  after  the  stock  market  crash  of  1929.  However,  by  1931 
hordes  of  jobless  men  and  boys  from  all  over  the  country  moved  from  one 
part  of  the  state  to  the  other  searching  for  work.  Finally,  in  1931,  the 
specially  created  California  State  Employment  Commission  recommended  a 
plan  to  the  Governor  under  which  California  and  the  jobless  would  both 
benefit.  This  plan  encompassed  state  labor  camps  which  would  give  the  men 
work,  as  well  as  housing,  food,  and  clothing.  In  making  its  report  to 
Governor  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  the  State  Employment  Commission  stated,  ".  .  . 
among  the  suggestions  for  emergency  employment  relief  that  were  consid- 
ered by  this  Commission  was  a  proposal  which  came  from  the  Board  of 
Forestry  of  the  State  Department  of  Natural  Resources  that  our  State 
Government  establish  camps  for  single,  unemployed  men  to  be  used  to 
construct  firebreaks  around  towns  that  have  been  or  may  be  threatened  by 
forest  and  brush  fires,  and  in  the  construction  of  firebreaks  in  the  foothills 
and  mountainous  regions  of  the  state  where  it  is  possible  to  work  during  the 
winter,  and  where  such  work  be  of  greatest  benefit  in  the  protection  of 
important  watersheds  of  the  state  from  destruction  by  fire." 

It  is  possible  that  this  action  of  California  may  have  sown  the  seed  for 
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the  nation-wide  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program.  The  success  and 
popularity  of  camps  in  which  men  and  boys  could  maintain  their  respecta- 
bility by  earning  their  way  with  honest  labor  and  at  the  same  time 
accomplish  so  much  good  for  the  benefit  of  all  was  an  obvious  answer  to  the 
pressing  problems  of  a  state  and  a  nation.  For  two  years  priors  to  the  CCC 
program,  the  state  labor  camps  wrestled  with  the  administrative  and 
financial  problems  connected  with  such  a  program.  When  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  was  established,  the  California  experience  stood  the 
country    in    good    stead. 

These  programs  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  Division  of  Forestry. 

Twenty-eight  forest  camps  were  set  up,  State  forest  rangers  in  charge. 
The  results  of  two  years:  construction  of  1505  miles  of  firebreaks,  motor- 
ways, roads,  trails,  and  telephone  lines  constructed  or  cleared;  1238  miles  of 
weed  clearing  on  river  banks,  irrigation  ditches  and  county  roads;  37  acres 
of  land  cleared;  198  campsites  prepared;  67  buildings  constructed  or 
reconditioned;  and  12,688  "bug"  trees  and  snags  felled. 

Like  almost  all  forestry  agencies  in  the  United  States,  the  Division  of 
Forestry  experienced  its  "golden  years"  during  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  period,  1933-1942,  and  the  physical  progress  of  the  Division  was 
pushed  at  least  20  years  ahead  of  schedule.  One  of  the  largest  projects 
completed  by  the  CCC  was  Ponderosa  Way,  a  cleared  lane  150  to  200  feet 
wide,  with  a  good  truck  road  running  its  entire  length,  skirting  the  edge  of 
the  areas  of  timber  in  the  Sierra  range  located  between  the  timber  and 
brush  areas  and  extending  for  approximately  800  miles. 

In  1945,  California  became  one  of  the  few  states  to  attempt  to  regulate 
the  cutting  of  timber  on  private  lands. 

The  Forest  Practice  Act  defined  four  major  forest  practice  districts  and 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  members  to  committees  in  each  district. 
The  committees  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  proposing  minimum 
rules  designed  to  protect  forest  land  and  for  harvesting  in  a  manner  that  will 
ensure  continued  forest  regeneration. 

After  a  vote  of  approval  by  qualified  forest  land  owners  the  prescribed 
rules  are  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Forestry.  Upon  approval  by  that  body 
the  rules  have  the  effect  and  force  of  law  for  the  forest  district.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  Forester  to  make  inspections  and  take  action  to  secure 
compliance    with    the    rules. 

Operators  who  intend  to  engage  in  commercial  forest  harvesting  must 
secure  a  Permit  to  Operate  from  the  State  Forester,  and  landowners  upon 
whose  land  harvesting  will  take  place  are  required  to  notify  the  State 
Forester  of  the  area  of  intended  operations.  In  1957,  1591  operators  were 
issued  permits;  Division  personnel  made  2592  inspections  upon  1510  differ- 
ent operating  areas.  Thirteen  technicians  are  employed  by  the  Division  in 
this  field  work.  They  made  about  half  of  the  inspections  and  the  remainder 
were  accomplished  by  other  Division  personnel. 

From   responsible   industry   and   from    the   public   there   has    been   an 
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increasing  demand  for  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Act,  an  attitude 
reflected  in  an  amendment  to  the  law  in  1957  to  strengthen  the  State  in 
enforcement. 

The  forest  industries  are  a  vital  part  of  the  California  economy.  They 
have  more  than  doubled  in  output  since  the  Forest  Practice  Act  became 
law.  There  are  more  than  2400  wood  product  establishments  in  California, 
of  which  695  are  sawmills.  California  ranks  second  only  to  Oregon  in  lumber 
operations.  Within  the  state  the  consumption  of  lumber  per  capita  has  long 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  nation. 

About  166  billion  board  feet  of  timber  stand  on  8.1  million  acres  of 
privately  owned  forest  land  in  California  today. 

About  40  million  acres  in  California  is  considered  grazable  for  domestic 
livestock.  Much  of  this  land  bears  a  natural  cover  of  woodland  or  chaparral, 
which  aside  from  its  watershed  value  is  of  relative  little  economic  use  to  the 
owner.  For  decades  stockmen  and  government  foresters  were  far  apart 
regarding  the  use  of  fire  for  land  clearing. 

In  1945,  legislation  was  enacted  which  authorized  the  Division  of 
Forestry  to  engage  in  range  improvement  experiments.  Another  law  pro- 
vided for  an  advisory  service  to  landowners  and  clarification  of  the  field 
officer's  position  in  the  issuance  of  permits  to  burn  vegetation.  Also  that  year 
a  technician  was  employed  by  the  Division  to  devote  his  full  time  in 
working  with  landowners  wishing  to  clear  brush  by  burning. 

Since  1945,  Division  personnel  engaged  exclusively  in  range  improve- 
ment work  have  been  increased  to  nine  technicians.  Most  of  them  are 
assigned  to  field  stations  while  technical  direction  is  furnished  by  an 
Assistant  Deputy  on  the  State  Forester's  staff. 

In  1926,  the  State  Constitution  was  amended  to  exempt  from  taxation 
growing  timber.  This  took  the  steam  out  of  any  State  Forest  acquisition 
program  until  1945  and  1946  when  the  legislature  made  $2,000,000  available 
for  acquisition  of  additional  forests.  Surprisingly,  California  still  does  not 
rank  very  high  in  the  forest  acreage  under  state  ownership,  however.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  so  critical  a  matter  in  a  state  where  so  much  of  the  critical 
watershed  area  is  under  Federal  ownership. 

It  is  in  the  protection  of  these  vital  watershed  areas  that  California 
forestry  finds  its  greatest  challenge. 

In  some  cases  the  nation  or  State  has  assumed  complete  ownership  of  the 
land  in  order  to  manage  and  protect  the  resources  for  the  people  forever,  as 
in  the  case  of  National  and  State  Forests  and  Parks  and  Game  Refuges.  Yet 
even  upon  privately  owned  land  there  is  often  a  considerable  "public" 
interest.  Timber  requires  many  years  to  regenerate  and  the  growing  crop 
requires  special  recognition  in  taxation  and  protection  because  it  is  a  vitally 
important  resource  of  the  nation.  Water  is  the  most  valuable  resource 
flowing  from  the  wildlands  of  California  to  the  areas  of  agriculture,  industry 
and  population.  Protection  and  conservation  of  that  water  production 
regardless  of  the  ownership  of  land  upon  which  it  originates  is  essential  to 
the  future  of  the  state.  A  cover  of  vegetation  upon  the  soil  is  necessary  to 
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hold  the  soil  in  place  and  allow  the  water  to  percolate  into  natural 
underground  channels.  Lands  owned  by  the  State  or  by  private  persons, 
where  the  inherent  value  of  growing  timber,  or  the  watershed,  possesses  a 
public  interest  worthy  of  an  expenditure  of  public  money  for  its  protection 
are  called  lands  of  "statewide  interest"  or  "State  interest  Zone."  These  are 
intensively    protected. 

Some  of  this  statewide  interest  land  is  also  considered  by  the  Federal 
government  to  possess  public  values  in  timber  and  general  watershed  to  the 
extent  that  the  Congress  is  willing  to  provide  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
protection. 

"Wildland"  is  the  expression  which  most  easily  embraces  all  the  land  of 
the  State  not  intensively  occupied  by  human  beings  for  such  uses  as  cities, 
man-made  structures  or  cultivated  crops.  Forest,  woodland,  brush,  grass- 
land, desert  and  barren  lands  are  therefore  considered  to  be  wildland  in 
spite  of  the  material  value  of  any  particular  area. 

During  all  the  years  of  its  existence  the  State  forestry  organization  has 
always  felt  the  need  for  better  solutions  to  problems  involved  in  its  regular 
work  and  more  knowledge  about  the  wildland  resources.  Neither  the  "old" 
Board  of  Forestry  nor  the  present  Division  were  established  to  conduct 
scientific  investigations  as  a  first  order  of  business.  Nevertheless,  by  the 
mid-1950's  when  California's  population  was  growing  by  3,000  per  week,  it 
had  become  quite  clear  that  wildland  management  was  becoming  increasing- 
ly critical,  not  only  up  on  the  snow  packs  from  which  the  cities  of  Southern 
California  get  their  water  but  elsewhere  where  the  pressures  of  population 
were  creating  serious  problems  in  fire  protection,  recreation,  land  supply, 
and    population. 

In  1957-58,  the  legislature  appropriated  special  sums  for  wildland 
research.  By  1961,  considerable  progress  had  been  made  on  the  soil- 
vegetation  survey  of  the  wildlands.  The  survey  is  mapping  soil  types,  their 
associated  vegetation  as  a  guide  to  the  future  proper  function  of  these  areas 
in  statewide  land  use. 

Simultaneously,  the  state  embarked  upon  a  massive  $2,000,000,000  water 
plan  designed  to  bring  the  water  of  the  northern  wildlands  to  the  populous, 
semi-arid  southern  part  of  the  state. 

Of  all  the  states,  California  has  come  hard  up  against  the  new  challenge 
to  the  science  of  conservation— a  science  that  demands  the  best  in  land  use 
planning,  resource  management,  and  engineering. 

The  state  is  now  engaged  in  finding  the  complex  answers  to  that  "Quiet 
Crisis"  which  has  crept  upon  us  while  our  numbers  multiplied  and  cities 
grew. 

"We  have  reached  a  point  in  our  history,"  Stewart  L.  Udall  wrote  in 
1963,  "where  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  all  resources,  and  all  alternative 
plans  for  their  use  and  development,  be  evaluated  comprehensively  by 
those  who  make  overall  decisions.  As  our  land  base  shrinks  it  is  inevitable 
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that  incompatible  plans  involving  factories,  mines,  fish,  dams,  parks,  high- 
ways, and  wildlife,  and  other  uses  and  values  will  increasingly  collide.  .  . 

"Our  mastery  over  our  environment  is  now  so  great  that  the  conservation 
of  a  region,  a  metropolitan  area,  or  a  valley  is  more  important  in  most  cases, 
than  the  conservation  of  any  single  resource." 

This  is  the  call  to  a  new  land  ethic  for  tomorrow.  And  no  where  is  the 
discovery  of  that  new  ethic  more  critical  for  the  future  of  life  than  in  the 
Golden  State  of  California.  It  is  already  well  beyond  the  edge  of  tomorrow. 


PART  IX:  NEW  FRONTIERS 

CHAPTER  81 


Alaska:  The  Last  Empire 

On  January  3,  1959,  Alaska  became  a  state— the  49th.  A  territory  two  and 
a  half  times  the  size  of  Texas  and  immensely  rich  in  resources  became  part 
of    the    Union. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  transfer  responsibility  for  so  vast  an  Empire  from  the 
National  Government  to  a  fledgling  State  Government.  There  is  first  the 
question  of  financial  wherewithal.  And  then  the  one  of  organizing  to  manage 
an  enormous  domain. 

But  Alaska  was  up  to  the  challenge.  To  organize  the  state  it  created  one 
of  the  strongest  governorships  in  the  U.  S.  To  help  meet  the  financial 
problem,  the  Federal  Government,  in  addition  to  grants,  released  from  the 
public  domain  105  million  acres  of  land  selected  by  the  state,  400,000  of 
them  from  the   National  Forests. 

The  Forestry  and  Parks  branch  of  the  newly  created  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  is  in  prospect  of  managing  between  40  and  50  million 
acres  of  these  lands— by  far  the  largest  piece  of  territory  to  be  managed  by  a 
State    Conservation    Agency. 

And   what   a    domain!* 

Coastal  Alaska  is  a  rich  forest  province  of  16  million  acres  in  hemlock 
and  Sitka  Spruce.  About  a  fourth  of  this  is  in  commercial  forest.  And  there  is 
a  growing  forest  industry  based  upon  it. 

The  interior,  however,  is  another  story.  Here  is  America's  last  timber 
empire.  And  fortunately  it  can  be  spared  the  spoliation  of  earlier  years 
experienced  in  the  "lower  48"  when  the  word  forestry  was  never  even 
invented. 

Future  development  of  Alaska's  vast  interior  is  endangered  by  forest  fires 
which  have  burned  an  average  of  over  a  million  or  more  acres  every  year 
since  1940.  Almost  every  acre  in  the  interior  has  been  burned  at  one  time  or 
another,  yet  there  is  a  forest  resource  of  at  least  10  billion  board-feet  on  40 
million  acres  of  commercial  forest  land.  Even  under  the  reduced  growth 
caused  by  fire,  insects,  and  diseases,  there  is  an  estimated  net  yearly  growth 
of  almost  four  billion  board-feet.  Alaskans  now  use  only  three-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  this,  yet  they  import  annually  some  seven  million  dollars  worth 
of  wood  and  wood  products.  The  development  of  forest  industries  in  the 

♦Much  of  the  information  in  this  Chapter  has  been  taken  from  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service's  national  timber  survey.  "Timber  Resources  in  the  U.  S." 
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interior  will  do  much  to  reduce  the  import  and  would  contribute  to  the 
industrial  growth  and  economic  development  of  the  State. 

Alaska's  interior  forests  cover  almost  120  million  acres,  or  35  per  cent  of 
the    total    land    area. 

The  forests  extend  to  the  Arctic  tundra,  the  dense  stands  being  largely 
confined  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the  larger  river  valleys  and  their  main 
tributaries.  The  more  open  woodlands,  or  sparse  forests  of  the  same  species 
( white  spruce  and  birch )  reach  up  the  slopes  to  timberline  and  extend  over 
the    higher    plateaus. 

Tree  growth  is  known  to  occur  well  north  of  latitude  68°  N.  on  the  South 
slopes  of  the  Brooks  Range  and  as  far  west  as  the  Niukuk  River,  near 
Council,  on  the  Seward  Peninsula.  This  latter  station  is  the  westernmost 
occurrence  of  forest  growth  on  the  North  American  Continent. 

Fortunately,  after  fire,  much  of  the  forest  land  in  Alaska  returns  to 
commercial  tree  species  unless  it  has  been  so  severely  burned  as  to  prevent 
regeneration  of  trees.  White  spruce  and  white  birch,  also  natives  of  northern 
Maine,  the  Lake  States,  and  Canada,  in  their  westward  extension  to  Alaska 
are  not  accompanied  by  such  weed  species  as  gray  birch  or  red  maple.  Seen 
from  the  air  the  forest  and  other  vegetation  cover  appears  as  a  complex 
mosaic  of  types.  In  general,  the  forest  occupies  the  valleys,  often  appearing 
as  belts  which  follow  the  meanders  of  the  streams,  and  the  lower  slopes  and 
low    benchlands. 

White  spruce  is  the  climax  forest  community  on  upland  areas  of  the 
interior.  The  white  birch  type  follows  fire,  but  later  white  spruce  enters  the 
stand  to  form  a  mixed  type.  Quaking  aspen  also  follows  fire  and  in  the 
absence  of  fire  or  cutting  is  gradually  replaced  by  white  spruce. 

White  spruce— white  birch  and  white  spruce-aspen  are  transition  types. 

The  tacamahac  poplar  type  often  maintains  itself,  especially  if  the 
streams  along  which  it  occurs  are  subject  to  periodic  overflow. 

The  black  spruce  type  also  maintains  itself,  as  it  commonly  occurs  which 
drainage  is  poor  and  the  permafrost  table  is  close  to  the  surface. 

-The  commercial  forests  of  the  interior  are  not  stunted  Arctic  stands. 
They  are  in  various  stages  of  recovery  following  fires.  Some  are  just 
reproducing,  while  others  have  been  unburned  for  more  than  100  years. 
Volumes  of  these  older  stands  are  comparable  to  those  of  southern  Ontario 
or    northern    Maine. 

Growth  will  be  greatly  increased  through  more  adequate  fire  protection. 
Fires  destroy  not  only  stands  of  commercial  size,  but  immature  stands  which 
may  take  as  much  as  10  years  to  reproduce.  Thus  growth  is  being  retarded 
over  large  aeras  through  failure  of  stands  to  reach  maturity  or  areas  to 
restock,  and  stands  generally  are  kept  more  or  less  continuously  in  a  poor 
growing    condition. 

In  the  more  inhabited  areas,  fire  control  is  attempted.  In  remote  areas 
little  can  be  done  as  yet.  Fire  protection  began  in  1939  with  the  organization 
of  the  Alaskan  Fire  Control  Service,  under  the  General  Land  Office.  Prior  to 
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that  from  5  to  8  million  acres  were  burned  each  year.  With  very  limited 
funds  the  agency  succeeded  in  reducing  the  annual  burn  from  4.5  million 
acres  in  1940  to  117  thousand  acres  in  1945,  but  this  was  partly  due  to 
cessation  of  normal  pursuits  such  as  mining  and  trapping  during  the  war 
years.  With  a  resumption  of  these  activities  following  1945  there  was  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  area  burned  to  1.5  million  acres  in  1946  and  1947. 

In  1947  the  work  of  the  General  Land  Office  was  assumed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  Subsequent  efforts  to  reduce  the  annual  burn  were 
made  in  the  face  of  an  increase  in  population  of  150  per  cent,  an  increase  in 
road  mileage  of  71  per  cent  from  1940  to  1952:  and  an  increase  in  car 
licenses  of  269  per  cent  between  1947  and  1952. 

Present  conditions  in  the  interior  are  probably  typical  of  the  pioneer 
stage  of  development.  As  in  the  early  days  in  the  States,  there  are  vast  areas 
undeveloped,  a  great  excess  of  growth  over  cut,  high  losses  due  to  fire, 
insects  and  disease,  and  a  rapidly  expanding  population,  which  so  far  has 
been  associated  with  defense  activities.  The  construction  of  the  Government 
railroad  and  automobile  roads  to  connect  with  the  Alcan  Highway  through 
Canada  to  the  States  has  resulted  in  great  belts  of  burned-over  country. 
Still,  there  are  areas  of  timber  of  a  size  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  forest 
products. 

Thus  a  monumental  task  faces  the  State  Forester,  A.  Earl  Plourde,  who 
joined  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  in  October,  1959.  He  first  set 
about  developing  a  policy  which  would  serve  as  a  guideline  in  the 
administration  of  the  State-owned  forested  lands.  He  also  prepared  "Timber 
Sale  Regulations"  in  support  of  the  policy  statement— "It  is  the  policy  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  to  manage  its  timber  lands  for  the  maximum  benefit  of  its 
people,  consistent  with  the  professional  concept  of  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield  as  recognized  and  practiced  by  the  forestry  profession." 
These  regulations  were  completed  and,  after  public  hearings,  were  filed  on 
June    20,    1960. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  State  has  neither  the  forested  land  nor 
developed  industry  to  sustain  even  a  minimum  timber  sales  program.  The 
first  year  of  operation  showed  an  income  of  approximately  $17,000.  How- 
ever, several  American  and  foreign  firms,  particularly  Japanese,  have  indi- 
cated interest  in  Alaska's  forest  resources. 

Then  he  tackled  fire.  It  was  deemed  wise  during  the  transition  period  to 
contract  forest  protection  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  until  such 
time  as  the  State  of  Alaska  had  selected  enough  areas  and  was  financially 
able  to  support  an  active  forest  protection  agency.  In  addition,  the  State 
entered  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Forest  Service  for  protection 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act. 

General  lack  of  knowledge  about  forest  conditions  in  the  interior  led  to 
an  agreement  between  the  State  and  the  Forest  Service  for  construction  and 
operation  of  a  7,000  acre  experimental  forest  near  Fairbanks. 

To  provide  for  proper  forest  management,  a  Forest  Inventory  Section 
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was  organized  as  an  active  function  within  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the 
Department. 

The  out-dated,  ineffectual  fire  laws  were  replaced  with  a  new  statute- 
one  of  the  better  fire  laws  in  the  nation.  Technical  assistance  for  woodlot 
owners   was    also    started. 

Alaska  is  blessed  with  the  good  fortune  at  least  of  not  having  to  face  the 
expensive  land  acquisition  programs  upon  which  so  many  of  her  sister  states 
are  now  embarked.  She  is  carving  out  of  the  virgin  forests  a  public  network 
of  superlative  parks  and  forests— forests  that  will  be  spared  the  scourge  of 
careless  exploitation.  They  will  benefit  from  the  careful  application  of 
sensible  planning  and  practical  forestry. 


CHAPTER  82 

Hawaii:  Ohia,  Koa,  and  Eucalyptus 


Through  the  many  Chapters  of  this  history  we  have  roamed  across  the 
most  diversely  forested  continent  on  earth.  We  have  studied  the  awesome 
impact  of  man  upon  the  lush  forests  which  once  greeted  the  Atlantic  tides. 
We  have  explored  the  verdant  deciduous  woodlands  of  the  Appalachian 
foothills.  We  have  dipped  down  into  the  resinous  piney  woods  of  the 
Southern  parklands,  touched  briefly  on  the  tropics  in  Florida,  stalked  through 
the  once  treeless  prairies  and  plains  where  man  has  planted  trees  where 
they  would  not  grow  of  their  own  accord.  W7e  have  bumped  into  the  taiga 
and  tundra  of  the  Arctic  Circle  and  stood  in  awe  in  the  fog-shrouded  rain 
forests  and  Redwood  Empire  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

And  now  we  journey  across  2000  miles  of  ocean  to  Polynesia.  In 
considering  forests  and  forestry  in  our  newest  state,  Hawaii,  we  finally 
realize  how  constant  the  role  of  vegetation  and  forest  is  in  the  life  of  man, 
yet  how  enormously  varied  are  the  problems  of  forestry  from  one  place  on 
earth    to    another. 

There  are  none  in  any  of  the  other  states  that  can  be  compared  to  those 
of    Hawaii. 

In  1778,  when  Captain  Cook  first  discovered  the  islands  (the  Sandwich 
Islands,  he  called  them),  they  were  cloaked  in  forest,  though  pili  grass 
covered  some  of  the  drier  areas  on  the  lee  side  of  the  mountains. 

Animal  life  was  confined  to  a  small  rat,  apparently  indigenous,  and  the 
hog,  believed  to  have  been  brought  in  by  early  Hawaiian  settlers.  No  metals 
of  any  kind  occur  in  the  Islands  and  the  early  Hawaiian  was  dependent  on 
the  forest  for  everything  from  weapons  and  tapa  beaters  of  the  hard,  heavy 
kauila  (Alphitonia  excelsa)  through  the  light  haukaekae  (Hibiscus  tilia- 
ceous )  for  outriggers  on  his  canoes  to  the  coconut  for  his  food  and  the  bark 
fiber  of  the  mulberry  or  wauke  (Broussonettia  papyrifera)  and  mamake 
(Pipturus  albidus)   for  tapa   cloth. 

The  first  commercial  operation  in  Hawaiian  forests  was  started  by  a 
Yankee  Skipper,  Captain  John  Kendrick,  who  discovered  that  Hawaii  had 
extensive  growths  of  sandalwood,  the  fragrant  oily  heartwood  of  which  was 
in  great  demand  in  China.  The  rush  to  cash  in  on  this  China  Trade  brought 
about  such  a  breakdown  in  morals  and  the  economy  that  King  Kamehameha 
was  moved  to  forbid  the  cutting  of  sandalwood  in  1811.  But  the  greater  part 

•Much  of  the  material  in  this  chapter  draws  heavily  on  the  writings  of  Ralph  S. 
Hosmer  in  the  Journal  of  Forestry. 
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of  the  old  large  trees  had  already  been  cut  and,  since  it  is  a  very  slow  grow- 
ing tree  and  unresponsive  to  nursery  propagation  and  planting,  sandalwood 
appears  but  rarely  in  Hawaii's  forests  today. 

To  compound  matters,  a  small  herd  of  goats  was  left  by  Captain  Cook, 
more  by  Lord  Vancouver  on  March  13,  1792.  On  another  stop  in  the  Islands 
in  1793,  Lord  Vancouver  introduced  sheep  and  longhorn  cattle.  King 
Kamehameha  immediately  forbade  killing  these  animals  and,  with  no 
natural  enemies  in  the  islands,  their  reproduction  was  so  rapid  that  after  20 
years,  damage  to  forest  areas  grew  increasingly  serious.  The  sharp  hooves  of 
the  animals  cut  the  surface  roots  of  the  large  trees  which  had  little  or  no  tap 
root  system  and  undergrowth  was  destroyed  through  over-grazing.  A  forest 
cover  is  even  more  sssential  on  the  small  watersheds  of  an  island  than  in 
continental  areas  so  this  havoc  brought  widespread  desiccation  and  soil 
ersoion  in  many  localities  on  the  islands.  Kamehameha  lifted  his  ban  on 
killing  the  cattle.  Trapping  them  for  hides  and  tallow  soon  became  an  im- 
portant industry.  David  Douglas,  the  botanist  for  whom  the  Douglas  Fir  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  was  named,  fell  victim  to  one  of  these  traps  when,  on 
a  botanizing  trip  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii  in  1833,  he  fell  into  a  pit  and  was 
gored  to  death  by  a  wild  bull. 

Forest  destruction  was  further  augmented  by  the  clearing  of  the  wind- 
ward coastal  plains  for  sugar  about  1850  as  well  as  over-enthusiastic  clearing 
of  higher  lands  for  sugar  and  coffee  plantations.  Introduction  of  such  plants 
as  the  lantana,  guava,  staghorn  fern  and  Hilo  grass,  (Paspalum  conjuga- 
tum),  which  spread  rapidly,  soon  turned  large  areas  of  former  forest  land 
into    waste    brushland. 

The  start  of  the  sugar  industry  generated  an  increasing  demand  for 
firewood  for  plantation  and  mill  boilers.  Thus  there  was  a  market  for  the 
trees  cleared  from  plantation  lands  as  well  as  for  those  from  other  forest 
lands.  In  May  1868  Hitchcock  and  Brothers,  of  Hilo,  advertised:  "Firewood 
of  the  best  quality,  Ohia,  Koa  or  Neneleaua  at  our  landing  near  Hilo  Bay  in 
quantities  to  suit.  For  particulars  inquire  of  Castle  &  Cooke,  Agents/'  Ohia 
and  Koa  are  high  grade  hardwoods  growing  to  large  sizes  and  Neneleaua  is 
a  small  tree  of  the  sumach  genus. 

Then  everybody  began  to  get  worried.  Dr.  Hillebrand,  an  enthusiastic 
botanist  and  author  of  a  detailed  'Flora  of  Hawaii'  published  in  1888  after 
his  death,  issued  a  public  warning  in  1856  of  the  danger  to  the  country  from 
the  extensive  destruction  of  forests.  A  local  newspaper  editorial  on  October 
5,    1866    stated: 

"All  our  Islands  are  suffering  more  and  more  each  year  from  denuding  of 
our  mountains.  .  .  .  We  are  destined  to  have  more  severe  droughts  and 
famines  than  we  have  yet  experienced. 

"On  June  20,  1878,  King  Kalakaua,  led  an  Arbor  Day  Party  to  Upper 
Nuuanu  Valley  back  of  Honolulu  ( the  source  of  the  surface  water  supply  for 
Honolulu  for  many  years)  to  plant  the  first  eucalyptus  trees  raised  from 
seed.  The  trees  were  later  killed  by  the  grazing  of  wild  cattle. 
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The  Minister  of  the  Interior  reported  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Hawaiian 
Kingdom  in  1882  that  public  land  had  been  set  aside  for  a  nursery  to  start 
the  first  trees  for  distribution  to  people.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  was  asked 
to  carry  on  the  nursery  work  and  to  plant  trees  on  protected  portions  of  "the 
Valley." 

A.  Jaeger,  in  charge  of  the  work  in  1884,  reported  to  the  Assembly  that 
8,894  trees  had  been  set  out  on  the  hills  back  of  Makiki  District  of  Honolulu; 
1,872  set  out  in  parks  and  playgrounds  in  the  City,  600  sent  to  rural  Oahu 
and  the  other  Islands;  20,790  trees  were  reported  propagated  in  the  nursery. 
By  1888,  reports  indicated  that  450,000  trees  had  been  planted  by  govern- 
ment agencies  since  the  start  of  the  work  and  9,000  distributed  to  the 
public. 

The  1892  Session  of  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  providing  for  the 
exemption  from  taxation  of  privately  owned  forest  land  on  which  the  owner 
prohibited  grazing,  providing  no  use  was  made  of  the  land  or  its  products. 

This  Act  in  modified  form  is  still  a  part  of  the  Revised  Laws  of  Hawaii. 
In  January  1893  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  creating  a  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  composed  of  a  Commissioner  and  four  members. 
The  duties  of  the  Bureau  specified  in  the  Act  were: 

Give  free  public  lectures  and  distribute  information  useful  to  farmers, 
stock  raisers,  etc:  import  more  knowledge,  seeds,  and  plants  beneficial  to 
Hawaiian  agriculture  and  commerce;  collect  and  disseminate  knowledge 
about  textiles,  use  of  Island  woods,  etc.;  aid  conservation,  promote  Arbor 
Day  observance.  .  .  . 

In  1893,  the  Treaty  of  Annexation  was  signed  with  the  United  States  and 
the  "Act  to  Provide  a  Government  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii"  took  effect  on 
June  14,  1900.  This  Act  did  away  with  the  old  Bureau  and  Board  of 
Commissioners  and  set  up  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
David  Haughs,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  nursery  operations  and  forest 
planting  work  for  several  years  was  appointed  Chief  Forester. 

A  set  of  fifty  photographs  of  Hawaiian  Forests  was  sent  to  Gifford 
Pinchot  as  Chief  Forester  in  Washington  and  application  made  to  him  to 
send  "an  expert  forester  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  forests  in  the 
Territory." 

Edward  M.  Griffith,  Assistant  Forester  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
and  shortly  thereafter  to  become  the  State  Forester  of  Wisconsin,  arrived 
from  Washington  in  December,  1901  and  spent  two  months  inspecting  the 
forests  and  related  conditions  on  the  Islands  of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  Maui  and 
Molokai.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Wray  Taylor 
stated   in   his    1902  report: 

The  preliminary  examination  of  our  forests  brought  forth  a  very  able 
report  from  Mr.  Griffith,  which  is  in  your  hands.  His  recommendations  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  consideration  and  I  strongly  recommend  they  should 
be  the  basis  of  an  exhaustive  forest  bill  to  be  placed  before  the  next 
legislature  for  its  approval  with  liberal  appropriations. 
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On  July  3,  1901  a  disastrous  fire  started  in  the  Hamakua  Distrist  on  the 
Island  of  Hawaii  through  the  carelessness  of  a  native  who  was  burning  brush 
on  his  kuleana  and  let  it  get  beyond  his  control  spreading  into  the  forest 
adjoining  his  land.  The  plantation  managers  in  the  district  sent  out  large 
gangs  of  men  to  try  to  check  the  flames  but  not  headway  could  be  made 
against  it.  .  .  .  The  fire  continued  until  the  beginning  of  October  when 
heavy  rains  set  in,  which  eventually  put  it  out.  .  .  . 

"Forester  Haughs  estimated  the  amount  of  land  covered  by  the  fire  at 
about  30,000  acres.  ...  In  his  report  on  the  fire,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  place  in  the  islands  more  in  need  of  a  forest  reserve  than  Hama- 
kua. .  .  .  During  the  last  drought  in  the  District  water  for  domestic  use  had 
to  be  carted  for  eight  or  ten  miles.  The  oldest  inhabitants  do  not  remember 
such  a  scarcity  of  water.  There  is  evidence  of  there  having  been  continual 
running  streams  in  the  Hamakau  district,  just  as  the  streams  continue  run- 
ning in  the  Hilo  District.  .  .  .  The  key  to  the  whole  situation  is  the  tamper- 
ing with  the  watershed.  The  forest  are  has  been  gradually  getting  smaller  for 
years.  The  agriculturist  has  been  cutting  off  the  forest  from  the  lower  side 
and  the  ranchman  down  from  the  upperside.  This  must  stop  if  the  existing 
sugar  planters  and  the  small  farmers  are  to  continue  their  industries.  The 
assistance  of  the  government  is  needed  in  reserving  the  forests  and  protect- 
ing these  industries.  This  question  is  dwelt  upon  in  connection  with  Expert 
Forester  Griffith's  report." 

In  Hawaii  the  most  valuable  product  of  the  forest  is  water,  rather  than 
wood.  It  follows  that  conservation  of  its  watersheds  by  keeping  them 
pfermanently  clothed  with  protective  forests  is  the  chief  duty  of  any  forester 
in  the  islands. 

Today,  watershed  management  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
major  elements  in  multiple  use  management.  This  was  not  true  in  1903.  To 
Hawaii  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first  State  or  Territory  to  inaugurate 
as  an  official  policy,  such  a  conservation  measure.  That  policy  was  accepted 
and  over  the  years  has  been  given  consistent  support  by  first  the  Territorial 
Legislature  and  now  the  State  Legislature.  For  half  a  century  it  has  been 
looked  upon  as  an  essential  part  of  the  "law  of  the  land." 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  volcanic  in  origin  and  mountainous  in  charac- 
ter. The  higher  peaks  rise  to  elevations  of  just  under  14,000  feet  on  the 
largest  island,  Hawaii;  of  10,000  feet  on  Maui;  and  4,000  and  5,000  feet  on 
Oahu   and   on   Kauai. 

The  land  surface  of  the  eight  main  islands  aggregates  a  little  over  6,500 
square  miles,  or  in  round  numbers,  a  little  over  4,000,000  acres.  For 
comparison,  the  combined  area  of  the  states  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  is  6,213  square  miles. 

The  Territory  is  blessed  with  plentiful  and,  as  to  the  seasons,  evenly 
distributed  rainfall,  since  the  eight  main  islands  lie  within  the  northeats 
trade-wind  belt  with  its  moisture  laden  clouds.  On  the  steep,  forested  slopes 
on  the  windward  sides  of  the  mountains,  from  sea  level  up  to  approximately 
6,000  feet  elevation,  the  precipitation  is  heavy,  amounting  in  many  localities 
to  more  than  400  inches  per  year.   But  the  upper  slopes   of   the   high 
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mountains  shut  off  the  trade-wind  rains  from  their  leeward  sides.  In  such 
areas  the  precipitation  may  be  scant  and  irregular;  in  places  as  low  as  10 
inches  a  year.  However,  some  of  the  fertile  lands  for  agriculture  are  those  on 
the  dry,  warm  sheltered  lee  sides  of  the  five  larger  islands,  provided  they 
can  receive  adequate  supplies  of  water  through  irrigation. 

And  here  is  where  forestry  plays  a  part.  Protection  forests  prevent 
erosion  of  the  catchment  areas,  reduce  to  a  considerable  extent  the  excess 
run  off  from  watersheds,  and,  in  partnership  with  irrigation  enterprises,  help 
to  safeguard  and  assure  the  quantities  of  water  essential  for  the  domestic 
supplies  of  the  several  islands  and  also  for  the  amounts  needed  for  economic 
use.  As  Charles  S.  Judd,  the  second  Territorial  Forester,  once  summed  it  up, 
back  in  1931:  "The  practical  work  of  Forestry  in  Hawaii  consists  in  clothing 
the  watersheds  with  the  best  possible  association  of  trees,  plants,  and  other 
vegetation,  for  holding  back  the  excessive  run  off." 

The  chief  industry  of  Hawaii  is  the  growing,  manufacture  and  marketing 
of  cane  sugar.  More  than  half  of  the  lands  cultivated  for  sugar  cane  are 
irrigated.  All  possible  sources  of  water  are  being  utilized  by  the  sugar 
industry:  streams,  springs,  wells— both  flowing  and  artesian— and  tunnels 
into  mountain  sides  to  intercept  ground  water  channels  in  the  volcanic 
rocks.  Prior  to  1926  over  $19,000,000  was  spent  by  the  plantations  in 
irrigation  equipment  alone.  New  projects  are  constantly  being  added. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Association  was  set  up  in  its  present  form 
in  1895  and  it  acts  for  the  affiliated  plantations  through  a  close  knit 
organization.  It  operates  an  Experiment  Station,  for  "the  maintenance, 
advancement,  improvement  and  protection  of  sugar  in  Hawaii"  with  a  staff 
made  up  of  specialists  in  various  branches  of  science. 

In  the  1903  session  of  the  Legislature  a  bill  was  introduced  at  the  instance 
of  the  Sugar  Planters,  to  set  up  a  Territorial  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  as  one  of  its  specific  divisions,  and  with  provisions 
that  authorize  forest  reserves,  "more  particularly  for  protecting  and  de- 
veloping the  springs,  streams,  and  sources  of  water  supply." 

The  bill  called  for  the  employment  of  a  professional  forester  to  head  the 
Division    of    Forestry. 

As  soon  as  it  passed,  the  new  Board  of  Commissioners,  through  its 
president,  Hon.  Lorrin  A.  Thurston,  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading 
public  men  of  Hawaii,  wrote  to  Gifford  Pinchot  in  Washington  requesting 
his  advice.  Pinchot  sent  William  L.  Hall  to  the  Islands  for  a  first-hand  look. 
His  report  was  published  as  "The  Forests  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands"  in  1904 
by  the  Forestry  Bureau  in  Washington. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Pinchot,  Ralph  Hosmer,  a  1902  graduate 
of  the  Yale  Forestry  School  and  then  chief  of  the  Section  of  Forest 
Replacement  of  the  Bureau,  was  appointed  by  the  Board  as  "Superinten- 
dent of  Forestry"  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  effective  December  15,  1903. 
His  title  was  changed  later  to  "Territorial  Forester."  During  the  ten  and  a 
half  years  he  served  Hawaii,  Hosmer  also  held  the  post  of  collaborator  in  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service.  This  position  kept  the  Hawaiian  Division  of  Forestry  in 
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close  touch  with  the  Forest  Service.  It  also  permitted  the  use  of  federal 
equipment.  Hosmer,  a  Charter  Member  of  the  Society  of  American  Fores- 
ters, later  went  on  to  Cornell  as  Professor  of  Forestry. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1951  by  Charles  Sheldon  Judd  who  served  from 
July  1,  1915,  until  his  death  in  1939.  Judd  was  born  in  Honolulu  on  July  11, 
1881,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  G.  P.  Judd,  a  medical  missionary  to  Hawaii  in  1827. 
The  Judds  have  been  a  prominent  family  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ever 
since.  A  1905  graduate  of  Yale,  he  also  held  a  Masters  degree  in  forestry.  In 
1911  and  1912  he  acted  for  a  time  as  commissioner  of  public  lands  in 
Hawaii,  but  then  returned  to  Portland,  Oregon  to  be  assistant  regional 
forester  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  until  1915. 

After  Judd's  death,  William  Crosby  became  the  Territorial  Forester. 
Another  Yale  graduate,  he  had  had  a  number  of  years  of  service  with  the 
Philippine  Bureau  of  Forestry,  served  in  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  on  the 
Mainland,  and  then  with  the  Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation.  From 
1927  to  1939  he  was  in  charge  of  the  forestry  work  on  the  Island  of  Maui. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  organized  forestry  in  Hawaii  has  four  main 
functions : 

The  foi'est  reserve  system— The  creation  and  effective  maintenance,  as 
"protection  forests,"  of  an  organic  system  of  forest  reserves  on  the  catchment 
areas  of  the  five  main  islands,  with  water  as  the  principal  product. 

Forest  planting— 1.  In  the  forest  reserves:  (a)  with  local  species,  (b) 
with    exotic    species. 

2.  Experimentation  with,  and  subsequent  planting  of  species  of  trees 
which  have  economic  value  for  lumber  and/or  other  uses.  Many  of  these  are 
from  other  subtropical  parts  of  the  world,  mostly  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

3.  Trial  of  species  of  coniferous  trees  from  the  temperate  zone,  generally 
at  elevations  of  from  6,000  to  11,000  feet,  above  the  trade- wind  belt, 
especially  on  the  higher  mountains  on  the  islands  of  Maui  and  Hawaii. 

Forest  fire  prevention— Hawaii  is  fortunate  in  having  a  relatively  low 
forest  fire  hazard.  But  the  aim  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  has  always  been  to 
be  prepared.  The  fifty-odd  positions  of  local  fire  wardens  are  held  by  sugar 
plantation  managers,  or  by  ranch  managers,  who  serve  voluntarily.  As  these 
men  have  laborers  constantly  at  command,  forest  fire  calls  are  speedily  and 
efficiently    handled. 

Education— -To  keep  the  public  informed  of  its  work.  The  Board  has 
published  a  monthly  magazine,  The  Hawaiian  Forester  and  Agriculturist. 

Hosmer's  first  step  was,  obviously,  to  organize  the  forest  reserve  system. 
He  made  a  fortunate  start  when  Governor  George  R.  Carter  invited  him, 
together  with  other  territorial  officials,  on  a  five  week  trip  to  the  "Big 
Island,"  Hawaii,  in  January  and  February,  1904.  Later  Hosmer  made  similar 
trips  with  Carter  to  the  Islands  of  Maui  and  Kauai.  On  these  circuits 
Hosmer  had  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  to  see  the  Hawaiian  terrain.  Along 
the  way  he  met  almost  all  the  sugar  plantation  managers  and  ranch  man- 
agers. 
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A  procedure  for  establishing  forest  reserves  was  soon  worked  out  after 
field  examination  by  Hosmer  and  full  discussion  with  everyone  concerned. 
Then  a  boundary  line  was  drawn,  regardless  of  ownership  for  both  govern- 
ment and  privately  owned  lands  were  included.  As  the  majority  of  the  latter 
were  controlled  by  sugar  interests,  the  owners  were  usually  in  favor  of  the 
objectives.  So  far  as  practicable  the  boundary  lines  followed  natural  bound- 
aries in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  fencing. 

Public  hearings  were  then  called  and  if  no  serious  objections  arose,  the 
Governor  issued  a  proclamation  setting  apart  a  forest  reserve.  The  procla- 
mation became  effective  on  publication.  Each  carried  a  metes  and  bounds 
description  of  the  boundaries,  based  on  a  survey  by  the  Territorial  survey 
office.  An  Act  in  1903  provided  that  private  lands  could  be  turned  over  to 
the  Division  of  Forestry  for  management,  with  a  reduction  in  taxes. 

The  first  reserve  was  set  aside  on  November  10,  1904,  on  the  Island  of 
Oahu— 913  acres,  all  land  belonging  to  the  Territory.  The  creation  of  forest 
reserves  continued  to  be  Hosmer's  primary  duty  as  Superintendent  of 
Forestry.  When  he  resigned  in  August  1914  to  return  to  the  Mainland,  the 
total  area  of  the  then  37  forest  reserves,  was  798,214  acres,  of  which  546,222 
acres  (68  per  cent)  belonged  to  the  Territory. 

Fencing  the  boundaries  of  the  forest  reserves  to  keep  out  domestic 
stock  and  recruiting  forest  rangers  to  protect  the  areas  and  hunters  to  kill  off 
the  wild  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  occupied  a  good  bit  of  the  energy  of 
both   Hosmer   and   Judd. 

Tree  planting,  particularly  of  lumber  species,  was  an  important  part  of 
the  work,  too.  No  conifers  are  found  among  the  indigenous  trees  of  Hawaii. 
Dependence  for  practically  all  heavy  construction  timbers  used  in  the 
islands  rests  primarily  upon  redwood  and  Douglas-fir  imported  from  Califor- 
nia and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  need  for  a  local  lumber  supply  continues 
to  be  an  urgent  problem. 

To  provide  for  minor  timber  needs  on  the  plantations  and  the  ranches, 
trees  from  some  other  subtropical  countries  have  proved  satisfactory  espe- 
cially certain  eucalyptus  from  Australia.  In  1904  the  government  nursery, 
instead  of  growing  ornamental,  flowering  trees,  set  about  producing  timber 
tree  species  for  sale  and  distribution.  With  this  went  a  campaign  to  aid  and 
cooperate  with  the  sugar  plantation  companies  in  tree  planting  on  non- 
agricultural  lands,  or  on  gulch  sides,  or  other  waste  areas. 

As  mentioned,  however,  Hawaii's  most  important  forest  product  is  water, 
and  consequently  the  forest  had  to  be  so  managed  as  to  yield  permanently 
the  largest  possible  dependable  supply.  With  the  short  watersheds,  the  steep 
slopes  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  Hawaiian  forest  to  injury,  it  was  essential 
that  the  forest  cover  be  kept  strictly  intact— that  the  forest  be  maintained 
exclusively  as  a  protection  forest. 

In  the  leeward  districts  of  Hawaii  a  different  condition  prevailed.  Here 
there  were  no  permanent  streams  and  but  few  springs.  Consequently,  the 
forest  was  not  needed  for  watershed  protection,  but  was  to  be  reckoned 
chiefly  of  value  because  it  could  be  made   to  yield  wood   and  timber. 
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Obviously,  the  wise  use  of  this  type  of  forest  was  so  to  manage  it  that  it 
could  yield  repeated  crops  of  valuable  timber.  The  object  in  both  cases  was 
to  put  the  forest  to  wise  use;  to  make  it  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
best  adapted.  In  the  one  case  the  most  valuable  product  was  water;  in  the 
other  it  was  wood. 

In  October,  1907  a  contract  was  signed  between  the  Hawaiian  Ma- 
hogany Lumber  Company  and  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  System  to  supply 
500,000  standard  ties  of  Ohia  Lehua  annually  during  the  next  five  years  and 
2,500  sets  of  switch  ties.  Most  of  the  ties  for  this  contract  were  cut  in  the 
Puna  District  on  the  homestead  lots  above  Olaa,  on  the  lands  of  the  Puna 
Plantation  that  were  being  cleared  for  cane,  and  on  other  lands  in  Puna  on 
which  rubber  was  to  be  planted.  A  narrow  gauge  railroad  had  been  started 
from  Glenwood  to  the  sawmill  in  the  woods  back  of  the  Volcano  House. 
Some  200  or  300  large  Koa  trees  were  felled,  cut  into  logs  and  hauled  to  the 
mill  yard;  the  mill  itself  had  been  erected  and  some  of  the  machinery 
installed. 

At  the  same  time  the  American-Hawaiian  Mahogany  Lumber  Company 
in  South  Kona  (on  the  lee  side  of  the  Island)  was  developing  its  operations. 
A  well  built  wagon  road  had  been  constructed  up  to  the  logging  camp  in  the 
Koa  Belt,  which  permitted  the  hauling  of  logs  by  wagon  to  the  landing  at 
Hoopuloa.  One  shipment  of  logs,  of  approximately  30,000  feet,  board 
measure,  was  made  in  October  1907.  The  logs  went  by  schooner  to  the 
Company's  mill  at  Petaluma,  California.  No  Ohia  was  cut  by  this  Company. 

A  Forest  Service  grant-in-aid  in  1911,  made  at  Hosmer's  request,  tested 
the  possibility  of  growing  certain  coniferous  timber  species  from  the 
mountains  of  California  on  the  upper  slopes  of  Mount  Halenkala  (10,030 
feet)  on  Maui,  and  on  Mauna  Loa  (13,675  feet)  and  Mauna  Kea  (13,825 
feet)  on  Hawaii,  between  the  elevations  of  7,000  and  11,000  feet  above  the 
belt  of  trade-wind  rains.  These  plantings  were  made  in  cooperation  with 
two  of  the  largest  cattle  ranches  in  the  Territory.  Counts  and  measurements 
made  twelve  years  later,  by  C.  S.  Judd  and  C.  J.  Kraebel  showed  that 
enough  individual  trees  had  come  through,  and  grown,  and  were  producing 
fertile  offspring,  to  justify  the  experiment.  The  tests  were  thereupon 
continued    and    enlarged. 

Only  a  very  few  indigenous  trees  have  commercial  value,  except  locally, 
for  cabinet  work  or  veneer  wood.  Koa  (Acacia  koa)  is  best  known.  Most 
other  native  trees  are  primarily  of  botanical  interest,  except  those  that  make 
up  the  rain  forests.  Of  these  ohia  lehua  ( Metrosideros  polymorpha)  is  the 
most    important. 

Dr.  Joseph  B.  Rock  was,  from  1908  to  1911,  a  member  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry  staff  as  consulting  botanist.  Transferred  to  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  from  1911  to  1919,  prior  to  his  notable  botanical  explorations  of 
China  and  Tibet,  he  published  in  1903  in  Honolulu  his  richly  illustrated 
"The  Indigenous  Trees  of  Hawaii." 

Judd  continued  the  work  started  by  Hosmer  but  his  major  professional 
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contribution  was,  by  extensive  plantings,  to  bring  the  forest  reserve  areas  on 
the  watersheds  into  full  status  as  true  protection  forests. 

When  in  1931  the  aggregate  total  area  of  the  forest  reserves  reached 
1,021,314  acres,  Judd  was  happy  to  announce,  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of 
Forestry  "This  amounts  to  almost  exactly  25  per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of 
the  Territory,  and  is  considered  none  too  much  to  assure  the  growing 
population  of  a  continuous  and  efficient  water  supply." 

Then,  on  the  progress  of  forestry  in  the  Territory  he  wrote:  "Since  the 
inception  of  forest  work  in  Hawaii,  the  force  to  carry  on  field  operations  has 
gradually  been  built  up,  with  appropriations  made  by  a  favorably  inclined 
legislature,  until  now  the  Territorial  Forester  has  four  trained  assistant 
foresters— one  on  each  of  the  four  main  islands;  18  forest  rangers;  29  workers 
in  the  four  tree  nurseries;  and  35  tree  planters." 

Judd  often  used  novel  ways  to  get  things  done.  One,  in  1926,  was  to  sow 
tree  seeds  from  an  airplane  on  extremely  rough  burned-over  "aa"  lava  flows 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  About  700  pounds  of  seed  were  so  distributed.  On 
an  earlier  occasion  Army  airplanes  had  dropped  tree  seed  on  denuded 
mountain  slopes  on  the  island  of  Oahu  at  his  request. 

The  restoration  of  a  rain-forest  cover  on  the  watershed  reserves 
presented  serious  difficulties.  So  much  of  the  original  endemic  rain-forest 
had  been  incurably  injured  or  totally  destroyed  by  decades  of  grazing  that 
the  problem  had  become,  in  many  localities,  one  of  replacing  the  former 
cover  by  a  totally  new  botanical  association  of  trees,  undergrowth,  and 
surface  plants  able  to  function  in  a  way  similar  to  that  of  the  old  forest. 
Many  exotic  plants,  new  to  the  Territory,  were  demanded.  To  secure  and 
bring  these  to  Hawaii,  and  to  establish  them,  required  botanists  as  well  as 
foresters. 

Once  more  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Association  were  instrumental. 
Through  the  years  the  planters  had  often  benefitted  by  using  specialists  for 
the  solution  of  comparable  emergencies.  This  time  the  Planters  Association 
authorized  its  experiment  station  to  cooperate  with  the  Territorial  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  by  setting  up  a  "Department  of  Botany  and 
Forestry,"  under  its  forest  pathologist,  Dr.  Harold  Lloyd  Lyon,  with  a  staff 
of  botanists,  for  a  20-odd  year  period,  from  1918  to  about  1940.  These  men 
introduced,  germinated,  propagated,  and  tested  thousands  of  species  plants 
at  special  nurseries  in  trial  areas  until  sufficient  material  was  provided  and 
made  ready  for  the  permanent  plantings. 

All  during  this  period  the  most  intimate  cooperation  was  maintained 
between  Judd,  his  territorial  staff,  and  botanist  Lyon  and  his  men.  The 
program  was  a  remarkable  example  of  team  play.  So  firm  was  the  belief  of 
the  Sugar  Planters  Association  in  the  undertaking  that  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Department  of  Botany  was  borne  by  the  funds  of  the  H.S.P.A.  Experiment 
Station. 

Two  botanists  who  worked  with  Dr.  Lyon  were  Lester  W.  Bryan,  on 
Hawaii,  and  Labert  W.  Duvel,  on  Kauai.  Both  later  became  associate 
foresters  for  the  Territory.  Since  1922  Bryan  had  been  resident  on  the  Island 
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of  Hawaii,  keeping  close  track  of  all  forestry  introductions,  including 
commercial  timber,  tree  species,  as  well  as  plant  material  primarily  of  value 
for  watershed  planting.  His  invaluable  records  and  conclusions  were  in- 
cluded in  his  brochure  "Twenty  Five  Years  of  Forestry  Work  on  the  Island 
of  Hawaii."  A  reprint  also  carries  a  3-page  summary  by  Dr.  Harold  L.  Lyon. 

The  CCC  accomplished  a  reforestation  program  in  eight  years  that 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  40  years  of  work  under  normal  Territorial 
appropriations.  The  timing  of  this  new  assistance  was  peculiarly  apt,  for 
much  of  the  CCC  work  was  in  restoring  "rain  forest"  cover. 

With  the  end  of  the  CCC  in  1941,  and  the  coming  of  World  War  II,  the 
Board  was  obliged  to  discontinue  most  of  the  forest  cover  planting  in  the 
watershed    reserves. 

In  addition  to  the  watershed  plantings  in  the  forest  reserves  Crosby  was 
sympathetic  to  and  interested  in  the  experimental  planting  of  timber  tree 
species  on  other  lands,  particularly  of  conifers  at  considerable  altitudes  on 
the  high  mountains.  One  example,  between  6,000  and  7,000  feet,  in  the  Kula 
Forest  Reserve  on  Maui,  is  a  plantation  of  the  coast  redwood  from 
California,  started  from  seed  in  1932  by  Judd.  Twenty  years  later  this  stand, 
grown  under  Crosby's  care,  had  trees  60  feet  tall  and  up  to  30  inches  in 
diameter.  Other  plantations  of  redwoods  are  also  growing  well  on  the  Kona 
Coast  on  Hawaii,  on  Bishop  Estate  lands,  where  the  subsurface  is  so  porous 
that  there  are  no  running  streams. 

Crosby  brought  the  task  of  ridding  the  reserves  of  wild  stock  to  a  point 
where  the  natural  yearly  increase  can  be  controlled  by  local  sportsmen's 
clubs   under  hunting  licenses. 

In  1956,  the  Hawaiian  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  commented: 
"Realizing  the  need  for  a  more  positive  progressive  and  realistic  forestry 
program  in  the  Territory  in  order  to  assure  greater  future  utilization  of  our 
forest  potential,  and  at  the  same  time  more  adequately  to  safeguard  our 
critically  important  watersheds,  the  Board,  in  November  of  1956,  initiated 
extensive  negotiations  with  the  U.  S.  Forestj  Service  to  seek  further  Federal 
assistance." 

This  was  a  request  for  a  Forest  Service  research  center  for  Hawaii,  with 
a  program  to  include  research  in  a  forest  inventory,  in  forest  management, 
in  timber  utilization,  and  in  watershed  management. 

C.  Eric  Reppun,  President  of  the  Board,  in  September  1957,  met  with 
officials  of  the  Forest  Service  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  elsewhere.  And  as 
one  result,  Eugene  V.  Robert,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Economics  of  the 
California  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station  was  given  an  initial  assign- 
ment to  visit  Hawaii  to  start  a  forest  survey.  His  report,  in  April  1957, 
recommended  establishment  of  a  Forest  Service  research  center  and  a  re- 
search program  for  Hawaii. 

With  Statehood,  Hawaii  obtained  the  chance  to  prove  what  it  can 
do  on  its  own.  The  Hawaii  State  Government  Reorganization  Act  was 
passed  in  1959  and,  by  Executive  Order,  a  Department  of  Land   and 
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Natural  Resources  was  established  May  11,  1960.  A  Division  of  Forestry 
was  established  within  the  Department. 

The  new  division  adopted  a  multiple  use  philosophy  for  forest 
management  in  the  islands.  Its  objectives  are  to  stabilize  the  state's 
precious  watersheds,  stack  the  timberlands  with  desirable  species, 
establish  controlled  grazing  areas,  manage  forest  lands  for  wildlife  and 
recreation,  protect  them  from  fire  and  disease,  and  continue  a  major  forest 
research  program. 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  to  carry  out  these  objectives,  the  division  has 
prepared  plans  for  forest  zoning  to  assure  proper  forest  use.  After  appro- 
priate public  hearing,  the  plans  are  adopted  and  the  lands  are  managed  in 
accordance  with  the  plans.  The  implications  of  this  activity  in  Hawaii  are 
important  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  day  may  come  when  population 
pressures  are  such  that  similar  controlled  forest  land  use  plans  will  be  nec- 
essary elsewhere.  Already,  the  wildland  studies  in  California  and  the  Lakes 
states  point  in  that  direction. 

Hawaii  now  has  nearly  2  million  acres  of  forest— almost  half  the  total 
area  of  the  State.  About  1.1  million  acres  of  forest  land  can  produce  indus- 
trial wood.  Including  grassland  suited  for  trees,  nearly  1.4  million  acres  can 
grow  useful  timber  crops.  The  commercial  forest  land  lies  almost  equally 
within  and  outside  the  Forest  Reserves.  Two-thirds  of  the  forests  in  the 
Reserves  are  publicly-owned,  and  three  fourths  of  the  nonreserve  forests  are 
privately-owned.  Private  ownership  is  concentrated  in  relatively  few  large 
holdings. 

Native  ohia  and  koa  characterize  the  commercial  forest.  Exotic  planted 
stands  comprise  only  2  percent  of  the  area,  but  contain  23  percent  of  the 
sawtimber  volume.  Planted  stands  average  8,000  board  feet  per  acre,  native 
stands  barely  500.  This  comparison  strikingly  illustrates  the  desirability  and 
great  need  to  replace  much  poorly  stocked,  low  quality  native  forest  with 
plantations  of  more  useful  species.  Koa,  largely  concentrated  on  50,000  acres, 
can  be  subject  to  intensive  forest  management.  It  is  valuable  for  craft  and 
cabinet  wood. 

The  harvest  of  sawlogs,  craftwood,  and  veneer  logs  in  1960  totaled 
about  a  million  board  feet.  Including  fence  posts,  fuelwood,  and  treefern, 
the  total  value  before  further  processing  was  nearly  $200,000.  This  cut,  how- 
ever, supplies  but  a  fraction  of  the  need;  annual  imports  approach  100  mil- 
lion board  feet. 

Planted  forests  promise  a  bright  future— some  have  growth  rates 
exceeding  3,000  board  feet  per  acre  per  year.  Average  annual  planta- 
tion growth  has  ranged  from  500  to  1,500  board  feet  per  acre.  Many 
choice  cabinet  woods  can  be  grown  in  the  tropical  climate. 

The  shift  of  forests  from  watershed  protection  to  multiple  use- 
water,  timber,  forage,  recreation,  and  wildlife— will  not  happen  over- 
night. Because  of  land  shortage,  research  must  find  ways  to  successful- 
ly combine  two  or  more  of  these  uses.   Many  years  of  work  and  many 
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millions  of  dollars  will  be  required  to  plant,  manage,  and  bring  to 
maturity  large  volumes  of  high  quality  species  attractive  to  industry. 
Greatly  increased  supplies  of  wood  can  be  grown  to  meet  construction, 
furniture,  handcraft,  and  export  demands.  Through  research  and  more 
intensive  management,  water  yield  will  keep  pace  with  expanding  needs. 
Forage  can  be  increased  for  both  domestic  and  game  animals.  Opportuni- 
tis  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  forest  recreation  will  provide  for  a  growing 
population.  Wisely  managed,  the  forest  resources  will  most  certainly  bring 
increased  benefits  to  the  people  of  Hawaii. 


PART  X:  CONCLUSION 

CHAPTER  83 

The  Job  Ahead 

By  MAURICE  K.  GODDARD  and  RALPH  R.  WIDNER 


Modern  civilization  could  get  along  without  wood,  but  not  without 
forests. 

— Samuel  T.  Dana,  Fifth  American  Forest  Congress 

Only  a  little  over  80  years  have  passed  since  the  first  American  Forest 
Congress  was  held  in  Cincinnati  in  1882.  That  Congress  awakened  the 
Nation  to  the  ominous  dangers  of  resource  bankruptcy.  Like  a  warning  bell 
in  the  night  of  the  industrial  revolution,  it  roused  the  states  and  the  Union. 

By  the  time  of  the  Fifth  American  Forest  Congress  in  Washington  only 
80  years  later,  in  1963,  American  forestry  had  reached  some  degree  of 
maturity  as  a  philosophy,  as  a  social  movement,  and  as  an  applied  science. 

Some  of  the  old  battle  cries  had  been  quietly  stilled.  Partnerships 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  and  between  public 
forestry  and  private  forestry  had  been  forged  where  there  was  once  open 
political  conflict.  Science  has  steadily  replaced  passion  as  the  driving  force 
behind  the  Nation's  "conservation  conscience."  The  parameters  of  the 
forestry  profession  had  been  steadily  stretched  to  embrace  the  full  com- 
plexi'.y  of  many  interlocking  physical  problems  confronted  by  a  rapidly 
changing,  urbanized  20th  Century  America. 

Protection  of  the  public  domain  and  of  the  forests  from  fire  are 
challenges  well  on  their  way  to  being  met.  Between  the  mid-1930's  and 
mid-1 950's  alone,  for  example,  the  acreage  of  timber  destroyed  annually  by 
fire   was   reduced   by   half. 

But  now  the  virgin  forest  is  gone.  Second  and  third  growth  forests  are 
the  timber  supplies  of  the  future.  Trees  are  now  a  "crop,"  managed  for  a 
sustained  yield  and  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  a  serious  quality 
problem— a  heavy  over-abundance  of  "junk"  timber  in  our  forests— timber 
supplies  now  appear  sufficient  to  meet  our  projected  demands  for  wood 
products  in  the  years   to   come. 

*Based  on  the  summation  of  the  1963  Fifth  American  Forest  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Maurice  K.  Goddard  is  Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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The  problems  of  protecting  timber  supplies  have  been  solved,  now  we 
face  the  challenge  of  managing  for  quality.  The  forester,  by  using  tech- 
niques already  adopted  in  agriculture,  such  as  increased  use  of  fertilizer, 
genetics,  and  other  refinements  in  plant  breeding,  can  grow  timber  of  better 
quality  and  can  grow  it  faster.  By  using  these  modern  techniques  on  our 
best  forest  lands  we  can  continue  to  improve  our  forest  inventory,  thus 
freeing  land  for  other  uses  such  as  parks,  highways,  reservoirs,  and  wilder- 
ness areas.  Utilization  of  the  timber  we  grow  must  be  a  vital  part  of 
management.  We  need  the  road  to  get  to  the  timber  and  the  markets  which 
make  the  practice  of  forestry  economically  feasible. 

If  conservation  has  any  obligation,  it  is  to  look  to  the  future.  With  this  in 
mind,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  best  use  of  forest  land  today  may  be  for 
whatever  promises  the  most  immediate  economic  returns  today.  In  some 
cases  we  must  consider  the  economic  returns  of  tomorrow. 

There  is  no  question  that  on  the  bulk  of  American  forest  lands  today, 
timber  is  carrying  the  economic  load  in  supporting  other  forest  uses.  We 
should  not  thereby  conclude,  however,  that  this  will  continue  to  be  true  in 
the  future.  The  pressures  of  urbanization  are  imposing  new  burdens  on  the 
forests  and  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  as  population  pressures 
continue,  these  other  demands  may  supplant  timber  as  the  dominant  forest 
resource    demand. 

One  fourth  of  the  population  today,  for  example,  is  troubled  with  water 
shortages   or  poor  water   quality. 

The  forests  of  the  nation  are  the  great  catchment  areas  for  the  precipita- 
tion we  receive.  Our  rivers  begin  in  the  forests.  The  forests  coincide  with 
where  we  get  most  of  our  rainfall.  For  these  reasons,  the  management  of 
headwater  forests  plays  an  essential  role  in  meeting  the  water  needs  of  a 
growing  nation.  As  urbanization  continues  apace,  the  role  of  the  forests  in 
controlling  stream  flow,  water  quality,  and  siltation  will  grow  increasingly 
important.  We  should  aim  for  comprehensive  development  of  our  major 
basin  watersheds  throughout  the  arid  sections  of  the  country  and  around  our 
major  population  centers.  As  part  of  this  comprehensive  undertaking,  it  is 
essential  that  land  and  forest  management  practices  be  made  an  integral 
part   of  any  basin   program. 

There  is  still  far  too  little  basic  forest  research.  In  1962,  a  single  branch  of 
one  oil  company  spent  a  third  as  much  on  its  own  research  program  as  was 
spent  on  all  the  forest  research  in  the  nation.  Of  the  $88  million  spent  in 
1960  on  forest  research,  70  percent  was  spent  by  industry  and  that  was 
concentrated  on  products  research.  It  is  clear  that  the  greatest  research 
responsibilities  for  public  forestry  lie  in  the  basic  fields  of  quality  timber 
production.  Many  other  fields  await  investigation,  however:  fertilization, 
genetics,  weed  control,  management  for  water  yield,  to  name  but  a  few. 
Basic  research  is  essential  for  industry  and  must  be  made  freely  available, 
perhaps   through   special    information    exchange    centers    set    up    for    the 
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purpose.  Drawing  upon  these  results,  industry  can  then  develop  on  its  own 
the  new  products  essential  to  sustain  a  growing  national  economy. 

Early  forestry  was  first  concerned  with  bringing  professional  forestry  to 
the  public  lands.  As  this  was  achieved,  concern  then  shifted  to  the 
professional  management  of  the  large  private  forest  ownerships.  Today, 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  toward  that  goal.  The  great  task  ahead 
lies  with  those  4.5  million  small  landowners  whose  total  holdings  comprise 
more  than  half  the  nation's  commercial  forests. 

The  dimensions  of  this  educational  and  management  job  are  formidable. 
But  it  is  possible  to  state  one  principle  with  ease:  There  will  be  no  timber 
management  on  these  lands  unless  the  owner  can  see  a  profit.  And  today, 
we  can  not  guarantee  him  the  necessary  market  to  earn  that  profit.  We  have 
a  wide  range  of  programs,  admittedly  too  small  for  the  total  job,  which  can 
teach  the  landowner  the  tenets  of  managing  his  trees  as  a  crop.  But  the 
market  problem  must  first  be  solved. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  the  key  to  forestry's  future  is  the 
forester  himself.  Pinchot's  conception  of  a  forester  as  not  much  more  than  a 
tree  farmer  is  no  longer  good  enough.  Forestry  must  restore  to  itself  some  of 
that  comprehensive  vision  which  moved  the  early  pioneers  in  the  field,  in 
particular  George  Perkins  Marsh.  There  are  too  many  professional  foresters 
with  an  obsession  with  nothing  but  board-foot  forestry.  They  are  not  facing 
up  to  the  broader  responsibilities  of  land  management  in  an  increasingly 
urbanized    and   industrialized    society. 

This  is  not  to  ask  for  foresters  who  are  omniscient  on  all  matters  of 
resource  management,  but  forestry  is  the  one  resource  profession  with  the 
greatest  capacity  for  becoming  a  true  multiple  use  profession.  The  profes- 
sion should  be  up-graded  by  providing  a  basic  four-year  curriculum  in  the 
forestry  schools  and  an  additional  year  or  two  for  specialized  training.  There 
is  a  need  for  subprofessional  forest  technicians  who  can  perform  many  of 
the  more  routine  tasks  now  done  by  full-fledged  foresters.  The  forestry- 
schools  should  meet  the  training  needs  of  such  a  group. 

Perhaps  the  most  massive  educational  job  ahead  for  American  conserva- 
tion, however,  is  with  the  American  public. 

During  most  of  the  history  of  American  conservation  we  were  concerned 
with  agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial  impacts  upon  the  country's 
larder  of  natural  resources.  Today,  it  is  people— the  impact  of  people  en 
masse— upon  the  natural  world  with  which  we  must  be  most  concerned. 
Most  of  our  people  live  in  cities.  It  is  the  city  which  today  poses  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  complex  challenges  to  American  conservation. 

Massive  as  the  city  towers  may  seem;  awesome  as  our  urban  technology 
may  appear;  this  gigantic  concentration  of  people,  industry,  and  commerce 
we  call  the  metropolis  is  a  very  fragile  composite  organism.  It  makes  very 
special  demands  upon  nature— the  rivers,  the  air,  the  land.  It  needs  pure 
water,  pure  air,  open  land  and  space  to  keep  alive.  But  by  its  sheer 
uncontrolled  growth,  the  metropolis  is  rapidly  destroying  all  three  disrupt- 
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ing  the  resource  cycle  as  we  pave  vast  areas  with  asphalt  and  concrete. 
When  the  earth's  surface  has  been  sterilized  under  this  mantle  of  concrete, 
gone  too  is  the  vegetation  which  once  carried  on  the  natural  functions  of  air 
purification.  We  poison  ourselves  with  our  own  wastes  dissolved  in  air  and 
water.  In  some  urban  areas,  human  activity  is  actually  altering  local  climate 
patterns. 

As  Samuel  T.  Dana  remarked  at  the  Fifth  American  Forest  Congress: 

"The  intangible  values  of  the  forest  should  not  be  overlooked.  They 
reduce  erosion,  improve  the  soil,  temper  the  local  climate,  and  use  large 
quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  process  of  photosynthesis.  .  .  .  The 
importance  of  non-timber  values  is  dramatized  in  the  provocative  assertion 
that  modern  civilization  could  get  along  without  wood,  but  not  without 
forests." 

The  modern  city  dweller  is  just  as  dependent  upon  the  processes  of 
nature  as  his  primitive  forebears.  But  he  has  allowed  his  daily  contact  with 
the  concrete  of  the  streets,  towers  of  steel  and  glass  instead  of  mountains, 
and  water  from  a  faucet  instead  of  a  spring  to  destroy  his  awareness  of  that 
dependence.  In  his  ignorance  he  has  proceeded  with  rapacious  abandon  to 
destroy  that  fabric  of  land,  air,  and  water  which  sustains  him.  That 
ignorance  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  much  longer,  or  our  urban  civilization 
will  destroy  itself. 

The  challenge  calls  for  more  than  drastic  measures  of  public  education. 
It  calls  for  a  whole  new  emphasis  in  American  conservation.  It  frames  one 
of  the  major  challenges  ahead  of  us. 

Admittedly,  we  can  take  pride  in  the  distance  we  have  moved  over  the 
last  80  years  in  forest  conservation  in  America,  but  new  tasks  now  confront 
us  and  in  our  preoccupation  with  old  goals  we  are  apt  to  miss  the  portents  of 
the    future. 

If  past  experience  is  any  guide  the  challenges  of  the  next  80  years  will 
continue  to  be  met  pragmatically  by  the  American  political  system.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  any  rigid  national  plan  for  forestry  will  ever  be 
adopted.  Instead,  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  will  continue  to 
experiment  with  new  cooperative  arrangements  which  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  work  together  toward  common  goals  but  wdth  sufficient  political, 
economic,  and  social  flexibility  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  highly  diverse 
people  and  a  continent  embracing  nearly  all  the  variations  in  climate, 
topography,  and  vegetation  to  be  found  in  the  natural  world. 

Thus,  each  state  will  continue  to  be  a  laboratory  for  American  forestry. 
Out  of  diversity  will  continue  to  come  vitality  and  innovation. 
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116 

New  Hampshire  Forests,  Society  for 
Protection  of  116,  201,  205 

New  Hampshire  State  Agriculture 
College  129 

New  Jersey  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Economic  Development 
520 

New  Jersey  Forest  Park  Reservation 
Commission   105,  141 

New  Jersey  Forestry  Commission   142 

New  Jersey  Green  Acres  Program  520 

New  Jersey  Railroad  Fire  Line  Law 
143 

New  Mexico  Forest  Conservation 
Commission  397 

New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Trans- 
portation 7,  10 

New  York  Central  Railroad  94,  95 

New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  7 

New  York  Constitutional  Convention 
10-11 

New  York  Forest  Commission  92 

New  York  Forest  Preserve  Board  97 

New  York  Open  Space  Bond  Issue 
523 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
93 

Nevada  Better  Forestry  Practices  Act 
of  1955  410 

Nevada  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Natural  Resources  410 

Nevin,  W.  A.  347 

Newton,  Robert  M.  473 

Nix,  John  A.  93 

Nixon,  Richard  539 

Nobles,  Robert  A.  406 

Norbeck,  Peter,  347 

North  Carolina  Department  of  Con- 
servation 202 

North  Carolina  Geological  and 
Economic  Survey  202 

North  Carolina  State  College  202,  203 

North  Carolina,  University  of  200,  202 

North  Dakota  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion 55 

North  Dakota  Forest  Service  342 

North  Dakota  School  of  Forestry   55 
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North  Dakota  Superintendent  of  Ir- 
rigation and  Forestry  55 

North  Dakota,  University  of    342 

Norris-Doxey  Act  of  1937  274,  342, 
377,  452,  533,  535 

Northern  Great  Plains  Field  Station 
340 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  293,  340 

Nye,  M.  J.    166 

o 

Oak  Wilt  387 

O'Byrne,  J.  Wilbur  32 

Ohio  Agriculture  Experiment  Station 

357 
Ohio  Bureau  of  Forestry  31-32 
Ohio    Department    of    Natural    Re- 
sources 359 
Ohio  Forest  Experiment  Station  31 
Ohio  Forestry  Association  31-32,  360 
Ohio  Forestry  Society  32 
Ohio  Horticultural  Society  357 
Ohio  State  University  31-32,  357,  358 
Oklahoma  A.    and   M.    College    338 
Oklahoma  Department  of  Agriculture 

339 
Oklahoma  Forestry  Commission  338 
Oklahoma     Planning     and     Resource 

Board  339 
Olmstead     Frederick     Law      81-82, 

125-127 
Oregon  Agriculture  Collge  167 
Oregon  Board  of  Forestry    167,  276, 

280 
Oregon  Conservation  Association    285 
Oregon      Conservation      Commission 

167,  170,  280 
Oregon  Forest  Fee  and  Yield  Tax  Law 

of  1929  280 
Oregon  Forest  Fire  Association    170 
Oregon    Forest    Products    Laboratory 

284 
Oregon    Forest    Products    Laboratory 

Act  of  1941  283 
Oregon     Forest     Research     Advisory 

Commission  284 
Oregon  Forest  Research  Tax  Act  of 

1947    283 
Oregon  Forestry  Association   167 
Oregon  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation  167 


Oregon  State  University  283,  369 
Ostertag,  Harold  C.   525,  533 


Pacific  Northwest  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  Station  282 

Pack  Foundation,  Charles  Lathrop 
221,  261,  333,  360,  412 

Packard,  Cyrus   19 

Pardee,  George  67,  153,  156fL,  158, 
162,  540 

Parker,  Harold  216 

Parker,  Rutledge  294 

Peaslee,  John  B.  32 

Peavey,  Joe  15 

Pederson,  Fred  C.  301,  305 

Pegg,  Edward  C.  368 

Penn,  William  22 

Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Forestry  28 

Pennsylvania  Charter  of  Rights  22 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  248 

Pennsylvania  Flood  of  1907  316 

Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
27-28,  209,  249 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  27 

Pennsylvania  Land  Reclamation  Com- 
mission 250 

Pennsylvania  Oil  and  Gas  Act  250 

Pennsylvania  Project  70   251,  520 

Pennsylvania,  University  of  26,  28 

Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Academy 
108-109,  362 

Pennsylvania  State  University  26, 
108,  249,  426 

Pennsylvania  Water  and  Power 
Resource  Board  248 

Percival,  W.  C.  320 

Peters,  J.  Durham  214,  425 

Pettis,  Clifford  R.  92,  99,  105 

Phelps  Dodge  Corporation  140 

Phillips,  George  R.  338,  362 

Pierce,  Franklin  42 

Pierson,  G.  A.  403 

Pillsbury,  John  S.  46,  194 

Pinchot,  Gifford  12,  26,  56,  78,  81ff., 
92,  100-101,  103,  107,  109, 
126-127,  140,  147,  153,  154-155 
157-159,  164,  200,  210,  212, 
245ff.,     251,     276,     308,     456, 
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Gifford  Pinchot  (con'td.) 

457-458,  461,  463,  469,  492,  493, 

552,  554 
Pinchot,  James  W.  26,  100,  140 
Pine  Beetle  285,  404,  478 
Pittsburgh    Chamber    of    Commerce 

316 
Plourde,  A.  Earle  548 
Potter,  Albert  F.  403 
Powell,  John  Wesley  46,  394,  539 
Prairie  States  Forestry  Project  341 
Pratt,  Joseph  H.  201 
Price,  Overton  309 
Pritchard,  J.  C.  201,  205,  214 
Proctor,  Fletcher  134 
Proctor,  Redfield  224 
Pueblo  Indians  397 
Pulpwood  Industry   116-117 
Purdue  University  183,  365,  477 


Quimby,  L.  B.  W.    166 


R 


Railroad  Act  64 

Raine,  Frank  W.   130,215 

Raisch,  Robert  D.  365 

Raymond,  Rossiter  W.  26 

Raynor,  George  6 

Ready,  Station  266 

Recknogel,  A.  B.  462 

Reppun,  C.  Eric  559 

Resettlement      Administration       203, 

233,  306,  310,  342,  359,  363,  499, 

506 
Rhode  Island  Agriculture  Experiment 

Station  137 
Rhode    Island    Board    of    Agriculture 

137-138,  220 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture 

and  Mechanic  Arts   137 
Rhode    Island    Conservation    Council 

222 
Rhode  Island  Forest  Commission    138 
Rice,  James  Henry  Jr.    457-458 
Rittenhouse,  William  22 
Robb,  S.  C.  51 
Roberts,  William  447 


Roch,  Joseph  B.  557 

Rockwell,  Frank  I.  349 

Rocky  Mountains   Forest  and  Range 

Experiment  Station  391 
Rodgers,  W.  S.  283 
Rollins,  Frank  W.  208,  214 
X  "Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano  302,  450, 

483,  525 
X  Roosevelt,    Theodore    92,    163,    164, 

167,  206,  208,  214,  248,  297,  404, 

413,  464,  525 
Roskie,  George  W.  346 
Roth,  Filibert  102,  189,  191 
Rothrock,     Joseph     T.      21-23,     25, 

27-30,  33,  107-109,  201 
Russell,  John  J.   125 


Saltonsall,  Leverett  125 

San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 

154 
Santa  Rosa  Reserves  74,  75 
Sargent,    Charles    S.     3,    7-8,     125, 

127ff.,  130,  153,  206,  324 
Schaaf,  Marcus  192 
Schenck,  Alvin  89,  93,  107,  329 
Schofield,  Peter  F.   10 
Schurz,  Carl  368 

Sciences,  National  Academy  of  206 
Scott,  Charles  187 
Scranton,  William  W.  249 
Seymour,  Horatio  6 
Shafer,  Raymond  249 
Shelikof,  M.   61 
Shelter  Belt  Program   338-339,  340ff., 

348,  353,  355,  375,  381,  390,  430 
Shepard,  Harney  N.  206 
Shoemaker,  Theodore  347 
Showan,  H.  W.  320 
Sieke,  E.  O.   170,  426 
Sierra  Club   154 
Simmons,  Virgil  M.   363 
Sioux  Indians  43 
Sitgreaves,  Lorenzo  399 
Smith,  H.  A.  463 
Smith,  Hoke  208 
Smith,  Lloyd  355 
Smith,  Marcus  A.  403 
Smock,  J.  S.   140 
Smokey  Bear  Campaign  398 
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Society  of  American  Foresters  203, 
221,  224,  261,  320,  333,  350,  364, 
371,  419,  442,  555 

Soil  Bank  Program  351,  355,  410, 
439 

Soil  Conservation  Service,  U.  S.  310, 
320,  342,  355,  364,  372,  407,  467, 
476,  535 

Sonderegger,  V.  H.  416-417,  419, 
420,  446,  467,  473,  475 

Souls,  A.  M.  214 

South  Carolina  Commission  of  Forest- 
ry 46-61,  464 

South  Carolina  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Commerce  and  Industry 
457 

South  Carolina  Forestry  Association 
457-58 

South  Carolina,  University  of  458 

South  Dakota  Game,  Fish  and  Parks 
Commission  349,  351 

South  Dakota  Park  Board  349 

Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion 446 

Southeastern  States  Forest  Fire  Com- 
pact Commission  321 

Southern  California  Forest  and  Water 
Society  67 

Southern  California  University  68 

Southern  Forest  Fire  Laboratory  446 

Southern  Forestry  Congress  214,  437, 
442,  459 

Southern  Forestry  Experiment  Station 
415,  417 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  68 

Spaulding,  Henry  H.   257 

Sprague,  Charles  A.  282 

Springer,  Alfred  31 

Springer,  Nallard  231 

Spour,  George  282 

Spruce,  Bud  Worm  270 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company  293 

Staley,  Ellis  J.  96 

Staley,  Lewis  E.  461,  463 

Staley,  Ray  G.  409 

Stanford,  Lelana   64 

State  Forester,  Association  of  105, 
142 

State  Foresters,  National  Association 
of  104-105,  142,  246 

State  Governments,  Council  of  227 


Stephens,  E.  Sydney  370 
Sterling,  E.  A.  92,99 
Stewart,  Edwin  A.   214 
Steuben,  Richard  Von  30 
Stone,  Bonnell,  H.  442 
Stuart,  Robert  Y.   249,  461,  464 
Sullivan,  William  Henry  413 
Sutter,  John  August  62 


Taber,  William  S.   231 

Taft,  Alphonso  31 
xTaft,  William  Howard  319 

Taylor,  William  B.   6 

Teller,  Henry  Moore  402 

Tennessee  Department  of  Agriculture 
309 

Tennessee  Department  of   Conserva- 
tion 309 

Tennessee  Department  of  Game,  Fish 
and  Forestry  309 

Tennessee  Forestry  Association  309 

Tennessee  General  Forestry  Law  of 
1907  309 

Tennessee  Geological  Survey  309 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  203,  242, 
310,  439,  466 

Texas  A  &  M  College  425-426-428 

Texas  Agriculture  Experiment  Station 
426,  431 

Texas  Forest  Service  426,  427,  430 

Texas  Forestry  Association  425,  427 

Texas  Forestry  Act  of  1915  426 

Texas  Lumber  Manufacturer's  Associ- 
ation 427 

Thoreau,  Henry  David  13,  14,  124 

Tierney,  Dillon  P.   197 

Tilghman,  Horace  L.   458,  460 

Tillamook,  Burn  287ff. 

Timber  Claims  Act  50 

Timber  Culture  Act  49,  344 

Timber  and  Stone  Act  153,  401 

Todd,  John  5 

Tonkin,  R.  Dudley  24 

Towell,  William  371,  373 

Train,  Abner  Leven worth  8 

Tree  Farm  Program  453 

Trion,  Henry  H.   460 

Tropical   Plant   Research   Foundation 
555 

Trouvelot,  L.   132 
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Turpentine  435,  439,  454,  459 
Tussock  Moth  270,  286 


u 


Udall,  Stewart  L.  251,  544 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  405 
University  of  the  South  309 
Utah  Board  of  Fire  Control  395 
Utah  Board  of  Forestry  and  Fire  Con- 
trol 395 
Utah  Cooperative  Fire  Fighters  396 
Utah  Department  of  Agriculture  395 
Utah  General  Assembly  394 
Utah  Land  Board  394 


Vallejo,  General  61 
Vanderbilt,  George  W.  81,  84,  87,  89 
Vaughan,  Arthur  M.   133,  134 
Vermont  Agriculture  Experiment  Sta- 
tion 134,  136 
Vermont  Board  of  Agriculture  133 
Vermont    Board    of    Agriculture    and 

Forestry  135 
Vermont   Forest   Commissioner     133, 

135 
Vermont  Forest  Service  224 
Vermont  Forestry  Association  133 
Vermont  Timber  Land  Owners  Associ- 
ation 118,226 
Vermuele,  C.  C.   140 
Viquesney,  J.  A.  315,  316,  317 
Virginia    Conservation    Development 

Commission  300 
Virginia  Forest  Commission  296 
Virginia  Forest  Service  298,  307 
Virginia        Geological        Commission 

298-300 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  299 
Virginia  State  Forester  298 
Virginia,  University  of  296,  298 
Vischer,  Hubert  67 
Volney,  F.  C.   149 

w 

Wadsworth,  James  W.  206-207,  215 
Wagoner,  Luther  67 
Walker,  Joseph  B.   116 
Wallace,  Henry  214 


Wallace,  Paul  A.  W.  23 

Warder,  Dr.  John  A.  30,  33,  51,  375 

Warne,  William  E.  540 

Washington  Board  of  Forest  Commis- 
sioners 173,  174,  271 

Washington  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  271 

Washington  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  275 

Washington  Forest  Board  272-73 

Washington  Forest  Fire  Association 
174,  271 

Washington  Forest  Practices  Act  of 
1945  274 

Washington  Land  Commissioner  173, 
175 

Washington,  University  of  272 

Water  and  Forests   155,  160 

Weaver,  E.  M.   190 

Weeks,  John  210ff.,  215 

Weeks  Law  175,  200,  202,  214-15, 
224,  235,  245,  246,  253,  254,  257, 
261,  271,  296,  298,  309,  316,  318, 
319,  327-28,  346,  426 

Weld,  Issaic  149 

Weltig,  J.  R.   173,  175 

Weltz,  Leo  32 

West  Coast  Lumberman's  Association 
281 

West  Virginia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  321 

West  Virginia  Forest  Fire  Protective 
Association  316-17,  321 

West  Virginia  Game  and  Forestry 
Commission  315,  319 

West  Virginia,  University  of  320-321 

West  Virginia  Wild  Life  League  317 

Western  Forestry  and  Conservation 
Association  161,  169,  170,  256, 
257,  279,  280 

Westneld,  R.  H.  373 

Weyerhaeuser  Timber  Company   174 

Weymouth,  George  13 

Wheeler,  E.  D.  53,  186 

Wheeler,  H.  M.  332,481 

Wheeler,  William  A.  6,  26 

Whipple,  Gurth  3,  92 

Whipple,  James  S.  95,  99 

White,  George  O.  370,  372-73 

White,  Joseph  M.  75 

White  Mountain  National  Forest    116 
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White,  W.  E.  426 

Whitman,  Marcus   172 

Whitney,  William  C.    128 

Wible,  Ralph  C.  250 

Wilcox,  Ralph  F.  362-64 

Will,  Thomas  E.    214 

William ette  Valley  and  Cascade  Moun- 
tain Road  Company  166 

Williams,  W.  K.  471 

Wilson,  Horace  32 

Wilson,  James  201,  208,  214 

Wilson,  Sinclair  A.  282 

Wilson,  Thomas  T.  341 

Wilson,  Woodrow  144  v 

Winslow,  Horace  101 

Wisconsin  Board  of  Forestry  189 

Wisconsin  Conservation  Commission 
38,  494 

Wisconsin  Conservation  Department 
498 

Wisconsin  Forest  Crop  Law  497-98 

Wisconsin  Forestry  Law  189 

Wisconsin  Forestry  Warden  188 

Wisconsin  Geological  Survey  189 


Wisc6nsin  Land  Commission  188 

Wisconsin,  University  of  426,  496, 
498,  500 

Wirt,  George  105,  107,  108,  248 

Wright,  Thomas   149 

Wriston,  Emory  M.   313 

Wyoming  Board  of  Land  Commission- 
ers 406 


YacoltBurn  173 

Yale  Forestry  School  101-02 

Yale  University    32,    100,   205,   251, 

294,  327,  415,  419,  426,  457,  554 
Yellowstone  National  Park  125 
Yosemite  65,  81,  125 
Yosemite  State  Park  Commission    64, 

66,  154 
Young,  Brigham  393,  394 


Zappettini,  George  410 
Ziegler,E.  A.  109,375 
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